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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY— BELFAST RIOTS, 

1864 . 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



FIRST DAY. 

Belfast, Saturday, 12th November, 1864. 

The Commissioners, Charles Robert Barry, esq., q.c., and Richard Dowse, esq., q.c., took their 
seats on the Bench at twelve o’clock, and proceeded to open the Commission. 



November 12. 



Michael Joseph Barry , Esq., Secretary to the Com- 
mission, read the following warrant: — 

“ Warrant appointing Charles R. Barry and Richard Dowse, 
Esqrs., Q.C.s, to hold an Inquiry into the Riots at Belfast. 

“ By the Lords Justices General and Ge'neral Governors of Ireland : 

“Mazierb Brady, C. 

“ G- Brown, General. 

“Whereas certain riots and disturbances have recently taken 
place in the borough of Belfast, in the County of Antrim, which 
continued for a considerable period, and were productive of disastrous 
consequences, and for the suppression of which it became necessary 
to employ a large additional force of military and constabulary ; 
and we deem it expedient that inquiry should be made in respect 
of the several matters hereinafter set forth, in order that such 
measures should be adopted as may be found necessary for securing 
the future tranquillity of the borough ; we do hereby authorize and 
direct you, Charles Robert Barry and Richard Dowse, Esqrs., 
two of her Majesty’s Counsel-at-Law, to hold a Court of Inquiry 
at Belfast aforesaid, on Saturday, the 12th day of November instant, 
and following days, and to inquire into the existing local arrange- 
ments for the preservation of the peace of that borough, the Magis- 
terial jurisdiction exercised within it, and the amount, and consti- 
tution, and efficiency of the police force usually available there, the 
proceedings taken by the Magistrates and other local authorities 
towards the prevention or suppression of the said riots and disturb- 
ances, and whether these authorities and the existing police force 
are adequate to the future maintenance of order and tranquillity 
within the borough, and whether any and what changes ought to be 
made in the local magisterial and police jurisdiction, arrangements, 
and establishment, with a view to the better preservation of the 
public peace and the prevention or prompt suppression of riot and 
disorder ; for so doing this shall be your warrant. 

“Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 3rd day of 
November, 1864. 

“ By their Excellencies’ commands, 

(Signed) 

11 Thomas A. Larcosi.” 

Mr. Barry, the Senior Commissioner — Their Ex- 
cellencies the Lords J ustices have honoured my friend 
Mr. Dowse and myself with their Excellencies’ authority 
and direction to hold the Commission of '.Inquiry referred 
to in the warrant which you have just heard read. 
Of the riots which have given vise to this inquiry it is 
unnecessary for me to say anything. Their horrible 
features are but too familiar to the inhabitants of this 
town. They have acquired a world-wide notoriety. 
I believe, I may say, that there is not a civilized com- 
munity in the universe which has not ere this learned 
with amazement that such scenes could take place, 
not in any remote region of our empire, hut here in 
the United Kingdom, in this great city, whose advance 
in civilization, industrial prosperity, and commercial 
greatness are the source, not oi\y of legitimate pride 
to its inhabitants, but a source oY national congratula- 
tion — a source of just congratulation to the country 
at large. Indeed, as my friend and I were coming 
down to the Court-house, we could not hut observe 
that it was almost incredible that streets displaying so 
much appearance not only of solid prosperity, but of 
tasteful elegance, could be disfigured by becoming the 
locality where such atrocities occurred. For several 
days in the month of last August, a considerable portion, 
it appears, of the population of this town formed them- 
selves into hostile mobs or factions, who, equipped with 
fire-arms or other weaponsmore or less rude or occasional, 
and having no other ground of quarrel than sectarian 
rancour and its miserable results, not merely assailed 



each other with savage ferocity, but inflicted injuries Mr. Commissioner 
of the most outrageous character upon the persons and Barry, q.c. 
property of inoffensive citizens whose opinions were, 
or were supposed to be, obnoxious to their assailants. 

The city at length is said to have presented the appear- 
ance, in some degree at all events, of a town captured t 

in civil war. Business was suspended — the inhabitants 
afraid to appear in the streets — private and public 
buildings — nay, bouses of worship — devastated and 
wrecked — the hospitals filled with the dying and 
wounded, while the wail of the orphan and the widow 
made mournful record of the fatal results of this 
most fratricidal conflict. It is to be hoped, and I trust 
it will turn out to be the case, that, when these matters 
are made the subject of due investigation, there will be 
found to be much exaggeration in the details that have 
been made public ; but after making every reasonable 
allowance for the magnifying or distorting effects of 
alarm, or prejudice, or mistake, enough must remain to 
satisfy us that these outrages were of a character calling 
forth the indignation and the horror of the right-minded, 
and which must affix an indelible disgrace upon the 
people among whom they could occur. They almost con- 
fer the garb of sober truth upon the absurd and grotesque 
exaggeration with which a very ignorant French 
scribbler lias invested bis description of the events. 

But we might well afford to smile at the absurdity of 
the ignorant or malevolent foreigner, were it not that 
as Irishmen we must feel with a bitter sense of hu- 
miliation that these dreadful transactions afford but 
too much materials for the argument of those at home 
who assert that the misfortunes of this country, if they 
exist at all, are only of our own creation, the result of 
our own vices or our own follies ; that there is some- 
thing in the soil of Ireland incompatible with the 
advance of civilization, with respect for law, with the 
maintenance of order, with those habits of thought and 
action without which a people cannot become truly 
prosperous or great ; in a word, who tell us that our 
misfortunes are the result of some inevitable law — 
some inherent defect in the Irish character — which 
thus reproduces in the nineteenth century the domestic 
rancour and internecine feuds of the darkest period 
of our annals. But it is not alone the enormity of 
the outrages committed to which our attention is to 
be directed. Another topic for our consideration is 
presented, with which this Commission is more imme- 
diately concerned. These events to which I have re- 
ferred took place not in a sudden and transient outburst 
of popular tumult. They took place, not in some re- 
cently-formed community of the new world — not in a 
community composed, perhaps, of the outcasts of civiliza- 
tion, where law may exist in theory, but unsupported 
by the aid of armed authority to enforce its observance. 

Hour after hour, day after day — I might almost say 
week after week — these enormities are perpetrated 
here, in the city of Belfast, provided with all the elabor- 
ate machinery which the constitution supplies for the 
maintenance of law and order, with a Corporation, with 
Magistrates, with police, with military — which latter 
force is bound on such occasions, as I am sure you all 
know, to co-operate with the civil authorities even to 
the length of directing their arms against the disturbers 

B 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS, 1864. 



°f the domestic peace, as they would against the troops any, what changes ought to be made in the local magis- 

. a 'foreign enemy. The inquiry at once suggests itself terial and police jurisdiction, arrangements, and estab- 
Was the arm of local authority inactive! or, if exer- lishrnent, with a view to the better preservation of the 
cised, did it strike with a force too indecisive or too public peace, and the prevention and proper suppression 

mnress disorder? Were tlie means at „„.i .1:, i„„ 



feeble to suppress disorder ? Were the means at the of riot and disorder, 
disposal of the local authorities insufficient for the emer- That is the scope of 

gcncy? or, if they were sufficient, were they inefficiently ’’ '' ' ■ 

applied? or, on the other hand, was there something 
in the nature of things as they existed at the time — 
something in the nature of the events themselves which 
rendered it impossible for the local authorities to reston 



, authority, and it will be the 

limit of our inquiry here. The importance of the 
matters involved in the inquiry to this community ean- 
be exaggerated. The welfare of the community 



demands that the scenes of last August must never be 
e-enacted. It will not suffice for the protection of life 



tranquillity without the assistance of the overwhelming and property that a comparatively small number of 

force of additional onnutnlmlamr nml »„’.i;.,.„„ i. . . , 1 1 c , «. .. 



•co of additional constabulary and military which 
were brought into the town ? The importance of 
these considerations is perfectly obvious : but only as 
they are ancillary and subservient to the great question 
which this inquiry has been instituted to determine — 
ely, what measures ought to be taken to i: 



rioters may be arrested, brought to the bar of justice, 
and punished in due course of law. The safety and 
honour of this town, the public opinion of the kingdom, 
civilization, and religion demand that those outbursts 
of wickedness and folly should be crushed in their 

, , ,P , — inception by the strong arm of authority. The Com- 

tliat such occurrences shall never take place again. mission is issued not to review the past for the mere 

■those considerations have been discussed, not alone in purpose of expressing censure or approval, as the one or 

tins town, so vitally interested in the result, but they the other may be merited or called for. It is issued 

have been the subject of discussion throughout the with a view to the future-to secure the future preven- 

kmgaom. Memorials have been sent forward to the tion of these disgraceful proceedings. I may say for 

Government. Charges have been publicly made, myself— and I put myself first, because jyrima facie, I 

through the journals and otherwise against the local ought to speak for myself ; but I have his authority to 

authorities and the police. They have been accused speak 011 behalf of my learned friend, when I sav, that 

ot inefficiency, perhaps of worse. Statements and we are deeply impressed with the importance of the task 



counter-statements have been made, and are still made. 
There exists a contrariety of opinion and a conflict of 
allegations. 

Under these circumstances an inquiry becomes neces- 
sary. Now, the transactions of last August, to which 
I have referred, will necessarily be the subject-matter, 
as you will at once suppose, of one kind of investigation. 
A number of persons, as I understand, have been sent 
forward lor trial before the proper tribunal, charged 
with participation in different degrees of criminality in 
the disturbances of August. With these trials— with 
tlie cases of these individuals — this Commission has no 
concern, directly or indirectly. This Commission will 
neither anticipate the evidence to be adduced upon 
those trials, nor prejudge, nor prejudice, nor affect the 
result of these trials. The course and direction of the 
inquiry under the Commission will bo wholly different 
from that which will be adopted at the criminal tria' 



beclSsftlLus V the d Ja e s tG tt !i'- ° • ^ * JUSt j teriaI obstacle to our ascertainment of the tenth. 



deeply impressed with the importance of the task 
assigned to us. We have undertaken it with the most 
heartfelt reluctance ; but having undertaken it, with 
God’s blessing we will discharge our duties without fear or 
favour. For myself I may say that, although I am aided 
here by the Northern experience and great abilities of 
my friend, Mr. Dowse, yet were I to have consulted my 
own inclination, I should have shrunk from the respon- 
sibility ; but I hope that, with his assistance, and guided 
by a sincere desire to do what is right, we shall be 
enabled to arrive at a conclusion as •accurate and as 
truthful as I know it will be honest. 

We shall give a patient, fair, open, and dispassionate 
hearing to all persons who will come before us to give 
information respecting the subject-matter of this in- 
quiry. It is not in our jiower to administer an oath 
to witnesses who may come before us. The law does not 
confer such an authority upon such commissioners, but 
1 do not apprehend that that circumstance will present 
any material obstacle to our ascertainment of the truth 



We do not purpose proceeding with the inquiry any 
further to-day. We have merely sat hero for the rmr- 



all necessary Everyone acquainted, however iinper- further to-day. We have merely sat here for* the nnr- 
cctly, with the procedure of our courts in the trial of pose of opening our Commission in form, and explain- 



the accused, 



uied is the guilt or innocence of On Monday we shall proceed to take evidence, and* we 



cuscd, .accoinpanied, of course, with all the shall be obliged to any persons— such persons as may 
. g ciicumstances that exist m such cases, of either wish to tender themselves for examination or to 
produce others as witnesses, if they will furnish the 
names of the parties proposed to be examined at their 
earliest convenience to our Secretary. My friend and 
I have studiously avoided lavimr down n.nv ofi-In. 



iiuugauoii, aggravation, justification, or excuse — all 
these matters which may affect the minds of the jury 
in bringing in a verdict, or the discretion of the court 
111 awarding the sentence of the law. But it is perfectly 
obvious that the matters referred to in the warrant can 
in no degree enter into the consideration of the tribunal 
where the trials are to take place; or, if glanced at, it 
would of necessity be in a manner so unsatisfactory and 
incomplete that it would be absurd to form a conclu- 
sion, or take action founded on such an inquiry, more 
especially when persons most interested in the result of 
the inquiry would not bo heard at all on the occasion of 
the trial, and might be condemned absent and unheard. 

Accordingly this Commission has been issued by 
the Government; and I cannot explain more fully 
or more completely its scope and object than by 
again reading the portion of the warrant, directing 
the course of our investigation. We arc to inquire 
into the existing local arrangements for the preser- 
vation of the peace of this borough, and how the 
Magistrates’ jurisdiction has been exercised— the 
amount, constitution, and efficiency of the police force 
usually available here. We are to investigate the pro- 
ceedings taken by the Magistrates and the other local 
authorities towards the prevention and suppression of 
the riots and disturbances of last August, and whether 
these authorities and the existing police force are 
adequate to the future maintenance of order and tran- 
quillity within the borough ; and whether any, and if 



studiously avoided laying down any strin- 
gent written or printed rules to regulate the course 
of the inquiry. We were of opinion that such rules 
savoured too much of mere legal technicality, and would 
tend, perhaps, more to embarrass than facilitate the 
proceedings. 

We propose to take the subjects of inquiry in the 
order in which they are specified in the warrant, copies 
of which can be obtained from the Secretary. We 
shall take the subjects in their order, and, though we 
do not bind any persons strictly to pursue any particu- 
lar line of conduct, we think it will conduce to the 
expeditious and satisfactory transaction of our business 
if parties will endeavour, as far as possible, to conclude 
what they may have to oiler in evidence on one sub- 
ject before we enter upon another. Of course any 
suggestion of that kind is subject to this, that it is our 
intention to make this inquiry, within its limits and 
scope, as comprehensive as possible, and not to em- 
barrass parties who may bo prevented from taking 
any particular course from circumstances over which 
they may have no control. As to the hours at which 
we shall sit, we place ourselves entirely in the hands 
of the professional gentlemen who are present, and 
who, it has been suggested to us, will appear for par- 
ties desirous to take part in the inquiry. We shall 
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consult the convenience of the professional gentlemen 
and the public at large as to the hours which we shall 
sit. 

Mr. Hamill. — As I appear on behalf of the memo- 
rialists who petitioned for this Commission, I think it 
would be satisfactory to all parties if the Court would 
sit, say from eleven o’clock till four or five ; that is, 
not to sit before eleven. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I think eleven would 
be a convenient hour for us to sit, and to rise as near 
to four in the evening as any particular subject under 
investigation will allow. 

Mr. Hamill. — I have another observation to make. 
1 understand the scope of the inquiry, and I under- 
stand from the observations made by the senior Com- 
missioner, that you would wish to exhaust each topic 
as far as you can by itself before you enter on another 
topic. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Yes, as far as they 
happen to be distinct, for some of them, as you see, 
may run into one another. 

Mr. Hamill. — I have an application to make, and 
perhaps I had better do it now. There are certain 
witnesses we deem it essentially necessary to produce 
before you at this inquiry, and those witnesses are 
connected with the military and police — I believe the 
General, and officers, and non-commissioned officers 
who are stationed in Belfast, or brought down at the 
time of the riots. We made an application to Major- 
General Sir Thomas Larcom, who refused to permit 
anyone to come down without a request coming from 
your Secretary; and what I ask would be, that we 
should furnish a list to the Secretary, and that those 
gentlemen may be brought down for the purpose of 
giving their testimony at this inquiry. It may so 
happen that we must consult the convenience of these 
gentlemen, one of them being Major-General Haynes, 
and other officers who have to attend to official duties ; 
and it may so chance that their evidence might not 
be upon the particular subject on which we were in- 
quiring, or in the consecutive order you require; but 
you will overlook that, I suppose. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We shall act as occasion 
requires. I only suggested what we thought the most 
convenient mode of general action. Of course, when 
occasion requires, we do not mean to bind any person 
by any particular routine. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When one witness comes 
forward to be examined on two subjects we will finish 
that witness first. 

Mr. Hamill. — With regard to exchanging lists of 
witnesses, that would be impossible, at all events at 
present. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Be kind enough to fur- 
nish to the Secretary what witnesses you require. We 
shall do all in our power to secure their attendance. 

Mr. O'Rorhe . — That shall be done as soon as pos- 
sible, as far as the military and constabulary are con- 
cerned. Here is a list. 

Mr. Rea. — I am instructed to appear on behalf of 
1,428 Homan Catholics of Belfast, who delivered me 
this requisition to be handed in. There is the usual 
amount of division among the people with regard to 
representation ; and I thought it better, as they gave 
me that list last night, about ten o’clock, to hand it to 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As to taking charge of 
that requisition, I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. Rea. — I appear in another capacity — for the 
purpose of watching the investigation ; and 1 appear 
as a member of the Town Council, the only member of 
that Council of forty elected by the Liberal party of 
Belfast. I am rather bewildered at present. I have 
only heard the commission read, and I very much 
regret that, as soon as it was signed, a copy of it was 
not inserted in the newspapers, either as news or as an 
advertisement. I really have but a very indefinite 
recollection of the contents of it, though it was twice 
read. As regards the order of the Commissioners to 
hand in a list of witnesses, it would be impossible for 
my clients or myself in my individual capacity to do 
anything of the sort to-day. 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You are not required to 
do so. We want to be furnished with some materials 
to enable us to go to work on Monday. No person will 
be embarrassed by being called upon to do anything; 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. —The matter should be 
got over as expeditiously as possible, consistent with 
justice. 

Mr. Rea . — Within the last week, and since it became 
certain that your worships were to be here as Com- 
missioners, there have been very extensive complaints 
in the town of Belfast with regard to certain parties 
who are supposed to be in favour having knowledge of 
this inquiry, which other parties and the general public 
had not. I saw complaints in the News-Letter which, 
although opposed to my party, I may agree here with 
it in stating that the Government had taken them com- 
pletely by surprise, and in suggesting that there should 
be a postponement for a period of three weeks, in order 
that parties may know what course to adopt when they 
become aware of the contents of the commission. So 
far as I am concerned, I feel bound to say I think there 
is some reason for that complaint, representing per- 
sonally a larger number than other parties who hereto- 
fore appeared, I think it would be most desirable if 
there would be an adjournment of this Commission 
until some day after the last day of term— say the 1st 
of December— so that the parties who have charge of 
this business for their respective parties might for 
themselves,' in the ordinary way in which business is 
conducted, examine witnesses, make up their minds as 
to the course they would pursue, reject a vast mass of 
irrelevant evidence, which, of course, in the first rush 
of a Commission of this sort, will be offered to the pro- 
fessional men, and then come into court, each party 
having a particular object in view, and having his own 
ideas formed as to how to achieve it; and being permitted, 
then, to such an extent as the Court may deem reason- 
able, to address the Court, in order that the opponents 
of these parties may have an idea of the case that is to 
be made. There have been Royal Commissions here 
before ; there was one in 1858 to inquire into municipal 
affairs ; and having to attend here during the entire 
period of the sitting, I found myself seriously embar- 
rassed in consequence of the Commissioners not having 
allowed the Corporation, who had carriage of the case, 
to open their case, and give to the parties an oppor- 
tunity to oppose the proceedings with a view to what 
was to be proved. The result was simply that the 
attempt to save time by preventing the usual addresses 
of advocates resulted in a consumption of time to double 
the amount really necessary, and prevented anything 
like legitimate or rational issues being joined, so that 
up to the last week of the Commission very few of us 
had any idea of what we were talking about or inquiring 
into. Sir, this warrant is dated on the 3rd of Novem° 
her, and this is the 12th ; and if the warrant had been 
published in Belfast on the 4th or 5th of Nevt-mber, we 
might have had an idea of what we were to do ; but, 
for my own part, it would be utterly impossible for me 
to commence rationally on Monday. Of course, I could 
make an attempt at commencing, and I would get 
through the business some way or another. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But supposing you were 
in that very unprepared state — and I do not doubt 
you represent it as yon believe— some other persons 
would probably be able to assist us in goino- on 
on Monday ; and when your turn conies to pro- 
ceed with anything you may think right to offer in 
evidence, very possibly you will have made every 
preparation. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And you may find that 
you have been anticipated by those who have gone 
before you. 

Mr. Rea . — I dare say Mr. M‘Lean, w ho is the Re- 
gistration Solicitor for the Conservative party, will 
have something to say on the subject, and I do not 
wish to anticipate him. But I should say there is very 
likely, from the representations I have seen, a sympathy 
between us as to the adjournment. If you think your 
time could be saved by going on on Monday, it would 
be infiuitely better that Mr. Hamill, as counsel, though 
he represents a smaller number, should lead ; and if lie 
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would open Lis case by the usual address on Monday, 
and produce his witnesses, and then if you would allow 
me to address the Court and produce witnesses, I would 
do my best, and Mr. M'Lean could open his case. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— With reference to the 
opening addresses, it is not our intention to hear speeches 
made. We have a precedent for that in all the Royal 
Commissions which have been held, and for a tribunal 
such as this, I am not at all satisfied that much assist- 
ance would be afforded by such opening addresses. We 
are to deal with evidence— we are not a judicial tribunal 
—we are to ascertain facts, and I do not think that 
would be promoted by speeches. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If any professional gen- 
tleman who comes forward can give any assistance in 
the examination or cross-examination of witnesses, he 
will receive every attention ; but any gentleman who 
wants to give his own opinions or his own views must 
go into the box and be examined. We shall not only 
save time by that, but we shall attain a far more 
desirable object— we shall carry out the end of the 
inquiry much better. We have also precedent for this 
course, and that is not an immaterial consideration. 

Mr. Rea. — I am inclined to believe, that if you do 
not allow the advocates to address you in the ordinary 
way, you will make a great mistake ; and although 

there is a great outcry against allowing speeches, the 
Legislature, four or five years ago, considered it neces- 
sary to allow an additional speech at nisiprius. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T his is not nisi prim, and 
that is the distinction. 

Mr. Rea. — It is more extensive than nisi prius one 
hundred times multiplied. If Mr. M'Lean were opening 
the case, there is nothing 1 should feel so much disap- 
pointed in as not hearing his address; and if I knew 
what he intended to prove, I would make the proper 
arrangements for meeting his case. With regard to the 
arrangements you are to recommend for the future, that 
is the most important part of your powers. I presume 
the Commission is sent down to ascertain what shall be 
done in Parliament in the way of legislation, in order 
to prevent a recurrence of these outrages. With regard 
to that important matter, I will have a great deal to 
suggest, a large portion of which the Commissioners 
might think worthy of attention, and some of it they 
would disregard ; but I could not make my preparations 
unless I heard Irom the Commissioners, in the first in- 
stance, their interpretation of their own warrant. I 
believe the local police force is, after all, as regards its 
numbers, a very fair, respectable sort of force, open to 
one objection only; and then I think that the reason why 
everything has gone wrong in this town is because, since 
the Municipal Act came into force in 1S42, the Corpo- 
ration has been in the hands of one party 

Mr. Commissioner Barky.— I s not that anticipating 
what we wore not to do to-day ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse— And when you are giving 
your opinion you must go into the box. 

Mr. Rea. I should wish to hear the interpretation 
ol the warrant. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — I think it speaks plainly 
for itself. I think the simple way to explain it is to 
read its terms which are as plain as the English lan- 
guage can make them. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Wo have given instruc- 
tions to our Secretary to have 200 copies of that war- 
rant printed and distributed. As to the interpretation, 
it requires to be interpreted as any other document— by 
the common sense of any gentleman who reads it. 

Mi-.Ii.a— I respectfully apply for m adjournment 
till the day after term. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I may as well tell you wo 
are not deposed to yield to any such application. 

Mr. AVo— ^viU not say anything more until Mr. 

M Lean speaks, because I believe his party is anxious 
lor an adjournment. 

Mr. M'Lean — Would you allow me to ask a ques- 
tion ( You have just stated you have no power to 
examine witnesses on oath. May I ask if you have any 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses here ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — None. 

Mr. M'Lean,. — May I ask another question ? If a 



witness comes into the box, and makes a false statement 
to you, can that witness be prosecuted afterwards for 
perjury? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry No. 

Mr. M'Lean. — In this investigation will you go into 
the cause of the riots ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry-. — The warrant confines us 
within the scope described in its own language. We 
have nothing to do with the origin or progress of the 
riots, save in so far as the progress bears on the consi- 
derations in the warrant — namely, the steps taken in 
their suppression, and whether the means existing are 
adequate, and whether any alteration should be made 
in the local magisterial and police jurisdiction. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse Assuming that riots 

have taken place, and that two parties were engaged 
in them, as there usually are, our duty is to inquire 
what means have been made use of by the local autho- 
rities to suppress them. No further than that will we 
go- 

Mr. M'Lean. — I was under the impression that this 
inquiry would go the length of ascertaining the cause 
of the riots ; for if we ascertain the cause of the riots 
we will have no riots in future. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We can only act under 
that warrant. 

Mr. M'Lean. — Reading this warrant, I do not know 
the description of eY-idence you will receive. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Our inquiry will not lead 
in any way to the question — which party was most in the 
wrong, or which party began, or which party continued, 
or which party was to blame. We are here merely for 
the purpose of finding out what means were takeu to 
repress and prevent what is past, in order that we may 
be able to come to a conclusion — to form a report to 
assist the Government in dealing with any future emer- 
gency. 

Mr. M'Lean. — That is exactly what I understand by 
the Commission; but, of course, I am taken by surprise 
in reading the warrant, to see that its scope is so 
limited. I thought the first inquiry would have been 
to ascertain the cause, and by removing the cause, pre- 
vent future riots. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I apprehend prevention, 
if prevention be possible, is the great object of the 
Commission. 

Mr. M'Lean.— If you go into the cause of the riots, 

I could give you evidence to show how they would be 
prevented in future. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Any evidence that in 
our judgment, will have any bearing upon that question 
of prevention we shall deem it our duty to hear to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. M'Lean. — If I understand that yon will have 
evidence so as to prevent riots in future, then I under- 
stand that you will go into the cause of the recent riots, 
and ascertain that. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will go into any 
subject relevant to the great question of prevention for 
the future. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will not go directly 
into the cause of the riots; but if you suggest to us 
that it is necessary, to some extent, to go into the cause 
to determine how they may be prevented in future, we 
may in some degree be obliged to go into the cause. 

Mr. M'Lean. — I will be able to show you the cause 
of the present riots, and if that cause do not exist in 
future we will not have any riots in the town of Belfast. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T hat is from the same 
or a like cause. 

Mr. M'Lean. — Yes ; if we ascertain the cause of the 
present riots we will ascertain that that cause should 
not exist in future ; and, therefore, we will have no riots. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If you can satisfy us as 
to the existence or non-existence of any state of facts 
as to which any steps can be taken which will insure 
the community from the recurrence of riots, such as 
those of last August, we shall consider that very per- 
tinent to the Commission. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— You see we are not con- 
sidering the cause of the riots as distinct from the pre- 
vention and suppression of them for the future. 
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Mr. M l Lean. — Am I to understand, then, that the 
witnesses produced will be able to go into individual 
cases, and point out individuals as being concerned in 
the riots? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I apprehend very clearly 
not, unless so far, of course — though I do not anticipate 
at present that such a case can arise — as it would be 
inevitable. As regards the persons who are sent for 
trial, we do not propose in the remotest degree to affect 
them. 

Mr. Commissioner Bowse. — Suppose one party says 
that in a particular locality one side originated a riot, 
we do not wish to find whether any particular person 
— A, B, C, or D — in custody had anything to do with 
that. It would be easy to say that a particular set of 
men did it without mentioning the names, if it were 
necessary to find that one side more than another was 
responsible for a certain state of facts. Further than 
that we do not purpose to go. We have nothing to do 
with individual cases. Above all, we wish to avoid 
everything in the way of recrimination further than may 
be necessary to assist in the inquiry. 

Mr. M‘Lean. — I agree with Mr. Ilea that it is totally 
impossible for any parties to be prepared to go on with 
the case now. Of course, your worships were not sent 
here for any purpose but that of getting information. 
This Commission is open for- the first time, and the 
scope of it is very different from what was anticipated. 
As a matter of course, therefore, I am not prepared 
with any witnesses ; nor do I know where to look for 
witnesses. If there was an adjournment for a week or 
a fortnight there would be an opportunity of getting- 
witnesses. You have just told me you cannot compel 
witnesses to attend ; you cannot swear witnesses, and 
you must depend on voluntary witnesses. I have an 
idea that the evidence of such parties can scarcely be 
relied on as much as the evidence of people who could 
be compelled to come here. But as you have no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses it will tell the 
same on both sides> But if we had an adjournment I 
could produce witnesses who could give information on 
the subject, if it is considered necessary to go into a 
case at all. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — With reference to the 
suggestion of postponement, I have taken a glance at 
the list of witnesses sent in by Mr. O’Rorke, and I cer- 
tainly do anticipate that you will have a very consider- 
able opportunity for making preparation for your own 
witnesses long previous to this list being exhausted. 

Mr. M'Lean. — The handing in of that list caused me 
to join with Mr. Rea in making the application for the 
adjournment, for it seemed to me that Mr. O’Rorke 
was prepared and knew the case he would have to 
make, whereas I know nothing at all about it. If Mr. 
O’Rorke had not been prepared to hand in the names 
of 139 witnesses he would have been in a position 
similar to mine, and would have joined in asking for an 
adjournment. It appears that Mr. O’Rorke, however, 
is not in our happy position of ignorance. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — 1 do not think it required 
any elaborate preparation or knowledge to prepare this 
list, for they are the names of military and police officers. 
The first name is that of General Haynes. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I. think it right to state 
that instead of 139 there are only 39 names. 

Mr. M‘Lean — Whether there are 39 or 139 he could 
not have discovered their name3 unless he had some 
previous knowledge of the scope of the Commission. 

Mr. O’Rorke. — There are about 25 instead of 139 
names. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You state that you ex- 
pected a more extensive Commission, and, therefore, 
the Commission being narrowed could not take you by 
surprise. 

Mr. Rea. — When the Government have taken such 
time to make up their minds they could surely give us 
a week 1 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. M‘Lcan, have you 
done 1 

Mr. M'Lean. — No, sir. I am acting for a number of 
parties who have been returned for trial — some of them 



on bail and others in custody. It is my duty, then, to 
see that nothing is done to prejudice their cases. And 
I considered it my duty, in regard to your statement 
that you have no power to examine witnesses on oath 
or to compel witnesses to attend, to prepare a protest 
in the name of my clients against your proceeding with 
this Commission. 

“ TO MESSRS. BARRY, Q.C., AND DOWSE, Q.C., COMMISSIONERS, &C. 

“ I, the undersigned James M'Lean, solicitor for various parties 
against whom informations have been taken for alleged participation 
in the late riots in this town, and who are now either out upon bail 
or iu custody (as the case may he), protest against your proceeding 
upon the Inquiry now opened, and assign the following reasons : — 

“ 1. That tiic Commissioners have no power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and consequently that witnesses who come forward 
will do so voluntarily, and in many cases must therefore be tainted 
with suspicion. 

“ 2. That the Commissioners have not the power to administer an 
oath, and that false witnesses cannot therefore be prosecuted for 
perjury. 

“ 3. That statements may be made by such witnesses affecting the 
cases of the persons on whose behalf I protest; and which statements, 
as they could not be anticipated, cannot be prevented from being 
made by the Commissioners. 

“ Signed on behalf of the persons referred to. 

“James M'Lean.” 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We stall receive that 
protest. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — With regard to the 
adjournment, we shall go into the inquiry so far as it is 
possible, on Monday. But if proper grounds are laid 
before us for an adjournment, we shall take them into 
consideration. But we are anxious at present to proceed 
to some extent. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If anything should tran- 
spire which would make it desirable to postpone the 
inquiry, we shall do so, and come down, if necessary, 
again and again ; but I do not think that such an 
emergency will arise. 

Mr. Rea. — Having regard to that observation, I will 
withdraw my request for an adjournment. 

Mr. Hamid. — I think it right to say one word as to 
what has been said. Until this moment I never heard 
the commission read. I did not know the general 
scope of it. The matter was spoken of iu the Hall of 
the Four Courts a day or two ago ; but what the par- 
ticular scope of it was I did uot know. I never heard 
it read until to-day, nor did the gentleman who has 
instructed me know that the Commission was coming 
down until Wednesday last. The list which 1 have 
handed in was prepared in the bar x - oom since I came 
down to the Court-house. I apprehend the other side 
are better prepared than we are, though they disclaim 
it. I shall endeavour, however, on Monday, to present 
such witnesses as we have ; and you will, of course if 
justice demands it, give such adjournment as may be 
necessary from time to time. 

Mr. Samuel Black. — I, with Mr. Suffern, t.c., appear 
before the Commissioners out of respect to Her Majesty’s 
Commission to represent the Police Committee of the 
Town Council. Not being aware of the nature of the 
Commission, the Committee had been unable to form any 
opinion as to what course they should adopt. However, 
1 submit that the parties who had applied for the Com- 
mission should first make their case ; and, if it were 
necessary, the Committee would answer the case. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will hear every side 
and all sides. We know no party more than another. 
We wish there was no side. We shall be glad to 
receive any information from the Police Committee and 
the Corporation. 

Mr. Rea The Town Clerk, as the officer of the 

Corporation, should be called upon to be present, as he 
could give the necessary information with reference to 
local arrangements. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — This gentleman states 
that he appears on behalf of bhe Committee of the Town 
Council having charge of police matters. I may observe 
that the first topic suggested in the warrant is the 
existing local arrangements for the preservation of the 
peace of this borough. Perhaps, Mr. Black, you would 
be kind enough to have the Town Clerk, or other officer 
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of the Corporation who can give us information on this 
subject, here. 

Mr. Black . — I cannot undertake to do anything of 
the sort. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — I have only made a sug- 
gestion. I do not ask as an undertaking. 

Mr. Black .— I think it is only right that those 
making the statement for the party who asked for the 
Commission to 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I recognise no party as 
asking for the Commission. We want to obtain infor- 
mation from the proper persons. Such information as 
to the existing local arrangements, and other matters 
of detail, would be properly obtained from the officers 
of the Corporation who have charge of these matters. 
T suggest that the course proper to be adopted by the 
Corporation would be to send the necessary officers 
here. Of course, if they don’t do that, I cannot help it. 
We must only endeavour to get the truth as best we 
can. 

Mr. Black — When I speak of parties, I do not refer 
to political parties. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — So far as I am indivi- 
dually concerned, 1 did not know that any person asked 
for a Commission. I never till this moment knew that. 
We don’t recognise any party as plaintiff or defendant 
here, nor any party as having a right to begin. 

Mr. Rea. — There is no disposition to claim the right 
of beginning. We are all defendants in Belfast. As I 
see the Mayor present, perhaps your worships would 
allow me to ina,ko an application. I find in the report 
of the inquiry into the origin and character of the riots 
a paragraph, to which I would take the liberty 
of calling your attention, for the purpose of making 
this order; and the object of my application is to save 
time. The paragraph which I refer to is this “ The 
local police force have no arms, they are supplied only 
with light walking-sticks, and for this reason alone 
they would have been unable to act with effect on the 
occasion of these riots; and, indeed, it is but justice to 
the men composing this force to add, that ‘in acting 
during the riots, no instance is stated in the evidence 
of misconduct in any individual; but there aro other 
causes increasing much their inutility, to which we feel 
constrained to call attention. The police force are, with 
six or seven exceptions, entirely Protestant, and those in 
any command are exclusively so ; a great many of them 
are, or have been, Orangemen — two of them actually 
walked with an Orange procession on the 13th, in the 
country, a few miles from Belfast ; and the public feeling 
as to them is unmistakable and palpable.” 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W hat is your object in 
reading from the report ? 

Mr. Rea . — I will tell you when I have read it. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— We know all about the 
report. Wc have read it. 

Mr. Rea . — I was engaged on that inquiry, and there 
was great difficulty in eliciting the facts on which the 
report is founded. Having some experience in similar 
investigations, I want to get at the matter decisively. 
This is an investigation into a political and sectarian 
matter, and I have, boldly and unmistakably, to ask 
your worships to direct or request the Mayor of Belfast, 
who is present, to order the Town Clerk to return to 
your worships, on Monday morning, or at such other 
time as you may consider convenient and reason- 
able, a list of the police force— their names and resi- 
dences, their ages, their occupations before they were 
policemen, the religion they profess, and whether 



or not they were at any period of their existence, or 
are at present, members of any secret sectarian society, 
whether legal or illegal — in point of fact legal; for I 
will not ask your worships to allow them to affirm that 
they are members of an illegal society. When that 
return is made, you will see whether, in a force of 
160 men, there are even yet more than six or seven 
who are not Protestants. I hope 1 shall not be under- 
stood to mean that being Protestants should disqualify 
them. But if there are 150 Protestants and only ten 
Catholics, then I say that the force is unfairly consti- 
tuted. We should have something like half-and-half 
in respect of religion, and if that were done, I believe 
that the people in the Pound and Sandy-row would not 

in future turn out in defence of imaginary rights 

would not in future risk their lives, transportation, and 
death on the scaffold. I have failed to have the matter 
discussed before the Town Council. I do not want 
parties to be going there, and saying that they did not 
know the religion of the men of the local force. If 
you cannot make an order to that effect, and get 
specific information on the subject, the Commission will 
be abortive in one important point — that with reference 
to the preponderance of one sect in the force. The 
only information I could get is, that Mr. Greene told 
me that there are ten or eleven Catholics in the force. 

Mr. M‘Lean . — I am a member of the Council, and 
we never tried to ascertain the religion of a man with, 
a view to appointing him, or for any other reason I 
The Council do not care what the religion of a man is. 
Their only desire is to get men for the force able to 
perform their duty. They do not enter into the ques- 
tion of religion at the time of men’s appointment. 

Mr. Rea — The appointment is by accident, and the 
accident generally turns out in favour of the Protes- 
tants. 

Mr. M l Lean — The men are appointed because they 
are suitable. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I have already stated 
that we have no power to compel -the attendance of 
the officers of the Corporation, or of any one. We can 
oiily suggest the attendance of the officers of the Corpo- 
ration, and we hope the Corporation will adopt that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Gentlemen in official 
positions in Belfast, able to give information, should 
attend for that purpose. When a gentleman attends 
to give information, he may give it either viva voce or 
by writing. We shall ask him such questions as we 
think right, and the professional gentlemen will have 
our permission to ask such questions as they should 
consider desirable. 

Mr. Rea — What I complain of is that you have no 
compulsory power. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have just as much 
as any other Commission. We make no order; 
parties may comply or not. We expect that persons 
in official positions, able to assist us, will give us all the 
assistance and information in their power. We have 
no anxiety but to do what is just and proper, without 
fear, favour, or affection. Let every gentleman under- 
stand that to be our wish and declaration. 

Mr. Dm. — No one here has any other idea. The 
Commission could not have been more satisfactorily 
constituted. Here, in Belfast, we only appear to fight, 
but there is no bad feeling among us. 

The Commissioners then adjourned till eleven o’clock 
on Monday. 
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The Commissioners sat at 11 o’clock. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — Gentlemen, I have the honour 
to appear here on behalf of the Right Rev. the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dr. Dorrian, 
the Coadjutor Bishop of the same diocese, and a large 
body of the Roman Catholics of Belfast — in fact, I may 
say, substantially, the same as those who presented the 
memorial which has eventuated in this inquiry. It was 
not until I came to Belfast last evening that I knew 
anything of the contents of the warrant or object of the 
Commission. And this morning I had the advantage of 
reading Mr. Barry’s observations in reference to the 
proposed course of the inquiry. I have observed that 
it was the wish of the Commissioners, as far as the 
nature of things would permit — and it will certainly 
conduce to clearness, and probably to despatch — that 
the order in which the topics for inquiry were suggest- 
ed on the face of the Commission should be observed 
in the evidence applied to those different subjects. I 
quite concur in the wisdom of that suggestion and ar- 
rangement, and I am prepared, as far as possible, to 
carry it out. I find, as Mr. Barry had stated, that you 
have first to inquire into the existing local arrange- 
ments for the preservation of the peace of the borough. 
Row, I think and will take the liberty of saying that 
the discretion and sound judgment which suggested 
that as the proper course required no encomium or 
support from any man. At the same time, having 
regard to the reasons staled by the Court that this 
was not in the nature of a judicial inquiry to be fol- 
lowed by prompt action of the Court itself it is not 
important or desirable that the public time should be 
occupied by the addresses of persons appearing on any 
side. I quite concur in that, and only rose for the 
purpose of stating that I propose to ofFer evidence as 
to the- existing local arrangements for the preservation 
of the peace, which involves explanations as to the 
number of magistrates and the force available for secur- 
ing the peace of the town. I shall, therefore, with a 
view to prevent a hiatus in the proceedings, have to 
call attention to the circumstance that there are some 
gentlemen connected with the military and other forces 
whose evidence we deem it important to produce before 
the Commissioners in a subsequent part of the inquiry. 
As witnesses are not to be examined on oath, probably 
you will feel some difficulty in granting anything in 
the nature of a subpoena or summons, as I do not find 
anything of that mandatory character in. the Commis- 
sion. But it occurs to me that the officers of the depart- 
ments under whom these gentlemen are acting would 
require something in the nature of a voucher authen- 
ticated by the Secretary of the Commission, to the 
effect that the attendance of these gentlemen is desired. 
There would be an awkwardness in Mr. O’Rorke merely 
sending a personal request to those gentlemen to attend 
without an intimation from your Secretary that their 
attendance would be required. I am prepared to hand 
in the names of the gentlemen if you see no impropriety 
in the course which I suggest. The certificate might 
be to the effect, that on the pending inquiry the 
appearance of those gentlemen is deemed material and 
necessary, and that you arc prepared to receive such 
evidence if they attend, or any other form of words 
that you may adopt. If the Commissioners sec no 
impropriety in this course, I would state the names of 
the parties to whom I refer. 

Mr-. Commissioner Barry. — IV c have already inti- 
mated that whenever the attendance of any witness is 
required we shall communicate in the proper quarter to 
procure the attendance here of such witness for exami- 
nation. As you correctly observed, we have no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses; but we do expect 
that persons, and especially those filling positions of an 
official character, will find no difficulty in attending. 
I- was about making an observation to Mr. Horn-ill 
with reference to the list handed in on Saturday. I 
just glanced at it at the time, and I observed that it 



contained the names of a number of official personages, 
civil and military, who were undoubtedly, I believe, 
present upon the occasion of the disturbances which 
have given rise to this inquiry. With reference to this, 
I was not then aware that a number of subordinate 
personages — constables and sub-constables — who were 
here, and whose names are set forth iu the list, are now 
away from Belfast. They have been, iu fact, remitted 
to their several stations. As sending those persons 
to Belfast from distant quarters, would be attended 
with inconvenience of various kinds that it is not 
necessary to specify, I would suggest that the number 
of witnesses might he limited — that you will not mul- 
tiply witnesses as to the same facts. Of course, if any 
controversy arises, we can exercise our discretion in 
allowing further witnesses to be examined. In the 
meantime, if you would, as far as possible, limit the 
number of witnesses you require, it would be productive 
of convenience. Iu saying that I don’t want to fetter 
you or those who appear in the inquiry in bringing 
forward such evidence as they think proper before us. 

Mr. Iiamill. — We adopt your views, and by to-morrow 
morning we will give in an amended — a curtailed list; 
if it requires to be supplemented, you have power to 
do so. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We want to make the 
inquiry as large and as comprehensive as possible, and 
we shall be guided in that object by the occasions as 
they arise and by our own discretion. 

The Mayor of Belfast I wish to hand in a list of 

the magistrates who have agreed to appear before you 
as wituesses. It was drawn up at a meeting of the 
magistrates, and the name of one only is omitted from 
it, and that is in consequence of his attendance at the 
Police Court. I refer to Mr. O’Donnell, and I may 
say that I have no doubt that he will attend. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry Very well, Mr. Mayor. 

I take it for granted that, from its nature, this is not a 
private document. 

The Mayor of Belfast. — Certainly not. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then in that case I shall 
read it, and I do so for two reasons. In the first place, 
we wish, so far as possible, that every communication 
with us shall be public, especially on such matters as 
may be referred to or embodied in our report. Se- 
condly, we shall read it with great pleasure, because we 
think that the magistrates have taken a course both 
dignified and becoming. The document states : — “ We, 
the undersigned magistrates who took part in the sup- 
pression of the late riots, have to express our willingness 
to appear and give evidence before the Commissioners.” 
This document is signed by all the magistrates who 
were here during the riot, with the exception of one 
gentleman who does not dissent, but who is not here to 
sign it. I think, Sergeant Armstrong, you said you 
were prepared to give evidence i 

Sergeant Armstrong. — In consequence of the magis- 
trates coming forward and professing to be ready to give 
evidence in the matter, it occurs to me that Mr. Orme, 
the Resident Magistrate, who was in Belfast at the time, 
should go into the box. 

Mr. Ilea. — Before any matter is examined into I wish 
to draw your attention to a fact of some importance. 
1 stated the capacity in which I appeared on Saturday, 
and I need not make any reference to it now. Sergeant 
Armstrong and I are acting collaterally for similar and 
other objects. But this is what I wish you to observe. 
I understand that since Saturday the Protestant or Tory 
party have declined to appear here to take any part in 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I have no intimation of 
that. 

Mr. Ilea. — Then if they carry out their intention this 
inquiry will be ex-par te. They should be asked whether 
they appear or whether they don’t appear, so that the 
fact may be entered in the record. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What we propose is this: 
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We will ask professional gentlemen or individuals pur- 
posing to take part in the inquiry, whether they appear 
in their individual capacity, or whether they represent 
any person or persons. If any gentleman appears, we 
will ask him that question ; and if no gentleman appears, 
then we shall have no gentleman to ask the question of. 
We are not in a position to institute an inquiry as to 
whether persons whom you call the Protestant party do 
or do not mean to take part in the inquiry. We are 
ready to hear all, but if any person dqps not come forward 
we cannot help it. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse We are ready to hear 

any gentleman who comes forward, but we cannot hear 
any gentleman who does not. 

Mr. Rea . — I am inclined to think there is a great deal 



in the ground that they did not get notice ; they will 
say that Parliament, when it comes to consider your 
report, has no means of knowing the facts with regard 
to these riots. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have nothing to do 
with what they may say in Parliament. 

Mr. Rea — I know very well their object, and I wish 
to defeat it. The warrant speaks for itself, and I am 
afraid this is rather awkward. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Well, I regret that that 
is your opinion. However, we do not share your appre- 
hensions. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will hear any gentle- 
man who comes here, and who has a locus standi. If 
he is an inhabitant of Belfast he has that. 



Edward Orme , esq., examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



1 . You are the Resident Magistrate of Belfast 1 ? — I am. 

2. How many years, or about how many, have you 
been acting in that character? — Not quite two years. 

3. I presume that you know the borough boundaries, 
I mean generally notaccurately? — Yes, I know them, I 
have some idea of them. 

4. You know when you are in the borough and out 
of the borough, generally? — Yes. 

5. Can you tell me during your period of office 
whether there has been any Resident Magistrate in 
Belfast but yourself? — Not anterior to the riots. Dur- 
ing the riots I was the only Magistrate in town. 

6. Arc there not a number of Borough Magistrates? 
— Yes, there are. 

7. How many ? — I should say there are better than a 
dozen. 1 cannot tell you exactly. All those gentlemen 
whom you call Borough Magistrates are County Magis- 
trates also. 

8. They are Magistrates of the county? — They are 
all, I believe. I am pretty sure of it. 

9. You know the Mayor, of course? — Very well. 

10. Arc there stated times for holding petty sessions 
in Belfast? — There arc. 

11. What arc they? — Every day in the week. 

J 2. Is the town divided into districts with that object 
of holding petty sessions, or is there a common court 
for the whole town?— There is a common court for the 
whole town. 

13. I presume that unless something peculiar occurs 
to prevent you, you are in the daily habit of attending 
the petty sessions court? — Yes, I always attend there. 

14. Generally speaking, how many Magistrates sit ? — 
I think sometimes three, sometimes four, sometimes five. 

15. Docs the Mayor habitually sit with you ? Did 
he during the last year? — I think he came during the 
whole year. Every time I asked him to come he always 
invariably came. 

16. He was very much there? — Yes. 

17. Is Mr. Lyons in the habit of attending the potty 
sessions ? — He is. 

18. And others of those gentlemen occasionally? — 
And others occasionally. 

19. Now, from the attendance of the Mayor and Mr. 
Lyons and your own, are the three of you, generally 
speaking, acquainted with the state of the town as to 
its peaceable condition or otherwise ?— I should say we 
ought to be. 

20. Is there a force in Belfast called the local police, 
as contradistinguished from the Constabulary?— There is. 

21. How many of the local police arc there? — Well, 
indeed. I cannot say exactly. 

22. I do not ask you to say exactly ?— About 160, 1 
should say. 

23. By whom are the local police appointed or 
nominated ? — I should say by the Town Council. 

24. Are you in the habit of giving ordinary warrants 
for execution to the local police? — No; all the Magis- 
trates’ warrants go through the Constabulary. 

25. Have you been in the habit of calling in aid the 
services of the local police for this purpose— I do not 



speak of the riots — antecedently to the riots ? — I should 
say not, there being no occasion for it. 

26. Will you state how they are employed ? — I should 
say in looking after the town. 

27. Do they patrol during the day?— Yes. Posts are 
assigned to them. 

28. Is the town divided into districts for that pur- 
pose ? — I should say so. 

29. Have they beats? — Yes. That is the term. 

30. Are they relieved at stated hours? — Just as any 
other police force. 

31. Is there a night force in this local police, or a 
force which acts during the night? — I should say there 
is a night force to relieve the day force. 

32. Are they members of the local police ? — I imagine 
they are the same body. 

33. Is there a body known as watchmen ?— No ; not 
that I am aware of. I think everything exists in that 
body. 

34. So that these 160 men represent the whole avail- 
able force for day and night duty, and for keeping the 
peace of the town ? — Yes. 

35. Are there Constabulary stations in Belfast ? 

There are. 

36. About how many? — I think five or six, or six or 
seven. 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — Seven. 

37. And the general business of the petty sessions 

is conducted through the Constabulary force? No 

doubt of it. 

38. The other body is left to attend to the peace of 
the town ? — Yes. 

39. You arc a Magistrate of the county? — Yes, of 
course. I am a Magistrate for the counties touching ou 
the district in which I officiate. 

40. Do you know whether the Mayor is a Magistrate 
of the county ? — I cannot tell. 

41. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is the Mayor of Bel- 
fast an ex-officio Magistrate of the county? — I do not know. 

The Mayor of Belfast — I am a Magistrate of the 
borough of Belfast. 

42. Sergeant Armstrong. — He acts for Belfast only ? 
— So he says. 

43. Idas he any court in which he presides as Magis- 
trate of the borough ? — Not that I am aware of. At 
least I never visited it. 

44. Are you aware whether these men — I mean those 
160 of the local police — undergo any system of drilling, 
training, or preparation for the performance of their 
duty before they are put to their business? — Well, in- 
deed, I am not — at least I never witnessed it ; but I 
understand there is a certain amount of discipline 
among them. But 1 cannot exactly testify to it. 

45. I presume that you personally had nothing to do 
with the appointment of that force at all ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

46. Are there any chief officers among that force ? — 
Yes, there are what are designated chief-constables. 

47. What are their names? — Mr. Green and Mr. 
M'Kittrick. 
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48. What are they called ? — Chief-constables. 

49. Do you personally know anything of their re- 
muneration ? — No, I do not. 

50. How many men are at the seven Constabulary 
stations in Belfast ? — From six to seven or more at each 
station ; between sixty and seventy altogether. Albert 
Crescent is head-quarters, and there are more there than 
at any of the others ; that is between the Pound and 
Sandy-row. The other stations are North Queen-street, 
Antrim-road, Crumlin-road, Falls-road, Bradbury-place, 
and Suffolk-road. 

51. Were all these stations in existence when you 
came here ? — They were. I am not here two years. 

52. Now are there any stations, properly speak- 
ing, for the local police through the town at which 
they rendezvous ? — Not that I am aware of, except the 
police-office. 

53. Where is that! — Near the Corn-market, in 
Police-square. 

54. How far is that from the Ulster Railway 
Station ? — Well, not a quarter of a mile. 

55. Then am I to understand that there is not any 
place in Belfast at which on an emergency a dozen or 
twenty of the local police might be found ? — There is 
not ; at least I am not aware of it. 

56. Now, as a matter of fact, during your experience 
here, have the local police been in the habit of reporting 
directly to you any matters touching the peace of the 
town that fell under their observation, I mean indepen- 
dently of and before the riots? — Well, no. I never had 
any communication. Any reports that came to me 
came through the Constabulary. They arc not in my 
department. 

57. Do you suppose you have any jurisdiction to call 
on the local police to aid in the execution of a warrant 
or to take your general direction as Magistrate ; what is 
your opinion on the subject? — I declare I think it would 
be rather irregular for me to do so. I do not require 
it, having the other body at my disposal. I do not 
interfere with them, directly or indirectly. I have 
never done so. 

58. Do you know who it is that directs and controls, 
and regulates that local police force ; whom do they 
obey? — I should say they are under the control of the 
Town Council, in the first instance, subject to their 
officers. 

59. Who are practically their commanders — you 
would not expect the Town Council to go out in their 
robes to put down a riot? — I should say Mr. Green and 
Mr. M'Kittrick are their commandants. 

60. From whom do they derive their authority ? — 
If not from the Town Council, I do not know any other 
source. 

61. You regard them as under the command of Mr. 
Green and Mr. M'Kittrick, who derive their authority 
from the Town Council ? — That is my idea ; I may be 
wrong. 

62. And during your period of office you never inter- 
fered with that force in any way ? — No, except they 
were on duty. 

63. Antecedently to the riots? — No, never; unless 
in previous riots, when they were called on duty with 
the Constabulary. 

64. Do you know whether there is any book of regu- 
lations handed to the local police on their appointment? 
— I do not. 

65. But there is such a thing given to the Constabu- 
lary ? — I am aware that they have their code of regu- 
lations. 

66. But you never saw any code of regulations of the 
local force? — No, sir. 

67. Could you tell me the population of Belfast in 
round numbers ? — About 140,000. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — N ot so much. In the 
last Census it is 120,000. 

Mr. Orme . — But the increase has been somewhat mira- 
culous. 

68. Sergeant Armstrmg. — Do you know the number 
of metropolitan police in Dublin ? — I do not. 

69. But these 160 for day and night, and 60 of 



the Constabulary to attend to the orders of the Magis- 
trates, these 120 men represent the whole available 
force in Belfast at the disposal of the authorities? — Yes. 

70. I am told the number of the Constabulary is about 
fifty-two ? — I started by saying that I could not be 
very accurate. 

71. Now', I think there are about a dozen Magistrates 
in Belfast ? — I should say more. 

72. Are there several of the Magistrates that do not 
act? — Some do not act except they are called for or asked. 
But I have very seldom been obliged to call for any of 
them except the gentlemen who attend there regularly. 

73. You spoke of some former disturbances of a 
character somewhat resembling the late ones ? — Yes. 

74. Give me the dates of any other disturbances in 
Belfast? — The 12th of July, 1863 and 1864, and the 
day of the Prince of Wales’s marriage. 

75. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That was on the 
10th of March, 1863?— Yes. 

7 6. Did you find it necessary to call for their assist- 
ance on these occasions ? — No ; but I always found 
them very willing to come. 

77. Sergeant Armstrong. — They came willingly? — 
Always. 

78. Do you recollect September, 1862, the September 
preceding the Prince of Wales’s marriage? — I imagine 
I was not here. 

79. In September, 1862 ? — I was not here then. 

80. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— H ow long are you 
here? — Not quite two years. 

81. Were you here at the time of the meeting that 
was held in the Botanic Gardens? — No, I was not. I 
came shortly afterwards. 

82. Is there any military stationed here ? — There is a 
battalion, consisting of depots of seven regiments. 
There might be 1,000 men. 

83. So many as that? — About 500 effective and 500 
recruits, I should say ; but they were not available 
during the riots, because previous to the riots two large 
drafts had been sent away, which lessened tlieir strength 
very much. 

84. But, generally speaking, there is a depot battalion? 
—Yes. 

85. Is there any cavalry stationed in Belfast ? — A 
troop — half a squadron. 

86. Is it part of your duty to receive from the Sub- 
Inspectors of the Constabulary or any other officer, re- 
ports referable to breaches of the peace or disturbances 
in the district ? — Yes; it is the duty of the Constabulary 
officer to report to me, as Stipendiary Magistrate, any 
thing of that sort ; which they all do. 

87. Are you able to tell whether the local police 
observe a similar course as to the Mayor or the chiefs 
of the forces, or any other officer? — No, I am not. 

88. Now, in reference to local arrangements, as to the 
position of the Constabulary stations, do you think them 
well placed for the purpose for which they arc in- 
tended ? — No, I do not. I would have them more dis- 
tributed over the town. 

89. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is that the local 
force? — No, the Constabulary. I would have more in 
the disturbed districts. 

90. Sergeant Armstrong. — What do you call exactly 
the disturbed districts ? — in or about Peter’s-liill, Sandy- 
row, the Pound, and that direction. 

91. Durham -sirbet ? — Yes; all that district is under 
the one denomination. 

92. Mr. Commissioner Dowse The district about 

Albert-crescent ? — Yes ; that is, the Pound district. 

93. Sergeant Armstrong. — Will you tell us about the 
area of the disturbed district; the extent of it? — It is 
very considerable. 

94. Confine yourself to something approaching it in 
furlongs or miles? — I should say that it is three or four 
miles round, or very likely more. 

95. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Can you form any 
opinion of the proportion it bears to the rest of the 
town ? — A very considerable ratio. 

96. Is it one-fourth, one-third, one-fifth, one-sixth, or 
one-eighth? — I should say less then one-third of the town. 

c 
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97. Sergeant Armstrong. — I shall ask you to mark 
out the place on the map with a pencil 1 — I shall be 
happy to do so, it is something about one-third of the 

3 q. place ; but I cannot be accurate. 

98. Can you tell me in those disturbed districts, how 
many of the local police are on the beat in the day 
time ? — Well, indeed, the number I cannot tell ; but I 
always see them on duty there. 

99. They always wear uniform, of course ? — They do. 

100. I suppose they are plainly distinguishable from 
the Constabulary? — Yes; one wears a blue uniform, 
the other a green. 

101. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do they wear round 
hats ? — Exactly. 

102. Of these Constabulary stations, how many arc 
within the disturbed districts? — Two or three, I should 

^y- 

103. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, in the usual 
state of the affairs of the town ? — Y es ; there are several 
additional since the riots. In the usual state of the 
town there are two or three. 

104. Sergeant Armstrong. — I presume it was well 
known by the local police during the riots that you 
were Resident Magistrate ? — I should say so. 

105. During the late riots did any of the chiefs of the 
'ocal police make reports to you ? — Not officially. But 
the chiefs were always ready to come to me, and did 
come to me on several occasions. 

106. Did they officially make reports to you? — Not 
in writing. 

107. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — By the chiefs you 
mean the two gentlemen whom you have mentioned? — 
Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green. 

108. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they come to 
you and give you information? — Certainly. 

109. Sergeant Armstrong. — During the riots? — 
Continually. 

,110. Can you state when first any of them gave yon 
information? — I should say that from the beginning 
Mr. M'Kitlrick came to me. 

111. Fix the date ? — I think he was with me on the 
evening of the 8th of August. I was there from the 
beginning— from the 8th of August. 

112. What information did they give you? — Well, 
indeed, I cannot exactly say. 

113. On the evening of the 8th of August? — I 
cannot exactly tell you. I did not take a note of it. 

114. Did it not make an impression on you? — It did 
not. 

115. It was of a tri vial character ? — Yes. They were 
already there when I came up. 

116. You went up in consequence of the information 
i hat he gave you ? — No ; as well as my memory serves 
me, he was at the Boyne Bridge. There was a riot, 
f got information of it. I think it was from the Head- 
constable, Rankin. 

117. One of the Constabulary ? — Yes. I repaired to 
the place at once. 

118. At about what o’clock? — About seven o’clock. 

119. You saw what was going on ? — It was all over. 

120. Up to that time did you see either Mr. M‘Kit- 
trick or Mr. Green on the subject? — I did not. 

121. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is Head-constable 
Rankin stationed at Albert-crescent?— He is stationed 
at Albert-crescent. 

122. When you got to the place you saw Mr. M'Kit- 
trick there ? — Yes. 

123. Had the crowd dispersed at the time or disap- 
peared ? — They were going away— dispersing. 

124. Were they dispersing or disappearing ? — Yes. 

I remained there a long time and I saw nothing after- 
wards. 

125. In what direction did they go ? — I think they 
went in every direction — they scattered. 

126. Had' you any communication with the Mayor 
on that evening ?— No ; I cannot say that I had. I am 
not certain. 1 certainly had the next evening. 

127. The next evening? — Yes. 

128. Where was it that you saw the Mayor the 
next evening ? — I think it was in the same locality. 



129. On the evening of the 9th? — Yes; it is very 
difficult to recollect every thing. 

130. Did you take a note of it at the time ? — This is 
a copy of my report to Government; at least some notes 
that I took. 

131. That will fix dates for the transactions. Had 
you any force on that occasion ? — On which occasion. 

132. On the 9th? — There were police there. 

133. At the Boyne Bridge ? — Yes ; there was a party 
of Constabulary. 

134. About how many? — I think about twenty men. 

13 5. Were there any of the local police there? — 
There were. 

136. About how many? — I cannot exactly say; a 
few. 

137. Half a dozen ? — I should say so ; or more. 

138. Was there any other Magistrate there besides 
yourself and the Mayor ? — Mr. Taylor. 

139. Any other? — No, sir. — Here is what I say: — 
“ On the evening of the 9th, owing to the manifestation 
of party spirit, I deemed it advisable to consult the 
Mayor as to the necessity of calling in an extra force 
of Constabulary to aid in the preservation of the public 
peace. Accordingly, with the acquiescence of the 
Mayor, I handed a requisition, at twelve o’clock mid- 
night, to Sub-inspector Garroway, who took immediate 
steps to have 150 additional men in Belfast by the next 
evening.” 

140. The Mayor concurred with you in that ? — He 
did, sir. 

141. Did that impression of yours result from what 
you observed on that evening, or did you, as on the 8th, 
take the report in your own mind ?— The two transac- 
tions, the 8th and the 9th, were in my mind. We had 
then but a handful of men in the town, a small party 
of constabulary and the local police. 

142. They were insufficient where such a party spirit 
was manifested ?— Perfectly so. A part of the Con- 
stabulary was left to guard the barracks, and when the 
parties to guard and relieve the guards in the barracks 
were taken from the fifty or sixty men, the available 
force was very much diminished. 

143. That the appearance of party spirit on the 8th 
and the 9th led you to consider, and the Mayor con- 
curred with you, that the force in the town was quite 
insufficient ? — Quite inadequate. 

144. For the protection of the town? — For the pro- 
tection of the town. 

145. The Mayor concurred in that? — He concurred 
in that. 

146. Did he sign any document to the effect ? — I do 
not think he did. He acquiesced in the part I took, 
and in my request. 

147. For 150 additional police ? — On the following 
evening. 

148. The 10th ?_Ycs. 

149. Had you before the 8th, or about the 8th, heard 
anything which led you to suspect that there might be 
disturbances?— I had not the slightest tittle of suspicion. 
If I had I should have taken precautions. 

150. Did you see Mr. Lyons on the 9th or the 8th 1 
—No; I think Mr. Lyons was not here. I think he 
was in England. 

! 151. You did not see him on the 8th ? — No ; I did not. 

152. Nor on the 9th ? — Nor on the 9th. 

153. When did he first make his appearance do you 
recollect ?— I cannot recollect ; it may be very likely 
on Saturday. 

154. On what day of the month? — Saturday was the 
13th. 

155. But he was here before the riots were finally 
suppressed? — Oh, yes, I think he was here about the 
13th. 

156. You saw party spirit manifested on the 8th and 
9th ; was the. character of it unusual, or was it what 
you have noticed on other occasions? — Well, I think 
so. I have been so unaccustomed to Belfast that I 
cannot give an opinion, except from what I actually 
saw. The manifestation of party spirit was something 
the same. 
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157. Of a like character ?— Of a like character- 
violent party spirit on both sides. 

158. The Mayor agreed with your views as to the 
necessity of further forces ? — Yes. 

159. Did he happen to make any observation that it 
was not a singular thing, or that he was not astonished 
at it, or anything to that effect ? — He did not exactly 
say so. He may have had an impression on his mind 
on the subject. But there was no opposition on his 
part. I think the suggestion came from him. 

ICO. Was that meeting between you and him casual, 
or was it solicited on your part?— No, not by any 
means. He was there. 

161. It was not by arrangement? — I cannot exactly 
tell that. 

162. Where did you meet? — In the disturbed dis- 
tricts. 

163. Near the Boyne Bridge?— In that locality. 

164. Mr. Commissioner Bakiiy. — C an you recollect at 
about what hour on the 9th?— It must have been late, 
because it was at about twelve o’clock at night that I 
gave the requisition to Mr. Garroway. I should say 
that it must have been about 11 o’clock. 

165. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were 'you assisted on 
that occasion by any other Magistrates ? — Not exactly 
at that moment. I think all were away. 

166. From what passed between you are you able to 
say whether he regarded the disturbed districts as in 
any danger ? — No, I should say not exactly in danger ; 
but there was danger to the peace of the town. To a 
certain extent he must have had that on his mind. 

167. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you gather 
that from what he said?— Yes, because he considered 
it necessary to send for 150 men. 

168. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did yon ever find it 
necessary to have such a force called for ? — We always 
had a large force additional — 200 or 300 men in those 
cases. We were always prepared when anniversaries 
were coming on. 

169. The Prince of Wales’s marriage was not an 
anniversary ; on that day did you find it necessary to 
call for any addition to your force? — Yes. 

170. Did the Mayor convene them ?— Decidedly. 

171. About how many did you send for? — That is 
more than I can tell. A couple of hundred men were 
brought in. 

172. Was there an additional force brought in on the 
12th of July, 1863, in anticipation of that day? — Yes. 

173. From the .apprehension of disturbances? — Yes. 

174. Was there a party demonstration ? — Yes. 

175. Was a like course adopted last July? — Yes. 

176. How many were brought in on those occasions? 
— Between 200 and 300 men. 

177. On each of these occasions?— Yes, between 200 
and 300 men. 

178. In your opinion, calling in that additional force 
was necessary to the preservation of the peace? — 
Decidedly. 

179. Were you able to act as Magistrate during the 
late riots ? — Part of the time I was not well. I was 
perfectly knocked up by the first week’s work. I was 
struck with stones. 

180. You were struck with stones ? — On two or three 
occasions. 

181. Was that in Ilamil-street? — No, in Sandy-row 
— between Sandy-row and the Pound. I was taking a 
prisoner of the Sandy-row party. 

1 S2. What sort of fellows were they ?— They are very 
violent on both sides indeed. 

183. Are they the people known as the Orange sec- 
tion? — Yes ; the Sandy-row boys. 

184. And you were struck with a stone, on what 
day? — On Wednesday, the 10th, I think, or Thursday. 
1 received a severe blow of a stone on the hand ; one 
of my fingers was broken. 

185. What force had you with you at the time? — 
Constabulary. 

186. How many ?— Between thirty and forty men. 
It was a dark night. 

187. Was there any other Magistrate with you ? — 
On that occasion, no. 



188. Did you see the Mayor soon after that? — No; Sisco.nu Day. 

I said that I did not. , — ~ 

189. Do you know whether he was in Belfast at all November 14. 
that night after he concurred in applying for 150 addi- Edward Orme. e»q. 
tional men ? — I do, not think he was. 

190. When did you see him next after he agreed to 
get in 150 additional men ? — I saw him the next night. 

191. That would be the night of the 10t.h ? — I think 
so. I saw the Mayor on Thursday morning. 

192. That was on the 11th ? — It was, sir. 

193. Are you aware that he went away shortly after 
that? — I think he went away that evening. He told 
me he was going to Fleetwood, on his way to Harrogate. 

194. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What evening did 
he go away ? — I think it was on the evening of the 
11th. 

195. Had the additional force arrived at the time ? 

—Yes. 

196. Was their presence, in your opinion, necessary 
at the time?— Well, I Should say so, sir. 

197. Was the town still in a disturbed state on 
Thursday, the 11th ? — No. When I had the conversa- 
tion with the Mayor, everything appeared to be settling 
down. 

198. In the disturbed districts? — Yes. I was not 
in them early in the day. I was there in the evening. 

“ On the next day (Thursday), the 1 1th, my report con- 
tinues, “ the town was quite quiet till evening. The 
Mayor, who had previously made arrangements for leaving 
Belfast, left for Fleetwood about seven o’clock. I had 
made arrangements to have the 200 extra iorce of Con- 
stabulary assembled at five o’clock, p.m. Nothing par- 
ticular occurred till eight o’clock, p.m.” 

199. Did you assemble all the force at five o’clock? 

— That was precaution. I rode over to the Police 
Barrack at Albert-crescent, at five o’clock, and assem- 
bled the force. 

200. Did you tell, the Mayor?— I suppose he was 
aware of it. 

201. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You considered it 
necessary to be on the alert ? — Undoubtedly. 

202. Sergeant Armstrong. — When after that did yon 
see the Mayor? — I did not see him after that. He 
sailed that evening at five o’clock. Nothing particular 
occurred until about eight, p.m., when the rioting com- 
menced. 

203. Now, after the departure of the Mayor, did any 
other Magistrate co-operate with you, generally speak- 
ing ? — Not on that day. 

204. Not during the 11th ? — Not during the 11th. 

205. Was there any other Magistrate in Belfast? — I 

206. Was there on the 12th ? — Yes, Doctor Murney 
was with me at 11 o’clock, and Mr. Taylor. 

207. I suppose you know the Bankmore Penitentiary? 

— I do. 

208. Did you see it in a wrecked condition ? — Yes. 

209. Was that on the 12th ?— Yes. It was attacked 
twice. 

210. Was anybody actively co-operating with you 
on the 12th ? — Yes, there was. 

211. Who was that? That was on the Friday ?— 1 
have just mentioned Dr. Murney and Mr. Taylor. 

212. Had you before heard of the wrecking of the 
Penitentiary? — Yes. But I received no intimation 
that the house of the sexton of Friar’s-bush had been 
attacked. 

213. You received no intimation of its being assailed 
or wrecked ?— Not immediately. That was done some 
days before — two days before. 

214. 1 thought it was done on the lltli ?— No, 1 
think that was done on the evening of the 9th. 

215. That was on the evening of the mock funeral? 

—Precisely, at the beginning of the business. 

216. When did you hear of the sexton’s house being 
wrecked ? — I heard it the day after. 

217. That was on the 10th ?— Yes. 

218. Are you aware of any requisition, or was any 
made to you, to protect the Bankmore Penitentiary ? — 

Yes, I think so. 

219. When ? — I will refer to my notes. It is such a 

C 2 
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long business it is very hard to recollect it all without 
referring to my notes. 

220. Had you before that received a letter from the 
s>j. Bishop, or any other person, in order to anticipate the 

attack on that place ? — I had. 

221. Have you that letter here ? — I have not. 

222. Have you it at home ?— Indeed I do not think 
I have, there was such confusion at the time. 

22.3. Can you give me the substance of it ?— It was 
that an attack of the sort was apprehended. 

224. On what? On the Bankmore Penitentiary, 
where Catholic females are taken for charity. 

Hid you send any one to protect it? — Yes; 
Mr. Garroway went there with a large force of police. 
lie is dead since. He died from small-pox. 

226. Hid you accompany him ? — I did not. 

227. Hid any other Magistrate ? — I was the only one 

228. In what? — In that locality. That was on 
lhursday. 

i V ! crG y° u 0,1 duty when you received the 

letter ? — I wa3. 

230. Unaccompanied by any other Magistrate? — 
xcs. 

231 What was going on?— Rioting of the most 
terrible description. 

232. You could not leave where you were ? No. 

233. And you sent him jn your place ?— He was the 
next best man I could get. 

234. Bid ho take auy force with him ? — He took a 
large force of police. 

235. You were the only Magistrate then present ? — 
I was the only Magistrate then present. 

23G. flow long had you been out ou that day when 
you received the letter? — I cannot tell you; but as 
soon as I received the letter I immediately attended to 
it. I gave it to Mr. Garroway. 

237. Bid the police go there ?— They did go there. 

238. How long did they stay? — Mr. Garroway came 
back some time afterwards. 

239. How soon ?_I should say in less than an hour ; 
and he reported that there was nothing doing at the 
place. 

240. And the next evening you heard that it had 
been wrecked ?— Yes. 

241. Mr. Commissioner Bowse.— W hat do you mean 
by wrecking? — The windows being broken. 

242. Sergeant Armstrong .— Were the sashes broken 1 
—I daresay they were. I know that it was attacked 
a second time. 

243 At what time did you get the Bishop’s letter ?— 
l.o wards evening. 

244. Had you seen any of the Magistrates that 
morning?— What morning— the 10th? 

1 245. Yes?— No Magistrate was with me on that 

246. Ho yoIl know whether any other Magistrate 
besides the Mayor was aware of the requisition for the 
loO police ?— The only other Magistrate that was aware 
of it was Mr. Taylor. If he did not hear of it, I am 
not aware of any other, because I imagine the others 
were away. 

247. Mr. Commissioner Bowse. — Absent from the 
town altogether ? — They were not with me. 

248. Ho you know whether they were absent from 

town— were they away for the summer ? — I daresay 
they were. J 

249. At all events they were not available on the 
spot ?— They were not available until the 11th, when 
Hr. Murncy was with me. 

250. Sergeant Armstrong .— From your experience 

and observation, do you believe that from the state of 
party feeling in the disturbed districts there is risk of 
a breaking out on the slightest provocation ? — I veriLv 
believe there is. 3 

251. Mr. Commissioner Bowse. — Even now ?— Any 

moment; while we are talking here. ' J 

Sergeant A rmstrong. — Having regard to the 
fact that the local police are not under your control, 
and that you are lelt practically to rely on the Consta- 
bulary, composed of lilty or sixty men, of whom a number 



must be left at the barracks, is the ordinary force 
in Belfast fairly available for the prevention of such 
scenes sufficient ? — How do you mean, sir ? As re"ards 
numbers ? 

253. Yes? — Not at all. It is like a drop in the 
ocean. If you saw those fellows out. Bublin and 
Belfast are very different. 

254. Bublin is peaceable ? — Precisely. 

255. Now, having regard to the discipline of these 
iOU men, do you know anything of their discipline or 
efficiency as a quasi military body ? — Except in file 
marching through the town ; I have never seen them 
go through any other movement. I never saw them 
dnlled nor going through any evolutions under officers. 

2o6. Have they any arms ? — No. 

257. Have they batons?— I think so. I am sure 
they have. 

258. Mr. Commissioner Bowse.— Bo you mean batons 
in addition to their walking-sticks ? — It strikes me that 
eveiy man on duty has a baton. 

259. In his pocket? — Yes. 

260. In addition to the walking-stick ?— Yes. 

Mr. Ilea . — The day men have batons ; the night men 
have sticks. 

Mr. Orme . — They all have batons when on duty. 

261. Sergeant Armstrong.— In addition to the large 
stick ?— Precisely. I am not prepared to say that the 
stick is part of their equipment. I rather think not, 
but 1 am not certain. 

262. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T hat appears to be 
a matter ot individual taste? — Entirely. 

263. Sergeant Armstrong. — Are you sufficiently 
acquainted with the disturbed districts, and the current 
of feelings among them, to answer this question— whe- 
ther the Catholic population in the disturbed districts 
regard the local police with confidence, and would, when 
necessary, apply to them for protection ?— That is rather 
a difficult question to answer, except from hearsay. 

264. So far as you have collected, as a man of the 
world with his eyes and ears open, what would you 
say ?— I should say that they do not. But I do not 
know it as a matter of fact. 

2 -n 5 r 1 d ? I ! ofc ask y° u wIi ether their opinion is well 
or ill founded, but you do not believe that they are 
regarded with confidence by that portion of the popula- 
tion ?— No. 1 1 

266. Or that they would be applied to by them for 
protection ? — No. 

267. Have charges of partiality an the part of the 
local police been made by the class of people to which 
1 have referred on several occasions ? — I cannot charge 
my memory with them. 

268. Bo you recollect the investigation of any case 
before yourself in which their conduct was drawn in 
question and imputations made upon them? I do not 
ask you to say whether well or ill founded.— Yes, I 
think so. 

269. Extensively ?— They have been made. 

. n .i^ 8 y° u , a H e t° state whether there exists in 
the Catholic population of these districts, whether wisely 
or not, a strong feeling of dissatisfaction as to the local 
lorce ?— I hat is a very difficult question, but I have my 
own ideas on the point. 

271. That is all I ask 1 — They do not esteem them 
as they ought to do. 

272. As conservators of tne ; peace ?— Yes. 

273. Bo they regard them with distrust ?— Indeed I 
cannot tell. 

274. So far as yon believe S-So far as I believe, 
they do. 

275. Do you know any reason for that state of things, 
as a man ot good sense and a gentleman knowing the 
world? What do you think is the reason of it?— I 
think where there is such fearful religious animosity 
on k° th s,des > tIlc feeling must emanate from that. 

v T l , cs , the religious element affect the question ? 
— Yes, I think so. 

277. B it because the force is Catholic ?— No be- 
cause the force is all Protestant; that is my idea. ' 

278. And appointed by the Town Council, who are 
all I rotestant ? — I do not know whether they are or not. 
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279. Have you heard Catholics complain on the 
score that they were Orangemen? — There has never 
been any complaint made to me, and I know nothing 
further than having heard it. 

280. Did it ever come before you as a Magistrate ? 
— Never ; but I dare say I have seen it in the papers. 

281. Do you believe it? What do you think about 
it yourself? — Well, I think there is a good deal of re- 
ligious animosity or hostility. 

282. That’s more than religious animosity — that is 
party animosity? — It amounts to that. 

283. Have you heard of any complaint on the score 
of them being an Orange force ? — I have. 

284. Have you heard that it was made up of Orange 
lodges at Crumlin and elsewhere ? — Indeed I do not 
know. I have not the least idea. 

285. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You say it is an 
Orange force ? — I mean a Protestant force. 

286. Do you mean by that an Orange body? — 
Orangeisui is generally the word we hear of so much 
here. I meant by that a Protestant body. 

287. Sergeant Armstrong.— Do you ever hear of them 
being complained of as being an Orange body as well 
as a Protestant body? — No. 

288. Or that they had been so ? — Not that I can 
charge my memory with. I never heard any com- 
plaint of the sort. 

289. Now, you have said that your opinion is, that 
the force is inefficient? — In consequence of their num- 
bers, I did. 

290. Do you know any other reason at all that 
operates on your mind in arriving at that conclusion ? 
— How do you mean ? 

291. Would you think a mixed force, not exclusively 
Protestant, but a mixed force of Protestants and 
Catholics, would be more likely to inspire confidence, 
and lead better to the preservation of the peace? — I 
think it would bear a better character if it was so. 

292. Do you believe that there exists among the 
classes of the community to whom you have referred 
a distrust of that force as an unfair force ? — I imagine 
there does; hut I do not know of it of my own knowledge. 

293. Is that an extensive feeling and widely spread ? 
— Yes. It must be, where there is such a large popu- 
lation. 

294. I do not know whether you joined in the appli- 
cation to the Irish Government for a re-organization of 
the police force here ? — No, sir. It did not come within 
my province. If the Government wanted any infor- 
mation they would apply to me. 

295. You are aware that some of the Magistrates 
went to Dublin on the subject? — Yes, I am. 

296. Do you happen to have a copy of the requisi- 
tion? — No. 

297. You did not take part in it ? — No ; because if 
there was any thing to be asked about it, it would be 
to me that they would apply. 

298. What was it that first attracted your attention 
on the 8th of August ? — I think it was one of the Con- 
stabulary coming to me late in the evening, and saying 
that there was a gathering in that place. 

299. Give the name of the place ? — Sandy-row. 

300. That was one of the Constabulary ? — I think so ; 
so well as my memory serves me ; either that or Head- 
constable Rankin. 

301. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you any 
notion of the respective numbers of the population of 
Belfast as regards religion ? 

Mr. Rea stated that there were 40,000 Catholics and 
100,000 Protestants. 

302. Sergeant Armstrong. — It was by some member 
of the Constabulary force that the first intimation was 
given to you of a disturbance on the evening of the 8th 
of August ? — It was. 

303. And not by one of the local police ? — No. 

304. Are you aware that any of the local police were 
on duty or on their beats that evening? — Yes; I fancy 
that they were there. 

305. But it was from one of the Constabulary that 
you got the first intimation ? — As well as I remember, 
it was from the Head-constable. 



306. At what o’clock ? — It was late, very late. 

307. Was it after dark? — Not exactly, because the 
evenings are long in August. I think here is the man 
that came to me (pointing to Head-constable Rankin.) Edward Orme, esq. 

308. Where did you go to first ? — I went straight to 
the Boyne Bridge, to the place where the crowd was. 

309. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is that the bridge 
over the railway ? — Yes; the bridge over the railway, 
recognised as having that name. It has lately been 
called that. 

310. Sergeant Armstrong — Was it the Sandy-row 
people gave it that name? — I do not know. 

311. Did you go into Sandy-row? — I did. 

312. What did you see ? — I saw very little. There 
was nothing to be seen. I heard a parcel of fellows 
shouting; but the moment I got there they dispersed. 

I think Mr. Taylor was with me. 

313. They dispersed ? — They went away in different 
directions. 

314. About how many were there ? — Some hundreds. 

There may have been 200 or 300. 

315. What class of people were they? — More like 
workpeople than anybody else. 

316. Were many of them inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes. 

317. People of the place ? — Yes. 

318. What were they saying ? — They were shouting ; 
but what, I declare I cannot say. 

319. Was their language complimentary or otherwise 
to any particular portion of the community ? — They 
shouted. I think they abused Mr. Rea, as well as 1 
heard. 

320. Anybody else that you are aware of? — I do not 
know. They dispersed and walked away. They may 
have said many things that I did not hear. 

321. Did you see them do anything? — I did not. If 
I had seen anything illegal I would have stopped it. 

Whatever they did had been done before I came. 

322. Did you learn what they had done ? — Not at 
that particular moment, with the exception of the burn- 
ing of the effigy of O’Connell. 

323. Tell us what you saw and what you learned ? — 

I will read it from my report. “On Monday, the 8th of 
August, a great excitement existed in Belfast amongst 
the Protestant party, in consequence of the O’Connell 
demonstration which took place in Dublin that day. A 
considerable number of Roman Catholics went by train 
to Dublin for that occasion, and returned here upon the 
8th instant by the nine o’clock train, p.m. There was 
a large concourse of Protestants awaiting the return 
of the train containing the Roman Catholics. At a 
bridge at Sandy-row, called the 1 Boyne Bridge,’ 
likely named so by the Sandy-row party. This crowd 
had music with them, and shots were fired. Previous to 
this they had proceeded round the Sandy-row district, 
with an efligy representing O’Connell. They had it 
with them at the bridge. When the whistle of the train 
was heard the effigy was then set on fire. The train 
passed under the bridge ; immediately after which a 
shout was raised to ‘go on.’ A party of Constabulary, 
consisting of thirty men, with Head-constable Rankin, 
was there, and an attempt was made by the Protestant 
crowd to cross the bridge in the direction of the Roman 
Catholic locality.” 

324. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, towards the 
Pound ? — Yes. “ The Constabulary were formed four 
deep, and prevented the crowd from proceeding. The 
efligy was still burning. There was no opposition then 
given by the Roman Catholic party. After the burning 
of the effigy the party dispersed.” 

325. Sergeant A rmslrong. — At what time did you get 
there ? — I got there, I should say, at about eight or 
nine o’clock ; it was very late. 

326. And you stayed there for three hours ? — Nearly. 

I cannot say that I did. I came away, and went back. 

But there was nothing done. The Head-constable will 
explain all that. Nothing was done while I was 
there. 

327. Did you arrest anybody? — Nobody. I saw 

nobody to arrest. 

328. Was any one arrested by your order ? — No. 
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329. Or in your presence ? — There was no arrest that 
night. 

330. Were any of the local police there ? — I should 
sq. say there was. 

331. Did you see any one of them on his beat — I 
mean was any body of them assembled to aid you ? — 
Well, I do not recollect, Sergeant Armstrong, if there 

332. Were there shots fired ? — Not when I was there. 

333. Were you informed by the constables whether 
there had been any firing? — Yes. 

334. That place is in a proclaimed district? — It is. 
All Belfast is proclaimed. 

335. Did the police inform you whether the shots 
were fired from the open streets or from houses ? — From 
the open streets. 

336. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they see it 
done? — They reported nothing more than that shots 
were fired. 

337. Did they say that it was in their presence ? — 
Not exactly. They reported that shots were fired. 

338. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou are referring 
to the report of the Head-constable? — Yes. 

339. Sergeant Armstrong . — That is Rankin? — Yes. 

340. Then, 1 suppose, you retired for the night at 
about twelve o’clock, when the crowd had dispersed? 
— Yes ; the town was perfectly quiet then. 

341. Is what you call the Catholic district close to 
that bridge, on the other side? — It is the principal 
dividing point. You do not know the locality. 

342. Not very well? — The principal dividing point 
is at Albert-street barrack, in the Pound. 

343. But that demonstration, such as it was, was in 
close proximity to the Catholic quarter? — Yes. 

344. And it must have been heard by the Catholics 
there? — I should say so. 

345. Was it not, in your opinion, highly provoking 
and offensive ? — I think that the thing was wrong. 

346. Do you think it was done for the purpose of 
provoking them? — I cannot come to any other con- 
clusion. 

347. Did the Catholic party make reprisals ? — I did 
not come in contact with them. 

348. They were quite quiet? — I did not see them. 

349. It was not reported to you by the police that 
they did ? — No. 

350. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is the bridge ele- 
vated ?— It is, sir. 

351. And on each side there is a parapet of galvanized 
iron ?— There is. 

352. With the intention of shutting out the steam ? 

— Yes, and to allow the train to pass under the bridge. 

At the same time, if anything was put on the parapet, 
it would be seen from the railway. 

353. Sergeant Armstrong .■ — And from the surround- 
ing neighbourhood ? — Yes, as rather in an elevated 
position. 

354. Are you aware that it was on the bridge that 
the effigy was burned ? — No, except by report. 

355. But you have no doubt it was ? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

356. And in the view of a party of police and of the 
Catholic inhabitants? — Yes. 

357. What was the next thing that you heard ? — The 
next day was the 9th. “ Upon the next day a coffin 
was prepared, in which the ashes of the effigy were 
placed.” 

358. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is that from report 
or of your own knowledge ? — From the report I got. 

359. Sergeant Ai-mstrong . — Go on ? — “ The Protestant 
party proceeded with it to Friar’s Bush, the Roman 
Catholic burying-ground, and demanded admission from 
the sexton, which he refused. They then broke his 
windows, and returned, with the coffin, to the Boyne 
Bridge, where a small party of police were still posted.” 

360. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A party of Con- 
stabulary? — Yes, sir. “Some one of the crowd came 
up to (he bridge and stated that Christ Church had 
been attacked. The crowd then forced through the 
Constabulary. Intelligence was conveyed to the Con- 
stabulary barrack, and a strong force turned out, which 



arrived at the Pound, the Roman Catholic district, in 
time to intercept the Protestant party, and drove them 
back to their locality. There was no further disturbance 
of any consequence, except a few stones being thrown 
by the Protestant party. But from the excitement and 
manifestation of party spirit, I deemed it advisable to 
consult the Mayor, for the purpose of calling in addi- 
tional force, in which he at once concurred; when I 
handed a requisition to Sub-inspector Garroway for 
150 additional Constabulary to be the next dav in 
Belfast.” 

361. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In wliat direction 
is Friar’s Bush? — I have no idea where it is; but I 
believe it is in the direction of Queen’s College. 

362. Is that on through Sandy-row from the Boyne 
Bridge? — No; I should say it is more to the left. 

363. And it appears that it is no part of the Pound 
quarter? — None whatever. 

364. Is Friar’s Bush a Roman Catholic burying- 
ground? — So I understand. 

365. Sergeant Armstrong. — Had they music with 
them at the mock funeral ? — Not that I am aware of. 
It was not reported to me. 

366. Was it reported to you that any person took 

part in it robed as a priest ? No, sir. 

367. Did you hear it? — It was never reported to me 
officially. 

368. Now, on that day, the 10th, and after that 
business of the mock funeral, so far as you believe, 
was any offence offered by the Catholics of the neigh- 
bourhood ?— No ; I think not. 

369. It was the next day that the spirit of retalia- 
tion began? — Yes. 

370. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How far is Friar’s 
Bush from the Boyne Bridge, do you know? — I should 
say that it is not a quarter of a mile. It is more than 
a quarter of a mile. I understand now that it is over 
a mile. 

371. It is at the end of Sandy-row? — It is at the 
end of Sandy-row. 

372. Sergeant Armstrong. — What was the next occur- 
rence on the 10th ? — Shall I read from my report ? 

373. Yes, if you please — “The Roman Catholics 
showed a spirit of retaliation, and preparations were 
made in the Pound district to meet any attack that 
might be made by the Sandy-row party. Heaps of 
stones were collected in the Pound to be used against 
the opposing party. Crowds of both parties assembled 
at an earlybourin the evening, and at about eight o’clock, 
p.m., opposing mobs mot in Durham -street, and imme- 
diately began to pelt each other with stones.” 

374. Will you tell me wliat steps were taken to pre- 
vent that collision ?— All the available Constabulary, 
including the reinforcement of the former night, were 
sent to separate the contending mobs. I accompanied 
the party to the Pound, and subsequently read the 
Riot Act on account of the violence. At this time 
several windows were being smashed. With much 
difficulty the Constabulary separated the contending 
mobs. A message was then brought to me that the 
windows in a Methodist chapel at the Falls road had, 
been broken. I proceeded there, leaving a force of 
Constabulary in Durham-street, under Sub-Inspector 
Singleton. My report continues— “ On arriving at the 
Methodist chapel, I found that the windows had been 
broken. We pursued the mob into Milford-street. 
five persons were arrested, and lodged in the police- 
office.” This was about twelve o’clock, and after that 
there^was no further disturbance that night. 

375. You say that windows were broken that night ? 

o7G. In what streets? — In the streets contiguous. 

3(7. What sort of people lived in these streets?— 
lhat was toward the Pound district. 

378. Is it your belief that it was the Protestant party 
who went there? — It was. 

379. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— In fact the two mobs 
at that time were in collision ?— Yes. 

380. The Protestant inob made a raid into that dis- 
trict ?-Yes. 

381. And were met by the other mob? — Yes. 
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382. And when the police came up, both ran away 
from the police ? — Most manfully. But sometimes they 
stood their ground very well. 

383. Sergeant Armstrong. — Up to that time, had the 
local police given you any aid? — I should say they 
had. But there was such confusion, and in a dark 
nio-ht, it was altogether impossible to kuow what aid 
they gave. I only attended to the men under my im- 
mediate control. 

384. Your report speaks of the Constabulary? — It 
does. 

385. Was there any number of the local police avail- 
able ? — I am sure there was. 

386. Under whose command ?— Under the command 
of Mr. M'Kittrick. 

3S7. Go on to the next day?— “On the next day, 
Thursday, the town was quiet until the evening. The 
Mayor, who had previously made arrangements for 
leaving Belfast, left for Fleetwood at seven o’clock, 
p.si. I had made arrangements to have the entire 
force of Constabulary, numbering about 200 men, 
assembled for duty at five o’clock, p.m. Nothing par- 
ticular occurred till about eight o’clock, p.m., when a 
serious riot took place in Durham-street. I proceeded 
there with a party of Constabulary, under Head-con- 
stable Rankin, and made several arrests from both 
mobs, several members of the force having been as- 
saulted with stones. This batch of prisoners I safely 
lodged in the police office. I then returned to Durliam- 
street, where there was still crowds of both parties in 
the streets, who were kept from coming into collision 
by the Constabulary which I had left at Christ’s Church. 

I remained in Durliam-street for a few minutes, when 
the party under me were assaulted with stones, upon 
which we immediately charged after them to the 
bridge, and we made twelve prisoners. While charg- 
ing this mob, some of the Constabulary who made 
arrests got detached, and fled with two prisoners into a 
house, which was immediately attacked by part of 
the mob and wrecked. Rioting continued until twelve 
o’clock, a.m. ; at one o’clock, a.m., on Friday morning, the 
Constabulary returned to their quarters, all being quiet. 
Shortly after this I received a message that the mobs 
were again assembling, and that persons were going 
round Sandy-row and Pound districts, knocking at the 
doors of the inhabitants, and calling on them to turn 
out. On my way to Albert-crescent, I called up and 
brought a party of Constabulary from Ballymacarrett 
police barracks, under Head-constable Lamb, along 
with me. On my arrival in Durliam-street, I found 
large crowds had assembled, who were pelting each 
other with stones. The rioting continued in various 
places for several hours, the Constabulary using every 
exertion to clear the streets, and making numerous 
arrests, having been badly used and assaulted in doing 
so. About 5 ; 30 a.m., some factory girls of the Roman 
Catholic districts were assaulted when on their way to 
their work at the large mills beyond the Boyne Bridge ; 
and, on the other hand, the Protestant workpeople were 
also assaulted about the same time by the Pound mob, 
when passing through their locality on their way to 
the Fall’s-road Mills — all on the same morning. Houses 
of several persons, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
in the different districts of the town, were attacked and 
wrecked, by stones thrown by mobs. Early in the 
morning, the Protestant mob proceeded to the Bank- 
more Penitentiary, and broke several windows. A 
mob of the other party retaliated by smashing the 
windows in Dr. Cooke’s Presbyterian Meeting-house, 
and the dwelling-houses of several Protestants. Sub- 
sequently the Protestant mob again attacked the Bank- 
more Penitentiary, which they would have demolished 
only for thp timely arrival of a party of Constabulary, 
who, before they could drive off the mob, were obliged 
to load their arms.” 

388. Mr. Commissioner Barry . — I s the Bankmore 
Penitentiary a charitable institution ? — It is a charitable 
institution for females. 

389. Under the superintendence and patronage of 
Doctor Dorrian? — Yes. 

390. Sergeant A rmstrong. — And attended to by nuns ? 
—Yes. 



391. Now you read from your report that persons Second Dav. 

went about giving the alarm in Sandy-row to the in- „ — — 

mates of the houses, and telling them to get out of bed ? ovemer u. 

— Yes. Edward Orme, esq. 

392. Do you happen to know who the person was 
who gave the alarm ? —No. 

393. Did you ever hear?— No; the alarm was given 
by both parties. 

394. A general alarm on each side ? — On each side. 

395. During that day, did you see any number of the 
local police? — I saw them on duty. 

396. Who was commanding them? — I know that 
one party was commanded by Mr. M'Kittrick. 

397. Did you see him making any arrest on that 
day ? — No. 

398. But you did not observe any arrests by the local 
police? — No ; unless it may have been by men in plain 
clothes. 

399. Was any Magistrate with you? — No, not one. 

400. Was there any Magistrate directing the local 
police ? — No. 

401. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are there any of 
the local police that go on duty in plain clothes ? — 

Yes. 

402. Detectives? — A sort of detective department. 

On that occasion we had several detectives who worked 
in concert with the Constabulary, and did very good 
service. 

403. Sergeant Armstrong. — State what occured fur- 
ther on Friday ? — “ During the remainder of this day 
Friday, the 12 th, the greatest possible excitement existed 
in Belfast, and houses in various localities were attacked 
by stone-throwing mobs of both parties. In consequence 
of this excitement the Government ordered a large force 
of Constabulary to Belfast. Two officers and 100 men 
arrived in the afternoon from the Depot in Dublin, who 
were immediately placed upon duty. Other detach- 
ments arrived that evening and the following night from 
different counties. Messrs. Coulson and M'Cance, Resi- 
dent Magistrates, were also sent to assist me, in direct- 
ing measures for preserving the peace. We subsequently 
took charge of divisions of the Constabulary in different 
districts. About 10, p.m., I was obliged to read the Riot 
Act, when a furious mob and disorderly one, assailed 
the Constabulary and myself with stones and other mis- 
siles in- Hamill-street. Reports of shots were now begin- 
ning to be heard in several parts of the town for the first 
time.” 

404. That is the first time that evening ? — That is, in 
that locality. 

405. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Where is the street? 

— Millfield. “While I was reading the Riot Act, the lamp 
over my head was smashed with stones ; several arrests 
were here made, and every effort to restore order was 
used, but windows were broken in several houses and a 
number of persons injured before the street could be 
cleared. Similar riots took place in other localities, 
and the town was in a state of ferment the entire night. 

The Resident Magistrates and Local Magistrates with 
the Constabulary, remained on duty until all was quiet 
about half-past five on Saturday morning. The Consta- 
bularyall through performed the most important service. 

Many of them were employed on Friday night, and came 
long distances, and were ordered on duty without either 
getting rest or refreshment.” 

406. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is your own 
personal observation? — I am aware of all this, “bovcral 
members of the force were employed in plain clothes, 
in which way I always found them to render the most 
efficient service. Also several men of the Belfast local 
police force were in plain clothes, and were acting in 
concert with the Constabulary. I found them to do 
most efficient service. During the foregoing proceeding 
I regret that I had not the able assistance of the Mayor 
of Belfast, who had left for Harrogate, for the benefit 
of his health.” 

407. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was there any particular 
house the windows of which were broken ? — Yes ; 
windows were broken in that locality. 

408. Were Dr. Dorrian’s windows broken? — They 
were. 

409. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Where does he live? 
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— Close to College-square, in Howard-street. On Friday 
and Friday night the local Magistrates co-operated 
with the Resident Magistrates in directing the force 
. employed. 

410. Sergeant Armstrong. — Now, on Saturday what 
occurred?— “On Saturday, the 13th, matters were more 
pacific, and the excitement was evidently subsiding. 
The arrival of the Constabulary, which had been sent 
by the Government, enabled the Magistrates to make 
effective arrangements to suppress disorder, which they 
had been prevented from doing on previous evenings, 
owing to the limited force at their command. On 
Saturday, the 13th, the entire force of the Constabulary 
consisted of 400 men, which were posted on Saturday 
evening under the orders of Mr. Williams, County 
Inspector, who returned from leave of absence on 
hearing of the disturbances.” 

411. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that the addi- 
tional force ? — Yes ; the men had come from Dublin at 
the time. 

412. Sergeant Armstrong You had 400 men? — About 

that. “ Only a few windows were broken on Saturday 
night, and a few arrests made ; but the force remained 
in the streets at their respective stations until five 
o’clock on Sunday morning, when everything appeared 
perfectly quiet and we went away. 

413. Did anything occur on that night ? — Nothing: 
everything was quiet on Sunday. “On Sunday, the 
14th, just the same may be said of this day, and of this 
Sunday night, which latter passed off peaceably, with 
the exception of some stone-throwing to a small extent 
in the Pound district. On Monday, the loth of 
August, the town continued quiet up to about half-past 
ten o’clock, a.M. This was a holiday. A large crowd 
was observed in the neighbourhood of St. Malacliy’s, 
consisting principally of navvies who were employed 
at the new dock. After considerable shouting, a mob 
of several hundreds marched off from that neighbour- 
hood through the principal streets to Brown-street and 
Brown-square, which is inhabited chiefly by Protest- 
ants. The mob was armed with fire-arms and other 
weapons. They fired shots while proceeding through 
the streets, and caused great terror and alarm. A general 
wrecking of houses in that locality then ensued, and 
shortly after the mob commenced an attack on the 
Brown-street National School, in which there were at 
the time several hundred children ; several windows of 
the school were smashed, and shots were fired. About 
ten minutes after the navvies were driven away from 
the school by the workmen of the Soho Foundry. The 
mob then proceeded through Barrack-street into the 
Pound ; a party of Constabulary, under Head-constable 
Rankin, had hurried to Christ Church to prevent an 
attack on that establishment. The Constabulary met 
the mob at the head of Durham -street, and turned them 
off when they went into the Pound. The mob next 
appeared at the other side of the Pound, next Albert- 
crescent, coming down Cullingtrec-road, Quadran t-street, 
and Brook-street, near the Constabulary barracks 
where at this time there were but a few men, the 
remainder being in Durliam-street. The small body of 
Constabulary available turned out at once to prevent 
this mob from coming into collision with the inhabitants 
of Sandy-row district, who were quickly collecting, 
having heard of the proceeding in Brown-street by the 
other mob. The Sandy-row mob rapidly increased in 
numbers, and a collision soon took place, the small body 
of Constabulary endeavouring to prevent this conflict • 
but stone-throwing had commenced, and Head-constable 
Rankin arrived with the men under his command, and 
cleared the street. After a little the Roman Catholic 
mob were driven back by the Constabulary in the 
Pound, at the end of which they remained clapping 
stones in their hands and shouting defiance to the 
Sandy-row mob, from which they were with diliiculty 
separated, until the arrival of the' troops (who had just 
returned from Brown-street after clearing the streets in 
that localityjunder my command. Seeing the threatening 
determination ol the Pound mob, I charged them with 
cavalry and drove them back into the streets and lanes 
of that locality. Stones were freely thrown at the 
troops, and I heard shots fired. My horse received a 



severe wound, though the crowds were driven back. 
Shots were fired and windows broken. Some shots 
took effect on the Constabulary barrack. The Protest- 
ant mob had now largely increased, and a general 
engagement would have taken place if the mobs had 
come into collision. Although this was prevented, the 
disturbance continued in the locality until the arrival 
of the troops in the afternoon. Immediately after the 
wrecking of the Brown-street schools, the Magistrates 
considered it necessary to apply for the assistance of 
the military in aid of the civil power, in order to restore 
order. Having conferred with the local Magistrates, I 
at once telegraphed to Sir Thomas Larcorn for a 
squadron of dragoons and 300 infantry to reinforce the 
garrison here, which consisted of the 14th Depot 
Battalion, under Colonel Frazer, and a troop of dra- 
goons, the 4th Hussars. The Government promptly 
complied by sending the force required, and on that 
evening two troops of the 4th Hussars and 300 of the 
84th Regiment arrived in town. Colonel Fraser had 
previously placed all the effective men of the depot 
battalion at our disposal. A troop of the 4th Hussars, 
and a large body of infantry, in charge of a Resident 
Magistrate, proceeded to Brown-street, where there was 
a great amount of excitement, and cleared the streets in 
that locality. A fusilade and stone-throwing were kept 
up toa late hour from the termination of the several streets 
in Sandy-row towards the Pound district, and vice vend. 
This kind of warfare was carried on principally by small 
detached parties who ran out from the lanes and alleys, 
and after committing those depredations, as suddenly 
disappeared and made their escape. Albert-crescent 
barrack is on the verge between those troublesome dis- 
tricts. A man named John Murdoch, one of the Pro- 
testant party, was shot in Albert-street about nightfall. 
After the troops charged the streets of the Pound, the 
mob left that district, and rushed into some of the prin- 
cipal streets causing the utmost terror to the inhabi- 
tants, who closed their shops. Stones were thrown by 
the mob as they went along, and an immense number 
of windows were broken. The mob then went to May- 
street and commenced an attack on Dr. Cooke’s Presby- 
terian Meeting-house, the windows of which had been 
broken on a previous day, and were prevented from 
wrecking the edifice only by the arrival of the military 
and constabulary. The Marquess of Doncgall witnessed 
some of the proceedings of this mob, who behaved in a 
most atrocious manner. About six o’clock a large mob 
left the Sandy-row district, who came into collision 
with the mob already referred to near St. Malachy’s 
Chapel, which was surrounded by the Catholic mob for 
its defence. A regular engagement then took place in 
which fire-arms were used on both sides, and several 
individuals of the parties received gun-shot wounds, and 
had to be brought to hospital. The consequences 
would have been even more serious only for the timely 
arrival of the troops and constabulary, who dispersed 
the mobs, and subsequently remained on the streets up 
to a very late hour. Rioting and stone-throwing (not- 
withstanding every effort to prevent same) prevailed 
during the evening, and indeed the entire night in 
several parts of the town. A man named Hepburn is 
supposed to have been shot during the night ; lie died 
subsequently on the 18th. No information was given 
of the death of this man to the Constabulary, who only 
discovered the fact casually when the body was about 
being removed for burial. We got home about seven 
o’clock in the morning.” 

414. That was Monday? — Yes, and the day pre- 
ceding. 

415. Had you heard of an attack on the navvies 
that morning?— No. 

41G. Did you hear of an attack on the mill-workers? 
— I did not. 

417. You have already told us that all that district 
is proclaimed, and that shots were fired on that first 
evening. 

4 IS. Up to that Monday evening was there a search 
made for fire-arms ? — No ; we have not power to search 
unless by a warrant from the Government. 

419. As a matter of fact was there any search 1 — No 
search. 
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420. Had any application been made for an authority 
to search ? — No ; not up to that. 

421. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If you had seen a 
man firing in the air would you have thought yourself 
justified in arresting him ? — Yes, I would. 

422. There can be no doubt that if you were an eye- 
witness to a man going into the house you would be 
justified in searching it? — Yes-; provided that I was 
prepared to do so ; but then I must observe, what I did 
not report here, there were lots of shots fired out of 
houses where I could not get at them. 

423. Were there other magistrates co-operating with 
you on Monday? — I think those gentlemen that I have 
alluded to. Mr. Lyons I have mentioned already ; and 
I think all the Magistrates, Mr. Taylor among them. 

424. Had the Mayor turned up at that time ? — No, 
sir. I found all the Magistrates willing to co-operate 
with me. 

425. Can you state what occurred, if anything did 
occur, on Monday? — No; I have gone through the 
whole night, and I mentioned that I got home at seven 
o’clock. I was not in bed the whole night. 

426. Did you hear of a stack of hay being burned ? 
— I heard something of the sort, but nothing was re- 
ported to me until two days after. 

427. Do you know whom it belonged to ? — I do not, 
indeed. 

428. Did you send any protective force to Bankmore 
Penitentiary afterwards? — Yes; it would have been 
demolished only for a large party arriving there. 

429. It would have been demolished ? — I believe so. 

430. On what day did that occur ? — On Friday, the 
12th; it was attacked twice — both times on the same 
•lay, once early in the day and again in the evening. 

431. You received two letters on the subject? — I 
am not aware ; there was such confusion I cannot sav. 

432. Did you receive one that stated that it was "to 
be set fire to ? — I think that is the one I allude to. 

433. Go on with what occurred on Tuesday ? — “ On 
Tuesday, the 16th of August, about eight o’clock, a.m., 
a riotous mob from Sandy-row attacked a small party 
of Constabulary who had been posted on the Boyne 
Bridge to give protection to the mill people going to 
their work ; several of the men were struck with stones; 
and about nine o’clock a party of constabulary were 
driven off the bridge. Having sent for assistance a 
reinforcement arrived, and hurried to the bridge under 
Sub-Inspector Caulfield. That officer ordered his men 
to take the position on the bridge from which the other 
party had been driven. He was in like manner 
attacked by the Sandy-row mob, several of whom had 
fire-arms, and discharged them at the police The Sub- 
Inspector ordered his men to fire in self-defence, and 
some of the Sandy-row mob were wounded. Two men 
named John M'Connell and Robert Davison subse- 
quently died. The jury at the inquest on John 
M'Connell did not agree in their verdict, but at the 
inquest on Davison the jury returned a verdict of 
‘justifiable homicide.’” 

434. You had been sent to protect the people going 
to their work? — Yes ; in the morning. 

435. Was that necessary ? — Yes ; that was necessary 
every morning. 

436. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Were they male or 
female ? — Women principally ; men could fight their 
own battle better. 

437. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were any of the women 
abused? — Yes. 

438. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Do you mean 

women from the Pound district going to their work? — 
Yes ; to the mills in Tea-lane and Murphy’s mill. 

.439. What else occurred on that day ? — “About the 
same hour on Tuesday a serious riot was commenced in 
Millfield, near Brown-street ; several persons on both 
sides received gunshot wounds in this affray, which 
lasted several hours. Later in the day the constabulary 
and military were ordered by Mr. M'Cance, r.m., to fire 
on persons in this locality, one of whom presented a 
/ pistol at the police ; so far as it can be ascertained, none 
of the rioters were -wounded on this occasion. About 
fen o’clock on the same day, Tuesday the 16th, it be- 
came known that the ship-carpenters employed at the 



Island Dockyard had left their work and intended to Second Day. 

retaliate upon the navvies. The carpenters are nearly 

all Protestants ; the mob consisting of several hundreds, November 14. 
rushed through the streets, shouting defiance to the Edward"orine, esq. 
opposite party, and eventually marched to Brown-street, 
where houses had been wrecked on the previous day. 

The inhabitants of that locality cheered the mob on its 
arrival, where they received a large addition to their 
numbers.” 

440. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — About what hour 
was this? — About ten o’clock. 

441. Through what streets did they march ? — 

Through the principal street of the town, High-street. 

442. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was that the street 
leading from the dockyard ? — Yes. They went through 
Peter’s-liill to Brown-street, but they did not go through 
that coming back. 

443. Proceed ? — “ After about half an hour the mob 
went through North-street into High-street, where they 
broke into Mr. Neill’s, the gunmakcr, from which they 
carried away a quantity of fire-arms. They also went 
to some pawn-offices with a like object. They carried 
off a quantity of shovels and other weapons from a 
hardware shop in High-street, and again went off in 
search of the navvies, who, however, did not make 
their appearance. The presence of the troops and con- 
stabulary prevented this mob from committing further 
outrages.” 

444. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — With regard to the 
breaking of the gun-shops, did you get any of the fire- 
arms ? — I did not. 

445. The presence of the military and police pre- 
vented further outrages? — Yes. 

446. At what hour of the day did you receive infor- 
mal ion that the ship-carpenters were about to attack 
the navvies ?— About eleven o’clock. 

447. From whom did you receive that information ? 

— A mounted man. 

448. Did he tell you the men were assembled ? — He 
did not. 

449. What was the information he gave you ? — That 
those men had rushed through the town. 

450. In point of fact, the communication was after 
the matters you have described occurred — namely, that 
about ten o’clock on the same Tuesday it became known 
that the ship-carpenters had quit work and intended to 
retaliate ? — Yes. 

451. Sergeant Armstrong. — What is the meaning of 
the passage that it “ became known ?” Was it that you 
heard it? — No. 

452. What was your reason for stating it? — Well, I 
do not know. 

453. Did they get into pawnbrokers’ shops? — Yes, 
they went into some of the pawn-offices with the like 
object. 

454. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Can you say, to your 
own knowledge or from your knowledge of the police 
arrangements, whether there was any local police, or 
constabulary, or military in High-street when these 
outrages were committed? — I should say there was 
not, but I cannot tell accurately. 

455. Where were you when the mounted policeman 
came to you ? — I was in bed. I had been up for eight 
nights before, and I was worn off my legs with fatigue, 
besides being assaulted. 

456. Having got that information were you able to 
rise ? — Immediately. 

457. Was there a meeting of Magistrates on that 
day ? — There was a large meeting. 

458. Where was it held? — In the Court-house. 

459. What time of day ?— When I came in they were 
all there before me. They at once gave me directions, 
and communicated with me. 

460. Do you know when those matters in High- 
street were going on whether the meeting of Magistrates 
was going on ? — I do not know of my own knowledge, 
but I should say there was no meeting of Magistrates at 
the time. I will read what occurred. I think the 
meeting I was at was at twelve o’clock or a quarter past 
twelve. 

461. After the meeting of Magistrates was there, do 
you know, any provision as to the way the military 

D 
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were to be stationed ? — There was. The military were 
to be posted in different parts of the town, as well as 
the constabulary. Nothing further occurred on that 
day that I am aware of. 

4C2. Was there any rioting in other parts of the 
town ? — There was not. 

463. From the time you cot up you continued on 
foot 1 ? — I did. 

464. To what time of the night ? — Well, I am not 
able to say. 

465. Did anything of any consequence occur during 
that night? — I think not. 

466. Proceed with your report ? — “ Having tele- 
graphed the state of the town to Government, additional 
troops and constabulary, with Major Esmonde, arrived 
the same evening, and were at once employed on duty.” 
Major Esmonde took the command of the troops, and 
was very active in the discharge of his duty that night. 

467. I do not observe Any reference to the meetings 
of the Magistrates mentioned in your report? — Yes, 
there is. 

468. Did they occur ? — Yes. 

469. On several days? — On two days. 

470. About the commencement of the riots? — I can- 
not exactly tell the days. 

471. Was it on the first Tuesday? — Tuesday was 
one of the days. 

472. Tuesday, the 9th ?— No. 

473. When were the people beaten at the railway 
station ? — I think it was on Tuesday, the 16th. 

474. That is referred to, I presume, in your report? 
— Indeed it is not. 

475. Do you know that to be the fact? — I have no 
doubt about it. 

476. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At what hour of 
the evening was it? — When the train was coining in, 
about five o'clock. 

477. Those people were attacked and beaten by the 
mob ? — Yes. 

478. And that happened more evenings than one ? — 
It happened on two evenings. I think Mr. Smith was 
there. 

479. Was there a force there for the people’s protec- 
tion? — There was, but the mischief was done before the 
force arrived. 1 was then in another part of the town. 

480. Mr. Commissioner Barry Was there any inti- 

mation given to you or to any other Magistrate that 
such a thing was in contemplation as an attack on the 
persons arriving by the train? — Yes, there was; and I 
had police sent there at once. 

481. Sergeant Armstrong. — But the police did not 
arrive until after the outrage was perpetrated. 

482. - Immediately when you got intimation did you 
send the force, or was there any delay ?— I sent it as 
fast as I possibly could. 

483. In fact, was there any interval ? — There might 
have been some minutes. 

484. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W ere you aware 
when the intimation was made to you that such a thing 
was likely to take place? — No, sir, I was not. 

485. All you know is, that when you got the infor- 
mation you did your best? — I did my best from the 
beginning to the end. 

486. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you know that it 
occurred the next day ? — I heard so. 

487. And it was not anticipated? — Not that lam 
aware of. 

488. Were the police sent on both occasions after 
the mischief was done? — I can only answer that I was 
not there. 

489. Do you know where the Dock Island is ?-I do. 

490. Was there a fight there on Wednesday the 
17 th ? — There was. 

491. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Who was it that 
gave information of the intended attack on the passen- 
gers arriving by the train — the constabulary or the 
police force, or a private individual ? — I imagine it was 
a private individual. 

492. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W as it anybody 
connected with the railway?— I think it was somebody 
connected with the railway. 

493. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong — Proceed with your 



report ? — “ On the following day Brigadier - General 
Haines arrived to take command of the military, and a 
party of artillery also arrived by special train, and Mr. 
O’Donel also. In consequence of the large force now 
available, the night of Tuesday, the 16th, passed off far 
more peaceably than the preceding one. There was 
a large meeting of Magistrates, by whose directions I 
telegraphed for a regiment of infantry, 500 cavalry, and 
a squadron of dragoons. The constabulary had arrived 
under Major Esmonde, who assumed the command. The 
Magistrates divided the several places into districts, 
telling off a Magistrate for each locality. Each Magis- 
trate took a division for himself on the 16tli ; that was 
an arrangement made by the Magistrates.” 

494. Now, state what the arrangement was ? — There 
were forty military and forty police at Christ’s Church. 

495. Mr. Commissioner Dowse, — How many districts 
were there ? — Six ; each under a Magistrate. 

496. They comprised the disturbed parts of the town ? 
—Yes; the arrangement was absolutely necessary. 

497. Well, I take it for granted the resolution was 
acted on? — Yes. 

498. At what o’clock were the military and police 
posted ? — I should say almost immediately after the 
resolution was passed. 

499. Sergeant Armstrong. — At what time of day was 
it when you went to your post ? — About two o’clock. 
I was always at my post. 

500. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you get any of 
those districts? — Yes. The first, Christ’s Church, where 
the police barrack is, that was supposed to be my head 
quarters ; that is the Albert-crescent Barracks. 

501. Had Mr. Verner a district assigned to him? — 
Yes ; he had. 

502. What district? — Captain Verner had the Bank 
Buildings. 

503. Mr.Commissioner Barry. — Who is Mr. Kennedy 
who appears here? — He is one of the Local Magis- 
trates. 

504. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Captain Verner is 
not in town at present? — I think not. 

505. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is Mr. Kennedy? 
— He is. I saw him a day or two ago ; but I do not 
think he is here in the court-house. 

506. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you know the place 
at which on that day the ship-carpenters attacked the 
navvies ? — It was on the 17th they attacked the navvies. 

507. You have now done with the 16th ? — Yes. 

508. On Wednesday, pursuant to the arrangement, 
six districts, embracing all the disturbed parts of the 
town, were assigned to a Magistrate for each district. 
Did they go there that night? — I should say not ; that 
is a thing I cannot answer, but I suspect they did not; 
that is a thing I am not in a position to give an answer to. 

509. Did anything of importance occur that night ? 
— No ; in consequence of the large force, there was no 
violence that night. Tuesday night passed over peace- 
ably ; much more so than the preceding night. 

510. Were arrangements made for the next day? — 
In consequence of the large force now available, the 
night of Tuesday, the 16th, passed off far more peace- 
ably than the preceding one. 

511. Tell me what arrangements were come to the 
next day?— “On Wednesday, the 17th of August, dis- 
orderly mobs commenced to break windows in some of 
the disturbed districts, but they were dispersed by 
parties of constabulary and military, and numerous 
arrests were made.” 

512. And they were placed in the same positions 
with the others, under your command? — They were. 
“After General Haines’ arrival the Magistrates held a 
meeting at 2 o’clock p.m., the Marquess of Douegall 
presided. It was then decided to make a search for 
arms in the Sandy-row and Pound districts, warrants 
having been sent down by. the Government for that 
purpose.” 

513. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — They had been 
sent on Tuesday ?— Yes, on Tuesday. 

514. When did General Haines arrive? — General 
Haines arrived early on that day, Wednesday. 

515. By the mid-day train ? — Yes. 

516. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were the warrants s.ent 
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in consequence of an application for the purpose ? 
There was an application. 

517. By whom? — By the Marquess of Donegall, 
myself, Mr. Lyons, and others : — “450 additional con- 
stabulary having arrived on this day, Wednesday, the 
17th, we were enabled to make effective arrangements 
for a search, when some stands of arms were taken. 
The search had, however, an excellent effect, as fewer 
shots were afterwards fired in the disturbed districts. 
About 3 o’clock on this day, a body of the sliip-car- 
penters again re-assembled with fire-arms and other 
weapons outside the docks, as some of the navvies 
were at work. A small number of the carpenters 
having entered the dock for the purpose of attacking 
the navvies, one of the latter fired a shot from behind 
a heap of stones where they had assembled. Their 
assailants then retired and rejoined the mob that was 
outside. A navvy then came to the entrance of the 
docks and defied the others to attack them ; the great 
body of the ship-carpenters then rushed furiously into 
the docks and commenced an onslaught of a general 
character on the navvies ; the most deadly weapons 
were then used on both sides, several persons received 
gun-shot wounds, and the navvies were eventually 
overpowered and many of them were driven into the 
mud beyond the dock; several shots were fired at the 
navvies when in the mud, and were in considerable 
danger from the tide which was rising at the time. 
The arrival of constabulary and military prevented 
further attacks on the navvies ; one of that body named 
Neal Fagan subsequently died in the General Hospital 
from wounds received on that occasion, others had to 
be conveyed to the hospital for treatment. The night 
of Wednesday passed over quietly owing to the large 
number of constabulary engaged in the disturbed 
districts. Mr. O’Donnell, Resident Magistrate, arrived 
on the 17th, and immediately placed his valuable co- 
operation at my disposal, and entered on his duties.” 

518. Sergeant Armstrong In whose district was 

the dock -yard in which the attack was made ? — Accord- 
ing to the sub-division of the town into districts by the 
Magistrates, it was outside those districts, but if in any 
of them 1 think it was in Sir Edward Coey’s. 

519. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I think you stated 
before that some of the authorities of the police who 
communicated with you were in possession at ten o’clock 
of information that there would be an attack by the 
ship-carpenters on the navvies? — Yes. 

520. Was that attack intended for the navvies in 
particular ? — I should say so. 

521. It was after that was given that the distribution 
of the police and military took place ? — It was about 
the same time. 

522. Were no men distributed near the place where 
the navvies were at work? — I think there were men in 
that locality. 

523. I thought you said it was outside the districts? 
— There were no men posted where they ought to have 
been at that time. , 

524. There were not at that particular time ? — The 
constabulary at that particular time were not with Sir 
Edward Coey. It took a large force to search for the 
arms, and they were all obliged to be in readiness for 
the purpose. It took all the military and constabulary 
to surround the Pound and Sandy-row districts ; there- 
fore they could not be sent. 

525. Mr. Commissioner Barry. —At what hour did 
the search begin ? —Not till late. Not till three o’clock ; 
but the men were obliged to be available for the search. 

526. Sergeant Armstrong. — In point of fact, the 
posting of the police and military did not take place 
till a late hour of the day, and not till a later hour on 
that day? — Mr. Harvey remained up to that, and all 
the police and military were kept available for the 
search in the first instance. 

527. You considered then the search of paramount 
importance ?— Of paramount importance. 

528. And the forces were kept under the command 
of the Magistrates ? — Yes. 

529. On the 16th you apportioned the districts? — 
Yes. 

530. And placed the men in their districts ? — Yes. 



531. I want to know on the morning of the 17th Second Day. 

were they placed in the same position ? At what time ~T~ . 

did the search take place on the 17tli ? — It was not till ov em er 
about three o’clock. On the previous day the districts Edward Orme, esq. 
were arranged for the troops, as I said, on the 16th. It 

was on the following day the search took place. 

532. As a matter of fact, the making of the search 
would not prevent a force being placed to counteract 
the attack on the navvies? — No, it would not. 

533. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— The navvies were 
attacked on the 17th. The Magistrates divided the 
town into districts — six districts each under one Magis- 
trate, at a meeting at two o’clock on the 17th, and the 
search was on the 17th, about three o’clock? — Yes. 

The Marquess of Donegall was at the meeting. 

534. That was the day, on the 17th, on which the 
ship-carpenters attacked the navvies? — It was, pre- 
cisely. 

535. Was there anyone out to protect the navvies ? 

— There was no intimation that any such attack was 
intended. 

536. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As I understand, 
on the 16th you were informed that the ship-carpenters 
had commenced retaliation ; did you consider whether 
that was intended for the navvies? — What I meant by 
measures of retaliation was, that they went into the 
town, and broke into the gunmakers’ shops. It was 
reported that the ship-carpenters employed at the dock- 
yard had left their work, and intended to retaliate on 
the navvies ; but that was on the day before. It was 
on the following day that they attacked the navvies in 
the dock. 

537. Sergeant Armstrong. — Will you tell me about 
what number of ship-carpenters there are about in 
round numbers? — I cannot tell you ; there is a very 
large number — several hundreds — perhaps near 1,000. 

538. Is it not a fact, or do you not believe, that the 
precautions which were taken on the 16th prevented an 
attack for that day; I mean the distribution of the 
districts? — I declare I can see no reasou to think other- 
wise than that the precautions taken by the Magistrates 
prevented an attack on that day. 

539. The attack was on the next day? — On the 17th. 

540. And there was no military or constabulary to 
prevent that encounter? — No, not at that particular 
time. 

541. They appear to have all withdrawn for a search ? 

— No doubt. 

542. On the morning of the 17th did the Magistrates 
take the positions of the previous day? — Why, I should 
say they did. 

543. They told off the districts, and paid off the men 
at their disposal ? — It is impossible for me to tell, but 
my impression is that they did. 

544. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You are not sure 
that the dock is in any of the six districts ? — No. 

545. But if in any one, you think it is in Sir Edward 
Coey’s district ? — I do. 

546. Are you clear that it was in any one of the six? 

— I am not clear. 

547. Sergeant Armstrong. — At the time of dividing 
the police you knew of a meditated attack ? — I am not 
aware that that intention was reported at the time. 

548. But you stated that it was known about ten 
o’clock? — I suppose they meditated all sorts of mis- 
chief. 

549. Now jmu said you knew or believed there was 
no military or police at the dock on the 17th? — There 
is no doubt about it ; they arrived subsequently. 

550. You knew, and all the Magistrates knew, on the 
17th, of the raid for fire-arms made the day before? — 

Y'es. 

551. On Mr. Neill’s shop, and on the pawnbrokers’ 
shops? — Yes. 

552. When did you first hear of the attack on the 
navvies — the actual attack ? - About three o’clock, or 
half-past three, after the search. 

553. Where were you at the time ? — At my post, in 
Albert-crescent, near Christ’s Church. 

554. Let me ask you who gave you the first informa- 
tion of the attack on the navvies ? — I think it was one 
of the men — one of the constabulary. 

D 2 
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555. Where were you at the time? — At Christ’s 
Church. My idea is that it was one of the constables, 
Sergeant Fury, who came on a car. 

556. There is no doubt, I presume, that the dockyard 
is within the municipal boundary of Belfast? — I should 
say not. 

557. In the usual course of things some of the local 
police should be in the neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

558. Having got no intimation about the state of 
things, what did you do ? — I should say I went to my 
own district. 

559. At about what o’clock? — About three o’clock, 
as well as my memory serves me. 

560. The search was concluded? — The search was 
not general ; we searched a portion of Sandy-row, and 
another portion of the Found. 

561. At what time did it begin ? — At three o’clock. 

562. Where were the forces? — They were waiting. 
There was some delay. There was a consultation with 
the General, and some necessary delay. The search did 
not take place for a couple of hours. 

503. The General arrived at two o’clock — about two 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

564. And immediately proceeded to consult the 
Magistrates ? — Yes. 

565. What were all the Magistrates in Belfast and 
the military doing up to the time of the General's 
arrival? What were they doing ? — I suppose they were 
preparing to do everything they could for the preserva- 
tion of order. 

566. Were they at their posts ? — I would suppose 
they were. 

567. Did they send to you to Christ’s Church ? — Yes. 

568. These arc the general minutes, signed by the 
senior Magistrate, Mr. Grimshaw? — Yes. 

509. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were the docks in- 
cluded in any of the districts in this document? — York- 
street was. 

570. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — A s I collected from 
you, there was no special record made of the dock, 
The importance of this was not understood? — If it was. 

I was not aware of it. It was never thought of. 

571. Having got the intimation of what was going 
on, I suppose lie told you that they were attacking the 
navvies?— Yes. 

572. Did you go there ? — I did not go there at all. 
The military and police proceeded there at once, in 
charge of a Magistrate. 

573. Who was the Magistrate? — Mr. Lyons. 

574. You did not accompany that party ? — No, I did 
not. I only know what occurred from hearsay. The 
constabulary were under Major Mackenzie. 

575. You stayed at your own post? — I did, and I had 
enough to do. 

576. So far as you know, was there any person ar- 
rested on that occasion ? — I am not aware. I cannot say. 

577. But you know, of course, that there was a for- 
midable attack on the navvies? — I know there was. 

578. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it a fact that the 
navvies are not natives of Belfast? — I fancy so; it is 
only this year that they have been here. 

579. They are engaged in excavations? — They are 
making a dock. 

580. In the employment of the contractor ? — Two 
contractors. There are a lot of them on the county 
Down side, and a lot of them on the other side. 

581. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — They were princi- 
pally ltoman Catholics? — Yes. 

582. The ship-carpenters are Protestants ?— Yes. 

58 3. And known to be mishievous? — I cannot tell you. 

584. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — A t all events it was 
apprehended that these parties would come into hostile 
collision? — It was. 

585. And that they were determined to fight? — 
Under any circumstances. 

586. Did anything else occur, to your knowledge, on 
the 17th? — Nothing else that I am aware of. 

587. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At what time of 

the day was the attack made on the navvies ? I heard 

about three o’clock. 

588. About the time of the search ? — Nearly at the 
same time, or a little after it. 



589. Now go to the 18th of August. Were there 
disturbances that day? — “On Thursday, the 18th of 
August, the Mayor of Belfast returned from Harrogate, 
and attended a meeting of Magistrates, when arrange- 
ments were made to preserve the peace at the funerals 
of individuals of both parties which were to take place 
on that day.” 

590. Did you send for the Mayor ? — He attended at 
once the meeting of Magistrates. 

591. Are there daily newspapers jmblished in Bel- 
fast ? — There are. 

592. Two or three daily newspapers? — There are 
three- 

593. Was there a reference to the riots in them? — Yes. 
“ All those funerals passed off quietly except the fune- 
ral of John M'Connell, one of the Sandy-row party, who 
had been shot by the Constabulary at the Boyne Bridge. 
This funeral started from Sandy-row at about three 
o’clock, p.m. It was intended also that a Resident Ma- 
gistrate should accompany the troops and constabulary- 
detailed for this funeral ; but Mr. Lyons, j.p., under- 
took the responsibility of attending the funeral and 
directing the steps necessary for preserving the peace. 
The funeral did not take the direct road to the cemetery.” 

594. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You told off a body 
of men to accompany it ? — Yes. “ The funeral did not 
take the direct road to the cemetery, but turned up 
Donegall -place, where the persons attending the proces- 
sion came into collision with a mob of the opposite 
party near Castle-place.” 

595. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At whose sugges- 
tion was it that Mr. Lyons assumed that duty ? — I 
declare I do not know. Very likely he thought him- 
self competent to do that duty. 

596. You did not shirk it? — I account for myself. I 
was at another funeral. 

597. You said that a Resilient Magistrate was to 
accompany it? — Yes. 

598. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In making that 
arrangement was special regard had to M‘Connell’s 
funeral, or was it made generally with regard to the 
funerals ? — With regard to the funerals on both sides. 
The object of the meeting was to make arrangements 
for the funerals and to detail off the Magistrates. 

599. I suppose it was apprehended that the funerals 
would partake of something like a party demonstration, 
and involve a breach of the peace ? — Precisely so. 

600. What was the direct road to the cemetery — give 
the two points ? — I did not see it starting, but I know 
that it started close to the bridge at Sandy- row, and 
should go straight through Howard-street to get to the 
Knock. The Knock burying-ground is in the County 
of Down. It should go through Howard-street, May- 
street, and follow in that direction on over the Lagan 
bridge, above the Queen’s bridge — the halfpenny bridge. 
That should be the direct way. 

601. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I believe that in 
some localities it is the custom for funerals to proceed 
by particular routes. Is that the route which is gene- 
rally adopted by funerals going to this burying-ground ? 
— I cannot tell. 

602. Now, tell us how they did go ? — On approaching 
Howard-street they turned off through Fisherwick- 
place, and then turned into Wellington-place. They 
turned down at the Royal Hotel into Donegal 1-place, 
and went up High-street, and then on through Victoria- 
street, and over the Queen’s bridge. 

603. It appears that you did not accompany the 
funeral ? — I did not. 

604. You know at all events what force accompanied 
it? — Yes, a very large force. There was a force of 
cavalry and infantry. I cannot tell exactly the number 
of men. There was a troop of dragoons, a company of 
infantry, and a considerable body of constabulary. 

605. Look to your report, and tell me whether, while 
the funeral was proceeding down Doncgall-place, there 
was any firing of shots by persons at that funeral? — 
“The funeral did not take the directroad to thecemetery, 
but turned up Donegall-place, where the persons attend- 
ing the procession came into collision with a mob of the 
opposite party, near Castle-place. Shots were fired on 
both sides, and a fearful riot ensued ; the funeral event- 
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it; but it wus perfectly voluntary on his part to give it. heard ot it. . 

621 Bid anything ilse occur on the 19th About 646. Bid anything further occur on the 18th -I 

S.5°oT,«Sy i 1 ' 0„ P &s ( d"f.S i^tklu'tiy 19th of August a young man named James Ha.liday 
Major Esmonde and Beauty Inspector Williams « pro- Siiftlmou* S Witv ' 



vide temporary barracks 



districts, and the presence of a large force now in town 
evidently began to have an effect in restoring order. 
Mr. Bannon arrived on tlie 18th, and at ^once entered 
with his valuable assistance on his duties.” 

622. Are you aware that shots were fired through 
the town on that day ?— I am not aware, ibis is all 
in the same locality. I heard that there were. 



inidst of the disturbed Smithfield, while walking through that locality. A 



man named John Kerr is in custody for this offence, and 
returned for trial to the next general assizes. After 
this very serious event no grave outrage has taken 
place, and any further attempts at disturbance and riot- 
ing were promptly and easily suppressed. The greatest 
vigilance had, however, to be observed for several weeks 
by the Magistrates and constabulary, in consequenco 
of the excitement that naturally still lingered amongst 



m 623 "Sir Commissioner Barry.— W as there, at the of the excitement that naturally still lingered amongst 
funeral that you attended, ot at those that the other persons of both parties shots having been bred occa- 
SaSstatre attended, any’ unusual display !-Do yon sionally But except this, nothing of any moment m, 
min as to the attendance, or as to the preparation, for occurred to disturb our ?' es “‘ rf 
, f . •. ico necessary, however, to keep up a veiy laigc ioice oi 

'624 Was there any preparation made for the funeral constabulary here for a considerable period, as the 
itself oi any display The funeral which I attended local force ms been found to bo entirely unable o 
was kry small: bit I cannot account for the others, grapple will, the disturbances which so constant ;, 



grapple with the disturbances which so constantly 
spring up in this populous and important town. Mr. 



695 If’you had not would there have been any M‘Leod r.m., arrived on the 19th, and at once entered 
O-o. it you I nuestion I cannot answer. on his duties; and his assistance was also most valuable, 

S 'S: Yo P „ ^SgisitT^mbled and made and also that of the local Magistrates the wlieln of 



626 You say tlie Magistrates assembled and made 
arrangements for having military and police attending 
these funerals. Were any attempts made to induce the 



them. It may he right to say that the difficulty in 
dealing with those riotous and armed mobs can only bo 



b sides did their best to prevent any unusual assem- 
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face one street whilst the rere opens into another, so 
that when trying to repress violence with a strong hand, 
the rioters vanish at once, and as rapidly assemble in 
•s<|. another part of the town. To elucidate this I point to 
Mr. M'Cance’s party of military and police.” That is 
the whole of my report to the Government. After that 
the town settled down. 

647. Was it your opinion that a very large addition 
to the ordinary force would be necessary ? — It was. 

648. Your decided opinion ? — Yes. 

649. The troops were withdrawn after some time ? 

Yes. 

650. And the ordinary garrison continued? — Yes. 

651. Was the additional constabulary continued? 

Yes ; a very large force. 

652. How many ?— About 200 or 300 men. 

653. Ho you consider their continuance necessary? 
— I do ; absolutely necessary. 

654. That body is directly under the control of the 
Magistracy or yourself ?— Under the Magistracy. 

655. Would it be safe and expedient to allow that 
force to be withdrawn, and trust to the handful of local 
police ? — I think it would be most inexpedient, for an 
outbreak might occur at any moment. 

656. You think it would not be safe to take away 
the' extra constabulary ?— If they go away, I would 
like to go along with them. 

657. Now, on the day the ship-carpenters attacked 
the navvies, what was the force of military and police 
in Belfast? — 1 dare say there were 700 or 800 con- 
stabulary ; the 84th Regiment, consisting of eight com- 
panies ; the depot battalion, and three squadrons, or 
six troops, of the 4th Hussars. 

658. Any artillery ? — Half a battery of artillery. 

659. Were these available on the day of the funeral ? 
— They were. 

660. Now, the ordinary police force was not effectual 
in quelling the disturbance? — Not at all. 

061. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did this half bat- 
tery of artillery make its appearance on the streets ? 

Yes, but nothing more than going to their quarters, I 
am happy to say. 

662. Were the guns out on the day of the funeral? 

— No. 

663. You say that on the day of the fight with the 
navvies the ordinary force was withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of making searches? -Yes ; the military force 
was as much employed in the search as the constabu- 
lary. It would have required the whole force to make 
a proper search. 

664. It was to have been a kind of coup de mam ? 

— Exactly, and to do it at once. 

665. Sergeant Armstrong. — Does that book contain 
anything about a resolution regarding the reconstitu- 
tion of the police force ? 

Mr. Lyons. — It docs. (See Resolution in Appendix.) 

666. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were you present to 
receive any deputation from the ship-carpenters after 
their attack on the navvies ? — No. 

667. When an amnesty was proposed? — 1 heard 
something of the fact, but I am not in a position to 
give any evidence on the point. I was spoken to on the 
subject, but ! did not think it came within my province. 

668. Who asked you to receive the deputation ? — 

I think the Mayor and I had a conversation about it. 

669. And you declined? — I thought it did not come 
within my province. 

670. I do not understand you to have been one of 
the gentlemen who attended at the meeting, at which 
a resolution was passed, recommending the reconstitu- 
tion of the police force on the plan or model of the 
London and Dublin police. Do you coincide with that 
view ? — That is a subject to which I have not given 
consideration. These gentlemen are more competent 
to give an opinion on it than I am. I think there is 
something required ; either an increase of the present 
force, or a new force altogether. I am, comparatively 
speaking, a mere stranger in the town. 

671 . But would that be your judgment of the matter ? 
Indeed I think it would. I think the London and 

Dublin police work admirably, and I think what applies 
to one would apply to the other. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

672. Do you know that Mr. O’Donel, the other 
Resident Magistrate who is here now with you, declined 
to go with the Mayor to receive that deputation of ship- 
carpenters, on the ground that it was illegal for the 
Mayor to receive a deputation from a number of men 
who were violating the laws against combination ? — I 
am not aware. 

673. At the time the Mayor proposed to you to 
receive that deputation, were you aware that those par- 
ties, without notice to their employers, to the extent of 
some hundreds, had struck work ? — I was. 

674. How long have you been a Magistrate ? — I am 
nearly twenty-live years a Magistrate, aud better than 
fourteen years a Resident Magistrate. 

675. Haven’t you frequently during those twenty- 
five years had occasiou to dispose of cases where parties 
were charged under the combination laws for strikin'*' 
work ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do you think, Mr. Rea, 
that question is material ? 

Mr. Ilea. — I think it is most material; but I will 
not press the question. 

676. At the time the Mayor asked you to receive this 
deputation, wore you disposed to yield to his request. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What Mr. Orme was dis- 
posed to do is not evidence. 

677. Between the time the Mayor asked you to re- 
ceive this deputation from the ship-carpenters and the 
time lie received it, had you a communication with Mr. 
O’Donnell ou the subject ? — Yes; I thought it right to 
consult my brother Magistrate. 

678. State what that conversation was? — It was 
only a few words, and we came to the conclusion— at 
least I did — that it would be imprudent to mix myself 
up in the transaction. 

679. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did not this inter- 
view take place when the riots were all over ? — It did. 

I think it took place in the middle of September. 

680. Mr. Ilea. — After Mr. O’Donnell and you came 
to the conclusion you should take no part in the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation, did you communicate that 
to the Mayor? — Yes. 

681. Did he, after receiving that communication, 
persist in receiving the deputation ?— I cannot answer 
that. 

682. Had Mr. O’Donnell any communication with 
the Mayor? — I am not aware. 

683. Was there, that you know of, any consultation 
as regards the receiving of that deputation between any 
of the other Magistrates and the Mayor ? — I was not 
there. 

684. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But the impression 
on your mind was, that he did it for the best? — My 
belief is, that he did it for the best. 

685. Mi - . Lea. — You don’t know whether any other 
Magistrates accompanied the Mayor to receive the 
deputation ? — I cannot say. 

686. Did the Mayor state to you, after you inti- 
mated that you would not go, that he would receive the 
deputation ? — I don’t know. The impression on my 
mind was, that he intended to receive the dejiutation. 

687. For the last three months Mr. O’Donnell and 
you have been administering justice as best you could ? 
— Yes, as best we could. 

688. Are there several dozen of Magistrates in Bel- 
fast ? — I don’t know, indeed. 

689. Could you conveniently give to the Commis- 
sioners, or direct the Clerk of Petty Sessions to hand to 
the Commissioners, a return of the attendance of the 
Magistrates at the court for the last year ? — Any ex- 
pression coming from the Commissioners will receive 
the most marked attention from me. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T he Magistrates have 
said they will give us any information in their power, 
and I presume that will be part of it. 

690. Mr. Lea. — Tell me the name of the Magistrate 
who is not a Resident Magistrate who attends the police 
court regularly? — Mr. Lyons attends most regularly. 

691. Every day, I believe, when in town? — Pretty 
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692. And generally for the entire day? — While there 
is any business to be done. 

693. Does any other Magistrate pay the same atten- 
tion to the court?— I should say not. . 

694. Can you state about what time is occupied 
every day in disposing of the business under ordinary 
circumstances? — That would depend on the state of 
business. Generally speaking, it is over at two o clock ; 
some days at six, other days at twelve. The average 
time occupied in disposing of the business of the court 
is from eleven to two o’clock. 

695. Before the riots ?— Between eleven and two 

696. Where is the police office? — Near the Ulster 
Railway. 

697. Since the riots commenced the court has sat 
until five or six o’clock? — Yes. 

698. You would not consider it necessary, from your 
knowledge of the state of business, to advise that there 
should be an 'additional police court ? Is one court 
sufficient?— I never heard the question discussed. 

699. Is not one court sufficient? — I think so. 

700. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You would not be 
of opinion that there is any necessity for having an- 
other ?— No. But I think the police are wonderfully 
deficient as regards numbers. 

701. Mr. Rea— Do you find that two Resident Ma- 
gistrates are easily able to dispose of the business of 
the police court?— Very easily. 

702. Suppose the Magistrates of the county of An- 
trim were deprived of their jurisdiction in the borough 
of Belfast, don’t you believe that a Resident Magistrate 
could dispose of the business without tlicir assistance ? 
—That would be an egotistical opinion for me to give. 

I think one Justice could do it well enough. 

703. Don’t you think that Belfast is of a size that 
ought to induce an alteration in the old system, so that 
we might have an imitation of the system in Dublin 
and London of Divisional Justices ? — I don’t know 

704. Wouldn’t it be more satisfactory to the public 

if for the future, the entire responsibility were put- 
upon the Resident Magistrates ?— That would be rather 
an invidious thing for me to say. . 

705. What is your opinion ?— My opinion is, ll the 

town were put under the same rule as London and 
Dublin as regards the police that the same rule should 
apply to the Magistrates as well. . 

706. Wouldn’t it be a great advantage to deprive the 

Magistrates of the power of sitting in. the police court ? 
— To the best of my opinion, if there is a change in the 
local force, making it similar to the metropolitan, that 
it would be advisable to have a change in the Magis- 
trates. , _ r . , , 

707. Don’t you know that all the Magistrates, except 

Mr. Lyons, would consider it a relief ? — I have heard 
some Magistrates declare that they would rather see 
paid Magistrates here. . 

708. When there was only one Stipendiary Magis- 
trate here hadn’t the clerk difficulty in getting a second 
Magistrate ?— Iam not aware that lie had, because there 
was nothing to require a second Magistrate. 

709. When the Stipendiary Magistrate was 
hadn’t the clerk difficulty in getting a quorum • 

not say, inasmuch as I was not here. 

710. Haven’t you heard that, in cases of a political 
or party character, there was canvassing previously of 
Magistrates to attend for the purpose of hearing these 
cases?— Never, in the whole course of my life. 

711. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— You never knew 
of it ?— I never knew of it since I came here. 

712. Mr. Rea. — Had you ever a case under tac fac- 
tory laws? -I have been present 
disposed of, under the factory 1; 

Mr. Darkin. . . 

713. About how often have such cases come befor 

Y0U i Hot very often since I came here ; about half ; 

dozen. Mr. Darkin is the inspector of factories. 

714. Have you jurisdiction to dispose of these case 

alone?— I rather think not. 

715. Does the provision as to Resident Mag 
acting apply to that ? — It does. 

716. Now, upon occasions of that kind, navi 



observed a muster of manufacturing magistrates who Second 
are not usually in the habit of attending the court? — Nov~mb 

It never occurred to me. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have asked a great ii^ var a 01- 
deal of things, Mr. Rea, that were pertinent, and 1 will 
not say that were unimportant; but do you think we 
have anything to do with the conduct of Magistrates 
on questions not involving the preservation of the 
peace ? I don’t see what we have to do with their 
functions or conduct in reference to other matters. 

717. Don’t you know that in consequence of Mr. 

Lyons’ pertinacious attendance it is the habit of the 
suitors, when they expect political or sectarian issues 
to come before the Court, to canvass for the attendance 
of Mr. Grimshaw, Mr. Coates, Dr. Murney, and other 
Magistrates who are supposed to be Liberals, and some 
of them Roman Catholics ? — I don’t know any such 
thing. It never came to my knowledge. 

718. Don’t you know that it is the practice to canvass 
for Magistrates when there is a large number of Magis- 
trates on both sides in the town?— I cannot answer the 
question. 

Mr. M‘Lean .— In consequence of what Mr. Rea has 



n ? — I ci 



when cases wer 
s at the instance c 



istrates 



said- 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— In what capacity do you 
appear. 

Mr. M‘Lean. — I appear as a ratepayer. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You will have an oppor- 
tunity when Mr. Rea has done ; but we will not submit 
to irregular interruptions. 

719. Mr. Rea. Doyounot believe that nothing would 

be more advantageous to the town than tolcave theentire 
business to be done by the Stipendiary Magistrate .—I 
think I gave my opinion before on that point. 1 think 
that if the system of metropolitan police is adopted the 
system of Magistrates should be changed. 

720. Do you not believe that the paramount objection 
to the police in Belfast is that there are two forces when 
there ought to be only one — the constabulary and the 
local police ?— No ; they both act in a different way. 

721. Would it not be better to put the constabulary 
force under the orders of the Town Council, than have 
two independent forces ? — I have never seen in any 
large town anything but one force. 

722. You have never seen two forces except in 
Belfast?— Except in Belfast. There may be the same m 
other places ; but I only speak of what I have seen 

"723. Do you not think that the police force ought to 
be under the control of some one individual accountable 
to the Government?— You are asking me a question 
that I am not prepared to answer. 

724. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— You have termed 
no opinion on the subject ?— I have formed no opinion. 

725. Mr. Rea. — Do you think that it would be 
desirable to have it under the control of one person ?— 

I said so before. . 

726. Would it not be advisable to deprive the iown 
Council of the control and give it to the Government ? 
— I do not know-. 

727. Which would you prefer the Town Council or 

the Government?— I say the Government. 

72S. And there ought to be two Commissioners !— 
That is my opinion. , 

729. By wdiat you state with regard to the limited 
hours of the sitting of the police court, wouldn t you 
come to the conclusion that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a very small police force would be sufficient 
for the preservation of the peace of the borough .— I 
would come to the very opposite conclusion. 

730. Unless when the 12th of July riots and otliei 
similar riots occur? — You don’t know the 

there may be a turn out. Me were taken short alto- 
gether this last time. . .. 

‘ 731. Except in party riots isn't the promt police 
Iosco and constabulary quite adequate*- Yes, if t ie 
inhabitants lice in an amiable mood, l'rom the little 
experience I have liad, I think it is perfectly inadequate. 

732. For wliat rcasonl-Bccatise tve dent know 
when an outbreak may occult It is like throwing aiusc 
into a barrel of gunpowder. 

733. You have not heard that any parties have 
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1 '734. Did you ever state or report to the Government 

before that the police force was not sufficient? — On 
the 12th' of July last we had between 200 and 300 men. 

735. Then you had occasion to bring a new force? 
— Yes. The first occasion we had to do so was in 
March, on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ mar- 
riage. 

736. On the morning after the burning of the effigy 
had you to bring in a larger force ? — Yes. 

737. Do you know that the Town Council proposed 
to increase it by 100 men ? — No. 

738. And to arm them with cutlasses, and drill 
them iu the sword exercise? — I heard something of it. 



escaped arrest for drunkenness, disorderly conduct, or 
the like, in consequence of the paucity of the police 
force ?-^-Not exactly ; but I think it would be a mercy 



739. Do you not know that there is a strong feeling 
in the town against the increase of taxation for additional 
police ? — I do not know anything about the feeling of 
the town. 

740. Can you suggest any mode of preventing the 
occurrence of the party feeling on the 12th of July?— 
No. The only mode I can suggest would be, that the 
people should try to have a little more common sense. 

741. Has it not come within your magisterial ex- 
perience that the extraordinary feeling on the part of 
the Homan Catholic population of Belfast has its origin 
in the existence of the Orange association ? — That is a 
thing that it is hard for me to give an opinion on. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — An investigation as to 
the existence of the Orange society is not wiihin the 
scope of this inquiry. 



THIRD DAY. 



Tuesday, 15th November, 18G4. 



November IS. 



Edward Ormc, esq. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I stated yesterday that 
we desired as far as possible to make all communica- 
tions with the Commissioners as public as circumstances 
allowed, and I now announce, with great satisfaction 
indeed, an intimation that has been given to us. On 
the first day of the inquiry it was suggested that there 
might be some difficulty in our obtaining evidence from 
the Corporate officers, or other persons connected with 
the Corporation, who might be in a position to give us 
information respecting the subject of our inquiry. I 
have the satisfaction to announce that I hold in my 
hand a letter in which the Mayor, as head of the Cor- 
poration, promises us that every information will be 
afforded to us. I think that course, agl said yesterday 
regarding that of the Magistrates, is the becoming one 
under the circumstances. We shall annex this docu- 
ment with the other documents to our report. 

Edward Orme, esq., r.m., was then recalled and examined 
by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 

742. You stated that the Mayor was there from the 
time you asked him. Is the Mayor, as Chief Magistrate 
of Belfast in the habit of sitting along with you as a 
Justice in the Police Court? — Yes. 

743. That is, lie conies when sent for ? — Oh, he comes 
on his own account, but whenever I sent for him he 
never disappointed me. 

744. You have sent for him then? — Yes; but very 
seldom. 

745. But does lie generally act as a Justice in the 
borough along with you ? — He does. 

746. Of the number of Magistrates in the commission 
of the peace for Belfast, only a small number, I gather 
from you, were in the habit of attending constantly? — 
Yea. 

747. At present you and Mr. O’Donnell are the Resi- 
dent Magistrates here ? — We are. 

748. And before Mr. O’Donnell came you were here 
alone? — Yes. 

749. What magistrate was most frequently in the 
habit of attending with you ?— Mr. Lyons. 

750. And the Mayor generally ? — Very often. 

751. And the others, I suppose, less frequently? 

Well, not so regularly as Mr. Lyons. Mr. Lyons was 
most frequent in his attendance. 

752. You said that you were not in the habit of 
getting warrants executed by the constabulary?— 
Under the Petty Sessions Act we recognise no party 
to execute warrants but the constabulary. 

753. You said also that you saw no drilling of the 
local police? — I am not in the habit of attending to 

. .I. 54 , - But y° u cli(1 not mean to say that they are not 
drilled ? — No ; I did not. 

755. On the occasion when you read the Riot Act in 
Durham-strect the first occasion when the police were 



with you — did they charge the mobs with bayonets? 
—On some occasions they did. 

756. That is, they formed in a body? — They fixed 
their swords — their sword-bayonets. 

757. And charged? — Yes. 

758. Then the mobs dispersed ? — Yes. 

759. Did they gradually retire back ? — They went 
off — they disappeared from the street. 

760. Were you present on any occasion when the 
police charged the mob with their sword-bayonets ? — I 
was, on three or four occasions. 

761. - Were you present on any occasion when the 
police charged the mob with sword-bayonets ? — Yes. 

762. Were any of the mob wounded? — Not that I 
saw. 

763. I suppose they ran off when they saw the con- 
stabulary charge ? — Yes. 

764. And when the bayonets were put by they 
gathered again ? — Yes. 

765. After you read the Riot Act what did you do? 
— They retired. 

766. Did yon warn them that extreme measures 
would be taken?— Yes; I told them we should 
use the fire-arms, and that they should take the con- 
sequences if they did not disperse. 

767. On any occasion when you were present was 
there any firing by the military or police ?— No. 

768. Or threat to fire? — Yes; I told them on 
several occasions that if they did not disperse I should 
order the police to fire. 

769. You read the Riot Act twice in Durham-street 
on Wednesday, the 10th, and on Friday, the 12th of 
August? — Yes. 

770. Did you take any future steps consequent on 

the reading of it ?— No. I charged the mob and they 
all went away. J 

771. Did you, on any of these occasions, see fire- 
arms in the hands of the mob?— No; but I heard shots. 

1 72. Ilad you light enough to see?— Yes, generally, 

773. Could you say whether it was pistol or musket 
shots you heard ? — No. 

774. If you had seen fire-arms with any of the 
parties, would you have considered it your duty to 
have arrested such parties?— I would. There might 
have been some difficulty about it. But I would have 
considered it my duty. 

775. But you never did ? — No. 

776. Where were you when the Brown-street Schools 
were ^wrecked? — I was in another part of the town. 

777. When the Magistrates divided the town into 
districts on the 16th, was that the first concerted action 
that took place on their part?— No, I think the first 
action was on Friday, the 12th, when Dr. Murney and 
Mr. Taylor were acting in concert with me. The next 
occasion was that of the 16th, when there was a meet- 
ing of Magistrates in the Court-house, Mr. Grimshaw 
being in the chair. 
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778. Was that a different arrangement from the for- 
mer? — It embraced a larger scope, as there were more 
Magistrates there. 

779. Have you been able to gather, from your own 
information, whether there were any Magistrates or 
police present when the ship-carpenters broke into the 
shops in High-street ? — I rather think not. 

780. Were any of the local police at all there? — 
There must have been, more or less, as High-street is 
in their beat. 

781. Knowing the length of High-street, and having 
regard to the distribution of tlie local forces, are you 
able to say how many constables should have been 
there? — Four or five. 

782. Hid you ever hear that those four or five pointed 
out any of those who had engaged in those enormities? 
—No. 

783. Or made any arrests ? — No. 

784. Or handed in any names? — I am not aware 
of any. 

785. Are you aware of any steps having been taken, 
after the ship-carpenters broke into those shops in 
High-street, to ascertain who those men were, or hunt 
after them, or get back the weapons they seized in that 
manner? — No, except the search for arms in Sandy-row 
and the Pound. 

786. But the ship-carpenters do not live in Sandy- 
row? — No; I believe they live about Corporation- 
street. 

787. The ship-carpenters and the navvies, I under- 
stand, had nothing to do with either Sandy-row or the 
Pound ? — I understand so. 

788. How many funerals took place on the day 
M'Connell was buried? — I think four on that day. 

789. M'Connell’s was the largest ?— M'Connell’s was 
the largest. 

790. Where were the other three? — One went in 
the direction of the Falls-road ; another towards Friar’s 
Bush. I do not know where the third went. No dis- 
turbance took place at any of the three. 

791. Are you able to tell us, from your own expe- 
rience and knowledge of Belfast, whether it would be 
better to have Resident or Stipendiary Magistrates to 
administer justice here in the place of the Local Magis- 
trates— as a matter of opinion, and without in any way 
reflecting on any person — that is, if the town was put 
under the care of a metropolitan police, as in London 
or Dublin?— I should say, without disparagement to 
my brother Magistrates, that the same rule that ap- 
plies to Dublin or London would apply to Belfast. 

792. Knowing that that rule worked well in Dublin 
and London, you think that it would work well in Bel- 
fast ? — Yes ; some change is absolutely necessary. 

793. And you think that it would be a change for 
the better? — I do. 

794. Mr. Commissioner Barry — When you speak 
of the Dublin system, with which I am more familiar 
than the London system, do you include in that system 
the management of the local police force by a Commis- 
sioner or Commissioners ? — Yes ; I should say it should 
be managed in the same way as in Dublin and London. 
But unless the whole police body was the same as 
that in London and Dublin, I would not be for changing 
the magisterial system. 

795. The system of the metropolitan police under a 
Commissioner should be introduced? — Yes. 

796. And the Metropolitan Justices? — Yes; not 
Stipendiary Magistrates, but Metropolitan Magistrates. 

797. And you would have the local police appointed 
and under the management of a Commissioner or Com- 
missioners ? — I think that would be very desirable. 

798. In forming that opinion, are you influenced by 
the extent and population of the town of Belfast, as 
well as by those elements of discord which you have 
already stated exist here? — I think by both. 

799. When you spoke of the present local police 
being inefficient, you said they were inefficient from 
their small number — do you think the local force, as at 
present constituted, supposing .their number was in- 
creased, would be a material security for the preser- 
vation of the peace, all things remaining otherwise as 



they are? — I think if the Metropolitan Act; was not Umno Day. 

brought into force here, something of the Sort’ should be 

done. November 15. 

800. But do you think that would answer the same Edward Orme, esq 
purpose — the mere increase of the present local force — 

or do you think there is anything in the management 
or constitution of the force which you could point-out as 
defective ? — No, there is not. 1 am not aware of any- 
thing. 

801. You said there was some distrust of that force 
among the Roman Catholic population-? — Yes, as far as 
I could glean. 

802. You say you have gathered from your expe- 
rience that there is distrust on the part of the Roman 
Catholic population of this local force, and besides dis- 
trust, you also used the word “ dissatisfaction.” Does 
the dissatisfaction arise from this, that the patronage 
is not extended to the Roman Catholic population ; or 
is it that they do not think that they get justice by 
reason of the exclusive character of the force?— The 
only reason why I used the word dissatisfaction” was 
in consequence of the patronage not being extended to 
them. 

803. Were you aware, or had you any official infor- 
mation, that arms were very extensively possessed 
throughout Belfast, notwithstanding its being a pro- 
claimed district? — Not exactly official. There 'has 
been no report made to me on the subject, but I have 
no doubt in the world that there are. 

804. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There are, at the 
present time ? — Yes. 

805. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had you any inti- 
mation of that state of things before the riots of last 
August?— No. 

806. Is it your opinion that arms could have been 
possessed so extensively if the local police had exer- 
cised due vigilance? — I think the parties could get 
arms, notwithstanding any vigilance on the part of the 
local police. 

807. Do you know whether or not a local policeman 
would consider it his duty to take any action if he saw 
any man in the street with a gun or pistol in his hand ? 

— I should say he ought ; but it is the Constabulary 
that bring those things before the Magistrates gene- 
rally. They always bring them before the Magistrates 
at petty sessions. 

808. What magistrates did you leave in charge 
when you retired to rest, as you have said, at seven 
o’clock on the morning that the first intimation was 
given of the attack by the ship-carpenters? — The 
two Stipendiary Magistrates — Messrs. Coulson and 
M‘Cance. 

809. They wore left in charge? — Yes. Iliad been 
well battered about the head the week before, and up 
for the whole week. 

810. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When the Mayor 
left town had you reason to think that there would be 
further disturbance? — When the Mayor left town things 
were quiet, and I thought the riots would not be 
renewed. . If it were otherwise I should have expostu- 
lated with the Mayor, and asked him to stop in town. 

811. You did not do so? — No ; I told him I would 
do the best I could. 

812. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If the local police 
were half Catholics and half Protestants, do you think 
the people would have more confidence in them ? — 

That is my idea. 

813. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do yon believe the dis- 
trust of the Catholic population arises from this con- 
sideration, whether right or wrong, that the Catholics 
do not expect the local force to act against the Protest- 
ant party — they being, for the most part, Protestants 
themselves? — I have no doubt that it does. 

814. Do you remember the 12th of August, the day 
after the Mayor went away? — I do. 

815. Your anticipation of the restoration of peace 
was unfortunately disappointed ? — It was. 

816. What available forces were in town on the 
morning of the 12th ? — There were 200 of the con- 
stabulary, besides the local police. 

817. Did you on that day, the 12th, notwithstand- 
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ing tlie presence of that large force in town, think it 
necessary to appeal to the Catholic clergy for their co- 
operation in persuading the people to keep quiet ? 
Do you recollect going to the Right Rev. Dr. Dorrian’s ? 
— Yes ; I recollect one or two of the clergymen coming 
to me. 

818. Did you go to Dr. Dorrian yourself? — I think 
I did. I did not see Dr. Dorrian when I called ; but 
one of the clergymen told me he would do his best. 

819. Did any of the clergymen go with you ? — Yes; 
tw o of the priests accompanied me to the Pound district 
from Dr. Dorrian’s. 

820. Did you find the neighbourhood in a disturbed 
and excited state? — Numbers of people out there. 

821. Were you aware that before that, persons, 
females particularly, going to their work from the Pound 
district had been beaten and abused ? — They were. 

822. Do you recollect that the people assembled in 
the Pound, on your visit with those two clergymen 
on that day, the 12th of August, were in a state of 
great anxiety and alarm ? — Yes ; they seemed to be 
very much afraid of the opposite party. 

823. Did they make any reference to the women ? — 
Yes, they said that the women were beaten. 

824. Did they say that, however they might bear 
themselves, they never would suffer their women to be 
beaiten in the open street? — Yes, there was some con- 
versation of that sort. 

825. Did you, in the presence of the clergymen, 
endeavour to satisfy them that they should be pro- 
tected — that they should receive such protection as you 
could give them ? — No doubt, I said that to both sides 
over and over again. 

826. In presence of the clergymen ? — Yes. 

827. Did the clergymen then persuade the people to 
separate and go home, saying they would be protected 
and need feel no further anxiety? — No doubt. 

828. And did the people then disperse ? — Yes. 

829. Are you aware, that after that, and notwith- 
standing the exertion of such efforts as were within 
your power to prevent it, women were beaten again 
in the same locality as before ? — You are talking of the 
12th ? 

830. I am now talking of the 13th and 15th? — I 
believe there was a good deal of violence used to them 
on the 13th and 15tli. 

831. Was it after that the navvies for the first time 
made their appearance as rioters? — They made their 
appearance on the 15th. 

832. And don’t you know the beating of the women 
and girls going to work was renewed before that on the 
13th and 14th ? — I am not prepared to say that women 
were beaten on the 15th ; I know they were beaten 
on the 12th. 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think, Sergeant, 
this is material to our inquiry ? 

Sergeant Armstrong — Your inquiry is into something 
of a preventive character for the future, and in pro- 
portion to the deep-seated resentment that might 
reasonably be supposed to have taken possession of the 
people’s minds, will more or less depend the character 
of the preventive measures to be taken for the future. 
If you find that women were wantonly beaten andinsulted 
in this way, and that a strong feeling of resentment has 
sprung up in consequence among a section of the popu- 
lation, and is cherished still to such an extent that you 
have heard, an outbreak might occur at any moment. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry There appears to be no 

doubt that there exist in Belfast materials of discord 
of a very serious character, and that to.meet that state 
of things stringent measures may be necessary to be 
adopted in police arrangements and other respects. Is 
it, then, necessary to press the matter further? 

Sergeant Armstrong. — Most of those navvies were 
connected by marriage or friendly relationship with 
many of the women who were attacked and insulted, as 
you have heard, before they turned out ; and this was, 
too, after the promise was made to those people that 
they would be protected by the authorities. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We are not inquiring 
into the reasons why the navvies appeared, or the ship- 
carpenters retaliated. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — But are not those matters that 
I have been referring to necessary to be considered in 
connexion with preventive measures ? 

Mr. Commissioner Baert. — If anything could in- 
crease the animosity that existed between the parties 
and classes in Belfast, the events of the autumn have 
had that effect ; but I do not think going into matters 
of detail will throw much more light on the question 
as to what alterations may be necessary to prevent such 
things occurring again. 

833. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — There were special 

constables sworn in — when were they first sworn in ? 

I think on the 16th, by the Magistrates. 

834. How many? — 800. 

835. Did they come forward willingly from all sides 
and parties? — So far as I can say, they did. 

836. Were they useful? — We had them only for a 
night or two. I have no doubt that they would have 
been useful if the riots had continued. 

837. They would have been useful if recourse had 
been had to them sooner. 

838. Sergeant Armstrong — Several of them were 
tried before yourself for misconduct? —Yes. 

839. Mr. Ilea. — One of the special constables offici- 
ated as a mock priest at the funeral, do you know any- 
thing of that circumstance? — Nothing on earth. 



Head-Constable James Rankin 

840. What is your rank in the constabulary ? — Hirst- 
class Head-Constable. 

841. How long have you been stationed in Belfast? 
— Three years and eight months. 

842. IIow many constabulary stations are there in 
Belfast? — There are seven on the County of Antrim 
side and one on the County of Down side, what we 
called Point station. 

843. Will you state the number of constabulary alto- 
gether in these several stations? — Yes. There are 22 
men in Albert-crescent barracks, 6 at Falls-road, 8 at 
Crumlin-road, 5 at Antrim-road, 6 in North Queen- 
street, 22 in Ballymacarrett, 5 in Croinac-strcct, and 6 
in Bradbury-place. 

844. What is the tot of the whole?— I think, 
about 67. 

S45. How many are in charge of the barracks ?— 
There is one man told off as barrack guard or barrack 
orderly every morning. He has charge of the barrack 
during that day. 

846. During disturbances is there only one man left 
as barrack guard ?— Generally ; but I do not do that if 
I can help it. 



examined by Sergeant Aimstrong. 

S47. What number do you leave then?— According 
to the nature of the riot. I would not like to leave 
the barrack without a pretty good force. 

848. Leaving an adequate and reasonable force for 
the protection of the barrack, how many men are avail- 
able for the suppression of tumult out of the sixty- 
seven ? — I could, I suppose, have fifty men. 

849. There are six mounted men ? Yes, sir. 

850. Would they be of practical use in disturbances ? 
— Yes, very much. 

851. In carrying messages ? — Yes, and they are use- 
ful in charging a mob. 

852. II ow many men were sent to the different stations 
in consequence of the disturbance ? — The additional 
men were all congregated at Albert-crescent barrack. 
I cannot say the number. The County Inspector can 
give the exact number. 

853. Were you here in March, 1863?— Yes. 

854. Do you remember the riot and disturbance 
then ?— Yes, at the Prince of Wales’ marriage. 

855. It seems that the parties take advantage of any 
public occasion to attack each other, however joyous or 
happy in itself? — Yes. 
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856. I suppose on that occasion there 
the streets ?— Yes, a very large one. _ 

857. And apparently there for enjoyment?— At the 
latter end the parties were out for robbery and plunder 

and attacking passengers m the crowd. 

858. Do you recollect the 12th of July in the same 

^859. Was the place disturbed then?— Yes, but we 
had a sufficient force. ,. , Voo 

860. Each July there is some demonstration f res. 

861. An uneasy feeling in the town 1— Yes. 

862. Were you here during the last riots, in August f 

863. When did you first hear or know of the gather- 
ing of people at the Boyne Bridge?— At about six 
o’clock, from the Chief-constable of the local police. 

He came to me requesting assistance if there was any 
disturbance. . ,, . T 

864. Did you go to the neighbourhood ?—l did. 

865. What time did you go there ? — At about eight 

o’clock. ... „ 

866. It was light then?— Yes; but it was getting 

dark. , „ 

867. Was there a large crowd ?— There was. 

868. Was it apparently of one sort of people ?— Xes. 

869. What sort of people ? — What we call the bandy- 

row party. , . > 

870. Among the constables, and in common parlance 
in Belfast, is there a party known as the Sandy-row 

Pa 87l! What is the other party called ?— The Pound 

^872. Is it an ascertained and well-known fact that 
those parties are antagonistic to each other, and con- 
stantly so? — Yes. , , 

873 How was the Sandy-row party engaged when 
you got to them!— There w.s «. very large crowd, 
about 1,000 people. They had a drum, and they beat 
that drum. They beat it for a short time. 

874. Could you distinguish any tune?— JNo, tuey 

shouted -w^ ^ p arfcy tune?— I could not tell, there 

was such shouting and noise. 

876. Had they an effigy ?— Yes. 

877. Did you regard their conduct as calculated to 

provoke the other party to break the peace ?— Well, 1 
did. I sent for Mr. Orme. , 

878. Have you since ascertained that that etngy ■ 

carried through Sandy-row od the pr ? ™ns Satu rday 
—I did not. The constable of that district is here. 1 
never heard of it. , «»/•«._ 

879. Was it intended to represent the effigy of O Con 

nell ? — No doubt of it. . ... , 

880. Was it raised up so as to be visible at some 

distance? — It was. t j;j 

881 Did you see it on the bridge ?— I did. 

882 ! Can the people from the Pound command a tow 
ot that bridge 1— Yes, yon can see from the Ponnd down 

88S b "n consequence o£ what yon witnessed you sent 
for Mr. Orme? — Yes. 

884. Did he come ? — He did. 

885. Either before or after he came were any shots 
fired ?— I think at a distance in that locality I heard 
nnt. shot, but not in the crowd. 

886 How many men of the constabulary had you 
.f, , Thirtv-two men. The men were assembled 

were going on, and some of the men were on duty at 
the court 6 That was the reason why we could not get 
the men together after Mr. M'Krttnclc oame- 

887. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. -A great ma y 

were on duty at the Court-house ?— Yes. . 

888. Sergeant A ms<rony.-Did you make any arrest 

°”m m,To‘V-I°’ttk it would have been injn- 

“Sf Beeause yon had not a sufficient Yon* ,1 

... 4 i._ r-pason ? Yes. I consulted with Mr.ffiLK.it 

Iricl and we thought it was better to confine the par- 
ties to their own localities. 

891. To keep them in Sandy-row (—res. 



892. You thought that better tactics under the cir- Third Dat. 

“StTS.'iiStl* is Chief of the local police j- 

Yes. Head-Constable 

894. Had Mr. M'Kittrick any of his local police with James Rankin, 
him?— Yes, ten or twelve. I am not exactly sure. 

He can state himself. 

895. Altogether you had over forty men available ? 

—Yes. 

896. Your men had their carbines ? — Yes, their rifles. 

897. What had the local police ? — Their batons. 

898. Then there were about forty men, and the local 
police had their batons? — Yes. 

899. If you had had an adequate force would you 
have made arrests on that occasion?— I would. 

900. Would it have been calculated to have put a 
stop to the riots to have made examples ? — I think it 
would. 

901. Did you desist from paucity of numbers?— Yes. 

902. State what occurred ?— The mob attempted to 
wet over the bridge, and we would not let them. They 
attempted to get into Durham-street. 

903. You prevented that movement? That was all 
you did ? — That was all. 

904. Did you leave any patrol after you in that 
neighbourhood that night?— No. Mr. Taylor came up 
before Mr. Orme. After the effigy was burned we 
went for Mr. Orme. Mr. Taylor, Mr. M‘Kittrick Mr. 

Orme, and I spoke to the people to separate and go 

905. Did yon observe any of the local police on that 
occasion mix with the crowd and speak to them? — 

There were locaL police over on the other side of the 
bridge on duty. . , 

906. On which side ?— On the Sandy- row side. 

907. Did you observe them mix with the crowd, and 
speak to them in a friendly way ?— I think I heard 
some of them advising the people to go home. I heard 
Mr. M'Kittrick advising them to go home. 

908. Do you know whether the local police knew 

any of them ?— I did not hear them speaking to any 
of them by name. . , tl 

909. Were they able to recognise any of them per- 
sonally ?— I heard from Mr. M'Kittrick that they could 

910. You did not know any of them personally ? I 
did not. If I had I would have brought them up. 

911. Did you ask any of them their names ?— 1 did 

912 Do you suppose that there were 1,000 men 
there?— I should think there were more if all were put 

t0 °913. Now am I to understand that, with the advice 
of the Magistrates, Mr. Orme and Mr. Taylor, you pre- 
vented them from crossing the bridge, and did nothing 
more ? — That was all. , • , , 

914. You made no arrests and asked for no names . 

915. When next were you called into requisition ?— 

The next evening. „ 

916 At the same place ? — No, not just at the same 
place. There had been a party there. A constable and 
six men were sent to the bridge at about eight 0 clock. 

I was directed by my officer to send them there. It 
appears that there had been a requisition from the 
Messrs. Boyd, who said that some little boys had been 

playing there. . , . 

917. On the evening of the 9th you sent six me 

the 9 ?8 ? . Did you go there afterwards ?— No, not to the 
bridge. I was in the neighbourhood. I received in- 
formation from the constable that the Sane y- r °'y P®°F ’ 
had broken past him and got into Durham-street. Then 
I brought a party of men to that street. 

919. About how many ?— About twenty men. 

920. Were any of the local police there?— There 



W< 921 . How many?— I cannot say as to the number; I 
saw a crowd of men in the street. 

922. Was the crowd large ?— It was. I drove them 
back— the Sandy-row party— not just over the bridge, 
but toward it. ^ 
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923. Did you make any arrests there ? — No, sir. 

924. Would you have done so if you had had a suffi- 
cient force ? — Well, I might. 

925. Do you think that their conduct in coming over 
the bridge was calculated to provoke the other people ? 
— I do, certainly. 

926. And to lead to outrage ? — -I do. 

927. Could you have arrested any of them if you 
had had a sufficient force ? — I could. 

928. But the handful of men that you had was in- 
sufficient to cope with such a mob ? — Yes. 

929. On that occasion did you ask for the name of 
any person in the crowd ? — I did not. 

930. Did you ask any of the local police whether 
they knew any of the people ? — I did not. 

931. After you drove them towards the bridge, what 
became of them ? — They separated, and went away. 

932. The crowd broke up ? — Yes, sir. 

933. Did you leave any patrol of constabulary in 
that neighbourhood that night? — No, sir. Mr. Ormc 
that night applied for reinforcements. 

934. That neighbourhood you left in charge of the 
local police ? — Yes, there was an understanding if any 
disturbance occurred, I was to get notice. 

935. Were you aware of the funeral procession to 
Friar’s Bush burying-ground on the 9tli? — No, sir, not 
till it occurred. 

936. Do you know now that there was such a pro- 
cession? — No doubt of it. 

937 . Down through Sandy-row, and in that direction ? 
— In that direction. 

938. Do you know any of the police who witnessed 
that ? — I should think the constable of the station 
(Canning) would be able to tell you. 

939. Is he in Belfast ? — He is in court at present. 

940. Are you aware that it was of a highly provoking 
character?— From what I have heard I believe it was. 

941. Do you not believe that it was intended to pro- 
voke and insult ? — Well I should think so, from what 1 
have heard of the proceedings. 

942. Now, on the 10th were you employed on duty ? 

943. Under wliat circumstances? — I accompanied Mr. 
Orinethrough Durham-street, andup through thePound. 

944. (low did you fiud matters there ? — It appeared 
that the parties had been in contact. 

945. Before you went there? — Yes. 

946. Up to the time of your arrival had any force 
been posted there that day ?— None but the locai police. 

947. The men on the beat ? — Yes. 

948. There had been a collision ? — Yes. 

949. Was there a crowd there ? — There was. 

950. Of both sides ? — Yes. 

951. Were they in an excited state ? — They were. It 
appeared they had been burning several fires down the 
street. 

952. Were there stones thrown ? — There were. 

953. Did you hear shots? — Not at that time. I did 
during the night. 

954. Did you hear shots on the evening of the 9th 

the evening before ?— I do not recollect any then. 

955. Well, on the 10th was there stone-throwing ? — 
Yes. 

956. With violence ? — Yes. 

957. Was there aiiy firing on the 10th? — Do you 
mean gun-shots ? 

958. Or pistol shots — any reports of fire-arms ? — I 
do not recollect any, but there might have been. 

959. State what was done on that day ? — Mr. Orme 
read the lliot Act. Large heaps of stones and brick- 
bats were collected in the Pound. 

960. There was every appearance of an outbreak ? 

Yes. 

961. Piles of stones ? — Yes. 

962. Beady prepared?— Yes. 

963. Mr. Orme read the Riot Act ?— Yes. 

964. Were there any arrests?— Shortly after the 
ltiot Act was read a messenger came to Mr. Orme to 
say that the windows in the Methodist chapel had been 
broken, and we proceeded round in that direction. 

965. 1 ou left the mobs, and all went to the Weslej'an 
chapel ?— There were not mobs there. The Pound mob 



had gone to their locality, and the Sandy-row mob went 
to their locality. We all went to the Wesleyan chapel. 

966. You left no force there ? — None. The state of 
things was this. They were all prepared for an en- 
gagement. The Riot Act was read, and each party 
took to his own locality. We got word about the 
Methodist chapel, and we went away. 

967. If there had been a large available force would 
you have left a patrol ? — From the Sandy-row party 
going to their locality it struck us that there would 
be no more rioting there. 

968. But if you had a larger force would you not have 
left some of it there ? — Yes. At Christ Church there 
was a force. 

969. A force was left at Christ Church? — Yes. 

970. Did you not think the engagement would be at 
the point where there were piles of stone ?— The Pound 
mob had gone away. 

971. But was not that the place where the battle was 
likely to take place ? — I think so. 

972. But you left no patrol there because there was 
not sufficient force?— There was a party left at Christ 
Church, under Mr. Singleton. 

973. Had the church been attacked? — Yes. 

974. Did you make any arrests ?— Yes, at Milford- 
street. 

975. And had persons made prisoners ? — Yes. There 
was stone-throwing going on in Milford-street, and 
there were men in plain clothes there, some of the locals. 

97 6. I dare say you can tell from your knowledge of 
the town whether the locals are subjected to any drill, 
such as the constabulary are?— I should think not, 

977. Then I presume that for the purpose of sup- 
pressing a riot they are not available to the same extent 
as the constabulary? — No; because they are not armed. 

978. They have neither arms nor discipline? — No. 

979. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You mean that 
they have no arms or drill ? — They have no arms. 

980. Sergeant Armstrong. — Or discipline? — No. I 
have seen nothing except file marching in the streets. 

981. They walk after one another in Indian file?— 
Yes ; or two deep. Their own officers can explain 
better than I can. 

982. On the 10th was there any disturbance? — There 
was some. Two houses were broken in Barrack-street, 
and the windows, I have mentioned, in the chapel; 
that is the only thing that occurred that I am aware of 
that night. 

983. Of course you recollect the next day, the lltli ? 
— I do. 

984. On that day there was a reinforcement? — There 
had been a reinforcement previously. 

985. And you put them into requisition on the Uth? 
— Yes. 

986. On that day Mr. Orme was struck?- It was 
that night. 

987. The disturbances were serious? — Yes; they 
came in contact in Durham-street, opposite the Pound. 
They threw stones desperately. Mr. Orme had a party 
of the constabulary and some of the locals, and we pro- 
ceeded immediately there and made arrests of both parties. 

988. And cleared the streets ? — Yes. 

989. Now, on Friday are you aware that the Bank- 
. more Penitentiary was attacked 1—1 believe it was. 

990. Did you see it after you heard it was attacked ? 
—1 did not; but from the report of the constable I 
believe it was. 

991. That is a charitable institution for girls who 
have been unfortunate? — Yes. 

992. Under the care of ladies ?— Yes ; but I should 
mention that ou Thursday night, or rather Friday morn- 
ing, I lay down in bed about one o’clock, and I can 
only say that there was general disturbance through 
both districts. 

993. That is through Sandy-row and the Pound? — Y es. 

994. Were, to your knowledge, do you recollect from 
the reports that were made, any of the mill girls beaten 
on that day, Friday evening ? — Yes. 

995. Was the whole district disturbed on that Fridav? 

— Yes. 

996. Had the people been stopped who were goin«- 
to work at the mills 7 — They had. 
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997. Had they been attacked ?— They were ; I saw 
them myself. I tried to go to the protection of the mill- 
workers, but I had not sufficient force. 

998. The girls on both sides were attacked ?— I hey 
were ; and even the men attacked the girls of both 
parties. I considered it a most unmanly act. 

999. Did the girls retaliate?— They did; and threw 

stones. . , . 

1000. But you had not a force to give them adequate 
protection ? — That was impossible. 

1001. On that day was Dr. Cooke’s meeting-house 
attacked ? — Dr. Cooke’s meeting-house was broken in on 



that day- . . 

1002. And on the same day the Bishop s windows 
were broken? — Yes. 

1003. And the windows of many other houses on 
the same day, the 12th ? — Yes. 

1004. During that 12th did you hear shots?— There 
were shots during that night. 

1005. Several? — Several. 

1006. In what district?— In both districts. 

1007. Both in the Pound and Sandy-row ?— Yes. 

1008. Did it occur to you at all to make a search for 
arms?— We had not authority to search for arms; and 
they adopted the plan of firing shots in back -yards, so 
that we could not have told what part to search. 

1009. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Could you see the 
flashes ? — No. 

1010. Sergeant Armstrong. — You could see no house 
where you could have searched ? — No ; the shots were 
fired in the back-yards. 

1011. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— 1 hey were fired 



by way of bravado ?— Yes. - 

101 2. Sergeant Armstrong. — You think it was merely 
as a taunt or challenge ? — Y es. 

1013. Did that state of things, the breaking of 
houses and firing of shots, continue on Saturday, the 
14th ? — There were some shots fired on Saturday, but 
Saturday night was more quiet. 

1014. You did not see any arms in anybody s hand 
on that day ?— I did not. 

1015. On Sunday was there stone-throwing? — Sun- 
day was quiet. Saturday and Sunday were more quiet 
than the previous days. Sunday night particularly. 

1016. Do you recollect on Monday morning the 
mill girls being again beaten ? — No : protection was 
afforded them, parties were sent out in different 
directions. 

1017. Was it necessary to give them protection on 
that morning? — It was. 

1018. Were there disturbances on Monday ? — hot on 
Monday morning. The first thing that particularly 
struck my attention was that the navvies had been out 
and had been up at the Brown-street schools. 

1019. You heard that on Monday ? — Yes. 

1020. Had any of the mill girls been beaten? — 
They had not ; they may have been ; but I do not 



recollect. 

1021. But they had been beaten on the previous day? 

— They had been on previous days, on Friday par- 
ticularly. . 

1022. Do you know that the Bankiuore Penitentiary 
was again attacked on Monday, the 15th? I do not 
recollect anything about its being attacked on Monday, 
the 15th. 

1023. Did you hear shots on that day?— A great 
many on Monday evening. 

1024. Did you see many people with arms on that 



aay f— ixo. 

1025. Were any arrests made that evening?— No. 

1026. Was there street firing?— There was firing, 
and then parlies ran into a house, or the like of that. 

1027. Was there firing in the streets ?— Yes. 

1028. In a great number of streets ? — The disturb- 
ances increased after the navvies came out. 

1029. Did you see the navvies ?— I did. 

1030. Where?— At the head of Durham-strect and 
the Pound. I was at the Petty Sessions Court, and I 
heard that they had wrecked Brown-street schools, and 
that they were coming down to wreck Christ Church. 

1031. What were their numbers?— Some thousands 



of them, including the mob that joined them. We met Third Day. 
them at the head of Durham-street, and turned them 
back, and then they passed into the Pound, and there ov em e r 
came a mob down to my barrack, and a party from Head-Constable 
Stanley-street, Sandy-row, assembled to oppose them, James Kankin. 
and had a terrible encounter there with them. 

1032. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Immediately in 
front of the barrack ?— Yes ; in Albert-crescent. 

1033. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was there a force in 
the barrack ? — There was a small force, and I turned 
my party out. 

1034. Did they throw stones? — They did. 

1035. Did they fire shots? — Yes; like the appear- 
ance of a pistol-shot went through the glass of the 
window, one from each of the opposite parties. 

1036. Were you able to suppress them? — Yes, I 
cleared the streets of both; I got 40 men and we fixed 
bayonets and charged the mobs. 

1037. They ran then?— Yes. 

1038. How many men had you? — I had 40 men 
with me. 

1039. Were there any arrests made ? — There was 
one arrest made ; and we held him and made him a 
prisoner, and the man got 2 months. 

1040. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The punishment 
was prompt? — Yes. 

1041. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did any Magistrate 
come to you ? — Mr. Taylor immediately after, and Mr. 

Cronin, the Sub -Inspector. 

1042. You know that the ship-carpenters in a large 
body came down to High-street on the next day the 
16th, and broke into Neill’s shop, and took arms from 
it?— I have heard that, I did not see them. 

1043. Where were you at that time? — At Albert- 
crescent barrack. 

1044. Did you go to High-street? — I did not. 

1045. You did not hear of it in time? — No, sir. 

1046. When did you hear they had been in High- 
street?— I was at the Petty Sessions, and I heard that 
they had turned out. 

1047. That was on the same day? — Yes; Mr. Lyons 
then adjourned the Petty Sessions and hurried off for 
the military. I saw him go on a car. 

1048. At what time of day was that? — It was 
earlier than 2 o’clock. 

1049. Did you hear what their object was in getting 
arms ? — I suppose it was for an attack on the opposite 
party. 

1050. Did you hear that they intended to attack 
the navvies? — I heard that, in consequence of the 
navvies attacking the Brown-street schools, the ship- 
carpenters turned out. 

1051. You know, of course, that neighbourhood 
where the navvies work ? — I do; I do not be much in 
that locality. 

1052. Did you institute any search after the fellows 
that took the arms out of Neill’s shop ? — I did not. 

1053. Was any search made? — Mr. Neill made 
some information. He attended with me at Albert- 
crescent to see if he could identify any of the arms. 

1054. That was when you made a search? — Yes. 

1055. That was on the 17th?— Yes. 

1056. Was he able to identify any ? — No, sir. 

1057. The search was confined to Sandy-row and 
Pound districts? — Yes. 

1058. As far as you know, was any man at all 

arrested in consequence of that attack on Mr. Neill’s 
house and the pawnbrokers’ shops? — Not that I am 
aware of. . 

1059. Were you present on the occasion of the 
attack on the navvies, when they were fired on by the 
ship-carpenters ? — I was not. 

1060. I presume you were in charge of the main 
body of the constabulary? — No, sir. 

1061. Who was? — Major Esmonde had arrived, and 
Mr. Williams, the County Inspector, and another Sub- 
Inspector. 

1062. Were you present on that occasion on the 
16tli, when the police fired? — I was not, sir. 

1063. You know that they did fire?— They did. 

1064. At the Boyne Bridge? — Yes. 
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1065. To you believe there was a difficulty in 
keeping the position without firing ? — I heard the Sub- 
Inspector state so. 

1066. And that he was obliged to fire? — Yes, in 
self-defence. 1 heard him state so. 

1067. Were you aware that people coming by the 
train were beaten ? — I think there were some. Con- 
stable Canning can give more information on that point. 

1068. Now, from all you have observed, do you think 
there is at the present time a strong tendency, if an 
opportunity offered, existing in the minds of the parties 
to have another row ? — I do believe there is. 

1069. If control was withdrawn ? — Yes. 

1070. If the strong arm of the constabulary was 
withdrawn? — Yes; I think we would have another 
row, or something of the sort. 

1071. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.- — They would begin 
again ? — 1 do believe they would. 

1072. Sergeant Armstrong. — From all you know and 
have observed, is the animosity of longstanding? — Yes. 

1073. Is it the growth of years? — It is. 

1074. It is not a temporary, evanescent feeling, likely 
to die in a hurry ? — I think not, sir. 

1075. Having regard to the constitution of the local 
police, not drilled or disciplined, having got no arms, do 
you consider them adequate to keep the peace of the 
town on such occasions? — In an outbreak of the sort 
they are not. It is with difficulty we can hold our 
own without firing on them. 

1076. What additional constabulary have been con- 
tinued in Belfast in consequence of these disturbances 
— about how many? — I cannot give the exact number. 
The County Inspector can tell. I dare say better than 
200 men— there may be more — between 200 and 300 ; 
but the County Inspector can give you the exact 
number. 

Mr. Harvey stated that there were 225. 

1077. Do you believe that the presence of that force 
is necessary in consequence of the state of feel in"- in • 
Belfast? — I do, at the present time. 

1078. Do you believe that the requisition for the 
additional force was necessary ? — I do. 

1079. You recollect the swearing in of the special 
constables? — Yes. 

10S0. In aid of the regular force? — Yes. 

1081. At that time the military were called out? — 
Yes, and all the police. 

1082. And the local police ? — Yes, sir. 

1083. All the available force was posted through the 

town, and still special constables were sworn in ? Yes. 

1084. Do you think that that was necessary? 

When disturbances are going on I think that any re- 
spectable civilian coming forward is useful to the 
authorities. 

1085. You thought, then, that a salutary step? — I did. 

1086. Do you know the Knock burying-ground ? 

It is on the county of Down side. 

1087. Were you ever there? — No. 

1088. Do you know the direct route to it ? — I do not 
know further than that it is through Ballymacarrett. 

1089. Were you present at M'Connell’s funeral ?— I 
was not. 

1090. You do not know the route they took?— I do 
not. 



1091. Could Constable Canning tell that?— I do not 
know. I think that Mr. M'Kittrick could tell. 

1092. Were you not in Donegall-place on that occa- 
sion ?— No, sir. 

1093. You did not see the firing? — No, sir. 

1094. But you are aware that there was considerable 
disturbance and firing?— I believe so. 

1095. There was firing ? — Yes. 

1096. By persons constituting the procession? I 

have heard so. 

1097. In presence of the military escort ?— I have 
heard so. 



1098. From your mixing among the population of 
Belfast, and the plainer sort of people, the working 
people, are you able to tell me whether the local police 
are looked on with confidence and with trust by the in- 
habitants of the Pound district, as a force from whom 



they, would expect protection ? — Well, in the Pound 
district they are not. 

1099. What is the feeling in the Pound district with 
regard to the local police ? — They are not as well 
thought of as what they should be. 

1100. On what ground, as you have heard it ex- 
pressed? — Well, I believe they consider that they are 
too much of one party. 

1101. They consider that they are an exclusive force? 
— Something like that. 

1102. The Pound is Catholic, and the force is Pro- 
testant? — I do not know. 

1103. Is that what is believed? — I have heard that. 

1104. That it is not only Protestant, but composed of 
men who have been Orangemen? — I neter heard that. 

1105. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Have they more 

confidence in the. constabulary? — At these outbreaks I 
would not trust either party for knocking my head at 
any time. 

1106. But I mean in ordinary circumstances ? — They 

have. J 

1107. When war is proclaimed the local police and 
constabulary are both alike ?— Yes. 

1108. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you mean any 
more than this — the mobs of both sides regard the police 
with the usual animosity of mobs to the authorities? 
— Yes. 

1109. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You tell us that 
there a,re 225 additional police. Now, if you had that 
police in the first instance, do you think such arrange- 
ments could have been made as would have prevented 
the riots ? — I should think so. 

1110. In point of fact, if you had had under vour 
control a sufficient number of police, you would have 
made arrests ? — Certainly. 

1111. And that would have been followed by prompt 
punishment ?— Not a doubt of it; the magistrates 
would have punished them. 

1112. And that would have repressed the further de- 
velopment of the riots ?— I think it would, in the first 
instance. It is probable that we might have had to fire 
on them, but we thought the course we adopted the 
more prudent. 

1113. Yon were afraid? — I considered it more judi- 
cious; about being afraid, the idea did not strike us. 

1114. Have you ever seen any fire-arms with them ? 

I have not. I have heard the shots repeatedly and 

repeatedly ; but if I saw arms in the hands of anyone I 
would have considered it my duty to have arrested 
them. 



•*.*.*«. iwi, w anew people m a proclaimed town to 
have fire-arms ?— Certainly not. If I had a force I 
certainly would have arrested them. 

1116. You say you heard that the navvies were up 
at Brown-street schools. Do you know where the 
navvies came from?— I have heard that they came from 
about St. Malachy’s chapel. 

1117. Through what streets did they proceed?— I 
heard they came through Arthur-street, Police •square, 
and Corn-market. 

1118. Are those disturbed districts? — No. 

1119. They were marching in a, body 1—1 heard so. 
I heard they were armed with pistols. 

1120. Do you know whether any arrests were made? 
— Not that I heard of. 

1121. Though they went right through the centre of 
the town, nobody arrested them ?— No. 

1122. Must they have passed by some of the locals ? 
— i do not know. 

1123. Sergeant Armstrong.— D\<\ they not pass by 
the local police-office ?— No, that is more to the right- 

1124. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W ere you aware 
ot the extent to which arms appeared to be possessed by 
the parties?— Not at that time; but I heard that a 
great many arms had been smuggled in from the country 
by both parties. 

1125. How long before the riots did you hear that ? 
— The day after the riots. 

1126. When was it said they had been smuggled ? 

After the disturbances. 

1127. Can you form any opinion from any report you 
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heard, or have you seen any boles made in the walls by 
halls?— I have. . , , +1< . 

1128. Can you from that circumstance, or irom tue 
reports you have beard, say whether they were mus- 
ket or pistol balls ? — I think they were fired from guns, 

the balls were too large for pistols. , 

1129. Were there traces of a great number of snots . 
—There were, particularly near to my barrack. 

1130. In the neighbourhood of it ?— Yes. 

1131. What did they strike?— The shop of a man, 
who keeps a public-house, the name of Mayne 

1132. Did they strike the house or the wall ? ine 

wall and some of the windows. 

1133. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — So they must 

have been fired at the house ?— Yes. . 

1134. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think that me 
efficiency of the consteiiutoy for preserving the pence 
of Belfast would be obstructed by the fact that they do 
not patrol the town on beats during the day as the 
police force do ?— At the time of the riots they did. 

1135. Do yon not think that men whose duty it 
would be to carry information of an intended outbreak 
would be very useful to the force?— Ido. 

1136 Do you not think that a metropolitan ponce, 
on the model of the London or Dublin police, would be 
useful in suppressing riots, and more efficient than the 
local constables ? — I think they would be better. 

1137. Do you think that, with a police force vigilant 
and who patrolled the streets, it would be possible for 
the people to become possessed of fire-arms, wituout 
the police knowing it ?— They might get them in the 
night without the police knowing it. 

1138. Would they be able to keep them ’—They 

might for a time in yards. We could not tell the houses, 
where the shots were fired from. , . 

1139. Did you see during the riots loopholes made in 
yard walls for persons behind them to shoot at their 

antagonists?— I did, sir. 

1140. In how many instances did you see that i 
There are 15 or 16 in which that was done. The holes 
are not filled up yet. 

1141. Did you see shots fired through those holes?— 

I did not ; but there were shots fired through them. 

1142. You said there were some arrests made?— 
Yes, there were different prisoners arrested ; that was 
on the morning the navvies came to my barracks. 

1143. Were any arrests made before that ?— les. 

1144. When were the first arrests made?— On the 
10th several prisoners were arrested. 

1145. Where were those arrests made ?— In Milford- 

street, after the report to Mr. Orme that the Methodist 
chapel had been broken. . . 

1146. Who were they made by?— In conjunction 
with the local police, some of our men were in plain 
clothes, and so were some of the local police, and they 

were sent forward; that was done to get at them. 

1147. Those prisoners belonged to the Pound party' 

1148. Are you aware of arrests being made by the 

local police during that night?— Not that night, but 
the next. „ , , , „ . 

1149. Mention the arrests ? — On the 11th, at the first 
riot, there were seven prisoners made, and after a time 
those prisoners were lodged in the police-office. «Lr. 
Orme brought back the party. I had charge of. The mob 
threw stones at us, and twelve prisoners were arrested. 

1150. Were the local police active at making those 
arrests ?— Yes. The twelve prisoners belonged to one 
party. 

1151. And the seven?— The seven also. 

1152. To what party did the twelve belong?— lo 
what I may call the Sandy-row party. 

1153. And on both occasions, and on all the occa- 

sions, the local police appeared to you to exert them- 
selves as well as they could ?— They did. I have no 
doubt of that. . , T j 

1154. Have you had any experience of the London 
or Dublin metropolitan police ? — I have not, sir. 



1155. Do you consider that you have power, as one Third Dat. 

of the constabulary, to arrest persons whom you believe Nov ^ er 15 . 
to be about to commit a misdemeanor ? — 1 es, sir. 

1156. Or a breach of the peace? — Yes, sir. The Head-Constable 
constabulary exercise the same power as the local James Rankin, 
police. The local police do not execute warrants ; the 

warrants are executed by the constabulary. 

1157. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— H ad you any 
arrests made by the local police and constabulary 
together during the whole riots ?— I am not prepared 
at present to state. 

1158. Could you get the information? — I could. I 
am not prepared at present with it. 

1159. How many loopholes are there in the walls 
altogether ? — I really cannot say. 

1160. They are in yard walls?— In dead walls. 

1161. Do they face a road where the people are 
going to their work ? — Yes. 

1162. They command a road ? — Yes, sir. 

1163. Do you know whether any shots were fired 
from them ?— I am not aware. 

1164. You saw no shots fired from them? — I did 

not. , c 

1165. Do you know whether they were made tor 
the purpose of firing through during the riots?— I be- 
lieve they were made to fire out of. 

1166. But you saw no shots fired out of them? — No. 

1167. Were you informed of any shots ?— None hap- 
pened on my day. 

1168. Do you know whether the police or constabu- 
lary made efforts to get on the other side of the wall to 

see who were firing?— I am not aware. 

1169. I suppose your attention was not called to it 
at the time? — It was not. 

1170. Were there any arrests made by the local 

police in conjunction with the constabulary?— I should 
think there were. . , , , 

1171. Are you able to distinguish between those 
made by the constabulary and those made by the local 
police, and those made by both in conjunction . Yes. 

1172. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you know about 
how many people were killed or died in consequence 
of their wounds during the riots?— At present I could 

1173'. Could you supply that information?— I could. 

117L Would you think it judicious that in any 
police regulations for the future there should be effective 
day and night patrols through the districts?— I think 
it necessary. 

1175. That is not the ordinary duty ot the consta- 
bulary ?— Certainly not. The constabulary are sup- 
posed not to be for night duty. 

1176. But it is part of their duty to patrol l — Yes ; 
but from the smallness of our numbers we cannot do it. 

It is not kept up by the force. 

1177. Do you think it essential under the circum- 
stances? — Ido. , r c 

1178. Do you think that over a force such as 1 refer 

to there should be a Superintendent to have the control 
and direction of the force?— I would rather not give 
an opinion as to that; that is, I think, coming on my 
superiors. . . . , 

Mr. Hamill . — We propose to give specific evidence 
of the burning of the effigy. We think it material 
because it points to the beating of the mill girls, and 
the driving of the people out of that locality. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W e will hear any evi- 
dence bearing 011 the question, whether the police were 
or were not adequate to suppress the disturbance. 

1179 Are you aware whether the constabulary 
searched any house where they had reason to believe 
there were arms? — Yes ; on Wednesday mg 1 a par y 
of men was left at the Pound when the noting was 
going on at Albert-crescent. 

1180. Did they, in point of fact, arrest a man with 

arms in his possession ? — Yes. . „ , 

1181. That is not a man returned for trial?— Yes, fie 
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Catherine Graham examined by Mr. Hamill. 



'^November 15. . 1182. Have you a sister married to a person named 

CatheHneGraham. T ^°" v T1 

• _ 1 loo. Have you a married sister ? — Yes, I have. 

1184. "Who is she married to ? — She is married to 
one M'Guirk. 

1185. Have you another sister unmarried ? — Yes. 

1186. What is her name? — Mary. 

1187. Ho you and Mary live with your married 
sister ? — Yes. 

1188. Did you live with her previous to the 8th of 
August last ? — Yes. 

1189. Where do you reside? — In Maxwell’s-court, 
up Sandy-row a bit. 

1190. She lived with her husband, and you lived in 
the same house ? — Yes. 

1191. Are you a mill-worker? — Yes. 

1192. And your sister, Mary? — Yes. 

1193. Does your brother-in-law work? — He works 
at the gas works. 

1194. Do you remember the 8th of August last, the 
day of the efligy? — I do, sir. 

1195. Did you see the efligy? — Yes, sir. 

1196. What time of the evening was it? — About 
half-past six. 

1197. Was it then broad daylight ? — It was. 

1198. How many people were there ? — There was a 
great gathering. 

1199. Of men and women? — Yes. 

1200. Do you know where they came from? — I do 
not, sir. 

1201 . Did you see how the effigy was dressed ? — Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T hat is not material. 

1202. Mr. Hamill. — When you saw the crowd and 
the effigy did you see any local police ? — Yes, I saw 
four constables. 

1203. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were they toge- 
ther? — They were just walking after other. 

1204. Were the people carrying the effigy near to 
where the constables were ? — They were, sir. 

1205. Did you see the constables speak, or hear them 
speak to the people ? — I seen them laughing, and talk- 
ing among themselves like. 

1206. Did you see them say anything, remonstrating 
with the people, or anything of that kind?— I did not. 

1207. IIow many people were there when you saw 
the constables ? — There was a large crowd. 

1208. Mr. Hamill. — How was the figure held? 

Upon two men’s shoulders. 

1209. Did you observe whether a cross was put on 
the breast of the figure ? — Yes. 

1210. Did you observe besides that a string of beads 
about the neck of the figure ? — Yes, there was. 

1211. Did you hear any music? — Yes, a fife and a 
drum was beating. 

1212. Did you see the fife or the drum?— I seen a 
drum. 

1213. Did you hear the music, and was it with the 
people who had that figure ? — Yes, sir. 

1214. How long on that evening did you hear the 
fife and drum, and see that figure carried up and down? 
— Well, it was to about ten o’clock. 

1215. Until ten? — Yes. 

1216. Did you observe the local police from time to 
time during the three hours and a-lialf? — I cannot say 
that I did; but I saw them walking up and down a 
few times. 

1217. Do yon know the name of any of the four 
constables ? — I know the name of one of them. 

1218. What is his name ? — James Hunter. 

1219. Did you see Hunter, or any of the others, 
frying to stop the people, or advising them to go home ? 
— No, I did not. 

1220. Did you see the effigy set on fire that night? 
— No, I did not. 

1221. Did you see any person attending on the pro- 
cession dressed as a priest ? — Not that night. 

1222. Now, of the three other constables have you 
since ascertained the name of any of them ?— No, I 
have not. 

1223. Were they apparently known to them ?— Yes. 



1224. Did you on the next evening see a crowd ? 

Yes, I did. 

1225. Did you hear the same day any expressions 
used by the crowd ? — Yes. 

1226. What did they say ?— They were cursing to 
hell with the Pope. 

1227. Was there any other expression used? They 

were cursing to hell with Dan O’Connell. 

1228. Were the constables present? — I did not see 
them when the expressions were used, but I am sure 
the constables were in the street. 

1229. Mr. Commissioner Dowse When you say 

constables, do you mean local police or constabulary?— 
It is the constables. 

1230. Mr. Hamill — The men with the blue coats 
and round hats? — Yes. 

1231. You do not mean Mr. Rankin’s men ? — No. 

1232. On the next evening did you see another pro- 
cession in Sandy-row ? — Yes, I did. 

1233. Had they anything with them?— A coffin. 

1234. Did you see what was in the coffin ?_No, I 
did not. 

1235. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H ow were they 
carrying it? — Men were carrying it by the handles, 
head and feet. 

1236. Mr. Hamill . — Which way were they going ?— 
Towards Friar’s Bush. 

1237. Is that the Catholic burying-ground ? — It is. 

1238. Was there a large crowd at that funeral ? — 
There was. 

1239. Were they saying anything?— They were 
cursing, the same as the evening before. 

1240. What were they saying?— To hell with the 
Pope, and to hell with O’Connell. 

1241. Did they say where they were going? To 

Friar’s Bush. 

1242. Did you hear them say that? — Yes. 

1243. Did they say what they were going to do ?— 
To bury Dan 0’Connell. 

1244. Did you hear music that day 1 — Yes. 

1245. Did you observe any of the constables that 
day ? — I did, sir. 

1246. Were they near to the crowd ? — They were on 
the parade. 

1247. That is, on the footpath ? — Yes. 

1248. Did you hear any of the constables speak to 
the people or desire them to go home ? — I did not. 

1249. Did you see the procession returning? Yes. 

I saw the crowd. 

1250. Had they the coffin with them then ?— They 
had. I was not near them. 

1251. Did you see them burning it? Yes; I saw 

the blaze. 

1252. Tell what you saw ? — I saw them carrying it 
to the Black Staff. 

1253. You say you work in the mill ? — Yes. 

1254. At whose mill? — Mr. Grimshaw’s. 

1255. Where is that? — Tn Tea-lane. 

1256. Is that in the Sandy-row district? — Yes. 

1257. Did any tiling happen to you when you were 
going to your work ? — I was beaten. 

1208. On what morning? — On Thursday morning. 
1259. By whom were you beaten ?— By girls. 

Joe?' ™ aS itin Sandy-row you were beaten ?— Yes. 

1261. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Y ou belong to the 
Pound? — Yes. 

1262. What brought you to Sandy-row ?— I was 
living there. 

1263. Mr, Hamill . — Were you beaten more than the 
once ? — No, only the once. 

1264. You do not live in Sandy-row now? No. 

r'265. Why did you leave it ? — Because I was beaten. 

1266. Was that your reason for leaving it ?— Yes. 

1267. Mr. Commissioner Dowse You were living in 

bandy-row the time the effigy was burned ? — Yes I 
was. 

1268. Was there a large crowd there that evening? 
— There was. 

1269. Was there music ? — Yes. 

1270. Drums?— Yes. 
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1271. How many? — I cannot say. 

1272. Were there more than one ? — There was a big 
drum and a wee drum. 

1273. Was there a fife ?— Yes. 

1274. Were there more than one ? — No, I think not 

more than one. .... , 0 , 

1275. Mr. Hamill. — That mob did not leave Sandy- 

row that evening ? — No. , , , 

1276. You say you saw four constables tnere f — 



' 1277. Had that effigy a cross on its breast 1 ?— Yes. 

1278. What sort of a cross? — A cross, I think it 
was, of straw. 

1279. And beads ?—Y es. 

1280. Bound its neck? — Yes. 

1281. And it was carried on men’s shoulders? — Yes. 

1282. And there was music ? — Yes. 

1283. And shouting ?— Yes. 

1284. And the men present saw that? — Yes, the 

constables. , _ , 

1285. Mr. Commissioner Barry— Did I hear you 
say that they were talking and laughing at anybody? 
—They were talking and laughing among themselves. 

1286. Were they at that time near the efligy ?— Yes 

^ 1287. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— It was on the next 
evening you saw the coffin ? — Yes. 

1288. Was it a regularly shaped coffin ? — Yes. 

1289. Like an ordinary coffin ? — Yes. 

1290. Such as you see every day ? — I do not know ; 
there was a brass plate on it. 

1291. What colour was it ? — It was black. 

1292. Covered with black cloth ? — Yes. 

1293. And it had handles to it? — Yes. 

1294. Was it apparently different from an ordinary 
coffin ? — Not that I saw. 



1295. They were carrying it in the procession? — Yes. Third Day. . 

1296. With music? — Yes. 

1297. And they went to Friar’s Bush?— Yes. _ .’ 

1298. Did you see the constables that night ? — I saw Catherine Graham. 



them that night. . . ■ 

1299. Did you see them when the procession was 
going? — I did, and when it was coming back. 

° 1300. Where did they burn the effigy?— Near the 



head of Sandy-row. 

1301. Mr. Hamill.— Do you recollect was there a 
crowd in Sandy -row on Wednesday? — Yes, there was. 

1302. Did you hear that crowd say anything ?— I 
heard them saying that they would not leave a papist 
in Sandy-row that they would not murder. 

1303. And were you beaten when you were going to 



your work ? — Yes. 

1304. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were there any 

of the police with green coats there when the effigy was 
going with the people ? — N o. . 

1305. Mr. Hamill. — Did you see anything with the 

people that were going with the funeral?— Yes, they 
had long poles. . . 

] 306. Did you see anybody dressed up going with 
the funeral ? — No, I did not. 

1307. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— H ad they straight 
poles ?— Yes, and painted green. The tops of them 
were painted green. 

1308. Mr. Hamill. — Did you see any crosses on 

them ? They had crosses on the sticks at the tops of 

the poles. 

1309. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.. — Straight poles 
with crosses at the end?— Yes, like a cross. Nearly 
every one of them had one in liis hand. . 

1310. And they were green in the middle ? — Yes. 

1311. Were there a hundred of them altogether ?— I 
cannot tell that. 



Rose Throden examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



1312. I believe you lived in Sandy-row up to the 

14th of August last ?— Yes. _ « . , 

1313. And now you live in another part ot Beliast i 

1314. What led you to leave Sandy-row? — I was 

afraid of being beaten, sir. , . . 

1315. Do you recollect the night of the burning 

the effigy? — Yes, sir. . . . , , „ 

1316. Was there a great crowd at it that mgnt < 

Yes, sir, there was. , . 

1317. How did they conduct themselves f — they 
were getting along the street. -They were walking 
along carrying the effigy of Dan O’Connell. 

1318. Did you observe how it was dressed f JNo, 

sir : I was not that near it. . 

1319. Do you know the Boyne Bridge?— Yes, 1 do. 

I seen them down at the bridge as if they meant to 
draw it over the bridge. , . , , „ 

1320. Did they throw it over the bridge ?— Yes they 
did. 

1321. And drew it back ? — Yes. 

1322. They had a rope to bring it back ?— xes. 

1323. Did they continue long in the street ? — Not on 
Saturday night. It was on Saturday night they were 
throwing it down at the bridge. 

1324. It was on Saturday they threw it over the 
bridge ? — Yes, on the 6th of August. 

1325. Was there a considerable crowd? — Yes. 

1326. Some hundreds of people?— Yes. 

1327. On that occasion — Saturday evening — was it 
daylight when this occurred? — Yes, sir. 

1328. Did you see any of the constables there? 
Yes, sir. 

1329. On that evening?— Yes. 

1330. How many did you see?— I cannot exactly 

S 1331. Did they in any way interfere to ask the 
people to quit or to stop ? — I did not see it. 

1332. Did you see them persevere in showing the 
effigy there to the constables?— Yes. 



1333. Did you see anything on Monday night?— 
Yes. 

1334. You saw a great crowd that night ?— Yes, sir. 

1335. Did you see what they did with the effigy ? — 

They burned it. _ . , 

1336. Did you hear them shout?— I heard them 

shouting. , 

1337. Do you know what they were saying?—! did 
not leave the lodging-house. What I seen was out of 
the window or the door. I did not go into the street. 

1338. Was there a large crowd there ?— Yes. 

1339. Greater than on Saturday? Yes, far. 

1340. Had they music?— Yes. I heard a fife and a 

drum, . 

1341. Did you hear any of the expressions that 
they used ? — No, sir, I did not. 

1342. You say that they set fire to the figure !— ! 
did not see them put fire to it, but I saw it burning. 

1343. During that time was there much shouting ?— 

1344. Are* you able to say whether there were any 

constables in the immediate neighbourhood on that 
occasion ? — I am not able to say. . 

1345. Do you know, from your residence m Sandy- 
row, that it is a constable’s beat ? — Yes, sir. 

1346. So that in the ordinary course of their duty 

they should be there ? — Yes. .... , 

1347. To what hour of the night did the disturbance 
continue on Monday night ?— Well, I cannot exactly 
say. I was sleeping before it was over. I heard a 
noise in the street, and I fell asleep. 

1348. Do you recollect the next night, iuesday f 
Yes. 

1349. Was there a crowd there that night ?— Yes. 

1350. A large crowd? — Yes. 

1351. Was there music? — Yes, there was. 

1352. Were you able to tell the tunes they played ? 
— No, sir. 

1353. Was there a crowd next to your own resi- 
dence?— Yes, sir. p 
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1354. Did you see a procession ? — Yes, sir, I did. 

1355. Give us an idea of what it was? — I seen a 
party going up the street. 

1356. In what direction ? — In the direction of Friar’s 
Bush. 

1357. That is the burying ground ? — Yes. 

1358. Had they anything with them? — Nothing 
going up. 

1359. Was it a large crowd ? — It was. The street 
was thick as they could stand on the bridge. 

1360. Were they going towards Friar’s Bush ? — Yes. 

1361. Had they anything with them? — Nothing 
that I noticed when they were going to Friar’s Bush. 

1362. Did you see them coming back? — I did. 

1363. Friar's Bush is not quite a mile from where 
you live? — I do not know. 

1364. What had they coming back ?— Like branches 
of trees — sticks on their shoulders, or in their hands. 

1365. What sort of sticks? — Like branches of trees. 
They were shouting. 

1366. Did you hear what they were shouting? — I 
did not. 

1367. Was there much disturbance ? — No, sir; they 
had it all their own way. 

1368. Did you sco the constables ? —I heard others 
say that they supposed constables were among them. 

13G9. Did you sec the constables interfere or en- 
deavour to put an end to what was going on ? — I did not. 



1370. Did that continue any length of time on Tues- 
day ? — The same as usual. 

1371. Did it continue to a late hour ? — Yes. 

1372. And for several hours? — Yes, sir. 

1373. After that exhibition of branches of trees, did 
you see anything happen? — Yes; they went up the 
street with a coffin. 

1374. What appearance had it ? — It was black. 

1375. Were they carrying it ? — Yes. 

1376. Did you hear them say anything? — I heard 
them say that they were going to bury Dan. O’Connell. 

1377. Did you see anything else ? — There was some- 
thing blazing out of the coffin — “ spitting devils.” 

1378. You left the place on the 14tli ? — Yes. 

1379. Because you were afraid to stay any longer ? 
— Yes. 

1380. Did you hear any threats used by the mob? 
— No. 

1381. Did you hear them threaten anybody? — No. 
sir, I did not. 

1382. Mr. Commissioner Barry Mr. Orine, 1 under- 

stand this last witness to say that the effigy was dis- 
played on Saturday, the 6 th of August? 

Mr. Orme . — That is the first I heard of it. 

1383. Was any report of that made to you ? — I 
never heard it before. The first report of the effigy 
that I got was ou the 8th, through the Head-Constable. 



Head-Constable 

Rankin. 



Head-Constable Rankin was recalled an 

1384. Did you hear anything of the effigy on the 
6th ?— I never heard of it till I heard the witness in the 
box state it. 

1385. Could any intimation of it have been given 
to a constable without your knowledge ? — There might. 
The constable stationed in that locality is here, and 
he can speak of that. 



examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 

1386. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What was the 
first intimation that you got of it? — The first intima- 
tion I got was from Mr. M'Kittrick, at six o’clock on 
Monday. 

Mr. Orme . — Canning was the constable in that dis- 
trict. 



Sub-Constable 
Michael Canning 



Sub-Constable Michael Canning examined by Mr. Hamill. 



1387. Where were you stationed on Saturday, the 
6th of August ? — At Bradbury-place. 

1388. Is Bradbury-place at the Sandy-row district? 

1389. Were you on active duty patrolling on the 
night of Saturday ?— On the night of Saturday. 

1390. At what time did you go on duty? — I should 
think about ten o’clock. 

1391. Who was on duty from five o’clock? There 

was no one on duty. 

1 392. You do not go on day duty at all ?— No, sir. 

1393. When you came out at ten o’clock what did 
you find ? I met a crowd coming down University- 
road. They had drums with them. 

1394. That is at the far end of Sandy-row? — It is. 
Coming down from Malone by the old turnpike near 
the Queen’s College. 

1395. Were they beating the drum ?— They were 
not at the time. 

1396. Had you heard the sound of music before 
that?— I did not hear music, but I heard drumming. 

1397. How many persons might have been in°the 
crowd? — About one hundred. They had three or five 
drums. 



1398. In which direction were they going? — Coming 

near to Sandy-row. b 

1399. Did you hear fife music ? — No. 

1400. Did you see any fifes ? — No. 

1401. Nothing of that kind ?— Nothing of the kind. 

1402. What did you do ? — They passed me. I went 
on ; but turned again shortly afterwards. 

1403. Had you any force with you ?— No men. 

1404. Where did you go?— Down Sandv-row. 

1405. After the crowd ? — Yes. 

1406. Did you see them do anything?— They were 
some distance before me. I heard in Sandy-row a few 
taps of the drum. I had been down, and saw them 
take the drum into a house. 



1407. That was after ten o’clock ? It was near 

eleven o’clock. 

1408. Did you see anything but the drum?— I saw 
a large crowd of people in Sandy-row. 

1409. That was another crowd — can you form any 
estimation of the number of it? — Four or five hundred. 

1410. Mr. Commissioner Barry Was that an un- 

usual crowd on a Saturday night ?— It was ; but I 
thought that the tapping of the drum roused them. 

1411. Mr. Ilamill.—Did you observe any of the local 
police there? — There may have been; but I do not 
remember. 

1412. Do the town constables parade it? — They do. 

1413. It is within their beat? — Yes. 

1414. You do not recollect seeing them? — No. 

1415. Did you hear anything of the effigy then? 

I did not till I heard it to-day. 

1416. Were you there on Monday? — I was. 

1417. At what time did you go out on Monday? I 

went to the petty sessions at ten o’clock, and returned. 

141.8.. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear the 
girl giving evidence as to their throwing something 
over the Boyne Bridge on Saturday ? — I was out of the 
court at the time. 

1419. Did you go with the crowd on Saturday?— 
I went to the porter’s lodge at the Boyne Bridge ? — The 
crowd was near that. 

1420. Did they do anything with the effigy— did 
they throw it over the parapet? — Not at the time. 

1421. What hour was it when you were there ?— 
It was near eleven o’clock. 

1422. Mr. Hamill — You say that you were at the 
petty sessions on Monday? — Yes. 

1423. At what time did you get home? — At half- 
past ten. I came through Sandy-row. 

1424. Did you observe anything unusual ? — Nothing. 

1425. When did you return from Sandy-row that 
afternoon ? — I was on duty in that quarter for the rest 
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of the day, and I returned at eight o’clock. I came on 
through Hope-street to Sandy-row. __ 

1426. Did you observe a crowd in bandy-row ( — 
There was a great crowd. 

1427. Was it an unusual crowd ?— It was. 

1428. Did you hear njusic — drums or fifes? — Idid not. 

1429. Did you hear drumming and fifing on that 

njo-ht? I did. I heard drumming and fifing at the 

time the effigy was burned, but I cannot tell what 
tune they were playing. , „ 

1430. At about what hour was the effigy burned ( — 

At nine o’clock. 

1431. Did you see persons with it? — A great crowd 
was gathered round it. 

1432. Did you see a cross at the breast of the elfigy ! 

— I did not. 

1433. Did you see on the front of the figure or on 
the back of it ?— I cannot tell. There was a crowd be- 
tween me and it. 

1434. Did you see any of the local police there?— 

I did. I saw Mr. M'Kittrick there. 

1435. Had you seen any before that ?— They were 
there when I was there. 

1436. Can you tell how many thousand people were 
there ?— I cannot tell. 

1437. Were there more than 1,000?— There were. 

1438. Were there 4,000 or 5,000 ?— I should think 
there were. 

1439. Were they riotous ?— They were shouting and 
making a great noise. 

1440. Was there a contending party? — No. 

1441. Were they party shouts?— I did not hear 
party shouts. 

1442. Did you hear the expressions used by them ? 

— I did not. They made a great noise. 

1443. How long did it continue? — Some time. I 
went back after the effigy was burned. 

1-444. How long was that?— I was not there two 
minutes up to the time when the effigy came. 

1445. How long did the crowd remain after you 
came ?— Until after the effigy was burned, and then 
they dispersed shortly after that. 

1446. How many men had you? — Three men. 

1447. Did you, or did you not, know any person in 
that crowd ? — I did not. 

1448. Of the entire 4,000 or 5,000 ? — I did not. 

1449. Do you recollect the following night?— I do, 
sir. 

1450. I mean Tuesday, the 9 th ? — Yes. 

1451. Did you make any report of the crowd that 
you saw drumming on Saturday?— They only gave 
three or four taps of the drums. I did not. 

1452. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is drumming 
in the streets unusual? — It is. They drum in the 
country and in the houses. They go out into the 
country to drum. On Saturday night they go into 
the country to drum. 

1453. On every Saturday night in the twelve months? 
— No ; but in the summer time. 

1454. Mr. Hamill, — You did not consider it neces- 
sary to report that, and you did not report it? — No ; 
there were only a few taps of a drum. 

1455. You saw them go into Sandy-row ?— 1 es, sir. 
But I understand that it was the drumming that caused 
them to leave their houses. 

1456. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — They heard the 
tap of the drum, and gathered? — Yes. 

1457. Mr. Hamill. — Were you thereon Tuesday? — 

1458. Did you make any effort on Monday to take 
the effigy?— No. 

1459. No person with you made any attempt to 
arrest or take any of the persons in the crowd ? — No. 

1460. Nor to take possession of the thing they were 
burning ? — No, sir. 

1461. Do you know anything of the mock funeral 
on the next day? — I heard of it. 

1462. Were you not present? — No. 

1463. You were not? — I saw the demonstration, but 

I saw no coffin. _ . 

1464. How many were in the crowd? — beverai 
thousands. They were going towards Friar’s Bush. 



1465. Did you go after them ? — I did not. Third Day. 

1466. Did you see them return ?— Yes. November 15 . 

1467. You saw the same crowd coming back again? 

I did Sub-Constable 

1468. ' At what hour did they get back ?— At nine Michael Canning, 
o’clock they went, and returned in about forty minutes. 

1469. Did you see anything further that night?— I 
did not. I saw them returning with large sticks, but 
I saw none with them when they were going. 

1470. Did you make any report of what you saw on 
Monday? — Yes. 

1471. And on Tuesday?— Yes. 

1472. Did you observe any of the local police on 
Monday? — That is, on the bridge ? 

1473. No, among the people ? — I did not. 

1474. Did you observe any of them on Tuesday ? — 



1475. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You said that 
they had no sticks when they were going to Friar’s 
Bush? — Yes. They got the sticks up round Friar’s 
Bush. Several yards of paling were torn up. 

1476. Coming back you observed the people with 
sticks? — Yes, and large branches. 

1477. You saw the demonstration when they were 
going towards Friar’s Bush ? — I did. 

1478. And you saw no sticks with them then ? — No. 

1479. Could they have had them without your see- 
ing them ? — I do not think they could. 

1480. Could they have had poles tipped with green ? 

— They could not. 

1481. Do you think they could have had a coffin 
with them without your seeing it? — I did not see any 
coffin. 

1482. You saw the demonstration when they were 
going to Friar’s Bush ? — Yes. 

1483. There were several thousands of them? — Yes. 

1484. Going in a compact body along the public 
road? — Yes. 

1485. Apparently in a procession? — No; in a body. 

1486. Going along the road ? — Yes. 

1487. As if they had a common object ?— Yes. 

1488. And going to some specified place ? — Yes. I 
was standing at the barrack door. 

1489. Did they pass by you ? — They did, in coming 
up Sandy-row. 

1490. You did not see a coffin ? — I did not. 

1491. Could they have had one without your seeing 
it ? — I do not think they could. 

1492. Could they have had sticks in the shape of 
crosses without your seeing them ? — I did not see the 
sticks going down. 

1493. Could they have had them without your seeing 
them ? — They might. 

1494. Had they music? — They had a fife and two 
drums. 

1495. Were they playing them? — They were, sir. 

1496. Did you know the tunes they were playing? — 

I did not. They kept shouting and constantly beating 
the drum. 

1497. You could not hear the tune? — No. 

1498. Did you follow them? — I did not. 

1499. Did you send the two men after them ?— No. 

1500. You remained where they were? — I remained. 

1501. What did you think they were doing ? — Going 
to Friar’s Bush to bury the effigy of O’Connell. 

1502. You heard that they had a coffin ?— I did ; 
but I do not think they had. 

1503. You do not think that there was a coffin carried 
to Friar’s Bush ? — I do not think there was. 

1504. Then what were they going to bury at Friars 
Bush ?— I do not know. 

1505. Did you remain where you were from the time 
they started till they came back ? — I did. 

1506. Where is your station ?— At Bradbury-place. 

1507. Did they regulate their pace by the drum?— 
They were walking very quickly. 

1508. And playing ?— They were. 

1509. What?— I cannot tell the tune. 

1510. Were you near enough to hear it ? — I was. 

1511. Is it from want of knowledge of the music 

they were playing that you cannot tell the tune ? — No, 
sir, from the noise. „ 

’ P 9. 
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1512. If they were playing a particular tune, and 
you knew the name of it, you could not have detected 
it ? — I could not. 

1513. Had they white sticks tipped with green ?— 
The sticks that they took from the paling might have 
been painted green. 

1514. They had not these at the time they were 
going out? — Not that I seen. 

1515. How were they carrying them ? — Up in their 
hands. They had large branches of trees. 

1516. They were playing music ? — Yes. 

1517. But they had no coffin ?— No. 

1518. And could not have had one without your 
seeing it ? — They could not. 

1519. Did you go in amongst them ? — I did not. 

1520. Suppose they carried the coffin low down by 
the handles, could they have had it without your seeing 
it?— They could. 

1521. When they were going to Friar’s Bush ? — Y es. 

1522. Then your observation merely amounts to 
this, that they could not have had the coffin on their 
shoulders? — Yes. 

1523. But they could have carried the coffin in the 
centre of them, by holding it by the handles ? — They 
could. 

1524. Suppose anybody said that they had a coffin, 
would that change your opinion on the subject ? — It is 
my belief that there was not a coffin. 



1525. Although they might have carried the coffin 
without your having seen it, it is your belief that there 
was no coffin there ? — I believe there was not. 

1526. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — They came down 
Sandy-row and down Henrick-place. Is the station at 
Bradbury-place ? — It is. 

1527. Do you know Malone^sottage ? — I do. 

1528. Is that near the police-barrack ? — Yes ; they 
passed the corner of that. I saw the crowd passing 
through. It opens into University-road.. I saw the 
crowd going up. 

1529. How far is it from the door of your station to 
the part of Malone that they passed by ? — It might be 
twenty yards or more. 

1530. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You did not know 
any of the men’s names ? — I did not. 

1531. Going or coming?— No. 

1532. If there had been a coffin among them, with 
the effigy of O’Connell in it, or anything of the kind, 
would you have thought it your duty to have asked 
their names ? — I would, sir ; but I am very sure I would 
not have got it from them. 

1533. But you would have considered it your duty 
to have asked ? — I would; but I had no force there but 
two or three men. 

1534. And want of force was the reason why you 
did not ask their names ? — Principally, sir. 



Sub-Constable 
Charles Porter. 



Sub-Constable Charles Porter examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



1535. You are in the constabulary? — Yes. 

1536. Do you recollect the night of the 9th of 
August ? — I do. 

1537. Were you on duty at the Boyne Bridge? — I 

1538. Under the direction of Head-Constable Bankin? 
— Yes, I was sent by him. 

1539. Were you one of the party that prevented the 
Sandy-row mob from crossing the bridge? — I was. 

1540. Did you see a coffin on that occasion among 
the Sandy-row people ? — I did. 

1541. Did you observe anything on the coffin? — Yes ; 
I saw a cross on the top of the coffin. 

1542. Did you see any sticks lifted up among them ? 
— No ; I saw large branches of trees. 



1543. Did you see anything like poles ? — No ; I 
cannot describe particularly what they were. 

1544. But they had sticks? — Yes. 

1545. Lifted up ? — Yes. 

1546. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There was a cross 
at the top of the coffin ? — There was a large cross on 
the top of the coffin, which was conspicuous. I was not 
more than two or three yards from it. 

1547. Do you know the way the M'Connell’s funeral 
went ? — Yes. The funeral went down College-street, 
south, Iloward-street, Donegall-square, south. 

1548. Would that be the straight way to the Knock 
burying-ground? — I do not know where the Knock is. I 
think theymiglit have passed over the Halfpenny-bridge. 

1549. Did they go into Howard-street ? — 1 was not 
there. 



Patrick M'Cabo. 



Patrick M'Cabe examined by Mr. Hamill. 



1550. What is your name? — Patrick M'Cabe. 

1551. Are you the sexton of Friar’s Bush grave-yard ? 
— Yes, sir. 

1552. Do you reside there ?— I do ; just inside the 
gate. 

1553. The grave-yard is walled round, and has a 
gate on it ? — That is right, sir. 

1554. Do you remember any person coming up to 
the grave-yard on Tuesday, the 9th of August? — I do, 
sir. 

1555. About how many ? —So far as I think, 2,000. 

1556. They came to the grave-yard gate ? — Yes, sir. 

1557. At what hour ? — About nine o’clock. 

1558. Did they say anything to you ?— They did, 

1559. What did they say? — “You damned ould 
ruffian, open the gate till wc bury O’Connell.” 

1560. Did you say anything to them ?— No, sir. 

1561. Did they say anything more to you ?— Not to 
me. 

1562. What did they say? — One man said, “stand— 
don’t fear,” to his own party, and they then broke the 
windows with stones — every window in the front of 
the two houses. 

1563. Did you open the gate? — I did not. 

1564. And when you did not open the gate the stones 
were thrown ? — Yes. 

1565. And all the windows in the front were broken? 
— Yes. 



1566. Did they say anything else ? — They shouted 
“ No Pope,” and “ To hell with the Pope,” and one man 
said to another, “ They have guns.” 

1567. Had you any gun? — I had one. 

1568. Did you show it? — Certainly. 

1569. Did you acquaint any person with what hap- 
pened at your house on the next day ? — I did. 

1570. Whom? — The Eev. Dr. Dorriau. 

1571. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How far is itfrom 
the Boyne Bridge to Friar’s Bush ? — I can’t say. 

1572. Did you ever walk that road? — I did many a 
time. 

1573. How long would it take you? — Half an hour, 
at the usual pace. 

1574. Did you see any coffin with the people ? — I 
did not. I had no view only through a window. 

1575. How many people were there? — About 2,000 
people. 

157 6. Where was the gun ? — My son had it. 

1577. Have you a licence to carry arms ? — I have. 

1578. Did you see any sticks or anything held up 
by the people? — I saw bludgeons and sticks — green- 
looking sticks, with green bark — fresh-looking timber. 

1579. How many of them had those ? — There might 
be twenty or thirty of them in my view. 

1580. Mr. Hamill. — Did you see any stones thrown 
at the cross in the graveyard ? — I did not. But I know 
that there was a load of stones thrown on the roof of 
the house at a cross that was in the front. 
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Patrick M‘Cabe, junior, examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



1581. You are son to the last witness ?— Yes. _ , 

1582. Do you recollect the mob coming to briars 
Bush on the 9th of August?— Yes. 

1583. Did they throw stones ?— *es. 

1584. Did you hear anything said by them . x es. 

1585. What did they say ?— To open the gate till 
they would bury O’Connell. 

1586. Your father did not open the gate . JNo. 

1 Ar. irAn remember anything 



1590. Did you see them marching before “Halt” was 

cried ? — Yes. P 

1591. Did they halt? — Yes. 

1592. And they were marching in order?— Yes. 

1593. After halt was anything else said?— les, 

“ Advance,” and they advanced to the house, and a man 
told them to fire, and they threw stones at the front of 
the house, and at a little cross in the front of it, for two 



US’. S V™ “S “S; minutes o.d a half putting 

lhc ‘" “ 



hell with the Pope” and “ No surrender.” 

1589. Did you hear any words in the nature of 
words of command ?-Yes. When they came up first 
they shouted “ Halt. 



stones r — xes, anu ... — 

me ; and they saw the gun in my hand. 

1595. And they went away? — Yes. 

1596. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W ere there any 
shots fired by the people?— No, sir. 



Mary Anne Furphy examined by Mr. Hamill. M 

, . » Ttfor-O- Anne Furnliv 1610. How long before you spoke to the constable 

}*2J* 5 ,at IS y «rt at anv of the mills ?— IdoF I had you been beaten?— About a quarter to six. 

1 ? 98 ' y ,°°. -p • K, hue ' 1611. Were you able to tell who beat yon 1-No. 



S did Jot " k htatoTS. 1 “ t 

.tl si wArh ?— I do. sir. bridge. . . 



gust, going to your work ?— I do, sir. “iffo -n;j i. e saY anything to you?— He told me 

1601. At what hour was it ? quar ^ ^ ^ jj uUin roa( p j asked him would he show 

•ygrSS anything happen to you! — There did, sir. me the way, and he told me to go to hell if I did not 

ySUd him to seey.nt.the Dublin road 1 

“Where are you going? * , , f 1.616. You told him that an assault had been made 



said, “ Go on to hell out of that,” and she gave me a 
blow of a stone in the eye. 

1604. Did any man help to injure yon?— I cannot say, 
but I was trailed by the hair of the head. I was 
dragged along. My clothes were torn. I got a bruise 
on the shoulder and the head with blows of a stone. 

1605. Did you during that time see any of the con- 
stables of the town ? — Not al that time. 



1616. You told him that an assault had been made 
on you? — Yes. 

1617. And to preserve you from violence? — les. 

1618. To see you over the bridge ? — Yes. 

1619. Mr. Commissioner Barry— Do you know the 
name of the constable? — I do not. I think he was a 
sergeant. He was a fair-complexioned man. I was 
so much put about that I could not get his number. 



1606. Immediately after that timel-At a guarter- He bad geld Boral _ Did you menlioI1 

P *IdOT™Were you moulted going lromel-Ko, air. any party as having beaten yout-I said that I bad 

1608. Did yrn at .any time make an appl.cat.on to tan orneUy bea^ ^ ^ on fte 1Meld vold 

a constable? — Yes, sir, i did. ,, 1R .->9 v TTam.ill Your dress was torn? — Yes. 

1609. At the time yon made the npptatmn *> j'« «|f ^“howld him Et i-Yes. 

constable had anything been done to you <— i was anei ^uu y 

being beat. 



Captain John Ramsbottom examined by Sergeant Armstrong. Captain John 

1 , „ . , . Ramsbottom. 

1 rori Van .*» „ obtain in the armv 1— Yes. lowed them, and as soon as the firing commenced at the 

1624. You are a captain m the army corner we doubled up into Castle-lane. 

1626'. WeT“» stationed in Belfast during the riots! 1637. To. proceeded for some distance before the 
T J firing commenced ? — 1 es. 

any brought out?— I was in 1638. Where did it commence ?— So far as I saw, 



9 ° Jdlfiid The forceunder your command was called out 1 

163?When was it first oiled o.tl-I was out 1640. Were there cars following the procession t-A 
Thefat 

was the day of the '}«£AUha. time y„ had *£££* 
'Tdl’ Did your me. form a portion of the escort 1- did you do I-We 

T V “‘Mi St5S±S^tl 



1634. Can you ten wuere n »kui*u » — ■■ - 

was first sent out, I was sent to the sclioolhouse down 
in some of the streets ; when the funeral came up Chi- 

chester-street we proceeded to follow it. 

1635. Who gave the order to follow it? — Colonel 
Frazer.' He got orders from a Magistrate, Mr. Lanyon. 

nr (l.« voro of tlm nroeession ? — We 



had a magistrate wnn us. 

cars were all turning back into Clnchester-street. VVe 
ran with Mr. Lanyon up Castle-lane. There is a narrow 
street there and we doubled up that. 

1646. Did you get into Donegall-place ? — No, we 
came out into Higli-street. We stopped some time in 



Up trot orders from a Magistrate, Mr. Lanyon. came out into nign-stroei. ’’ , 

J&ZSS3SZ2X& S^^SSUrS pS wfS KnE^oiUJS -“/could 
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Captain John 
Kamsbottom. 



exactly swear that he was the man who fired it. He 
threw away the pistol and got into a house. We opened 
the door. 

1647. And made him a prisoner? — Yes. 

1648. Did you see any of the fire-arms exploding? — 
I saw the smoke of plenty. 

1649. In Donegall-place ? — At the corner of Done- 
gall-place. 

1650. Near High-street? — Yes. 

1 651. Was there any cavalry with you ? — A troop or 
half a troop. They were with us. We were marching 
behind them. At the time the firing began they were 
partly alongside of us, and partly behind. 

1652. Are you able to say whether any of the shots 
proceeded from the processionists who were on foot? — 
I am not able to say, except that some of them came 
from the crowd. 

1653. And the cars in the procession? — Yes. 

1654. Several shots were fired ? — Yes, several. 

1655. In Donegall-place? — No, not in Donegall- 
place ; just at the corner. 

1656. Which corner? — The corner opposite the 
Linen-hall. 

1657. A great many shots came from the cars? — I 
did not see a great many from the cars, but from the 
cars and the crowd that was standing there. 

1658. Are you able to say whether there were any 
discharged by the people on foot? — No, I am not able 
to say that. 

1 659. Can you tell whether the firing continued while 
the funeral proceeded ? — No, because as soon as the 
cars turned back we doubled up into Castle-lane, and I 
could not tell. 

1660. Did the cars proceed down Donegall-place? — 

I am not able to say, for as soon as the cars turned back, 
when they were fired at, we doubled up into Castle-lane, 
and lost sight of the whole procession. We then went 
into High-street, and halted there for half an hour. 

1661. Had the procession disappeared at that time? 
— Yes. 

1662. Were the streets crowded ? — So far as I could 
see there was a large crowd ; but I could not see further 
than that spot. 

1663. You never got a view down Donegall-place ? — 
No. 

1664. Had you a sufficient force there if it was ne- 
cessary and expedient to have dispersed those people? 
— I should say decidedly we could have dispersed them. 

1 665. If you had got directions to do so 1 — Yes. W e 
got no directions except to double up into Castle-lane. 

1666. Was there a crowd there? — There were not 
many people there. We were too far in front. When 
they saw us coining they went away. 

1667. Are you able to say whether at the time you 
heard the firing first any obstruction was offered, or any 
provocation, to the processionists ? — No; I cannot say 
whether there was any obstruction to it. The hearse 
had passed round the corner. 

1668. Did you see any? — I saw nothing more than 
firing, and a good deal of confusion. 

1669. Did you witness any attempt to interfere with 
the procession ? — I cannot say that I did ; but we all 
thought they were firing at each other. 

1670. But that was only a surmise? — Quite a surmise. 

1671. The only shots you noticed came from the 
cars ? — The only shots I noticed. 

1672. You say that it struck yon that they were 
firing at each other? — Yes; the cars turned back, 
making a great noise, as if in great alarm. 

1673. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That took place 
about the corner of Donegall-place, near the Royal 
Hotel? — Yes, from the people on the sidepaths and the 
road. 

1674. Sergeant Armstrong. — But the only shots that 
you noticed came from the crowd ? — The only shots 
that I noticed came from the crowd. 

1675. Was there any cavalry in front of the hearse ? 

— I think, if I recollect right, half a troop was sent on 
in front — half a troop or a squadron. 

1676. Do you recollect if there was any Magistrate 
with them? — No, I cannot say. 

1677. The procession must have passed by you where 



you were standing with your men ? — I think, as far as 
I recollect, there was cavalry in front. 

1678. Were you on any other occasion called on duty 
during the riots ? — Yes ; I was. 

1679. Did you on the day of the funeral continue to 
be stationed in Castle-place ? — We were first stationed 
in front of the Club, in High-street. Then we were 
marched down to the other side, to the Queen’s-bridge, 
to wait for the procession coming back. 

1680. Under whose directions were the troops? 

They were under the direction of Mr. Lyons. 

1681. Did he remain with you? — He was with us 
while we waited for the return of the funeral. We 
waited there till they returned and escorted them back. 

1682. How far? — After the procession passed, we 
followed them a considerable way until they dispersed. 

1683. Was there any firing? — No firing until they 
got to the end of Chichester-street, then a few shots 
were fired. 

1684. By whom? — By the people in the procession. 
As soon as we heard it we doubled on ; a man said that 
it was nothing but discharging their fire-arms. 

1685. Did you see any arms? — No, I did not see 
any. 

1686. During the whole of the period you have been 
speaking of? — I saw them when they were firing at 
the corner. I saw that they had arms from' the smoke. 

1687. Did you notice whether they were pistols or 
guns ? — No. 

1 688. Was there any attempt made to take those 
fire-arms ? — No. 

1689. Nor to interfere with them in any way? — 
Yes ; that was our object in doubling up to Castle-lane 
and getting to High-street in that way ; we were sup- 
posed to get there in time to have interfered if any 
disturbance should occur there. 

1690. In fact to anticipate the procession ?— Yes. 

1691. To get to the head of it?— Yes. 

1692. But you did not anticipate it? — The proces- 
sion had passed. 

1693. And it was not reported to you that any 
obstruction was offered in any way to it ? — No. 

1694. Nor did it become necessary for you to clear 
the way for it? — No. 

1695. About how many people were in that proces- 
sion ?_Not much less than 1,500; nearer 2,000, 
including all the people who were on foot and in the 
cars. 

1696. Do you recollect your attention being called 
particularly to any person firing? — No. 

1697. Did you point to anybody who had been 

firing? — No; I was not near enough for anythin"- of 
the kind. ° 

1698. Did you speak to any Magistrate? — On that 
day I spoke to Mr. Lanyon about that man who fired at 
our party. 

1699. Where was that? — In Castle-lane, just as we 
"’.ere doubling there. A man standing at a door fired a 
pistol close to us, and then fled into the house. I 
halted the party, and opened the door, and we took 
him in the passage. He threw the pistol out of the 
house and was taken. 

1700. Did any other person offer you violence? No, 

not on that day. 

1701. Were you on duty after that during the riots? 
— Yes ; I was sent to Charters’ mill at night. 

1702. As a protection to the mill ? — Yes. 

1703. As a guard?— Yes. But we did not stay. We 
were marching about the greater part of the night. 

1704. Did you see any crowds? — Not where we 
were; but there was some fear of it; and the Magis- 
trate, Mr. O’Donnell, expected that there would be a 
crowd, ^and kept us patrolling all about the Falls-road. 

1705. About how many hours were you out? — We 
went on guard at six ; we went out to patrol at nine ; 
we came in at three, and went out again at five o’clock, 
and remained out until eight in the morning. 

1706. During the patrol did you hear any shots? — 
We heard a great many shots. 

1707. In Sandy-row? — In the disturbed districts. 

1708. Were they gun-shots? — I should say gun- 
shots. There were a great many of them. 
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1709. Did you in your patrol fall in with any large 

1710. You were moving about ? — All the night there 

were a great many small parties of four and five and 
two or three together, and we stopped them, and 
searched them. , . v 

1711. Did you see any fire-arms wuh them f— - les, 
I saw fire-arms. We took seven prisoners, with pistols. 

1712. In that night ? — Yes. 

1713. What night was it ?— ' The night of the 18th 
and morning of the 19th. 

1714. Did a Magistrate accompany you ? — xes. 

1715. What Magistrate ? — Mr. O’Donnell. 



1716. The Stipendiary Magistrate ? — Yes. Third Day. 

1717. Were you on duty afterwards 7 — Well, I was —■ 

only sent down twice in the morning at four o’clock, to ov em er a. 
see the mill people go to work. Captain John 

1718. As a protection 1 — Yes. Kamsbottom. 

1719. That was after that night?— Yes. 

1720. You had a party of men with you? — Yes, 
everything was quiet. 

1721. Was that the last occasion on which you were 
called out ? — Yes, that was the last occasion. 

1722. Acting for the protection of the mill workers ? 

—Yes. 



Sub-Inspector Ilarvey examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



1723. You were present at the sessions when the 
man taken in Castle-lane was brought before the Magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 



1724. Mr. Lanyon charged him? — Yes. 

1725. And he was returned for trial ? — Yes. 



Sub-Inspector 

Harvey. 



1726. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When the pro- 
cession came up into Chiehester-street in what shape 
was it ? — The hearse was in front, and I think halt a 
troop of cavalry. 

1727. The hearse was first? — Yes. 

1728. Aud half a troop of cavalry in front of it ? 

Yes. , , v 

1729. Behind the hearse there were cars !— res. 

1730. Outside cars?— Yes. 

1731. IIow many cars— twenty or thirty ?— More. 

1732. Forty ? — That is nearer the mark. 

1733. And besides the cars there were men on foot? 
—Coming back there were a great number on foot. 

1734. Were there many on foot going up Chichester- 
street?— I cannot remember. There was a great crowd, 
but whether they were following the funeral or belong- 
ing to it I cannot say. 

1735. Were there any other cavalry except the halt 
troop of Hussars ?— Yes, there was half a troop with me. 

1736. Then you and the other half troop closed the 
procession, and marched in the rear ?— -Yes. 

1737. And when they came near Donegall-place the 

firing began? — Yes. „ , 

1738. Did it come from the cars or the street first s 

— I cannot say. ... T ,, 

1739. What is your impression ? — All 1 saw was the 
smoke from the cars. 

1740. Was Mr. Lanyon with you ? — He was. 

1741. Was anything done towards taking up any of 
those who fired?— No order was given to arrest any- 
body. The half troop of cavalry charged up the street. 

1742. The cavalry was sent to protect the funeral ? 
—I cannot say what the intention was. I cannot say 
whether the half troop was sent to protect the funeral 
or to keep the peace of the town generally. 

1743. About how many shots were fired before you 

doubled into Castle-lane ?— I should think fourteen or 
fifteen shots. w T rj 

1744. Did you see any person taken up ? — JNo, l did 

1745. Did you see any man with his hands extended ? 

— : No. , , v 

1746. Did you see any man stoop down ! — les. 

1747. You saw the smoke of the shots?— Yes. 



Captain Ramsbottom recalled. Captain John 

1 Kamsbottom. 

1748. When you got into Castle-street what did you 

do? After we came into Castle-street we halted for 

half an hour. Mr. Lyons came up and made a requisi- 
tion for a certain number of troops, and he took them 
down to the Queen’s-bridge. I went down with them, 
and saw the procession return. 

1749. Was the hearse with it?— I cannot recollect. 

1750. Were there men on cars ?— Some ; but there 
was a greater number on foot than on cars. 

1751. Was there any firing ?— Not until they came 
to Cliichester-street ; there were shots there. 

1752. From the cars? — I cannot say from the cars. 

1753. Were they from the people on foot?— I con- 
cluded it was from the procession. A man told me 
they were firing. We doubled up to the front of the 
procession, and while we were in the act of doubling 
up some shots were fired. 

1754. Was any arrest made ? — No. 

1755. Did the Magistrate give any direction to have 
anything done ? — No. 

1756. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — On the return of 
the funeral you and your party were marching up in 
the rear of the procession, and some one told you they 
were firing, and when you were doubling up to the 
front to prevent a disturbance some persons in the pro- 
cession discharged their fire-arms ? — Yes. 

1757. The funeral procession, notwithstanding the 
opposition which it met with at the corner of the Royal 
Hotel, made its way up Donegall-place ? — 1 cannot tell. 

I conclude that the procession must have broken up 
before we doubled up into Castle-place. The crowd 
turned back ; whether they joined it again I cannot 
say. We were right in the middle of the street. 1 he 
jrowd all turned back when the firing commenced, 
lml-infr a, preat noise. Whether they joined again I 



making a great noise. Whether they joined i 
cannot say. Some of them were in Donegall-place. 

1758. And you were left with a party in charge 

of a Magistrate?— Yes ; and we doubled up into Castle- 
place. . 

1759. Was any Magistrate near you when that man 

told you they were discharging their fire-arms? No ; 
there was not just then. . 

1760. Did you ever see such a funeral as that be- 
fore? — No; I did not. 



Catherine Cullen examined by Mr. Iiamill. 



Catherine Cullen. 



1761. Are you a mill worker?— Yes. 

1762. In whose mill do you work?— Murphy and 

Grimshaw’s mill. . 

1763. Is that on the Sandy-row side of the bridge ? 



1764. Do you remember the night that the burning 

of the effigy took place ?— Yes, I do. 

' 1765. Did you see it burning?— Yes, 1 did, on the 
bridge that night. 

1766. Did you see any constables there?— xes, 



Davy Greer, Moflat, and two other constables— David 
Greer and his brother-in-law. I know Greer and 
Moflat well. 

1767. Did you see the four constables?—! saw 
Moflat standing with his back to the bridge lamp. 

1768. But you did not see him do anything to pre- 
vent it?— No, I did not. 

1769. Do yon recollect going to work at Murphy 
and Grimshaw’s mill ?— Yes, on Friday morning. 

1770. Did anything happen to you ?— Yes. 
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Catherine Cullen. 



1771. Were you beaten on that day going to your 
work ? — Yes. 

1772. Did you see any constable after you were 
beaten, or apply to any ? — Yes, I did. 

1773. Did you know that constable? — No, I did 
not. 

1774. Was be dressed as a constable ? — Yes. 

1775. Did you speak to him ? — I was all bleeding, 
and he saw me, and I asked him to leave me beyond the 
corner. 

1776. Did the constable see that you were beaten ? 



1777. He saw blood on you ? — Yes. 

1778. What did you say to him ? — I asked him, “ Sir, 
would you leave me round the corner ?” and he told me to 
go to hell, for a papist bitch, that I had not got half 



1779. Before you were beaten had you done any- 
thing to vex anybody ? — No, 6ir, I had not. 

1780. Were you able to go to your employment next 
day? — No, sir, I was not. 

1781. How long was it before you were able to go 
to your work ? — I was about four days in the house. I 
could not go out with my face it was so much cut. 

1782. And when you did go to your employment 
police and soldiers were sent to protect you ? — Yes. 

1783. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You know Greer 
and Moffat ? — I do. 

1784. Do you know where they live? — I do not. I 
think Moffat lives on the Sandy-row side — some place 
about Sandy- row. 

1785. I believe the constables are not in barracks? 
— I do not know. 



Samuel Trant 
M'Cartliy, Esq. 



Samuel Trant M'Cartliy , Esq. examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



1786. Are you a constabulary officer? — Yes. 

1787. How long have you been stationed in Belfast? 
— I have been on temporary service in Belfast since 
the 16th of August last. 

1788. You were one of the officers brought in 
specially? — Yes. I came in with a detachment from 
the reserve. 

1789. How many men did you bring with you? — 
Fifty. A hundred men came about four days before. 
A number of the 84th Regiment came with me. 

1790. What was the first duty you were put to ? — I 
marched to Albert-crescent barrack the moment I got 
out of the train, and before the party was dismissed, I 
was ordered to take forty men to Millfield at once. I 
arrived at half-past nine, and got to Millfield shortly 
after ten o’clock, and relieved a party, and was the 
whole night there at the same station. 

1791. Was there any disturbance on that evening? 
— On my way from the train I heard shots repeatedly, 
on my way to Albert-crescent. I continued on duty 
with that party till six o’clock on the following morning. 
I heard shots repeatedly, but no disturbance took place 
under my own observation. 

1792. Can you tell from your experience whether 
they were gun-shots? — Gun-shots and pistol-shots. 

1793. Were there a great many of them during the 
night? — Yes, repeatedly. 

1794. At whato'clock didyougetin in the morning ? 
— At six o'clock I was relieved by another officer and a 
party. 

1795. When next were you employed? — Immediately 

1796. With a party? — I marched back the party, 
and I went to look after my own men, who were in 
Christ Church school. I went to the Royal Hotel and 
breakfasted, and came back to Albert-crescent, and 
went to Christ Church school. The next night I had 
the same routine duty about the men. That was on 
the 17th, Wednesday. I saw a lot of people rush down 
Durham-street about eleven o’clock on the 17th. I 
heard shots repeatedly fired towards the top of Durham- 
street. I looked about, and there were a lot of people 
there. I looked about, to try if there was a Magistrate 
in the neighbourhood that I could call on. I saw no 
Magistrate. I called out thirty-two men. Going up 
Durliani-strect I saw a crowd of people together at the 
entrance of Townsend -street, at the top of Durham- 
street. A bullet came into Durham-street and struck 
the road in the centre of the street, and tore up the 
earth. I had my men on the pathway, to keep them 
under cover as much as possible, and to get up to 
Townsend-street. The people dispersed from the 
entrance into Townsend-street. There was a crowd of 
people at the top of Townsend-street, and they fired 
repeatedly down the street. So the men formed on the 
side of the street. A bullet struck the house at the 
opposite side, flattened in the wall, and fell on the 
ground. I do not suppose that it was meant for me or 
my men. I stayed there, and they stopped firing. 

1797. Do you think they saw you?— Yes. They 
ceased firing. I went up a short distance. If I had 



marched the men up they would have gone away, so I 
walked up myself a little way, and they ran away. It 
was just at this time that a boy was shot in the wrist. 
I did not see him shot, but I saw the wound after- 
wards; he was bleeding. I kept the men there. A 
woman came up ; she was crying. She said that her 
son was shot. Mr. Coulson, the Resident Magistrate, 
was up the street. A little further up, the street con- 
tinues up to the Falls-road, and Hamil-street and 
Di vis-street run into it. Mr. Coulson was in Divis- 
street, about twenty yards from the entrance of Towns- 
end-street, with a party of the 84th. I went and men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Coulson. He came down to 
me. I am not clear whether it was one woman or two 
women who made the complaint. We went into a lane 
off Townsend-street, and there we saw the boy lying 
with a bullet which had entered a little below the wrist. 
It went half-way up the fore-arm. He was bleeding 
profusely. I got the wound dressed. 

1798. Did you continue on duty the whole of that 
day? — I continued on duty. I remained there until 
about three o’clock. I think it was that time when I 
returned to Albert-crescent barrack. 

1799. Did you hear firing during that time that you 
were on duty ?— Not in that locality. I heard an odd 
shot, but not so frequently as the night before. 

1800. Were you on duty on the 18th ? — Yes. 

1801. here ? — Without referring to the notes which 
I took at the time, I cannot tell you. But at about three 
o’clock I was at M'Conn ell’s funeral. I was at Albert- 
crescent barrack at half-past two, when Mr. Watkins, 
the- Acting-Adjutant of the constabulary, came to the 
barrack and said, “ I want thirty men instantly to go 
with Mr. Lyons to a funeral.” I went out and saw Mr. 
Lyons there, mounted and waiting. I went out with- 
out telling the men off, as I always did, according to the 
rule in the service. We had no time to tell them off. 
We marched off to Durham-street. Between the Boyne 
Bridge and Christ Church we marched past some of the 
84th foot and the 4tli Hussars, who were drawn up 
waiting for Mr. Lyons. 

1802. Describe the order of the procession. Who 
was first? — The funeral went first. 

1803. Was there any cavalry before it?— There was 
no cavalry in front. .1 was in front of the military, and 
at the tail of the procession. 

1804. Were there any cars? — A number of cars. 

1805. Were there any people on foot ?— There were 
some on foot, but I think a greater number on cars. 

1806. Were the people on foot in any number abreast 
—in any regular order ?— They were not. They were 
scattered over the place, and appeared to be very well 
organized. I could see the whole funeral, and the head 
of the funeral turning down at the Linen-hall, when the 
tail of the funeral was at the statue. I was marching 
in front, the 4th Hussars next, and the 84th in the rear. 

1807. Was there any artillery? — I did not see any. 
Mr. Lyons was riding. When we came out at the 
statue, the funeral procession had turned up Wellington- 
place. Mr. Lyons rode on bj' the side of the funeral, in 
advance of us ; and as the head of the column turned 
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down Donegall-place, I heard shots. I saw Mr. Lyons 
„ a llop on, turn round, and then wave his hand for the 
military ; and thereupon, not wishing to be run over by 
the 4th Hussars, I got out of the way. 

1808. Did you hear any of those shots when the 
procession got into Donegall-place? — I heard no end 
of shots as they turned round the Royal Hotel. I 
« doubled” my men as the military passed me. 

1809. Do you mean that you put them to double 
quick time? — 1 mean that they ran up. I thought 
that some desperate work was going on when I heard 
all the shots. When I turned round the corner by 
the Royal Hotel, I saw Donegall-place crammed with 
people. It was a most exciting scene — shots firing in 
every direction down towards the bank buildings; and 
at first I thought that bullets might be going there. 

I said, “ Here is a nice state of things,” and loaded the 
men. However, I saw nobody hit. 

1810. Did all the people in Donegall-place form part 
of the funeral from the commencement? — Decidedly 
not. It appears that there was a mass of people occu- 
pying the ground opposite the club, and Castle-street, 
and Hercules-street. I heard shots repeatedly, and 
saw the smoke coming from the cars. But then there 
were, perhaps, 200 or 300 people between me and the 
place where the shots were fired, and it was impossible 
that fearful slaughter would not ensue if the arms were 
loaded. As soon as I saw the men were loaded, or 
rather their rifles loaded, I doubled down, and some of 
the people roared, “ There they are for you.” I got 
into Castle-street, and about 200 yards up I saw a lot 
of people — mill girls and boys. I heard shots from 
the direction of Hercules-street. I brought the men 
round and formed them at Hercules-street, as it ap- 
peared to be the street in which there was the greater 
number of people. I formed the men across. One or 
two. shots came from the crowd ; but none of my men 
were hit — the shots were too high. I formed my men 
across, and I went up to a mob in the street, and said, 
“ If you fire another shot these men are loaded.” They 
seemed to understand what that meant, and they van- 
ished. I said I would fire, if they fired again. How- 
ever, they dispersed. I remained there till ten o’clock. 
I saw the cars returning; but the crowd then was 
nothing like what it was when they went. I did not 
remark the procession coming back. The cars came 
back one by one. 

1811. At the time you saw the firing in Donegall- 
place, had the head of the procession got as far as 
High-street ? — I saw shots proceeding from the crowd 
in the street. I will not take upon myself to say how 
many ; and I saw a few shots proceeding from the pro- 
cession. 

1812. Had the shots proceeded from the procession 
before the head of the procession had got as far as 
High-street ? — The head of the procession had passed 
the club before I got to the place. 

1813. Did you see anything more of Mr. Lyons after 
he beckoned up the military? — I saw him riding with 
the military. 

1814. Was he active? — Particularly so, I think. 

1 815. He was on horseback ? — He was. 

1816. Andappeared to be commanding the military? 
— Yes, he was. When the worst of the excitement was 
over, I got into conversation with an officer of the 4th 
Hussars. 

1817. Was there any attempt made to arrest any 
person who had arms? — I saw no attempt made, and I 
did not find it practicable myself. 

1818. Did you hear any caution given by Mr. 
Lyons to the people who were firing? — No, I did not ; 
but it was quite possible for fifty cautions to have been 
given without my hearing them, because I was not 
near him. I saw the 4th Hussars galloping up and 
down the street. What conversation passed between 
Mr. Lyons and . the officers I cannot say. 

1819. At the time you saw the officers conversing 
with him, had the funeral passed by? — It had. 

1820. And the Hussars were standing there?— Yes. 
I remember saying to one of them, “ I want to know 
what good you have done here ?” 



1821. Was there much galloping about? — Yes; curl- Timm Day. 

inground. „ ~r~ 

1822. Were they clearing the way for the procession ? ovemjr o. 
— They unquestionably were, and they must have been Samuel Trant 
of great assistance if the procession met with any oppo- M'Carthy, Esq. 
sition. 

1823. And the result was, that they cleared the way 
for the procession ? — No doubt about it. If the object 
of the parties in Castle-street was to interfere with the 
procession, the presence of the Hussars must have facili- 
tated the progress of the cars. 

1824. The cars got on ? — Yes. 

1825. Down High-street? — Yes. Two officers of 

the 4th, that I happened to know, remained opposite 
the club. Whether they had a troop or a troop and 
a-half I do not know. I know that a portion of the 
squadron remained opposite the club for a long time. 

The whole of Donegall-place, from the Royal Hotel, was 
in a state of confusion, alarm, and excitement. I never 
saw anything like it before nor after. I had formed 
my men across Hercules-street ; it may have been at 
about four o’clock. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Kennedy, and 
the Marquess of Donegall came up. 

1826. Who is Mr. Kennedy? Is he an officer in the 
army? — No ; he is a Magistrate. I remember the 
Marquess of Donegall coming up, and asking for ten 
men, and I refused to give them. 

1827. You thinking that in the existing state of 
things you could not give them ? — Yes. Lord Donegall 
asked for ten men for a particular purpose. I could 
not give them, because it would take them from under 
my command. 

1828. Do you know Mr. Bernard Hughes’ establish- 
ment?— Yes. 

1829. Did anything strike it? — It was nearly oppo- 
site, and though I halted the men to load, and was 
there for some time, I did not observe or see anything 
that led me to suppose that a single bullet proceeded 
from a fire-arm during the whole occurrence. 

1830. After the day of the funeral, did you hear 
. shots? — That was Friday, the 19th. It is very diffi- 
cult to say as to any particular day; but so far as 
my recollection serves me, for something like a fort- 
night, shots were heard at intervals. 

1831. Do you know anything of the organization of 
the local police ? — No, except from what I personally 
observed. I had no time to acquire any knowledge 
about them. 

1832. Do you think that they are an efficient force 
for the prevention of similar outbreaks?— I will answer 
the question in this way. I think officers in my ser- 
vice are not justified in giving an opinion as to the 
efficiency of any particular force. But I will so far 
give an opinion : I believe that any force so organized 
could not be an efficient force. 

1833. Do you think it prudent and advisable, hav- 
ing regard to the condition of Belfast, that the force 
intended for the prevention of outrage should be resid- 
ing in houses through the town ? — When I say that I 
believe that a force so organized could not be efficient 
or effective, I should state that the principal reason 
for considering the organization a bad one is this. I 
must explain that, even if the men discharged their 
duty ever so zealously — and I do not for a moment ques- 
tion that they do, nor should I think it right to do so — 
still I think the fact of their constant residence in a 
particular locality would lead the people to feel a want 
of confidence in them, in the discharge of their duties, 
however well meaning the policemen might be. I 
believe it to be a great matter that a police force should 
have moral influence over the people. Unless they 
have moral influence, they must have recourse to phy- 
sical force. I believe a force, constituted as the Belfast 
and Derry police are, cannot have moral influence over 
the people. 

1834. Do you know the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Force ? — I am quartered in Dublin, and I know how it 
is governed. I know that they are on duty day and 
night; and about the efficiency of the force, and their 
attention to their duty, from all I am able to observe, 
there can be no doubt. 

G 
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COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, BELFAST RIOTS, 1864. 



Third Day. 
November 15. 

Samuel Trant 
M'Carthy, Esq. 



Fourth Day. 
November 1G. 

The Right Rev. 
PatriekDorrian , i>. i 



1835. How long are you connected with the con- 
stabulary ? — Ten years. 

1836. Do you know Londonderry?— I was stationed 
within eighteen miles of it, in Donegal. I mentioned 
Derry merely to prevent you supposing that, in any 
remark which I make about a force constituted as the 
Belfast force is, I was referring to anything but the 
organization of the force, or referring to the Belfast 
force in particular. 

1837. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The system is the 
same in Derry as in Belfast? — About the same thing. 

1838. Except in calling out the hour at night?— I 
do not know that they do that at the correct time. 

1839. Do you know that the local police are about 
160 in number? — I have heard 170. 

1840. Having regard to what you know, and wliat 
you have heard of the state of feeling in Belfast, do yon 
think that an adequate and sufficient force to prevent 
a recurrence of the riots? — Most certainly not. 

1841. Are you aware that the population of Belfast 
is about 140,000?— Yes. 

1842. You think the present force insufficient? — It 
is quite inadequate. 

1843. Do you think that any force to be hereafter 
formed should be constituted as the police is in Dublin 
or London ? — Nobody could have a doubt about it. 

1844. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would you prefer 
a police constituted, embodied, and managed as the 
Dublin Police Force is, or do you think that a Con- 
stabulary Force, constituted as yours is, would be more 
advisable?— I do not think anything could be better 
than the Dublin police for a town. Their duty is very 
di fie rent from ours. 

1845. Sergeant Armstrong. — The constabulary have 
never been in the habit of patrolling regularly in large 
towns ? — It was attempted in some towns to get the 
constabulary to do night duty, but there were obstacles 
in the way, and it was not carried out. It was attempted 
in Clonmel, and given up. 

1846. Mr. Commissioner Barm. — Is a police force, 
constituted like the Dublin Police Force, efficient for 
the anticipation and prevention of an outbreak such as 
that of August last? — In Cork the constabulary do 



that duty. They perform what they call street duty ; 
and I do not think it is possible for any disturbance to 
take place that would not be checked at once. At the 
same time the system of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
for the suppression and prevention of riots is very good. 
I am speaking of the system. I do not mean to say 
that the same number of the constabulary as there are 
now of the local police would do. But if there was a 
sufficient force of them, I believe that anything like a 
serious riot would be checked in the bud. 

1847. You think that the constabulary would be as 
effectual as men like the metropolitan police? — I cannot 
see why they should not. 

1848. Did you observe any diminution in the length 
of the funeral procession of M'Connell after they had 
passed into Donegall-place and turned into Castle-street? 
Could you see whether any of the cars had turned back ? 
— Do you mean after they turned into Donegall-place ? 

1849. Head-constable Rankin told us that some of 

the cars turned back, and passed him by returning ? 

I did not remark them, but it is quite possible that they 
did. 

1850. You are unable to say whether or not they 
rejoined the procession. Was there any diminution in 
the number of cars attending the hearse from the time 
when they turned into Donegall-place until you saw 
them pass down opposite to the club ? — I cannot take 
upon myself to say, for my attention was called to 
Hercules-street. There was a tremendous crowd of 
people there. 

1851. Having regard to the state of feeling in Bel- 
fast on that day, and to the fact that M'Connell was a 
man belonging to one party, and the disturbance that 
took place, do you think that it is prudent to permit 
large funeral processions of that kind if they can be 
prevented? — I consider it worse than imprudent not to 
have prevented it. 

1852. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was there a sufficient 
force, military or otherwise, in the town to have pre- 
vented it? — There was a sufficient force to prevent 
anything that could possibly occur, taking the popula- 
tion at its full extent, if both parties joined, in my 
opinion. 



FOURTH DAY. 

Wednesday, 16txi November, 1864. 



The Right Rev. Patrick Dorrian, 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

1853. You are Coadjutor Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Down and Connor ? — Yes. 

1804. You reside in Belfast?— I do. 

1855. In what part of Belfast? — Iloward-street. 

1856. Have you resided long in Belfast ?— For many 
years. 

1857. You know, I presume, the districts called the 
Pound and the Sandy-row districts ? — Yes ; I do, pretty 
well. 

1858. Do any of the local clergymen reside in the 
house with you ?— Yes ; there were four until lately. 
There arc now five living in the same house with me. 

1859. Do you know the Bankmore Penitentiary? — 
I do. 

1860. What is the character of the institution called 
the Bankmore Penitentiary? — It is an institution of 
which I am the lessee, the object of which is a resi- 
dence for some Sisters of Mercy, whose foundation is 
St. Paul’s Convent, Crumlin-road, and for female peni- 
tents who have been living bad lives, and who desire 
to be reclaimed. They are placed under the care of 
the Sisters of Mercy. 

1861. Whereabouts is it situated? — At the left hand 
of the Dubliu-road, at what is called the Old Dublin 
Bridge. 

1862. About how many inhabitants are there in it ? 
— There were about twenty-five at the time of the riots. 

1863. Do you recollect the 11th ot August? — I do. 

1864. That was Thursday? — Yes; I recollect that day. 



examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

1865. Did you see the Penitentiary on that day ?— 
I did not see it on that day ; I saw it on the Saturday 
afterwards. 

1866. In what state did you find it? — I found the 
windows completely wrecked. The glass was entirely 
broken, and the window-sashes smashed, and the Vene- 
tian blinds also broken in pieces in some of the windows. 

1867. Do you recollect the 12th of August — Friday? 
—I do. 

1868. Did anything happen on that Friday? — On 
Friday night, at about a quarter to ten o’clock, an 
attack was made on my own house, in Iloward-street ; 
several windows were broken, the sidelight and one or 
two in the drawing-room. The panes of glass were 
broken with stones or bricks, the marks of which are 
still visible on the walls. I was just after going into 
my own room — the shutters were closed two or three 
minutes before — to my business, when I heard a knock- 
ing and the jingle of glass. I went out and I found two 
of the clergymen had just come in, so I think that the 
attack had been made on them. The door was deeply 
indented with stones, and the clergymen had just closed 
it; and I came to the conclusion that the attack was 
intended more for them than for the house. 

1869. You heard of the attack on. Friar’s Bush 
burying-ground?— Yes; the sexton of Friar’s Bush 
burying-ground called on me to state that his house had 
been wrecked. 

1870. In consequence of what you heard from him 
did you address a letter to Mr. Orme ? — The sexton 



D.D., 
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wanted to know what he was to do the same night if 
an attack was made, and I sent a letter by him to re- 
quest Mr. Orme to give whatever protection he thought 
might be necessary. In that letter I stated to Mr. 
Orme that an attack had been made previously on my 
own house on the 2nd of July. 

1871. There is a beat of the local police in Howard- 

gtree t? Yes ; but Ido not know the extent of the 

1872. Did you write a second letter to Mr. Orme ? — 

I did. 

1S73. In that second letter did you make any re- 
ference to the attack on the Bankmore Penitentiary 1 ? 

I wrote the second letter on Saturday. The reason of my 
writing the second letter was that I got intimation of 
an intention to burn the Penitentiary. 

1874. Had you heard of any immediate attack being 
intended 1 — I had been informed that an attempt would 
be made to burn the Penitentiary. 

1875. Was there a stack of hay burned there ? — 
There was on the Monday following. I was not pre- 
sent during the time of the burning. 

1876. Did you see it afterwards ? — I saw the damage 
that had been done. 

1877. It had been fired ?— I have no doubt of that, 
for I bad to pay the fire brigade something about £11 
or £12 to extinguish the fire. 

1878. Can you tell me the estimated amount of the 
damage ? — I cannot exactly tell what the estimate is. 
An application is to be made before the Grand Jury ; I 
have given instructions for it. 

1879. Does the estimated damage approach £100? — I 
should think it would altogether be about £70. How- 
ever that’s but a rough guess. 

1880. Were there any men at all in charge of the 
Penitentiary? — None at all. They are all females 
there ; there is no place for male residents. 

1881. Do you recollect the 17th of August, Wednes- 
day ?— I do ; I recollect speaking to Mr. Carson in the 
street on that day. 

1882. Did you observe any persons with weapons ? 
—I had been in conversation with Mr. Carson for a 
minute or two ; our conversation was about the riots ; 
while we were talking three men passed us by. 

1883. What sort of men were they?— They were 

young men about nineteen or twenty years old, labour- 
ing men or tradesmen. The nearest to us had what I 
would call a club, a piece of wood about two-and-a-half 
feet long and two-and-a-half inches in the square, the 
upper part was rounded. Mr. Carson called my atten- 
tion to these men, and said that it was strange that 
they should be allowed to carry weapons of tha-t sort 
in broad daylight in the street. When he made the 
remark, “ Look here,” I said ; and there at the corner 
of the street were standing three local constables in 
conversation, and the three men had just passed by 
them. . , 

1884. At what o’clock was this ? — It was about two 
or three o’clock on Wednesday. 

1 885. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— In what street was 
this?— In Howard-street, just opposite my own door. 

1886. Sergeant Armstrong.— Are you able to state 
about the number of the Catholics of Belfast ? Ac- 
cording to the last Census, made in 1861, there were 
40,700. I believe the population has increased since 
that, and I should say there are now about 44,000, in- 
cluding Ballymacarrett. 

1887. Have you, from your acquaintance with the 
people and your intercourse with them, been able to 
ascertain the state of the feeling of the Catholic popu- 
lation as to the local police, whether they entertain 
feelings of confidence or otherwise ?— I decidedly say 
that the Catholics have not confidence in the local force. 

1888. Mr. Commissioner Barry— Have you formed 
that opinion in consequence of the recent riots ?— That 
extends to periods anterior to them, and also so far as 
the recent riots are concerned. 

18S9. It embraces both?— Yes; personally I had 
no intercourse with them. 

1890. That is with the local police? — res; but ol 
course I cannot help thinking that my house would 



not have been smashed twelve months ago if the local Fourth Day. 
police interfered. ataS&H. 

1891. Sergeant Armstrong. — Have you been long 

Coadjutor Bishop ? — I was consecrated in 1860. The Bight Rev. 

1892. Mr. Commissioner Barry — But your acquaint- Patrick Dorrian.n 
ance with Belfast is of much longer standing ? — Some 
twenty-seven years. 

1893. Sergeant Armstrong. — From your acquaint- 
ance with the feelings of the Catholic population, it is 
your opinion that they have no confidence in the local 
police ? — There is no doubt of that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

1894. With regard to the appointment of Magistrates, 
having regard to the size of Belfast, do you think it 
would be advisable to adopt the Dublin and London 
system of placing the business of the police court in 
the hands of two paid Magistrates? — Yes, I should 
decidedly approve of a plan of that kind. I think that 
the business of the petty sessions court would not only 
be well but best discharged by paid Magistrates. 

1895. Would you think it desirable that one of the 
Magistrates should be a barrister of standing and expe- 
rience? — I think it would be an additional qualifica- 
tion ; he would know the law better, I should say. 

1896. Do you recollect the period when Mr. Malony 
was the Resident Magistrate acting for the Govern- 
ment? — I do. 

1897. Do you remember that at that time there was 
another Magistrate, called the Superintendent of Police? 

— Yes, I recollect that too. 

1898. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Will you give us 
the date ? — It is full fifteen years ago, I think. 

1899. Mr. Rea. — Do you not recollect that at that time 
it was the custom of the two Magistrates to sit together, 
and dispose of the business of the police court? — Yes. 

1900. There was a Stipendiary Magistrate and a 
Superintendent of the police of the Town Council ?— 

Yes. 

1901. Do you recollect Mr. Thomas Verner having 
filled for a long time the office of Superintendent of 
police? — Yes, I think he did. 

1902. Do you consider that it would be desirable that 
one of the two Magistrates should act as Superintendent 
of police?— Yes, I think it would be desirable that one 
of the two Magistrates should act as Superintendent ol 
police. My own opinion is, that the Superintendent of 
police should be above the duties of the bench, and that 
he should have the control of the police. 

1903. Mr. Commissioner Barry — That he should be 
more an executive than a judicial officer ? — Yes. 

1904. Mr. Rea. — Are you aware that the Resident 
Magistrate is chief officer of the constabulary as well 
as a Magistrate ? — I understand that he is an officer of 
the county constabulary, but I do not know that he has 
any authority over the local police. 

1905. Are you not aware that the Resident Magis- 
trate being chief officer of the constabulary does not 
interfere with his duty as Magistrate ? — I do not know. 

What I meant to convey was, that the officer in com- 
mand of the police should not be responsible for, or be 
obliged to do duty on the bench ; but I think a Magis- 
trate, having general control over the force, would be a 
decided advantage. , 

1906. If the Government appointed two Magistrates 
do you think it would be satisfactory that one of those 
Magistrates should have control over the entire police 
force of Belfast and over its officers?— Well, I cannot 
exactly see how any Magistrate could discharge his 
duties in that double capacity. 

1907. From your knowledge of the Corporation of 
Belfast since 1842, would you think it desirable that 
the Government should have the appointment of both 
Magistrates ?— I should decidedly. 

1908. Do you think the Town Council should have 
the appointment, or a veto? — I think that the appoint- 
ment by the Town Council, as at present constituted, 
of the ofliccrs could not be said exactly to give satis- 
faction to the general community. 

1909. Now, in order to quell the riots, do you think 
it desirable that there should be as large a number of 

G 2 
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Fourth Day. Magistrates as we have at present to take charge of 

the police, or do you think that the riots in the cora- 

November 16. mencement could be better repressed by one or two 

The Right Rev. Magistrates? — I think riots in their incipient state 

ratrickDorrian,D.D. could be repressed by one or two if they had energy. 

I think, with a proper repressing force, the riots could 
more easily be put down by one man of energy, who 
understood his business, than by a greater number of 
Magistrates withjlivided authority. 

1910. Are you aware that a detached body of police 
has no right to fire on rioters, unless in self-defence, 
without a Magistrate’s presence? — Yes, I have under- 
stood so ; but in self-defence I suppose they could. 

1911. Are you aware that it is only a Magistrate who 
has power to read the Riot Act to disperse an illegal 
assembly ? — Yes. 

1912. Do you know that in 1857 and 1864 the Magis- 
trates complained of being oppressed, and of not getting 
any sleep in consequence of the demand on them ? — 
Well, I am sure that must have been the case. The 
Magistrates arc obliged to undergo a great deal of 
fatigue, but there might not be much work done all 
the time. 

1913. Did it come to your knowledge that during 
the riots both the local police and the constabulary 
excused themselves frequently to parties who asked 
them to interfere by stating that they had no power to 
act without the presence of a Magistrate ? — I have 
heard so, but I have no personal knowledge of any case 
of the kind. 

1914. Are there any Magistrates in the commission 
of the peace for Belfast gentlemen of the Catholic per- 
suasion except Dr. Murney and Mr. Theobald Bushel 
living in Belfast or about it? — Yes. 

1915. Living in the neighbourhood of Belfast? — No, 
they are the only Magistrates living in Belfast or the 
neighbourhood. 

1916. I believe since Dr. Murney’s appointment he 
has been very active? — Yes; I see him constantly 
reported at the police court, and his name invariably 
stated as having attended during the riots. 

1917. He is a medical man of considerable eminence 
in Belfast?— Yes. 

1918. Do you not know from your experience as a 
professional gentleman that Dr. Murney can only give 
a short time to his public duties? — Yes, that is very 
reasonable, that a man getting on in a profession may 
not have time always to attend, consistently with his 
duty to himself. 

1919. lie is a young man still ? — Yes, he is. 

1920. And has acquired a good position in his pro- 
fession ?— Yes. 

1921. Mr. Theobald Bushel is a stock-broker in 
large practice ? — Yes. 

1922. He transacts business for the Belfast Bank? — 
I do not know ; but as you say it, it must be true, I 
suppose. 

1923. He is considerably advanced in years? — Yes, 
he is ; but I do not think years should make him in- 
capable of acting ; he is not as old as that. 

1924. Practically, therefore, is it not the fact that 
there is only one Catholic Magistrate acting in Belfast? 
— Yes; but I think that so long as Mr. Bushel retains 
the commission of the peace he is open to be applied 
to, if he could be of use, but he does not give any 
valuable assistance. 

1925. Do yon know that both Mr. Bushel and Dr. 
Murney were appointed after and in consequence of the 
report of the Commissioners in 1857 ?— I do not know 
that the appointment was in consequence of that. I 
heard various reports as to the appointment, but I can- 

1 926. Was it not after the report of 1857 ? — I do not 
know; some time after that Mr. Bushel was appointed, 
more lately again Dr. Murney was appointed. 

1927. Previously there was only one? — Yes; Mr. 
MacNamara — he is dead now. 

1928. Do you know Mr. James Kennedy ? — I do, by 
character. 

1 929. Sir Edward Coey is a provision merchant? — Yes. 

1930. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 



to appoint a larger number of the Magistrates of the 
Catholic persuasion, if qualified persons could be found ? 
— It may be desirable; but I do not think that I am 
exactly able to say that the appointment of Catholics 
would meet the difficulty. For my own part, there are 
a great many Protestants that I have as much confi- 
dence in as some Catholics. What I would like to see 
is efficient persons appointed. Persons of energy, tact, 
and knowledge, in the discharge of their duties. If 
that was realized, I would not care whether they were 
Protestants or Catholics; but in a mixed community it 
is reasonable that there should be a share from all sects 
of the community. 

1931. I am glad to hear you say so ? — You could not 
have thought anything else, I should suppose. 

1932. Would it not be desirable, in your opinion, 
that the appointment of Magistrates should be from 
liberal Protestants ?— Yes ; persons whose views are 
liberal, in the pi'oper sense of the word liberal, but it is 
a word latterly very much abused. If you use the 
word unsectarian, I would agree with you. 

1933. You would not consider it impossible in Ulster 
to get such men ? — You might meet a great many 
unsectarian men — good men, even in Ulster, and in 
Belfast too. 

1934. Do you not know that, whether well or ill 
founded, there are complaints among the Catholic 
population with regard to there being a majority of 
Tory Magistrates in Belfast ? — Yes ; but I do not object 
to the politics of any man, provided he throws aside his 
politics when he exercises the duties of a Magistrate. 
I think it impossible to get men to agree in politics or 
anything else in a mixed community ; therefore I think 
it desirable to get Magistrates from every section of 
the community, gentlemen who would administer jus- 
tice without being biassed by their politics. 4 Since I 
came here I saw a gentleman of that sort walk in. 

1935. Do you not think that if the people of Bel- 
fast saw the law well administered, they would have 
confidence in the Magistrates ? — I have no doubt that if 
the people of Belfast saw the iaw administered im- 
partially, it would inspire confidence. 

1936. Do you not believe that poor illiterate people 
would be more likely to come to the conclusion that the 
law would be administered impartially if there were 
an equal number of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Magistrates ? — That is very reasonable of course. The 
influence of one party would prevent the influence of 
the other, and they would think that they would be more 
likely to have justice. 

1937. So far as qualified persons could be found, 
would it not be desirable to have an equal number of 
Magistrates of each religion ? — I think that is desirable 
and reasonable — that is, that the number of the Magis- 
trates should be in proportion to the population, if it 
could be managed, representing the two great sections 
into which the community is divided. 

1938. Do you know Mr. Robert Gray? — I know the 
gentleman. 

1939. Would he inspire confidence, so far as you 
know ? — I have not any personal acquaintance with 
him; but I knew him twelve or thirteen years ago, and 
I thought him a fair and upright man. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not think that it 
is within the province of our inquiry to ascertain the 
personal qualification of individuals. 

1940. Mr. Rea. — Do you think that a sufficient num- 
ber of Catholics qualified to act could be found ? — I 
have no doubt that there are several, both among the. 
iiberal Protestants and among the Catholics, very well 
qualified to fulfil the duties of Magistrates. 

1941. Do you not think that among the liberal 
Protestants and Catholics parties could be found as well 
qualified as any of the present Magistrates ? — You 
know comparisons are odious. I think that there are 
gentlemen fit to be Magistrates, and, therefore, I have 
answered your question. 

1942. Do you know that Ballymacarrett is no part 
of the municipal borough of Belfast? — Y es. 

1943. Are you aware that it is not within the police 
jurisdiction of the Town Council ? — Yes. 
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1944. Do they not decline to watch and light it?— 

So I have understood. 

1945. Mr. Commissioner Dotvse. — Is it not within 
the parliamentary borough?— It is; and they levy 
rates in it. 

1946. Mr. Rea. — Is not Ballymacarrett inhabited 
chiefly by people of the poorer class? — Yes. 

1947. Of both sects? — Yes. 

194S. It is generally called an Orange district? — It 
has that name generally. 

1949. Like Sandy-row ?— Yes ; but not so bad. 

1950. Is there any Pound district in Ballymacarrett ? 
—No. 

1951. The local police have no jurisdiction in Bally- 
•macarrett. You never see a local policeman there, 

except as a visiter ?— Never. The county constabulary 
are there. 

1952. I believe that force is in command, not of a 
Superintendent, but of a Head-Constable? — Yes. 

1953. Has not Ballymacarrett. a large Catholic popu- 
lation; similar to the population of the Pound?— 
There are about 2,000 Catholics living there. There 
is a large number of Catholics ; but I think there is a 
larger proportion of Protestants. I know there are a 
great many gone away in consequence of poverty and 
want of employment. I cannot say as to the relative 
proportion of the numbers ; but I think the Protestant 
population is much larger. 

1954. Has not Dr. Killen a large congregation?— 
He has. 

1955. Are they not kept by Mr. Ritchie, or in Mr. 
Ritchie’s employment? — I believe so. 

1956. Is not the peace preserved there by the ordi- 
nary force of constabulary ? — I believe it is. I do not 
know. 

1957. Mr. Commissioner Barky.— You have heard 
that people have confidence in the constabulary? — I 
have heard so, and believe it to be the case. 

1958. How many are there there? — Some eight or 
ten men. 

1959. In point of fact, you have not heard of the 
police at all being obliged to act there against masses of 
the population ? — No. 

1960. Mr. Rea. — They have nothing to do but to 
arrest a drunken man ? — Some isolated case like that. 

1961. Suppose there had been the local police there, 
do you not think it probable that riots might have 
arisen ? — If you cau show me that the local police were 
solely and entirely the cause of the riots, I will then 
say that if they were in Ballymacarrett, they would 
bring about riots too ; but I am not sure they are the 
sole cause of the rioting in Belfast. I have no doubt 
if they had acted with more energy, they might have 
repressed the riots better. 

1962. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable 
to have Ballymacarrett governed in every way like the 
rest of Belfast ?— I think, as it is a portion of the 
borough, it should bear the burdens, and be partaker of 
the advantages in every respect. 

1963. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you-include 
among the advantages a local police force? — I will not 
say that ; but I would say they should have it if it 
was properly constituted. 

Mr. Rea suggested that it would be right that a copy 
of Dr. Dorrian’s letter to Mr. Orme should be produced. 

1964. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you any 
copy of the letter that you wrote to Mr. Orme? — I 
have not, but I recollect the substance of it distinctly. 

1965. Mr. Rea. — It was on Saturday you wrote it? 
— The second letter I wrote on Saturday. 

1966. And you sent it to Mr. Orme ?— By one of the 
clergymen ; but I do not know that that clergyman 
positively delivered it. 

1967. What was the date of it?— On Saturday, the 
13 th. 

1968. On what day was the liay-stack set fire to? — 
On Monday, the 15th. 

1969. So far as you recollect, will you give the con- 
tents of that letter 1 — The contents of it purported to 
be that I had been informed, and I think I mentioned 
the name of the gentleman from whom the information 
came, that it was rumoured in Belfast that there was an 



intention to set fire to the Penitentiary, and requesting Fourth Day. 

him to take such precautions as he might consider ne- 

cessary. I wrote to him to intimate to him what came Nov embe r 16. 
to me, believing that it was better he should have, under The Bight Bev. 
all circumstances, the information that I had myself. Patrick Dorrian,D. 
I thought it desirable that Mr. Orme should know every- 
thing that I knew. 

1970. Did you get a reply? — No ; Mr. Orme called 
at my house one day when I was absent ; but I do not 
think he called to communicate anything in reference 
to the letter, but to ask for our co-operation in pre- 
serving peace. 

1971. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — With respect to 
your clergymen being asked for their co-operation or 
yours in repressing the riots or preventing them, do you 
know whether any measures were taken by your cler- 
gymen to prevent any funeral processions ? — I am fully 
aware that measures were taken to give their co-opera- 
tion to preserve the peace by inducing the people to 
keep within their homes if they could be protected, and 
that the clergymen also arranged not to attend funerals 
if large crowds accompanied the funerals. I told them 
that if large numbers accompanied the funerals, they 
should refuse to go. One clergyman refused to go to a 
funeral if it was accompanied by more than a few persons. 

1972. Sergeant Armstrong. — Who was that clergy- 
man ? — Mr. Brennan. He was on duty the whole 
week, and suffered a great deal of hardship. 

1973. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— He prevented an 
assemblage by stating that if there was one they would 
be deprived of the presence of a clergyman ? — Yes ; 
and they assented to the proposal that there should be 
only a small party to accompany it. 

1974. The twenty-five inmates of the Penitentiary 
included the Sisters of Mercy ? — The sisters and one or 
two servants. There were something about twenty of 
the penitents. 

1975. You spoke of three men passing you on the 
17tli. Had all three bludgeons ?— I cannot say that the 
three had bludgeons. I only noticed the one nearest to 
me. Whether the others had bludgeons or not I can- 
not say. The one nearest to me had, without the 
slightest attempt to conceal it. 

1976. Did it appear to you to be a weapon regularly 
constructed as a weapon ? — I have no doubt that it was 
a weapon made on purpose. It was a very dangerous 
weapon. A blow from it would inflict very severe and 
serious injury. 

1977. You said that there were 44,700 Catholics in 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

1978. I suppose the greater portion of them are 
artisans ? — No ; the greater portion of them are workers 



in mills. 

1979. What proportion do they bear to the Pro- 
testants?— On the last return the whole population was 
120,000. Out of these there were 40,700 Catholics, 
43,000 Presbyterians — including about 8,000 or 9,000 
Unitarians, and 27,000 Protestants of the Church of 
England. There were a few others of different deno- 
minations, and among them Quakers. 

1980. Taking the artisan and labouring population 
alone, and excluding the upper classes, in what pro- 
portion are the Protestants and Catholics ? — That pro- 
portion is much larger among the Catholics. There is 
a great deal more wealth to be found among the Pro- 
testants and Presbyterians. 

1981. Of the 44,700, how many do you set down as 
belonging to the labouring classes ? — I suppose there 
are seventy or eighty or ninety Catholics who could 
spare out of their income .£100 without injuring their 
family prospects or interfering with their work. That 
includes persons with £2,000, £3,000, £4,000, or 
£5,000 capital. There is a large number of the artisan 
class. The labouring class bears a greater proportion 
still. 

1982. Are there any shopkeepers? — They are in the 
class that I spoke of first. I cannot tell the proportion 
exactly, beyond this, that I am sure there is a large 
proportion of the Catholic population belonging to the 
labouring classes, whose wages are 10s., 15s., or £1 a 
week. 

1983. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What proportion 
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Fourth Day. do the labouring classes of both sects bear to each other ? 

—— — I think they would be equal. 

November 16 . 1984. The classes of the population who create the 

The Right Rev. riots would be equal? — I think there is a good deal of 
PatrickDorrian,i).D. truth in that. 

1985. You stated that your opinion is that there 
should be paid Magistrates? — My own opinion is, that 
if the Magistrates, under the well-known circumstances 
of Belfast, had acted with proper repressive energy in 
the beginning, the riots would not have been allowed 
to reach the height to which they have gone lately. 

1986. I understand you to say that you are of 
opinion that it would be better to have two Magistrates 
in Belfast paid on the principle of the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates ? — Yes. I think that paid Magis- 
trates would best perform the duties. But they should 



not be under local control ; they should be solely respon- 
sible to the Government. 

1987. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And you think 
that the officer who ha's control over the police should 
have magisterial powers, but that he should not exer- 
cise them judicially? — Just so — that he should not be 
obliged to go to the petty sessions court. I should not 
exclude him, but I would not make it part of his neces- 
sary duty. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We are not to be consi- 
dered as assenting to the law which has been stated 
that the presence of a Magistrate is necessary in all 
cases for the repression of a riot. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If that were so it would 
follow that it would be necessary that there should be 
a Magistrate wherever there is a peace officer. 



Rev. Jeffrey 
Brennan. 



The Rev. Jeffrey Brennan examined by Mr. Ilamill. 



1988. What is your name? — Jeffrey Brennan. 

1989. You are a Roman Catholic clergyman? — Yes. 

1990. And curate in Belfast? — Yes. 

1991. How long have you been in Belfast? — About 
two years and three months. 

1 992. Do you remember Saturday, the 13th of August? 
— Yes. 

1993. Were you on duty at St. Malachi’s chapel on 
that evening ? — Yes. 

1994. I believe your duty was to hear confessions? — 

1995. Did anything happen to the chapel on that 
evening ? — Yes ; about half-past eight two or three 
stones were thrown into it. 

1996. How did they come in? — Through the window. 

1997. Did you do anything in consequence? — At 
that time I told the people to remain, but as soon as I 
saw that there was a further attack I sent them home. 

1998. There was no congregation there? — Not at 
that time. 

1999. Did you keep the people inside? — Yes; I did 
not let them go out. 

2000. Did you attend any persons who were wounded 
during the riots? — Several of them. 

2001. Prom the Pound district? — Yes. 

2002. I believe some of the people died whom you 
attonded ? — Yes. 

2003. Do you recollect any intimation from the 
Bishop, or any arrangement among yourselves, with 
regard to the funerals of those people who died? — With 
regard to the first, there was no intimation from the 
Bishop, with regard to the second there was. His lord- 



ship knew nothing of the first until the arrangement 
was made for us to follow. 

20C4. Do you recollect using your influence to pre- 
vent persons from having demonstrations at the fune- 
rals ? — Yes ; at the first funeral. 

2005. W ere the arrangements that were made carried 
out ? — On all occasions. 

2006. Were you yourself in danger when doing duty 
in those districts? — Repeatedly. 

2007. Were you fired at, do you remember? — Yes, 
on the night of the 15th of August, as I was leaving 
the church, another clergyman and I were fired at con- 
venient to Albert-crescent barrack. We were after 
leaving St. Malachi’s chapel, and went through the 
Catholic districts to try to get people to retire to their 
houses. 

2008. Do you remember being fired at when you 
went to attend one of the wounded ? — Yes. 

2009. You were fired at on entering his place ? — Yes. 

2010. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see any 
police when you were fired at on the first occasion ? — 
Yes. 

2011. What police? — Constabulary. 

2012. Did they see it? — They heard it. 

2013. Did you tell them? — I did not tell them ; be- 
cause they heard the shots. 

2014. You made no specific complaint?— No, I did 
not. 

2015. Was there anything to draw their attention to 
those shots more than to any other? — No, I think not; 
because shots were constantly fired in the same locality. 



William Burke. 



William Burke examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2016. I believe you reside in May-street, Belfast? — 
Yes. 

2017. Do you recollect the day of M'ConnelPs funeral ? 
— I do. 

2018. Did you see it? — I did. 

2019. Where were you ? — Opposite the Royal Hotel, 
standing at Mr. Ferguson’s house — right opposite the 
Royal Hotel. 

2020. Did you see the procession approach ?— I did. 

2021. Was there in Donegall-place at the time of the 
approach of the funeral any obstructive crowd, or any 
person showing a disposition to oppose the procession ? 
— None whatever ; there was a largo number of spec- 
tators on the footpath encroaching on the road, but no 
mob. 

2022. Directly in the course of the funeral ? — Yes. 
I was there, and there was no opposing mob at that 
point. 

2023. Are you able to say that it was foreseen that 
the funeral would pass in that direction ? — I think it 
was expected to have gone down May-street, because I 
went to the south side of the Linen-hall to witness the 
funeral there. 



2024. In what order did the procession advance? 
Was there any cavalry in front? — None. 

2025. What was in front ? — The hearse was in front 
and two men the leaders of the party. 

2026. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were they on foot 
— They were. 

2027. Was there any cavalry in front? — None. 

2028. Nor police ? — No. 

2029. Then the hearse went in front? — Yes. I went 
into Donegall-place because I did not expect that the 
procession would come up that way, but from that point 
I would have a view of the funeral passing through 
Chicliester-street. I did not wish to be in the crowd, 
and I would have had a view of the funeral as it passed. 

2030. Sergeant Armstrong. — State what occurred in 
reference to the funeral turning into Donegall-place ? — 
At the point of the Royal Hotel the driver of the hearse 
hesitated as to whether he would come up Donegall-place 
or go straight on through Chichester-street ; there was a 
shout of “ go on” through Donegall-place from the pro- 
cession in the funeral. At the time when the funeral 
turned into Donegall-place there was no obstruction in 
the wayof the party to prevent them, except that imrnedi- 
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-tel v on the hearse turning round by the Royal Hotel Mr. 
M‘Kit trick and Mr. Greene, the chiefs of the local police, 
certainly did all in their power to get the funeral to go 
by Chichester-street, but they failed. They entreated 
ind begged so far as they could ; they went up and 
caught the reins of the horses, but the procession shoved 
on the two men and they were powerless ; but it is 
right to say that they did all they could to stop the 

fU 2031. Except Mr. M'Kitoick and Mr. Greene was 
there any exhibition of the local police force? -Rone 
at that point, for I was struck by the want of precau- 
tion in not preventing it; there was a large number of 
people collected at Hercules-street, and I felt sure that 
several lives would have been lo'st, so I got out of 
Donegall-place as soon as I could. 

2032 Would a line of constabulary or auy other iorco 
drawn up there have stopped the procession 1—1 be- 
lieve twenty policemen would have stopped it effectually. 

It is my opinion that the funeral intended to go by 
Cbicbester-street, but seeing the opening there they were 
tempted to go down Donegall-place. 

2033. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id it appear as 
if the intention was to go straight on ?— So far as 1 
could judge by the driver of the hearse I should say so. 

2034. It was then a momentary impulse to go down 

Donegall-place? — Yes. ., 

2035. Sergeant Armstrong. — Will you state the con- 
duct of the procession after it came into Donegall-place; 
there was a rush of cars ? — Yes. 

2036. State how they conducted themselves. Imme- 
diately at the Royal Hotel they began yelling and 
shouting, and shots were fired. 

2037. By whom ?— Certainly from the procession ; 

but I did not wait long there. I sacrificed my curiosity 
to my safety. , , . . . 

2038. But are you able to say that the firing com- 
menced from the procession ?— No doubt about that. 

2039. Several shots were fired ?— There were several. 
Immediately when the Chief-Constables failed, then there 
was a yell from beside the hearse. 

2040. Were there any words used ? — No words that 

I heard. , 

2041. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id you see tne 
arms from which the shots were fired?— I did not ; but 
I heard the shots distinctly ; I saw no arms. 

2042. Were you able to form an opinion whether the 
shots were fired from pistols or muskets ?— I will cer- 
tainly say that it was from pistols. 

2043. Mr. Commissioner Barry Were the shots 

fired from the crowd or from the people in the proces- 
sion on foot?— I cannot say ; I think from the fact that 
no lives were lost that the shots were fired from bra- 
vado ; but certainly at the time I felt in danger and 
got out of the way as quickly as possible. 

2044. Was there any firing from the spectators . 

- No. They were a respectable class of people and not 
rioters. , e . 

2045. Then I am to understand that the firing was 
from the procession ? — At that point certainly. 

2046. I do not understand you to have continued m 
Donegall-place? — No. 

2047. Do you recollect whether there was any 
movement among the jaunting-cars at that point?- 1 
heard Captain Ramsbottom’s evidence, and! thought 
there was a little confusion in it. Prom his being a 
stranger and not knowing the locality, wlmt Captain 
Ramsbottom thought was a turning of the cars was 
caused by a temporary stoppage of the hearse and the 
people. Captain Ramsbottom could not see what was 
going on as well as I could, and from the shouting “ go 
on” lie naturally thought there was a rush, but imme- 
diately when the hearse moved on they resumed their 
places ; there was no turning, there was merely a tem- 
porary stoppage. 

2048. Sergeant Armstrong.— Did you happen to see 
the return of the procession from the funeral ?— I did. 

2049. Where were you at the time you witnessed 

that? I was at the corner of Chichester-strcct and 

Great Edward-street. 

2050. Describe how they came?— They came exactly 



so far as the procession was concerned, as they went, Fourth Day. 
except that the hearse was not with them. There were Nov ~^ r 16 . 
cars and people on foot. 

2051. Did they approach in order ? — In perfect order. William Burke. 

2052. How many deep ? — Pour or five deep ; more 

than two. ... 

2053. With some approach to discipline ? — Oh, per- 
fectly so. 

2054. At the place did you see Mr. Lyons?- 1 did. 

2055. Had he cavalry with him?— He had a number 
of Hussars. 



2056. Were they drawn up ?— Y es ; they were drawn 
up at the corner ; they nearly rode me down, and I 
was a little angry with them. However, he drew up 
the Hussars, and the procession came up ou Dr. Corry’s 
side of the street. 

2057. Had they sticks and weapons in the procession 
that you noticed ?— Nearly, three out of four had a large 
stick in his hand. 

2058. Did you notice those sticks when they went ? 
No ; I did not see much of the procession as it was 

^°2059. Describe the sticks ?— Some of them were the 
ordinary sticks men would take up for a row, a great 
many of them were branches of trees which they had 
pulled on their way. 

2060. Did you observe any men with large sticks ? — 
The biggest stick 1 saw was carried by an ex-local 
policeman ; he was formerly in the force ; he is not in 
the force now. 

2061. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — lie was remitted 
to his rights as a citizen ? — I think he was in a better 
position. 

2062. Sergeant Armstrong. — As the procession 
passed Mr. Lyons did they recognise him ?— Yes; they 
did. 

2063. Describe what they did ?— To me it appeared 
that they gave him a sort of ovation ; they cheered 
1 ustily and took out orange handkerchiefs as they passed 
and gave cheers for Mr. Lyons. 

2064. Mr. Lyons looking on?— Yes. 

2065. After the processiou passed on did he tollow 

them with the cavalry ?— Yes, lie did. 

2066. And brought up the rear with the forces? — A 
large body of infantry followed on. Mr. Lyous accom- 
panied the Hussars. 

2067. When they got as far as Donegall-place on 
their return did they do anything ?— Everything went 
on very quietly there, but when the procession got up 
about Donegall-place the firing commenced ; some shots 
were fired; and it was thought by the people that they 
meant to turn up Donegall-place ; but the shots were 
fired by way of bravado at the extreme end of Donegall- 
place ; and Mr. Lyons and the soldiers stopped any dis- 
turbance that might have taken place ; the processiou 
got home to the Sandy-row district. 

2068. Was any mau taken into custody on that day? 
— None. 

2069. "Was there any attempt to make any arrest! 

— None. , 

2070. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— They came along 
Chichester-street? -On their return. Great Edward- 
street runs at right angles with Chichester-street. It 
was at the corner of Great Edward-street that Mr. Lyons 
and the cavalry were posted. The procession went on 
straight to the Linen Hall, and then they fared shots, 
but I think it was by way of bravado. 

2071. They passed by the Royal Hotel end ol Done- 
gall-place ?— Yes ; and when they went up near 
Donegall-place, Mr. Lyons went up. 

2072. Are you a resident in Belfast? — ies. 

2073. Have you ever been at funerals at the Knock ? 
—I have been at funerals at the Knock. I know where 
it is. 

2074. How far is it?— Two miles. 

2075. What part of Belfast do you reside m ?— In 

May-street. , 

9076. Had you heard before that day that there was 
to be a funeral?— Everybody in Belfast heard it ; it 
was publicly talked of. It was well known that there 
would be a large gathering of people at the funeral. 
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William Burke. 



2077. In point of size and organization, was that 
funeral different from the ordinary funerals in the town? 
— It was. This was a compact mass of men walking 
together ; and then there were cars. It was utterly 
different from ordinary funerals. 

2078. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It was like the 
funeral of a popular character? — Yes. 

2079. Were men at it that were well known to be 
on one particular side ? — Yes, sir. There was no mis- 
take as to the character of the funeral. 

2080. The funeral was preceded by a procession ? — 
Yes ; and it was known that it would be a great 
funeral. 

2081. You took a position for the purpose of seeing 
it? — Yes. 



2082. Were there any clergymen attending the 
funeral? — There was. 1 saw one clergyman at the 
head of the procession on its return. I believe two 
clergymen were there; but I saw one at the head of the 
procession when returning. 

2083. Did you observe a clergyman when it was 
going out ? — I have no doubt there was one. 

2084. Do you happen to know his name? — Yes ; the 
Rev. Mr. Crossley. 

2085. He is a parochial clergyman ? — Y es ; he is 
attached to the town. 

2086. A clergyman of the Established Church? — Yes. 

2087. Is the Knock a burying ground for one re- 
ligious denomination ? — I do not think it is. I do not 
think it has any distinctive character of that kind. 



Mary Owens. 



Mary Owens examined by Mr. Hamill. 



2088. Are you a mill worker ? — Y es. 

2089. In whose mill did you work in August? — In 
the mill of John Hind es and Son. 

2090. Do you remember going to your work on the 
morning of Friday, the 12th August? — Yes. 

2091. Did you see any body of the town constables ? 
— There wero standing a few here and there just. 

2092. Had you passed any of them before anything 
had happened ? — I had passed the town constabulary. 

2093. You came on to where the town constabulary 
were ? — Yes. 

2094. Did anything happen to you in their presence ? 
— A mob commenced abusing me. They kicked me, 
and knocked me against the rails of Christ Church. I 
called for assistance, and they would not come. 

2095. Did they stand by ? — Yes ; they stood by, and 
saw me beaten. 

2096. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At what hour ? — 
About a quarter before six. 

2097. Mr. Hamill. — Did they say anything? — They 
shouted, “ Let her alone, hell to her soul ; she has got 
little enough.” 

2098. 'Who shouted that ? — The constables. 

2099. That expression came from some of the con- 
stables? — Yes, sir. 



2100. Where were they? — At Christ Church, in 
Durham-street. My cousin and my mother were with 
me, and another little girl. 

2101. Did you hear any of the constables say any- 
thing else? — Yes; I heard one of them say to my 
mother, “ Go home, you old bitch, with your green 
coat.” 

2102. Were you able to go back to your work? — I 
did not go back till Tuesday evening. On Tuesday I 
got out over the back wall into the Loaning. I came 
out by the front gate. I would have been attacked 
there only for the soldiers. 

2103. How many of the constables were there ? — 
I cannot say how many. 

2104. Were there two or three? — I dare say there 
were eighteen or nineteen. 

2105. Were they the blue-coated men? — Yes. 

2106. Did you know the names of any of them ?■ — 
I do not ; but I would know some of them. 

2107. Did you ever see any of the men since? — No ; 
but my mother seen some of them since. 

2108. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That was on Wed- 
nesday? — No, on Friday. 

2109. What day of the month ? — The 12th of August. 

2110. What is your mother’s name ? — Mary Anne. 



Margaret Owens. 



Margaret Owens examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2111. Do you work in the same mill as the last wit- 
ness? — No, I do not work there; I stop in my aunt’s 
house. 

2112. Were yon with Mary Owens on the 12th of 
August? — Yes; my aunt and I went to leave her a 
piece. 

2113. Was your cousin attacked by anybody ? — She 
was, sir. 

2114. Were any of the local police there at the 
time ? — Yes. 

2115. Did you see them there? — Yes. 

2116. How many were there? — A great number — 
nineteen or twenty, or more. 

2117. Did they see your cousin beaten? — Yes, sir, 
they did. 

2118. Did you hear your cousin say any thing? — Yes, 
she called out. 

2119. Were you assaulted ? — Yes. 

2120. Did you call on them for assistance ? — Two of 



them came up to the rails, and said, “Hell to her soul, 
she has not got half enough.” 

2121. Did these two go back? — They did not come 
forward ; for there was one of the other police loosened 
their hands out of her hair. 

2122. One of the constabulary? — Yes. 

2123. Were they men, women, or boys, who did that ? 
— Both girls and boys. 

2124. What age might the boys be — twenty ? — They 
were. 

2125. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — You mean men, 
when you say boys ? — Yes. 

2126. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you mean that 
one of the green-coated men interfered ? — Yes ; for 
they took an action against him for doing so, and he 
had ns for witnesses. 

2127. Have you seen him here? — Yes; Henry 
MTIugli is his name ; he is stationed at Ballymacarrett. 



Anne JaneM'Givern. Anne Jane M‘Givern examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2128. Your name is Anne Jane M'Givern ? — Yes. 

2129. Were you working at the mill last August? — 
Yes. 

2130. Whose mill ? — Murphy’s mill. 

2131. Have you to cross the Boyne Bridge to go 
to that mill? — Yes, sir, I have. 



2132. Did you go to that bridge that morning? — 

2133. At what o’clock ? — Twenty minutes before six. 

2134. Was there any crowd there? — There was a 
large multitude. 

2135. Were you afraid of them ? — Of course I was. 
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2136. Did you see any of the constables? — Not 
there. I went over on the bridge, and turned back 
again. 

2137. What for? — For protection. 

2138. Against the mob that you saw ? — Yes. 

2139. Did you see any of the locals? — Yes. 

2140. What did you say to them? — To protect me 
over it. They sent a man in civilian’s clothes with me, 
and he came forward with me to the crowd. They 
be "an to throw stones and brickbats, and he turned 
back ; and I went to the sergeant, and said, “ That is 
nice protection that you gave me;” and he told me to 
“ go to hell for protection.” 

2141. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At what hour in 
the morning was that?— At ten minutes before six. 

2142. Would you know any of these men again ?— I 
would. 

2143. Did you ever see any of them since?— I did, 
one several times, lie is a coarse, pock-marked man. 
He appeared to me to be a sergeant like. He had an 
1 and an L on the collar of his coat. 

2144. Sergeant Armstrong. — He was above the com- 
mon rank? — Yes. 

2145. On the 15th, did you go to work again? — Yes, 
I did. 

2146. To the same place — Murphy’s mill ? — Yes, sir. 

2147. Do you recollect anything happening to you ? 

—Not till I was over the bridge by Mr. Boyd’s. A 
girl came forward and knocked me down, and trampled 
on me with her feet. I got up again, and walked a con- 
siderable piece toward my work, and she came forward to 
me again. Five of them came forward aud shouted, 
“ Knock her down, the Papist w ” 

2148. Was that near the mill ? — In the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

2149. Was the neighbourhood in a state of disturb- 
ance ? — Yes, of course it was. 



2150. Was there protection in sight? — Not at that Fourth Day, 

2151. When you rose up from the ground, did you November 16. 

see them ? — They were at the corner of the bridge. Anne Jane M'Givern 

2152. Did they afterwards come to you ? — I went 
to them where they were standing, screeching to them. 

I asked them to bring me home. They asked me 
where did I live. I said “In Belfast.” They said 
then, “Do you live in the Loaning ;” and I said to 
them that I noticed as little about the Loaning as they 
did about Sandy-row ; but to bring me, and get me my 
shawl. They came back with me. Two girls came 
forward. They held stones in their hands, and pelted 
me on the head with the stones. 

2153. Did they arrest them? — No, nor did not tell 
them to behave themselves. 

2154. Were you pelted with stones in the presence 
of those men ? — I was. Two girls came forward, belong- 
ing to the Church of England, and said that them that 
would touch me would touch them, and they gave me a 
plaid to put on me, and I said “God bless them both.” 

2155. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you know 
those constables ?— I would know that man. 

2156. You would know one of them? — I would. 

He was about thirty or thirty-five years old, and a 
sandy-coinplexioned man. 

2157. At what hour was it? — At about six o’clock 
in the morning. 

2158. Where ? — In Linfield-road. 

2159. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that two 
Protestant girls gave you protection. Do you know 
who they are ?— I know one of them. 

2160. What is her name? — Margaret Drennan. 

2161. Where does she live? -I cannot say where 
she lives. She worked at the mill. 



Catherine Cullen was recalled and examined by Mr. Hamill. Catherine Cullen 



2162. Do you remember the time when you were cut 
and bleeding, and had marks of violence on you ? — Yes, 
in Millfield ? 

2163. Did any gentleman come forward and ask you 
what cut you ? — Yes. 

2164. Was that on the same day 1— No, after that. 

2165. But the same day, after the act ? — Yes. 

2166. Were you bleeding at the time ? — I was not. 

2167. Tell what conversation you had with that 
gentleman ? — He came over to me, when I was stand- 
ing in Millfield, and asked me what cut me. He asked 
me whether I was beaten in Durham-street. 

2168. Do you know who that person was? — Yes. 

2169. Who was he ? — The Mayor. 

2170. Did you describe how you were abused ? — Yes. 

2171. Did you state that the constables were stand- 
ing by? — Yes. 

2172. Did you give the constable’s number, No. 1 ? — 
Yes. 

2173. Did you see the Mayor write it down? — Yes; 
he took a pencil and a book out of his pocket, and put 
down my name and the constable's number, and where 
I lived. He told me that he would call up the next 
day, and I never since saw anything of him. 

2174. Did he say that he would inquire into the 
matter? — He said that he would see into it. 



' 2175. Were you ever called on by him about it? — No. 

2176. Did you see No. 1 since?— No. It was the 
same constable that spoke to M ‘Given. 

2177. Did you go back to your work since giving 
evidence here? — Yes. 

2178. What was said to you ? — I sat in the office 
until eight o’clock, and the manager came into the office, 
and said that he would give us no work because we 
came here. 

2179. Whose mill is it ?— Murphy and Grimsliaw’s. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I have no hesitation in 

saying that as we sit here under the authority of the 
Crown, any person who comes forward to give evidence 
before us is discharging a public duty ; and any em- 
ployer who discharges that person on that account does 
what is wrong, and acts with great disrespect to the 
royal authority. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Furthermore, I wish to 
add, totally apart from any sense of public duty, that I 
think a person who so acts merits very little credit 
for humanity and good-feeling. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I cordially agree with 
that; and I may also say, that I have seen nothing in any 
of the witnesses but what was very much in their favour, 
judging from the mode in which they have given their 
evidence. 



Thomas Joseph Sullivan, esq., examined by Mr. Hamill. 



2180. You reside in Belfast ? — Yes. 

2181. Were you here during the riots? — Yes, I 
was. 

2182. Do you know Mr. Verner, the Magistrate ? — 

Yes. . , 

2183. Did you see him on any occasion during the 
riots in charge of a party of military ? — Yes. 

2184. Where?— At Bankmore Penitentiary. 

2185. Was it before or after the house was attacked ? 
—I saw him afterwards. The military were there 
before I got to the place myself. 



2186. Were you on your way to it before you saw 
Captain Verner? — No, I was not. I had been there. 

2187. How near were you to him 1 — I will tell you 
what occurred. I had been at St. Malachy’s Church 
on the evening of the 15 th of August. I saw what 1 
considered to be a fire in the distance, and I concluded 
that the Penitentiary was on fire. I proceeded in that 
direction. I saw a number of military posted on duty 
along the road. I proceeded to where the engines 
were at work. I returned towards the avenue to the 
lire brigade, and after a communication with the 

u 



Thomas J. Sullivan, 
esq. 
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Fourth Day. Superintendent, I went towards the door of the Peni- 

tentiary. On my way I saw Mr. Verner going in the 

November 16. same direction. I was surprised that he should be 
Thomas J. Sullivan, going in that direction, and I inquired from two or 
esq. ’ three men, the Sheriff’s tipstaffs, who were there, what 

Mr. Verner wanted. These men went to Mr. Verner, 
and told him that I would get him admittance. I then 
went over to the door of the Penitentiary with the view 
of getting Mr. Verner admitted. As I came directly 
in front of the door one of the persons in charge of the 
inmates recognised me, and opened a window. I entered 
into conversation with her. The door was opened, 
and Mr. Vorner’s question was immediately answered. 
I remained in conversation with the person in charge. 
I saw that the inmates were so affrighted that I did 
not know what to do. I told them not to be afraid, 
that I would go to a Magistrate, and get them a guard 
of police. Mr. Verner then left the door, proceeding 
down the avenue, followed by me. When we got down 
about half way, I saw him take hold of a chap who was 
smoking apipc undera tree, link arms with him, and enter 
into conversation with him. The lad went to the rere of 
the crowd who had been listening to the previous con- 
versation between Mr. Verner and the lad. Mr. Verner 
walked on. I followed by the side of the crowd. When 
I reached the front a stick was thrown at my head by 
some one in the crowd. Up to that moment I was not 
aware of the company I was in. I was certain that I 
was with my co-religionists, and I was not afraid. 
When the stick was thrown at me I was a little troubled, 
and I kept my eye on the person who threw it, with 
a view to give him in charge of a policeman. I went 
on further, and immediately the cry of “ Observer” was 
raised. I then saw that I was doomed. 

2188. Are you on the staff of the Observer 1 — Yes. 
When the shout was raised I ran to the gate of the 
avenue. When I reached it I was surrounded by the 
crowd and beaten in the most ruffianly manner. After 
a time they desisted, and I ran and reached half way 
across the road, and they attacked me again. I bore 
it as long as 1 could in a standing and bending posture; 
at last I lay on the ground in the expectation of never 
rising from it again. However, they desisted, and I. 
managed to get over a paling, with the intention of 
crossing a stream to get into a garden on the other side 
of it, and I saw the crowd getting round to meet me. I 
got on the road as well as I could, and got on a car. 
Mr. Verner was then in command of the military ; lie 
stayed with the men, and never said a word. My head 
was covered with blood. 

2189. Did he make any offer of protection ? — Not 
the remotest. He never seemed to recognise my 
presence. 

2190. He took no action whatever ? — No, none 
whatever. 

2191. How far were you from Mr. Verner and the 
military at any one of these occasions? — At a distance 
not greater than where I am now from the end of this 
court. 

2192. There was no interference to protect you ? — 

2193. Did you ask for assistance? — I had no oppor- 
tunity of doing so. I got a car. I wanted to get to a 
doctor as fast as I could. 

2194. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think that 
Mr. Verner saw you? — Persons at three times the 
distance saw me. 

2195. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were there any 
other riots proceeding ? — No, not the least. He was 
in conversation, at the time I came up, with a gentle- 

2196. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Plow many mili- 
tary had he with him at the time ? — I should say from 
thirty to forty. 



2197. Had he thirty or forty soldiers at that distance 
from you ? — Yes. 

2198. And the crowd was beating you? — Yes, and 
shouting and yelling. 

2199. And there was no interference or attempt to 
interfere? — No, nothing like it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

2200. Were you confined to bed in consequence of 
the injury you received ? — No, I was confined to the 
house. I went to Doctor Harlcin that night. I was 
attended by two doctors. 

2201. Was there any officer with the company of 
soldiers? — I am not sure whether Mr. Verner was in 
conversation with the officer or with a private gentle- 

2202. You are not able to identify any of the mili- 
tary ? — No, the thing was so sudden I had not time. 

2203. About how long did it last from the time } r ou 
were first attacked? — Several minutes. 

2204. Was it five minutes? — I should say no. 
Between the two attacks the lapse of time must have 
been more than five minutes. 

2205. How long had he left you before the first 
attack was made? — Only a second. We were half way 
down the avenue, and he was at the gate. 

2206. From all the circumstances, is there any 
reasonable probability, or is there anything to lead 
you to believe that Mr. Verner was unaware of the 
attack? — I tell you as a matter of belief that 1 have 
strong reason to suspect that he incited the attack, from 
the facts that I have before given you, and that it was 
in consequence of the conversation that passed between 
the lad who was smoking and him. The lad went to 
the rere of the crowd, and immediately afterwards the 
attack was made. 

2207. Was there any hostile disposition shown 
towards Mr. Verner ? — None. 

2208. Are not both the crowds in Belfast amen- 
able to persons on their own side ? — I think so. 

2209. Suppose he had interfered with that crowd, 
from what you saw of the constitution of it, do you 
think it probable that an attack would have been 
made on him ? — 1 think it is not at all likely. 

2210. Had he a military force sufficient to have 
dispersed the crowd ? — He had force enough to have 
dispersed ten times the number j immediately before a 
troop of Hussars dispersed the crowd that had been 
there. 

2211. Was there blood on your face when you went 
to speak to Mr. Verner ? — I did not speak to him at all ; 
but there must have been when he saw me. 

2212. Did he make any attempt to pursue the mob? — 
He did not. He looked down, quite unconcernedly. 

2213. You said that he appeared to be linked with 
the lad? — Yes, he put his arm into the arm of the 
other. 

2214. How long did he remain in that posture? — A 
few seconds. 

2215. Did that person appear to be riotous? — No. I 
do not know anything of him ; he seemed quietly dis- 
posed at the time. 

2216. He did not appear to have any animosity to 
him ?— Not the least. 

2217. Did Mr. Verner speak to him as if he knew 
him? — Yes. He entered into familiar conversation 
with him. 

2218. Suppose Mr. Verner was produced, do you think 
it probable that he could give the name of the party, 
and identify him ? — I am not sure. 



George Nolan examined 

2219. Are you a pensioner ? — Yes. 

2220. What regiment were you in? — Her Majesty’s 
92nd Highlanders. 

2221. You have seen some service? — Yes, sir. 

2222. Do you recollect the riots in August last ? — Yes. 

2223. Do you recollect the day the ship carpenters 



by Sergeant Armstrong. 

attacked the navvies ? — Yes. To the best of my know- 
ledge it was the 17th of August. 

2224. What was the first thing you noticed with re- 

gard to them? — Ileftmy own house at about three o’clock 
or thereabouts, and when I got to the cavalry gate 

2225. Where is that ? — The military barrack in North 
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Queen-street. I saw a woman there very much excited ; 
she was calling for the assistance of the military to go 
down to the docks ; she said that the ship carpenters, 
or Orange mob, were to attack the navvies. Her husband 
was one of the navvies. She was calling for assistance. 

I knew that she would get none, for the troops were all 
out at the time. 

2226. Hid you go in any direction ? — I went in the 
direction of a street called Dock-street. 

2227. Did you come up to where the ship carpenters 
were? — Yes, sir. 

2228. How many were there? — To the best of my 
knowledge from 300 to 400. 

2229. Had they weapons ?— When I saw them first 
they had bludgeons and sticks in their hands. Many of 
them threw them away, and got supplied with fire-arms. 

I saw them with fire-arms in their hands. 

2230. What sort of fire-arms?— Nothing but pistols 
1 or muskets. 

2231. Did you see guns ? — Muskets. 

2232. And pistols as well?— Pistols also. 

2233. Were there several muskets and pistols? — 
There were. 

2234. Had they other weapons of a dangerous cha- 
racter ? — Sticks or bludgeons. 

2235. Was anything fastened on them? — No, sir. 

2236. Were they dangerous sticks ? — I think one of 
them would astonish anybody. 

2237. Did you hear that crowd say anything?— I 
heard a call given to women and children to leave the 
road. I also done so. 

2238. Fix as well as you can the place where you 
heard the mob calling out that?— Up the street — all 
along Dock-street. 

2239. Was there within sight or call police or mili- 
tary? — None, to the best of my knowledge. 

2240. Did any approach to it at that time ? — No. 

2241. Now, after they gave notice for women and 
children to leave the place, describe what occurred ? — 
I left the place and went to M‘Auloy’s-row, another 
street near the Northern Counties Bailway, which leads 
down to the new dock. I took my station at the lowest 
house. I stood there. The ship carpenters, the Orange 
mob, were, to the best of my knowledge, ten perches 
from me. I was standing at the corner of the house 
and in no danger. I saw the navvies on the ground of 
the new dock in the rere of a wooden shed. The ship 
carpenters commenced to fire. 

2242. About how many navvies were there ? — Not 
more than forty. At all events, they were behind the 
wooden shed and in shelter. 

2243. About how many assailants were there? — I 
stated already that I think there were from 300 to 400 
of a mob. I do not conclnde that they were all given 
for war. I heard an undisciplined volley from the 
Orano-e mob, that might consist perhaps of not less than 
twenty shots. 

2244. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You mean an ir- 
regular volley? — A volley would be when they lire asone 
man. An undisciplined volley would be a straggling 
volley. I heard an undisciplined volley. They con- 
tinued firing — I should say both parties ; and if I had 
a pencil and paper I could have taken down the mark of 
each shot. That is to say, when the military are 
practising it is the duty of an officer to take down 
the number of shots, to tell the best shot; I could have 
done so. 

2245. Sergeant Armstrong.— Did you see any of the 
bullets take elfect? — No. They fired. One man left 
the ship carpenters and kneeled in military style under 
cover of a ditch or wall. 

2246. He kneeled there and fired ? — Yes. There 
was a man, a railway porter, on the other side of the 
railway wall, who called out over the wall, and said, 
“You murdering rascal, what are you about?” 

2247. Did that man continue to fire? — He continued 
to fire until the navvies retreated. They fired an 
undisciplined volley at first, and they continued firing 
as fast as they could load until the navvies retreated. 

2248. Were the navvies firing all through ?— Yes ; 
they never left off firing on the other body. There was 
an attack, I believe, on them before that. 



2249. Were the navvies engaged in their work or had Fouum Day. 

they left off work when they were attacked ?— To the ' v — — 
best of my knowledge they had stopped. They gather- ovemer 
ed in a body in the rere of a wooden shed. George Nolan. 

2250. They took up their position there? — Yes. 

2251. Do you suppose that they apprehended some 
attack ?— Decidedly ; I have no other opinion. I think 
when the volley was fired by the ship carpenters it was 
fired too high. 

2252. State what you saw the navvies do. Did they 
return the fire ? — They did decidedly' fire back. 

2253. How many shots did the navvies fire? — They 
did not fire a volley. I do not think that they had 
more than two or three instruments — I mean arms. I 
think if they had had more they would have fired. 

The navvies stood very well as long as they could ; but 
they were overpowered. 

2254. When they were overpowered did they retire ? 

— They retired to Thompson’s Bank. 

2255. What sort of ground i3 that? — They had to 
pass that ground in the new dock. 

2256. That is difficult ground to travel ? — Difficult 
to travel, but they had no other way to retire only to 
drown themselves, because there was a large wall on the 
railway side and the sea on the other. There they 
remained until the evening. 

2257. Where did they take up their position? — They 
took up their position on Thompson’s Bank. I did not 
follow them. I went no further than the new dock. I 
remained there until I saw a force of constabulary 
arrive. The constabulary followed after them to 
Thompson’s Bank. A troop of cavalry also came 
round to the new dock, but went no further. They 
waited there until the constabulary returned from 
Thompson’s Bank. They had no prisoner with them 
when they came back. 

2258. There was no arrest in your presence?— None 
at that time. 

2259. Was there any Magistrate there ? — After they 
returned back to the new dock I saw Major M‘Kenzie. 

2260. Is he a Magistrate ? — He is, because he signed 
my paper the last time. 

2261. Did they make any prisoner? — No; I saw 
none made. 

2262. Is Thompson’s Bank composed of mud?— Part 
of it is a mud-bank, but a great part is arable land. 

The tide never covers it. 

2263. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There is slob 
there?— There is, sir. 

2264. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you see any person 
taken into custody by the police of that mob ? — Yes, sir. 

2265. Explain how that was? — I left the scene of 
action and returned home, and I had got to the length 
of North Queen-street only when I fell in there with 
Michael Hughes and James Hughes and another man. 

A man came to say that the navvies were in the sludge, 
and that the Orange party were shooting at them the 
same as wild geese. I went from that spot down as 
far as Iloward-street, on the Carriclcfergus side, just as 
some of the men came in twos and threes. I saw a 
jTarty of ship-carpenters, about thirty, coming towards 
me. I also saw a troop of cavalry move to the left of 
the road. The sergeant gave the word “ draw.” The 
mob took to their feet, and got across the road into the 
houses. I was on the road at the time myself. I was 
in the road of the troop myself, for they wheeled to the 
right, and the consequence was that the whole troop 
went over me. 1 fell. I saw no more then until I 
rose. I saw the cavalry taking some prisoners there, 
and I assisted them. 

2266. What did they do with them?— Some of the 
cavalry had to alight in order to secure three or four 
prisoners which they had. One of them gave me one 
of his horses to hold. The cavalry rode some four 
perches down the road, the Carrickfergus road, and of 
course I went along with them. 

2267. Did you see Mr. Lyons there? — Yes. 

2268. At that time was there any man in custody ? 

— To the best of my knowledge, there were three or 
four in custody. 

2269. These men were taken prisoners by the 
soldiers, and secured in the way you have stated ? — 

II 2 
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Yes ; the soldiers took them and strapped the prisoners 
in this form, and fastened the straps to their saddles. 

2270. Is that the way in which cavalry secure their 
prisoners? — Yes ; handcuffs are not so handy. I saw 
a respectable-looking man speaking to Mr. Lyons, and 
I saw Mr. Lyons liberating one of the prisoners. 

2271. Did he unstrap him?— He liberated him 
entirely, and let him go. He went where he pleased. 

2272. Did Mr. Lyons do that? — I did not say that 
Mr. Lyons unstrapped the man. I mean to say that Mr. 
Lyons interfered and saw this prisoner liberated. Mr. 
Lyons is a gentleman, and I know he will not deny it. 

Mr. Lyons . — And I do not deny it. 

2273. About how long was that after you had seen 
the ship carpenters fire at the navvies? — It might be 
about two hours, to the best of my knowledge, from 
the time that first occurrence commenced and that 
time. It was in or about six o’clock. 

2274. About what period of time was there between 
the time when the ship carpenters came to the dock, 
when you were at the corner of Dock-street, and the 
appearance of the constabulary? — It would be about 
half an hour from the time the ship carpenters came 
till I saw the constabulary, that is to say, that the war 
continued for a quarter of an hour. 

2275. After you witnessed the liberation of these 
men what became of you ? — I proceeded home. 

2276. Did you return to the neighbourhood where 
the engagement took place ? — No, I went straight 
home. 

2277. Did you see anything of the navvies and ship 
carpenters that afternoon ? — No. 

2278. About what number was the constabulary 
force? — There might be about 100 men in the ranks. 

2279. About how many soldiers came up? — A troop, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

2280. At the time the constabulary came up, was the 
mob that -had been firing at the navvies in sight and in 
a body? — The navvies and the other party were all 
away until Thompson’s Bank ; but, as I said before, to 
the best of my knowledge, the constabulary followed 
until Thompson’s Bank. 

2281. Could the ship-carpenters, or any of them, have 
been arrested?— To the best of my knowledge, quite 
easily ; because the reason was, that they could not 
escape. 

2282. Describe tlicir position ? — The position of the 
ground is, that there is a bridge there, and they could 
have taken them prisoners if they had pleased. 

2283. Could the ship carpenters have been taken 
prisoners? — If the constabulary had received orders to 
take prisoners they could have done so easily. 

2284. Did they take any in your presence?— No 
prisoner was taken in my presence till the occurrence 
which I have mentioned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea- 

2285. You know the difference between blank cart- 
ridge and ball cartridge ? — Quite so. I do not think 
there were any blank going on either side. 

2286. Do you recollect about how many shots wer? 
fired altogether by the ship carpenters at the navvies — as 
a military man, give the best answer you can ? — I have 
said already, that in that undisciplined volley, as I am 
pleased to call it, there were not less than twenty shots ; 
and as to the continued firing 1 cannot say, but there 
could not be less than twenty or thirty shots in addition. 

2287. In your opinion they were all ball cartridge ? 
— In my opinion they were ball cartridge or other 
combustibles. That is to say, none of them were blank. 

2258. How many yards were the ship carpenters 
from the navvies ? — Thirty or forty perches from where 
the ship carpenters were to where the navvies were. 

2259. Did you see any splinters falling from the 
shed, or any dirt from the road, caused by the balls? — 
Yes, I saw dirt rising from the ground. 

2290. Was the shed a protection to them ? — Well, it 



must have been that the shed covered the navvies; and 
I am under the impression that if they had fired a few 
shots, one now and one again, under the shelter of the 
shed, they could have kept there till the cavalry came. 

2291. Do you know the thickness of the boards of 
the shed ?— I do not know. 

2292. Were the navvies in the rcre of the shed ? — 
In the rere of the shed. I am quite sure that the shed, 
though it was a shelter to them, would not have saved 
them from the bullets ; but I mean to say that the shed, 
at the same time, kept them out of sight. 

2293. It would give them a chance ? — It kept the 
others from taking aim. 

2294. About how many shots did the navvies fire 
in reply ? — I really think, to the best of my knowledge, 
that the navvies did not return more than ten shots, or 
twelve altogether. 

2295. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think that 
there were less shots fired by the navvies? — I am quite 
sure there were; and I mean to say, clearly, that if 
they had more arms they would have fired more shots. 

2296. Mr. Rea. — Did you, in the course of your expe- 
rience as a military man, ever know of a prisoner who 
was arrested by the military being liberated by a Magis- 
trate ? — During the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
while I was in the South of Ireland, I never knew any 
Magistrate to liberate a prisoner after he had been 
taken by the military until an investigation. Still 
that is not that I take upon myself to say that I inter- 
fere with Mr. Lyons’ duty. 

2297. Mr. Commissioner Barev How many of the 

constabulary came up ? — About the amount of the 
constabulary which might consist of close upon 100. 

2298. When they did come up, how long did they 
come up before the cavalry? — Not more than five 
minutes. They proceeded at double-quick from the 
Dock to Thompson’s Bank. 

2299. What did they do exactly ? — They went on. 

2300. When they got to Thompson’s Bank what did 
they do ? — I did not follow them. 

2301. Where were you when you first heard that 
woman ask for. assistance, and saying that the ship- 
wrights bad turned out ? — I was at the Cavalry Bar- 
rack-gate in North Queen-street. 

2302. How far is that from the Dock ? — Not far. 

2303. How long did it take you to walk there ? — 
Ten or fifteen minutes. 

2304. Then you ran down to the Dock ? — I went 
down in company with an old man, an older man than 
myself. 

2305. To see what was going on ? — Exactly, sir. 

2306. Had the men who were taken prisoners arms ? 
— I saw no fire-arms on them. 

2307. Did you yourself see fire-arms with any 
of the parties belonging either to the shipwrights or 
navvies ? — I did, sir. I have mentioned already that 
I recollect seeing one man crossing the road and 
kneeling down. 

2308. About how long did the firing at both sides 
continue ? — From ten to fifteen minutes. 

2309. In fact it continued until the navvies retired 
from their position ? — Exactly, sir. 

2310. And they were then pursued by the other 
party ? — They were then pursued by the other party. 

2311. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You say that you 
saw a force of armed constabulary and a troop of 
cavalry? — Yes. 

2312. About how long from the time that you came 
down originally ? — It |would be close up to half an 
hour. The firing continued all through, and the men 
retired — that is to say, that the navvies retired and the 
others pursued. It would be half an hour in addition 
to that time. 

2313. That is not taking the walk from the barrack 
into account from the time when the first attack was 
made until the constabulary came ? — Yes. 
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2314. Are you a navvy ? — Yes. 

2315. When did you come to Belfast? — On the 1st 
of May. 

2316. Are you a married man ? — Yes. 

2317. Have you a family ? — Yes. I have a wife and 
three children. 

2318. Do you recollect being at work on the 16th of 
August last, at the Docks? — Yes. I was. 

2319. Who is overseer there? — The contractor is Mr. 
Smith. 

2320. Had you heard anything on the 16th about 
a probable attack on you? — Y'es. On the 15th word 
came to tell us that St. Malachy’s Chapel would be 
wrecked. 

2321. I am speaking of an attack on you ? — The ship 
carpenters were to come to destroy us at our work. We 
were going to quit work. 

2322. Were you allowed to quit work earlier that 
evening than usual?— Yes; about half an hour sooner. 

2323. Do you usually quit at the sound of a bell at 
six o’clock ? — Y'es. 

2324. That evening there was no bell rung, and you 
went home before the hour? — Yes. 

2325. You recollect the 17th of August? — I do. 

2326. The place you work in is near Thompson’s 
Bank ? — Yes. 

2327. Do you recollect at any hour of the day any 
person coming to tell you that the ship carpenters were 
going to attack you ? — After the bell rang at a quarter 
before three we went to our work. 

2328. How many of you were there?— There were 
fewer of us that afternoon. 

2329. Were there forty or fifty? — There could not 

2330. Were you at work when these people came? 
—Yes. 

2331. You saw them coming? — Yes. I saw them 
come into Corporation-street. 

2332. How many were there in the crowd ? — A 
great number. 

2333. Give a guess about how many?— 500 or 600, 
if not more. 

2334. Do you recollect what they did? — They stood 
and cheered us for a little bit, and they began to fire 
shots. 

2335. Towards you? — Y’es. When the firing com- 
menced we dropped the barrows, and ran into the yard 
behind a shed that was spoken of by the last witness. 

2336. Were you driven to take shelter behind the 
shed? — Yes, we were. 

2337. Were you di'iven from that? — Yes, we were. 

2338. Where to ? — Some of us into the mud at the 
very end of the bank. 

2339. Do you know how many were driven into the 
mud ? — I made where the pilot lives to get into that, 
and I rang at the house-door, and begged for God’s sake 
to let me in, and they would not let me in. 

2340. Did anything happen to you? — Yes. They im- 
mediately came forward and beat me. I was for seven 



or eight days disabled with this hand, more or less. November 16 . 

Y r ou may guess what the head got with the blow that 

caused that hat to be smashed in this way. Henry M‘Cabe. 

2341. During that time did you see any police come 
to your aid ? — No, I did not. 

2342. Did any Magistrate come ? — No person of tlie 
sort. 

2343. Can you say how long that lasted till it ceased ? 

— I cannot say. It might be an hour from first to last — 
from the time it commenced till I got to the mud. 

2344. Did you see any person at all at the end of it 
— any of the police or Magistrates at the latter part of 
it? — Y'es; a man called John M‘Minn brought me to 
Prince’s Dock. When I came forward to the Prince’s 
Dock, where the police and soldiers were, Mr. Lyons 
asked me would I not get a car, and I replied that I 
had no mouey to pay for one. 

2345. Where were the ship carpenters then? — Down 
at Thompson’s Bank. 

2346. You left them behind you?— Yes. 

2347. Could Mr. Lyons see that far ?— Y'es, he could. 

2348. Did they know that there is a bridge between 
where they were and Thompson’s Bank ? — Y'es ; a 
wooden bridge. 

2349. Did you tell them that you had been beaten ? 

— No, I did not. 

2350. Did they see the blood on you? — They did. 

They could not miss. 

2351. Was it possible for the military to have taken 
some of them prisoners down at Thompson’s Bank ? — 

I do not see what was to hinder them. 

2352. By getting possession of the bridge, they could 
have kept them in ? — They could have kept them in. 

2353. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear that 
Brown-street schools had been attacked on Monday ? — 

Y’es. 

2354. And that children were in the school? — I 
heard that there were children in it. 

2355. Did you hear that it was the navvies did that? 

— Some said the navvies were there — some the people 
belonging to the town. 

2356. That is, the people from the Pound ? — No. 

2357. Did they belong to the Catholic party or the 
Orange party? — I cannot say to which party they 
belonged. 

2358. What did you hear? — I just heard that the 
schools were wrecked. 

2359. Do you mean to say that you did not hear 
who wrecked them ? — I cannot say. I am sure 1 
never asked. 

2360. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Had you heard 
that the schools were attacked in Brown-street before 
you heard that the ship-carpenters were to come to 
attack you? — Yes, sir, I did. 

2361. How long before? — It was on Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday we got word that they were coming to us. 

2362. Mr. Ilamill. — Did you hear that any single 
child in the school got a blow ? — No, I did not hear 
whether they got a blow or not. 



William Byrne examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



William Byrne. 



2363. Were you in Mr. Bernard Hughes’ employment 
during the riots? — Yes, sir ; I was. 

2364. Are you so still ?— Occasionally. 

2365. Has he an establishment in Donegall-place ? — 
He has. I served my time to him. 

2366. Are you a baker? — Yes. 

2367. Were you in that house of his in Donegall- 
place on the day of M'Connell’s funeral ? — Yes; I was. 

2368. Had you a view of the procession as it came 
down from the Linen Hall towards Mr. Hughes’s house? 
— Yes ; we had done early that day. I heard shots 
firing, and I went up stairs near to a window as large as 
any of these in the court-house, and I had a full view 
down to the Linen Hall. .1 saw the procession. 

2369. Did you hear any shots? — That was what 
attracted my notice first. 



2370. Did you see the hearse? — I saw a party before 
the hearse first. 

2371. What sort of a party? — They came on shout- 
ing or cheering through Donegall-place, “ This is the 
road we will go ; clear the road.” 

2372. Were those persons connected with the funeral? 
— They were in advance of the hearse. 

2373. Had they anything in their hands? — They 
had large sticks. 

2374. Bludgeons? — Yes. They came in opposite to 
Mr. II ughes’s, and the party gave a cheer and shouted 
“ To hell with Barney Hughes.” 

2375. He is well known here ? — Y'es. They shouted 
and cheered to that extent that Mr. Lyons and the 
Hussars came riding up then. Mr. Lyons was in front, 
next Mr. Hughes’s. The processionists continued to 
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lire shots while coming from the Linen-liall till they 
came to the Imperial Hotel. 

2376. Were the window-shutters put on Mr. Hughes’s 
house ? — They were. 

2377. When the procession came opposite to where 
you were did you observe any one in it do anything? 
— One of the men gave the other a “punch he had seen 
me in the window, and a shot was immediately 
after fired at me. 

2378. Were any other shots fired at you?— les; 
they fired two shots alter that. 

2379. Did you know any one in the procession ? — I 
knew six men who were in it. A doctor who resides 
in this town was one of them. 

2380. Did any of these shots take effect ?— One of 
them came past my head. Mr. Garland, the head clerk, 
told me to come in from the window, saying I would be 
shot if I remained at it. 

2381. Did you get any balls in the room? — The 
storeman got two balls in it. 

2382. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there any mark 
on them by which you would know them? — There is 
one. 

2383. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you give them to 
your master? — The storeman did. 

2384. The procession continued its march? — It did. 

2385. Did you go to the window again ?— I did, and 
I saw Mr. Lyons riding at the head of the horsemen. 

2386. What did you do next? — I caine down stairs 
and went with the procession as far as Castle-street. 

2387. How near was Mr. Lyons to you when the 
shots were fired at Mr. Hughes’s house ? — He was be- 
tween the carriage-way and the footpath, in front of 
Mr. Hughes’s house. 

2388. Were any of the processionists arrested ? — No. 

2389. Was an attempt made to arrest any one ? — No, 
sir. I saw four of them with guns and several with 
swords, and several with pistols ; some of them carried 
them exposing them in their hands. 

2390. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see 
swords ? — Yes ; I did. 

2391. Had they scabbards? — They were made of what 
is called hoop-iron, with a handle to them. You could 
see them quite plain. 

2392. There was no remonstrance? — No. I saw the 
procession starting. The cavalry were on both sides 
of the procession. Mr. Lyons was next to Mr. Hughes’s 
in Donegall-place. He was riding in front of them. 
There was no attempt to stop or interfere with them. 

2393. Did you see any shots fired at the procession ? 
— Not one. 



2394. Do you think that any shots could have been 
fired by any person at the procession without your seeing 
them ? — No. 

2395. When these shots were fired at Mr. Hughes’s 
house was there any person firing at the procession? — 
Not one. 

2396. Did you see any muskets in their hands? — 
I saw four guns. I cannot say whether they were 
Enfield rifles or not. 

2397. Were the people in a crowd? — They were 
walking in procession four and five deep. 

2398. How were they carrying their guns?— Up 
along their arms. 

2399. Did you see the guns used ? — No ; I did not. 

2400. Were these swords that were made of hoop- 
iron bent like sabres ? — They were bent the same way 
as the cavalry swords and had handles. 

2401. How did they hold them ? — In their hands, up 
straight. 

2402. How many did you see ? — About thirty. 

2403. Could the Magistrates and the police have 
seen them ? — Mr. Lyons and the cavalry were beside 
them. They must have seen them. 

2404. Yv'as Mr. Bernard Hughes in the house at the 
time the shots were fired? — No; he was not. He 
came in afterwards, and brought the Marquess of 
Donegall and showed him the two bullets. 

2405. How long after the bullets were found were 
they shown to Mr. Hughes ? — About twenty minutes 
afterwards. 

2406. Where was Mr. Hughes at the time the shots 
were fired— was he in Donegall-place ?— I cannot say 
where he was. 

2407. Mr. Hughes’s house is up near Castle-street ? 
— It is fairly opposite Castle-lane, on the right hand 
side, at the corner of Fountain-street. 

2408. Yon say that the bullets struck the ceiling? — 
They came in through the window and struck the 
ceiling. There are two or three windows in the room 
above the shop. 

2409. Was there anybody in that room?— I cannot 
say that there was any person. 

2410. Did you see the flashes of the shots? — I 
saw the flashes as plainly as I see you this minute. 

2411. Did the flashes appear to go upwards? — They 
did. They kept firing the whole road from the Linen- 
hall till they came to Mr. Hughes’s house. 

2412. Did the bullets make any marks in the ceiling? 
— They did. 

2413. Were the marks fresh marks? — Yes; Mr. 
Hughes brought the Marquess of Donegall to see them. 



Bernard Hughes. 



Mr. Bernard Hughes examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2414. How long have you been residing in Belfast? 
Thirty-eight years on the 10th of March next. 

2415. You are extensively engaged in trade?— Yes. 

2416. Were you at any time a member of the Town 
Council? — I was. 

2417. Were you a member of the Police Committee? 
Yes. 

2418. I believe you resigned and retired from that 
body ? — I did. 

2419. Are you acquainted generally with the con- 
stitution of the body called the local police ? — I am. 

2420. Is it the fact that they are nearly exclusively 
Protestants ?— It is, with a few exceptions. If they 
could get an unprincipled Catholic they would keep 
him for a certain district. I saw a man brought up 
one day before the Police Committee on some charge. 
He had acted badly, and there was a determination to 
dismiss him if evidence could be got to justify the pro- 
ceeding. He was brought up for drunkenness, and five 
or six of us, members of the Police Committee, made 
up our minds to dismiss him. One gentleman came 
round to me and said, “ We find we cannot dismiss this 
man.” I said, “Why?” He said, “ lie is a very useful 
man to put into the Pound district, and he is a man of 
your own sort too — a Catholic.” 

2421. Was he continued nevertheless? — He was. 

2422. Are you acquainted with the state of feeling 



among the Catholic artisans, working people, and 
labouring classes in Belfast with respect to the local 
police ?— I am. 

2423. Have they a feeling of confidence or otherwise 
in the local police ? — The Orangemen have a feeling of 
confidence in the local police, but the Catholics have 
not, and have no right to have any confidence in them, 
except confidence that they would destroy them if they 
had the chance without being brought to justice for it. 

2424. From your long experience in Belfast, do you 
look on the local police as an efficient body? — Certainly 
net. The local police are kept up for the purpose of 
assisting the Town Council in electioneering affairs. 

2425. Is there any barrack or house in which they 
reside as a body? — No, they are spread over the town. 
Many of them are in business in retail shops; some of 
them keep cows and follow other occupations, that is, 
those who are on the night watch — they follow other 
occupations during the day. 

2426. Do you know how many of them live in 
Sandy-row ? — I do not. 

2427. Do you know do any of them live in Sandy- 
row ? — They may, but I do not know. 

2428. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do they keep 
shops? — I see a great many dealing in pigs in the 
market. Many of them come into town with milk 
they keep dairies. 
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2429. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong. — They do not exclu- 
sively confine themselves to the business of constables? 
— Certainly not. 

2430. I suppose you are acquainted generally with 
the police system in Dublin ? — I made myself acquainted 
with the metropolitan force in Dublin when. I was on 
the Police Committee, and went to Dublin. I met men 
on their beats, and made inquiries of them. 

2431. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you find out 
whether any of them kept cows ? — I never asked them ; 
but I heard they were in the habit of being eight hours 
on duty and sixteen hours off, and that they are better 
paid. 

2432. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think it is safe 
to leave the peace of Belfast, under present circum- 
stances, under the charge of the local police ? — I think 
it is not safe. As I said before, the Catholic body have 
no confidence in them, and have no right to have any 
confidence in them. I have seen in the streets, when 
the two contending parties met, the local police drive 
the Pound body back into their own district, and the 
other party follow them, throwing stones at the Catholics 
over the constables’ heads. 

2433. Do you think that a force differently consti- 
tuted, and under the control of a Commissioner appointed 
by and responsible to the Government, would be an 
efficient force to introduce into Belfast ? — Certainly. 

2434. Would it be necessary to have a strong day 
and night patrol to watch everything through the town, 
and report to the proper authority? — l think a man on 
his beat, either day or night, should have a place to go 
to, and report to head-quarters if he saw anything. It 
would be impossible then to have any gathering to dis- 
turb the peace of the town. 

2435. Would you think it judicious and expedient 
to have paid Magistrates to discharge the duties of the 
police court ? — 1 would. 

2436. Are you aware that a great number of Magis- 
trates in Belfast — gentlemen of undoubted position and 
respectability — never take the trouble of attending the 
court ? — There are very few, except Mr. Lyons, who 
attend regularly. 

2437. Some of them are Liberals? — Yes. 

243S. Is it a fact, that many of them regard it rather 
as an honorary distinction than a duty they have to 
discharge? — I think so; and a great number of the 
Magistrates live out of town. 

2439. So that you would believe that paid Magis- 
trates to discharge the duties of the police court would v 
work well ? — I do. 

2440. Do you believe the state of things in the town 
requires some such tribunal? — I do. 

2441. Do you think efficient men, appointed by the 
Government, would effect that purpose? — It was for 
some improvement of that sort that I, with others, went 
to Loudon to ask them to interfere, and to state we 
could not live here, that we were harassed, and that 
we wanted to get protection for our lives and property. 
We went to Dublin with a memorial, to try to get pro- 
tection. 

2442. You heard the evidence of the Bishop? — I did. 

2443. Do you agree with his lordship in his view? — 
I do. I think it would be better for all classes. I think 
the bad feeling that exists would die away gradually if 
those preventive measures were adopted. 

2444. Do you think those periodical outbreaks are 
calculated to retard the prosperity and interfere with 
the safety of the town ? — I think they are, very much. 
I have heard several gentlemen speak to that effect. 
I heard Mr. Duffin, of the Police Committee, say he 
considered it exceedingly strange that persons who 
live the whole winter on such good terms, Catholics 
and Protestants, who would divide the stone of meal, 
the bag of potatoes, or the stone of coals with each 
other, whenever the 1st July comes are separated, and 
at war with each other. 

2445. Do you believe the existence of efficient paid 
Magistrates here, and an efficient police, under one 
common and responsible officer, executing the orders 
of the Magistrates, would put an end to that state of 
a current animosity ? — I think it would be a help. 

2446. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I suppose you 



consider that the oftener they occur the more likely Fourth Day. 
they are to occur again ? — No doubt of it. 

2447. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think the ex- ovember Hi. 
isting police adequate to the maintenance of order and Bernard Hughes, 
tranquillity in the borough ? — I do not think they are, 

and I do not think they would be if the number of them 
was doubled. There is no confidence in them. 

2448. If you increased their numbers, as they are at 
present, under the management of the Police Committee 
of the Town Council, would they be efficient ? — I do 
not think they would. 

2449. Would they give satisfaction to the people of 
Belfast? — I do not think they would. 

2450. If the force was reorganized and appointed in 
a different way, under the control of different autho- 
rities, though not changed in point of numbers, do you 
think that would answer the purpose? — No; I think 
the town would require 400 or 500 men in any event. 

The town is extending very much. 

2451. If there was an increase in the numbers of the 
local force, you would not approve of continuing the 
patronage in the hands of the Town Council? 

2452. Mr. Commissioner Dowse I gather that Mr 

Hughes’s opinion is, that that would only increase the 
evil? — Yes. 

2453. Sergeant Armstrong. — Are you able to say 
that the opinions you have expressed on this subject 
are shared in by the bulk of the respectable Catholics 
of Belfast? — They are, with very few exceptions, and 
the exceptions are persons who do not bother themselves 
with interfering, but leave the thing to go on as it is. I 
would consider myself conscientiously bound to assist 
my co-religionists to get justice. 

2454. Were you in your own house on the day of 
M'Connell’s funeral? — I was at my own door. 

2455. Were you in the house? — I was not in it till 
half an hour afterwards. 

2456. Was Byrne working there on that day ? — I am 
not aware. The manager brought me word that two 
panes of glass had been broken, and lie gave me two 
bullets. In the evening I met the Marquess of Donegall, 
and he came across with me. The whole side of the 
house next to Fountain-lane was wrecked. Lady Done- 
gall came with his lordship, and said, “It is wonderful 
that they should destroy your property, for you are so 
liberal to all classes.” I showed the places where the 
two bullets went through. I took the bullets out of my 
pocket, and showed them. I also showed them to 
General Larcom in Dublin. 

2457. You heard of the occurrence half an hour 
afterwards? — Yes; an hour and a half before that 1 
was out, and I heard that the Orangemen were coming 
in from all quarters to the funeral. I was anxious to 
see it, and I went to Arthur-street. I pulled out my 
watch, and said to myself, “ Perhaps t is as well for 
me to return, for I might meet with an accident. I 
went home, and after I had dined, at half-past four, I 
came down to see the funeral. 

2458. Do you know the Knock burying-ground? — 

Yes. 

2459. What is the direct road to it from Sandy-row ? 

— The proper road would be to go through May-street 
and over the Halfpenny Bridge. 

2460. Is that the ordinary route? — That is the proper 
way to it. 

2461. To go through Donegall-place is a roundabout 
road? — Yes. It was for a bravado — to show their 
strength. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

2462. Is it the habit in Belfast for funerals to go out 
of their way ?— People might come down Bridge-street, 
or Iligli-street, or Doncgall-street, if the place of 
business of the deceased was in any of these streets. 

It is considered as a sort of mark of respect. They 
generally like to go through the public streets. 

2463. But the general habit is to go by the direct 
route ? — Yes. 

2464. When the funeral went down Donegall-place, 
had it not, in going through Victoria-street, to retrace; 
its steps over the same ground? — Very nearly. 
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2465. Are not Donegall-place and Victoria-street 
parallel to each other?— Yes, they are nearly parallel. 

2466. Previously to the bullets having been fired 
through the window, had you not frequently been 
opposite to it?— It is a room where I analyse the flour. 

I may be in it a couple of hours every day. If I had 
been in the house, of course I would have been in that 

2467. And, of course, you would have had a chance 
of being shot? — Of course. 

24G8. Do you know any person in your establish- 
ment that they have any particular animosity to, 
except yourself? — No ; and I do not know why they 
should have a particular animosity to me. 

2469. And if you had been there you would have 
had a chance of being shot, and you would present as 
good a mark as one of your clerks? — I would not.be 
afraid to trust myself at any hour of the night with 
Protestants of sense and education ; but, when the 
Orange cry gets up, both mobs are dangerous, and are 
like savages. 

2470. Except in the shooting season you think you 
are safe? — Yes. I never have any person to molest mo 
in any shape. I never could serve an Orangeman, as 
a tradesman or otherwise, that I have not done it. 

2471. Were you not examined at the Commission in 
1857? — Yes. My evidence is printed. 

2472. Didn't you give some evidence at the last 
Commission that the Catholic inhabitants were the 
“bone and sinew?” — No, I did not; and I am glad I 
have an opportunity of contradicting that. The solicitor 
put the words in my month. I did not say it. I meant 
that the Catholic population generally consisted of the 
working classes. The solicitor turned round and said, 
“You men m the ‘ bone and sinew’ of Belfast ? and I 
never contradicted him. I do not exclusively employ 
Roman Catholics. I would prefer to have my workers 
mixed, for the sake of peace. There was some ill 
feeling in consequence of my having been represented 
as having used those expressions. 

2473. I suppose you keep a good many workmen? — 
I do. 

2474. You heard Doctor Dorrian examined ? — Yes. 

2475. You heard his lordship stating that the labour- 
ing class of the Catholics is about as large as the 
labouring class of the Protestants ? — I think they 
arc as strong one as the other ; but, when you go 
to the middle class of people, I think the Protestants 
and Presbyterians are the strongest. There are few 
Catholic employers in town, and the others will not 
take Catholic apprentices, for the workers will not 
work with them either as apprentices or journey- 
men. Every trade has an Orange lodge ; and these 
people know each other, for they have signs and pass- 
words ; so that the Catholic population has no chance 
at all. 

2476. Mr. Commissioner Barry — The result of all 
is that, as regards the labouring population, they are 
equally divided ; but above that there is a prepon- 
derance of Protestants? — Yes. 

2477. In fact, this fighting and rioting population 
are about the same number ? — Yes. But the Orange- 
men have signs and passwords by which they know 
each other when they are walking in the streets. 

2478. Mr. Rea. — Do you know that that system has 
been employed to prevent Catholic workers from getting 
employment? — I know it has in my own business. 

2479. You spoke, Mr. Hughes, of having made efforts 
in London to secure the peace of Belfast? — Yes, to 
assist in doing so. That was about a month before the 
outbreak. I had an interview with Lord Palmerston 
at his residence. 

2480. You were three years a member of the Town 
Council ? — I was. 

2481. And you declined to offer yourself for re-elec- 
tion ? — I did. I would not be of any service. I went 
in to get peace. 

2482. Wore you not the first Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman elected to the Town Council of Belfast from 
1842 to 1855?-- 1 believe so. 

2483. Is there any other? — Mr. Hamill. 

2484. Was he not elected by the Tory party ? — Yes. 



2485. Have the Catholics any confidence in him ? — 
No ; he always votes with the Conservatives. 

2486. There is no other gentleman professing the 
Roman Catholic religion except Mr. Hamill?— Not that 
I am aware. There is Mr. Bushell. 

2487. Was he not returned by the Tory party also? 
— I do not know. 

248S. Were you on the Police Committee the entire 
time that you were in the Town Council? — I was. 

2489. Do you not consider, from what you know of 
that Committee, that it is a body unfit to have the 
control of the Police force ? — It would be better in one 
man. 

2490. During the time you were a member of the 
Police Committee, were there not offences charged 
against the local police ? — Yes. 

2491. Did you hear of the proposition of the Police 
Committee, that the police force should be increased by 
100 men, and that they should be armed with cutlasses, 
and trained to the sword exercise? — Yes. I saw it in 
the paper. I think it is better it was not done before 
the riots commenced. 

2492. Suppose the Council carry that proposition, 
can you give the Commissioners an idea of the probable 
consequences ? — I say, if it had been the case before 
the riots commenced that it would have been worse, and 
there would have been more murder. 

2493. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you mean by 
the police ? — I think if they came in contact with the 
people, having weapons and knowing they were 
Catholics, they would destroy them. 

2494. Mr. Rea. — Suppose that reform be carried, 
the only reform proposed by the Council, of adding 100 
men to the local force, and arming them with cutlasses, 
don’t you think it probable that some time or other, 
when or how soon we cannot tell, a great number of 
the Pound people may be killed by the swords of the 
police, and that the police would be killed by the shots 
from the Pound ? — I think it would not improve things. 

2495. Wouldn’t such a proceeding keep the town 
in a state of constant alarm ? — I think so. 

2496. Did it come to your knowledge as a member 
of the Police Committee that there was reason to 
believe that a great number of the local police had been 
recruited from the Ulster Orange Lodges ? — Certainly ; 
it did. If there is to be an appointment of constables, 
the men from the country send word to their friends of 
the district they belong to. 

2497. Do you know Dundrod? — I do. 

2498. Where there is an Orange hall ? — Yes. 

2499. Is it not considered a very Orange district? — 
Yes. 

2500. Did you know Alderman Potts when he was 
alive ? — I did. 

2501. Was he not chairman of the Police Committee? 
— Yes. 

2502. Did it come to your knowledge that a large 
number of the police had been Orangemen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dundrod? — Yes, and I know they have 
got leave, and gone out to join Orange processions there. 

2503. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you mean to 
say that, while the men were in the local police force, 
they got leave of absence to go and join a procession ? 
— Perhaps the superintendent did not know where they 
were going, but they went. That is some years ago. 
It was proved here at the last Commission, and has often 
been proved. 

2504. Sir. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that at a time 
when the Party Processions Act was in force ? — It was 
seven years ago. 

2505. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was there any 
rule that an Orangeman, when he became a policeman, 
should resign his connexion witli the lodge ? — I never 
heard the question put. 

2506. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ever hear 
it stated when they came up for appointment that the 
men were Orangemen ? — No ; I never did. It has been 
proved in courts of justice that they were, but in the 
appointment of men there was no question asked aboutit. 

2507. Mr. Rea. — Was there any attempt made in the 
Police Committee to discontinue the appointment of 
Orangemen, or to sever the connexion of those who 
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bail already been appointed ? — No. I heard Adam Hill, 
■who is no w dead, and who got £200 a-year for doing 
nothing, boast to counsel that he had been an Orange- 
man for forty-five years — a decent, good man he was. 

2508. Was he appointed after Mr. Verner was dis- 
missed ? — Yes. 

2509. Was he not an old man when he was ap- 
pointed ? — He was, between seventy and eighty. 

1 2510. Had he been a member of the Council before 
he received that appointment!— I am not certain. I 
had many transactions witli him, and I always thought 
him a decent man. 

2511. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — He was alive m 
1857 ? — Yes. 

2512. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you seen 
the local police and their officers interfering in the 
municipal elections?— I cannot say I have, any more 
than giving their vote, which was very proper. 

2513. Have you seen the local police force ever voting 
themselves?— No ; but I am aware that they did vote. 

2514. Do you think that a good state of things ? — I 
do not think it is. 

2515. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever find out from the 
constables that they were absolutely pressed by the 
Town Council to occupy houses of £10 valuation, in 
order that they might have a vote ?— They often com- 
plained of being pressed to occupy houses at too high 
a rent. 

2516. Do you not know that a policeman who had 
the franchise stood higher with the Town Council than 
if he occupied a house of less value than £10 ? — I do 
believe that. 

2517. Have not a great number of the local police 
the municipal or parliamentary franchise ?— They have. 

2518. In a close contest the local police could turn 
the election ? — I am sure they could assist. 

2519. Have not elections in the borough been carried 
by a majority of only six? — I believe there was one. 
1 remember when the candidates were said to be 
within three or four votes of each other. That was 
before 1841. 

2520. Did you hear Doctor Dorrian state that there 
were 44,000 Catholics in Belfast? — Yes. 

2521. Sergeant Armstrong asked you whether the 
opinions you have expressed were not those of all the 
respectable Catholics in Belfast; are they not, with the 
exception of Mr. Hamill ? — Yes. I know that all would 
like to get equal justice. 

2522. Are not those opinions the opinions of the 
entire mass of .the population who are able to think ? — 
Clearly. 

2523. Is there not a general feeling among the lower 
classes of the Catholic population of confidence in those 
who are called liberal Protestants? — Yes. 

2524. Whether they are Magistrates or not? — Yes, 
there is. I believe that to be the feeling of the Catholic 
population, that there is confidence in Catholic and 
Protestant liberals. 

2525. That is, persons not connected with the Orange 
or Tory party? — Yes. 

2526. You do not mean Orangemen or Tories ? — The 
Conservatives are called Tories. The Orangemen are 
a different class. There are many decent men among 
the Orangemen. 

2527. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — You do not mean 
that Conservatives and Orangemen are the same?— No. 

2528. Mr. Rea. — Do you not think that it would be 
exceedinglygratifying to the mass of tlieCatholic popula- 
tion if six or seven, or even a larger number, of liberal 
Protestants were added to the commission of the peace ? 

I certainly think that they would have more confidence. 

I think they would, with more added. Somebody swore 
on one occasion that I had 100 stand of arms in my 
house, and pikes and other deadly weapons. Mr. Ban- 
kin spoke to me about it, and I brought him up im- 
mediately into the place, and not one was found there. 
Mr. Rankin called upon me, and said, that the Magis- 
trates had sent him before to search the place. 

2529. Do you not believe that with 44,000 Catholics 
in Belfast, two Magistrates are an insufficient number 
to represent so large a proportion of the population ? — I 



would not like to see the Protestants in the same posi- Fourth Day. 
tion as the Catholics are now. 

2530. Suppose the Catholics had two dozen Magis- November 16 . 
trates and the Protestants only two ? — That would be Bernard Hughes, 
unjust. 

2531. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, suppose 
they were inverted ? — I would like to see all getting 
equal justice. 

2532. Mr. Rea. — Do you not think that it would be 
better to equalize the Magistrates ? — I do. 

2533. Is there not a general feeling among the 
Catholic population of Belfast, that, as a matter of jus- 
tice from the Government, they are entitled to demand 
the appointment of six or seven additional Catholic 
Magistrates ? — I have heard them say it.- 

2534. Has there not been for a number of years past 
an anxiety on the part of the Catholic population for 
additional Magistrates? — I should be very glad to see 
more appointed. 

2535. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is, assuming 
that the present system was continued ? — Yes. 

2536. Mr. Rea. — Do you not consider that parties 
who are on the special jury list are quite lit to be 
Magistrates ? — I think so. 

2537. You have already stated that you think that 
the police force should not only be mixed but increased ? 

— I said so. 

2538. You have not made any specific calculation 
as to the additional number that you recommend ?' — 

No, I have not. It would depend on the extent of the 
boundary. 

2539. Take the boundary as it is at present, are you 
quite sure that the present forces of local police and 
constabulary, if commanded by one person, would not 
be quite sufficient to preserve the peace of the town? — 

I consider that it would be better to have them under 
one Superintendent. 

2540. Are yon certain that, under one man, the pre- 
sent force would not be sufficient? — I think the number 
is too small. 

2541. Do you not believe that the appointment of 
ten or twelve Magistrates, in addition to those who 
already hold the commission of the peace, and from, 
the two classes that I have referred to, might have great 
effect in preserving the peace?— I think that both 
would have a better effect. But I think with regard to 
the cost of the police, that ratepayers and men of pro- 
perty would be better off in paying for it than to have 
these outbreaks. This season it cost me £20 or £22 
for glass. The last time it cost me £16 10s. I would 
rather have a rate than that, besides risking my life. 

2542. Do you not know, from your experience 
during the recent riots, that persons of both parties 
were very much under the influence of respectable men 
of their own persuasion when they chose to take the 
trouble of interfering ? — I know that respectable men 
had great influence with them. 

2543. Did not the riots continue from the 8th to the 
20th of August before respectable men interfered by 
their influence and advice ? — Yes, they did. 

2544. Do you not recollect the meetings called the 
peace meetings ?— Yes, I attended them. 

2545. Did you not attend as a Catholic ? — I did. 

2546. And induced others to do so ? — I did. Mr. 

Edward M'Hugh attended ; Mr. Ross attended ; Mr. 

M'Kenna, the editor of the Observer , also attended. 

Alderman Mullen was put in the chair. He suggested 
the meeting. 

2547. The first-named gentlemen took a leading part 
in aid of the Catholics? — They did. 

2548. Do you know Mr. William John Johnson ? — 

Yes. 

2549. Is he not proud of his connexion with the 
Orange society ?— Yes. 

2550. Was he not active at the peace meetings? — 

Yes, and Mr. M'Nagliton ; and more active than many 



others. 

2551. Were there not several Orange leaders there? 
— I do not know whether they are Orange leaders. I 
know that they are Conservatives. I do not know 
whether they are Orangemen. 
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2552. Did tliey not carry the resolutions unani- 
mously? — They did. 

2553. That the respective leaders should go to the 
Pound and Sandy-row districts, to the ship-carpenters 
and the navvies ?— ' We sent a deputation to each place 
where fighting was going on, and it had the effect of 
stopping the riots in those districts. 



Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I should be obliged to 
Mr. Green, the Chief of the local police force, if he 
would be prepared to-morrow to furnish us with the 
names of the constables who were in the neighbourhood 
of the Boyne Bridge on the first morning. We wish to 
have the names of the men who were on duty in that 
locality on that day. 



Fifth Day. 



FIFTH DAY. 



November 17. 



Thursday, 17th November, 1864. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Dinnen. — I have been instructed to appear for 
a body of men who have been frequently mentioned 
during the inquiry — the municipal police force. They 
have obtained permission so to do. They are men in 
an humble rank in life, and not able to employ learned 
counsel, and I hope your Worships will allow me every 
indulgence. I attend here solely with the view of 
paying deference to the Court, and in consequence of 
statements that have been made by certain witnesses. 
I will endeavour to discharge my duty in a way that, 
will tend to elicit the facts. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think it is quite right 
that you should appear for the local constables, and we 
shall see that justice is done them. 

Mr. Dinnen. — I believe your Worships were kind 
enough to say that, during the inquiry, if any witnesses 
who have been examined could give any additional 
information, you would allow them to be recalled. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Certainly. 

Mr. Dinnen. — There are some witnesses that we con- 
sider of importance should be called again, so that I 
may be enabled to ask them one or two questions on 
behalf of the local constables. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— If they are in attendance 
that shall be so. 

Mr. Dinnen. — You will have no difficulty in getting 
them. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry If you find any difficulty, 

wo will give you all the assistance in our power. All 
matters connected with the acts of the constables of the 
local police on occasions which have been referred to, 
arc most important to the inquiry. Wo have com- 
municated with the Mayor, calling his attention to the 
evidence, and requesting that the proper steps should 
be taken to elucidate the matter as far as possible. I 
find that I have been anticipated by your appearance. 

Mr. Dinnen. — My appearance has nothing to do 
with the Town Council. 

2554. Mr. Bernard Hughes. — From what passed 
yesterday evening I went this morning and examined 
the place where the bullets came in, and I found that 
two bullets had struck the ceiling. I put my head out 
of the window, and I had a full view round to the 
Linen-hall. The window is thirty-two feet high. 

Mr. Bernard Hughes cross-examined by Mr. Itea. 

2555. You were telling us about the beneficial effect 
of the peace meetings? — Yes. I said that I considered 
them a good plan. 

2556. Suppose it was arranged to hold a meeting 
on the 1st of July every year? — I think it would have 
a decidedly good effect. 

2557. If antecedent to the rioting season, meetings 
were held ? — Yes. 

2558. Is this an official report of the Town Council ? 
—It is. 

Mr. Rea handed in a report of the Chief-Constable, 
recommending the appointment of 100 additional con- 
stables. (Sec Appendix.) 

2559. Do you not think that it would be better to 
have the arrangement recommended by so many wit- 
nesses to put the police force under Government control? 
— I think there should be different police stations. At 
present prisoners have to be taken, perhaps from the 
bridge, through a great crowd to York-street, and the 
police are liable to attempts to rescue the prisoners. 



2500. Would it be expedient to add 100 men to the 
local police, and to arm them with cutlasses ? — Certainly 
not. 

2561. Do you not think it better that the local 
police should not have deadly weapons ? — I do, from 
the constitution of them. 

2562. Do you not think it desirable that such 
weapons should not be intrusted to them ? — I do. 

2563. When you were in the Council was it not a 
general rule to adopt the report of a committee when it 
was presented ? — Yes, if we found no mistake in it — 
if we found it to be a correct report. 

2564. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you one of 
the special constables ? — I was. 

2565. How many were sworn in at the same time ? 
—600 or 800. 

2566. Did not that force exercise salutary influence 
in the town ? — They did.. 

2567. Would it be desirable to appoint 100 special 
constables for each ward? — At any time it would be of 
service, provided they selected proper men. 

2568. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, a perma- 
nent body of special constables? — It would assist the 
authorities very much. 

2569. Mr. Itea. — Would it not be of use to have 100 
well-selected special constables, half Protestants and 
half Catholics ?— I think it would. Respectable men, 
I think, would strengthen the authorities. 

2570. Would it not be better to have them appointed 
at the beginning of the year rather than to wait until 
the commencement of the riots ?— Certainly. It would 
strike terror into the rioters. Two men in each street 
would have a great effect. 

2571. Suppose the special constables were acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, and the people in it, would 
it not have the effect of deterring the people from 
rioting ? — It would, no doubt. I think it would have 
a salutary effect. 

2572. Would it not be difficult for the rioters to 
escape being recognised? — It would. 

2573. Does it not occur to you that with an arrange- 
ment of that sort a smaller force than 400 police would 
be sufficient? — 1 think it would be wise that there 
should be an increase of the police until such time as 
the people settle down. 

2574. You consider it advisable to have a body of 
special constables ? — I do. 

2575. And that care should be taken in their selec- 
tion? — Certainly. Otherwise they would be of no 
value. 

2576. Are you aware that under the Arms Act 
special constables are entitled to carry weapons? — 
Yes. 

2577. Do you not consider it very advisable that, 
so long as a tendency to riot continues, this large 
town should be made the head quarters for a regiment 
of infantry?— I think it would be an advantage. For- 
merly it was head-quarters. 

2578. Now it is nothing but a depot? — Yes, of seve- 
ral regiments. 

2579. How long is it since Belfast was head quar- 
ters ? — I can hardly say. 

25S0. At that time a General resided here ? — Yes ; it 
is not more than eight or ten years ago. 

2581. Are not rioters particularly afraid of cavalry? 
— I have always heard so. They are always afraid of 
anyone, but especially of a mounted man, with a largo 
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sword ; but then be might get a clout of a stone that 
would put him off his horse. 

2582. Would you not think if desirable to have here 
a regiment or some troops of cavalry ? — I think so. 

2583. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. Barry asked 
you about having special constables for the respective 
wards; you said you thought they would be useful. Do 
you think they would be more useful than an efficient 
body of police ? — It would make a great difference with 
them, but I would have proper police. 

2584. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When you sug- 
gested special constables you did not mean to supersede 
the necessity for a police force 1 — No ; but to assist 
them. 

2585. You would still have a large body of police ? 
—Yes, from 400 to 500. 

2586. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That would en- 
able the town to have proper relays of police for night 
duty and for day duty ? — Yes. 

2587. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Y ou said that 
special constables would be able to recognise the 
rioters ? — In their own 'locality they would. 

2588. Would not a local police be better able to 
recognise them ? — More so. 

2589. You give extensive employment in Belfast? — 
Yes, I do. 

2590. How many men do you employ?— The last 
time I took the number of my men they amounted to 
254. 

2591. Your establishment is in Belfast? — Yes; I 
have three of the largest bakery establishments in 
Ireland, or in the three kingdoms. 

2592. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How many shops 
have you? — I have three establishments myself; but I 
suppose 250 shops sell my bread. 

2593. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you in the 
commission of the peace ? — No, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

2594. You ought to be?— I am as well without it. 

2595. Were you a member of the Town Council ? — 
I was, from 1855 till 1858. 

2596. You were a member of the Police Committee? 
— Yes. 

2597. That committee sits once a week ? — It does. 

2598. That committee appoints the constables ? — 
Yes. 

2599. You stated that you had reason to believe that 
the Catholics had no confidence in the local police 
because the constables were appointed because of their 
being Protestants and Orangemen ? — I did, indeed. 

2600. Will you pledge your word, as a gentleman, 
that the religion of a man was ever entered into at his 
appointment ? — I would do so, with one exception. 

2601. State that one exception ? — I knew of one of 
the Police Committee forgetting himself, and saying to 
one — “ Now you are a good Presbyterian, and have left 
the Papists, and let us see you will conduct yourself 
properly.” The man was called Pope. I saw him walk 
with a military step ; I told him that, and he said that 
he had been in the Constabulary, and that he had been 
badly treated ; that they called him “ Souper.” He 
then came to Belfast; but he did not find the berth as 
comfortable a one as he expected, so he did not appear 
the next week. 

2602. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I heard you say 
yesterday that there never was a question put about a 
man’s religion while you were on the committee? — 
Well, but there were wheels inside of wheels, and there 
was a wee ante-room in which there was a great deal 
done outside. 

2603. Mr. Dinnen. — So you knew what was going 
on outside ? — I would have a pretty good guess if I saw 
half-a-dozen men talking there what they were talking 
about. I could have a pretty good knowledge of what 
they were saying by their countenances. 

2604. During the three years that you were a 
member of the Police Committee, was it the duty of 
that committee to receive reports as to the misconduct 
of any of- their officers ? — It was. 

2605. During these three years did you know of any 
acts of inefficiency of an}' of the body, or any complaints 



made to you personally ? — No. If any person came to Fifth Day. 

me to speak I told him to go to the proper place, as I 

had only one voice. November 17. 

2606. Was not the committee willing and anxious to Bernard Hughes, 
investigate any complaint that was made to them? — 

Certainly ; when that fellow was brought up twenty- 
seven times, it was determined to dismiss him ; but it 
was found necessary to keep him on. I said that I 
thought that they were too passive with a great many 
of them, and did not punish them. 

2607. Is it one of the qualifications of a constable 
that he should be able to write well ? — It is. 

2608. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Roman 
Catholics of that class are not so well educated as Pro- 
testants in Belfast? — I don’t know that. 

2609. Here are your own statements — “ The artisans 
and skilled workmen are Protestants,” and the “ Roman 
Catholics are principally the labourers.” How do you 
reconcile those statements with what you now say? — 

There are plenty of men (Roman Catholics) fit to fill 
these situations if they could get them, but there is 
nobody to assist them. 

2610. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Is there any 

examination of the men ? — I think there is. The chiefs 
of the police measure and examine them. 

2611. Is there an examination in reading and writ- 
ing and casting of accounts ? — Not that I am aware of. 

2612. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Suppose it was 
thought desirable to make the force a mixed one in point 
of religion, would there be any difficulty in securing a 
sufficient number of Roman Catholics to fill the vacancy? 

— There would not. 

2613. Mr. Dinnen. — During the times that you were 
there, I believe you came in contact with the chief-con- 
stables, Green and M'Kittrick ? — I did ; and I never 
met men more civil and polite to me than the whole 
body, in fact. 

2614. Then, in point of fact, the men you refer to 
were efficient men ? — According to appearance they 
were very good, but I think they always thought I 
could protect myself. 

2615. Did you think they would attack you? — No ; 
but I saw the way they attacked my poof co-religionists. 

2616. Where? — In many places. Wherever there 
was a crowd or a row. 

26 1 7. State one instance ? — Wherever I saw a row. 

2618. Give one instance. State on your own know- 
ledge where you knew a local to act improperly in a 
crowd ? — At the corner of Christ Church. 

2619. When ? — At the time of the late riots ; I saw 

it sworn on oath 

2620. Tell me an instance ? — Poor people upon their 

oath 

2621. Give me an instance, Mr. Hughes? — A wit- 
ness swore on oath that he saw the constables beating 
them. 

2622. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you speak of 
your own knowledge? — No, I do not. I never saw 
constables do that myself, for I was never in the habit 
of being in the way. 

2623. Mr. Dinnen. — Then you do not know of mis- 
conduct on the part of the locals of your own know- 
ledge? — No, except I saw them separate a crowd and 
chase one party, and then I saw that they allowed the 
others to follow and throw stones. 

2624. And you saw that? — Yes, at the House of 
Correction. 

2625. When ? — Three or four times on the occasion 
of rows in Belfast at elections. 

2626. And did you see this in Iloward-street on 
every occasion ? — No. 1 saw it in that street once. 

2627. When did you first see that in Howard-street ? 

— Seven or eight years ago. 

2628. Were they not pursuing a party, and between 
a fire of stones at the time ? — I don’t know ; but I saw 
them try and pursue one party — the Catholic party — 
and the other party threw stones. 

2629. How many were there of a crowd to chase? — 

There was a crowd of 500 or 600. The crowd first 
consisted of a few boys and girls, and then larger boys 
and girls gathered. I think half a dozen active police- 
men could have chased both sides away. 

I 2 
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2630. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— O n the occasion 
referred to was the force sufficient to suppress the riot ; 
and if not, did they do the next best thing to divide the 
parties'? What number of police were there?— I don’t 
remember. X did not count the police at the time. T 
have seen soldiers do the same thing with a Magistrate 
at their head. 

2631. When was that?— At the time of an election. 

2632. Mr. Dinnen. — And that is the only instance 
where you saw a crowd of this kind chased by the 
locals ?— Well, it is. I never was in the habit of 
being in a riotous district, but I have seen the same 
thing happening with the soldiers. 

2633. Now, can you specify any other instance? — No. 

2634. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— But do you think 
it would have been impossible for them to do what 
they ought to have done before it got to such a head ? 
— They might have done that. 

2635. But could they when you saw them ?— They 
could hardly have done it when I saw them. 

2636. The time you saw them were you not there 
from beginning to end ?— No, 1 was not. I came up. 

2637. Mr. Dinnen.— You know there were only a 
few boys and girls when you saw them ?— I came up 
when there was only a few, and then they increased. 

2638. And that is the only instance of misconduct on 

the part of the local constables that occurred during 
the time of the elections? — Yes; but there are other 
gentlemen here who can 

2639. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Mr. Dinnen is 
only asking you as to your personal knowledge ? — I 
don't remember any other case. 

2640. Mr. Dinnen. — Don’t you know, in fact, that 
these men are only armed with batons ?— I do. 



2641. Do you think batons sufficient when a riotous 
attack is made on them ? — I think a baton is a very 
good weapon. 

2642. Against a gun ? — Certainly not. 

2643. But do you think a baton is quite sufficient to 
put down a riotous crowd ? — If taken at the commence- 
ment I should say a baton is a very sufficient thing, 
unless such a riot as lately. 

2644. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think a baton 
is sufficient in ordinary riots ? — Yes. 

2645. But not where each party i3 armed with mus- 
kets ? — Certainly not. 

2646. Mr. Dinnen. — Do you recollect the riots that 
took place at the time of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales ?— I can’t say that I recollect them. I was not 
in the street. I was in the Ulster Hall. 

2647. Did you hear that the superintendent and his 
men cleared the street of several thousand people? — I 
did not. I was not in the street ; but when I went to 
the Ulster Hall I saw a desperate mob. 

2648. I think you say that on one occasion, after 
they turned a mob, the opposite mob threw stones at 
them ? — Yes, and the other party threw stones. 

2649. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Over their heads? 
— They could just stoop down and fling them over. 

2650. Mr. -Dinnen. — Is it your opinion that at any 
other time save these riots that occur in July or when 
an effigy is burned, the local police force on ordinary 
occasions are able to protect the peace and property of 
the town 1 — If the people would all live in peace to- 
gether there would be no call for them. 

2651. Are they a very efficient body for the protec- 
tion of the peace and property of the town on all ordi- 
nary occasions ? — I never saw anything else with them. 



Colonel Thomas 
Lightfoot. 



Colonel Thomas Lightfoot examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2652. You are the Colonel of the 84th Regiment? — 
Yes. 

2653. Were you in Belfast at the time of the riots in 
August last ?— 1 was. 

2654. On what day did you arrive? -On Tuesday, 
the 16th of August, about five minutes after ten, by the 
express train. 

2655. Were you in command of a party of the 
military? — I was with my regiment, the 84th. 

2656. Your own regiment? — My own regiment. _ 

2657. What force of the regiment did you bring 
with you? — Actually with me on that evening? 

2658. Yes?— About 217 men. It was not the first 
arri val. Some had arrived previously, and some arrived 
the next day. 

2659. About how many had arrived on the previous 
day? — 250 men. 

2660. And on the day after — the 17th? — 115 men ; 
altogether, 24 officers and 560 men of all ranks. 

2661. Had you ever been in Belfast before ? — Never. 

2662. Did you know anything of the locality ?— No. 

2663. Which of the Magistrates first communicated 
with you? — No Magistrate communicated directly 
with me. Colonel Frazer was the senior officer, and 
the two Magistrates that he first communicated with 
were Sir Edward Coey and Mr. Orme. 

2664. Was that on the night of your arrival or on 
the next day? — I know one of the Magistrates met me 
at the station. I do not know which of them. 

2665. When were you first called into active service? 
— That night I posted pickets through the town. 
Colonel O’Connor was down at the station also. Colonel 
Frazer was the senior officer in the barrack. 

2666. Did you yourself on that night observe any 
symptom of collision, or hear any shots? — I heard shots 
at a long distance, but I saw no disturbance whatever. 
1 avoided the disturbed districts on my march to the 
barrack. 

2667 . When were the officers called on to go in force ? 
— On the 17th of August. 

266S. That was the day after your arrival ?— The 
day after my arrival. 

2669. Just state at what point and by whom you 
were called upon to act ? — I was directed to march with 



350 men down to Durham-street. There was to be a 
search for arms on that day all round the Pound Dis- 
trict. 

2670. Did you sec any Magistrates?— Several Magis- 
trates. 

2671. Was it from several of these Magistrates that 
you received directions? — I received directions from 
three or four. 

2672. Mr. Orme was one of them? — Mr. Orme was 
the principal one. 

2673. Did you take up a position in Durham-street? 
— I took up a position first and surrounded the whole 
district by a chain of posts. The constabulary searched 
the district. 

2674. That was on the day before M'Connell’s funeral? 
— It was. 

2675. Were you occupied during that day otherwise 
than in surrounding the Pound district? — My imme- 
diate party was not there. There were two other 
parties out on detachment on that day. One was 
stationed at the club-house, 'another was stationed at 
May-street Barracks. 

2676. You know Sandy-row? — I do not. I did not 
cross the bridge. I was at the bottom of Durham-street. 

2677. Did you on any day cross the bridge and get 
into the Sandy-row district ? — I did not. A party of 
my regiment did. I never crossed the bridge. 

2678. Could you see over the bridge from Durham- 
street ? — I could not. 

2679. On the 17th, were you at any time posted in 
Durham-street when there were large crowds in the 
street? — No; I was not personally. I was quartered 
round at the other side of the Pound district. 

2680. Did you on any occasion see men with arms 
in their hands? — I did, on the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral. 

2681. Did you before that? — No. 

2682. Who was the officer in charge of the detach- 
ment of your regiment which crossed the bridge on the 
J 7 tli ? — I cannot give you the officer’s name. 

2683. You did not cross the bridge? — I did not. 

2684. Do you know on that day, the 17th, was there 
any crowd of townspeople? — Not on the 17th. 

2685. Now, on the 18th, the day of M'ConneH’s 
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funeral, did any portion of your regiment form tlie 
escort at tliat funeral ? — They did. That is to say, 
they were ordered to fall in on that occasion in the rcre 
of the crowd. , . 

2686. On that day was any portion of your regiment 
stationed anywhere before the funeral ? —There was, a 

Pa 2687. State how many, and where they were posted ? 
—At Christ Church there was a party of 50 men of 
the 4th Hussars, and a party of 100 infantry. 

2688. At what hour did you take up your position 
there ? — At a quarter past two. 

2689. Did you receive any request from a Magis- 
trate?— A Magistrate accompanied the party. It was 
under the command of Major Ponton, of my regiment. 

2690. Do you know who the Magistrate was 1— I do 
not know. 

2691. While you were stationed at Christ Church did 
a funeral approach ?— About three quarters of an hour 
afterwards the funeral procession passed. 

2692. When you were stationed there? — No. I am 
merely talking of the report. I did not see the pro- 
cession till it returned. 

2693. You did not see it go down Donegall-place? — 

I did not. 

2694. When the procession was returning where 
were you ? — I was at the bottom of Durham-street. I 
forget the name of the street. The funeral came up 
Glengall-street, at the bottom of Durham-street. I had 
a party of 200 men drawn up there. The procession 
came up Glengall-street. A party of my men was sent 
to the Boyne Bridge. 

2695 Describe the character and appearance of the 
procession? -There were about 1,000 or 1,200 ; some 
of them on cars, some on foot ; those on foot appeared 
to observe some sort of order. There was a Magistrate 
at their h'ead, with a troop of hussars on one side and 
a company of infantry on the other. They came up 
Glengall-street, and turned to the left, over tlie Boyne 
Bridge. As soon as they turned the corner of Glengall- 
street, going towards the Boyne Bridge, they discharged 
several pistols loaded with blank ammunition, which 
created a great noise. As soon as the pistols were dis- 
charged, the Magistrate, Mr. Lyons, I believe, who 
was turning up Durham-street, immediately wheeled 
about with his troop of hussars, and followed the mob, 
with a view, I imagine, to capture those who had fire- 
arms. The firing immediately ceased, and all went 
over the bridge. 

2696. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What do you 
designate by “the mob”?— The funeral procession. 

2697. Was it from the procession that the shots came? 
— It was from the people in the procession. 

2698. Persons apparently forming part of the pro- 
cession ? — Certainly. 

. 2699. Sergeant Armstrong— Were any arrests made 
in your presence? — None were made. 

2700. Could they have made arrests ? — Arrests 
might have been made very easily. In fact, the 
whole mob might have been arrested and disarmed, 
I conceive, without the slightest resistance on their 
part. 

2701. Did Mr. Lyons apply to you or make any 
suggestion to you as to disarming them?— Not the least. 

I never spoke to Mr. Lyons at all. 

2702. Nor he to you on the subject ? — Not at all. 

2703. Besides hearing the pistol shots, did you 
observe any weapons of any sort ? — I did not see any 
weapon. They certainly concealed the weapons. I 
did not see a musket or a fowling-piece of any descrip- 
tion, so far as I could observe, in the crowd. They 
must have concealed them in passing us. I remarked 
particularly that there were no arms that I could dis- 
tinguish among the crowd as they passed me, yet they 
were not gone ten yards when I saw several discharges 
of arms in the air. 

2704. You stated that the people on foot were moving 

in regular order?— They were. 

2705. Prom your experience arc you of opinion that 

they had been trained to march in order?— I should 
say not. . 

2706. How many deep were they march mg?— Light, 



or ten, or fourteen deep. They all huddled together, Fifth Da 
with the cavalry on one side and the infantry on the Nov ZI er 

other. I suppose they thought it better to preserve 

some sort of regularity. Colonel Thom 

2707. Did you understand wliat it was all about, and Lightfoot. 
where those people were going to in that manner? — I 
did not, except hearing that they were returning from 
the funeral of M'Connell, and that they were the people 
from Sandy-row district, and that' they were being 
escorted by troops and a Magistrate to prevent them 
onllieinn with nnv of the narties of the 



oming into collision with any of the parties of the 
other side who might happen to be out. They were 
not escorted with any other object, I should hope, at all 
events. 

2708. Did you hear any observations made on that 
occasion by Mr. Lyons, or anybody, about disarming 
them ?— I cannot say that I did. I heard the remark 
made currently among ourselves. 

2709. From the appearance that that body presented 
who fired those shots, and considering the state of the 
to wn, were you of opinion that they ought to have beeu 
promptly disarmed ? — Most decidedly. 

2710. And were you prepared to carryout such an 
order if given to you ? — Oh, certainly. 

2711. It would be almost offensive to ask you could 
you have done so? — I am quite certain the people 
would not have resisted in the least. They could not. 
have resisted. 

2712. That is, they would have been overawed by 
the presence of the military? — There was an immense 
force of constabulary. They would have been the men 
who would have disarmed them. 

2713. While you stood by to protect that force? — 
— Yes. 

2714. Having regard to the state of the town, do 
you think it was judicious not to do so ? I think it was 
most injudicious to have permitted that crowd to have 
marched as they did, with arms in their hands. I think 
the whdle business could have been settled in two days. 

2715. To wliat do you attribute the prolongation of 
the riots?— To want of energy on the part of the Magis- 
trates, I should say. 

2716. After the crowd went over the bridge what 
became of your force? — After the crowd went over tlie 
bridge, we remained where we were till half-past six, 
rather later, when we were ordered to return to barracks. 

2717. Except in lining tlie streets or in pickets did 
your men render any actual effective service during 
the riots; were they required to do so? — They were, 
on one occasion. 

2718. State what it was?— I know nothing about it 
personally. 

2719. Who was in charge of the party?— Mr. 
Clayton and another officer, whose name I forget. 
Mr. Clayton was the principal officer. _ 

2720. In what part of the town was it ?— In Mill field. 

2721. Do I understand you to say that you were 
not there ?— I was not there. It was two hours belore 






ival. 



"2722. Did you receive any official report of wliat 
occurred on that occasion ? — This i3 the report which I 
received. 

Colonel Lightfoot read the following extract from the 
officer’s report : — 

“ Lieutenant Clayton, 84th Regiment, thus describes what oc- 
curred : — 

“By request of the Magistrate, Mr. M'Canee 
party, and posted them, as shown in t 1 "" 
from 2-30, v.m., until 3 ‘30, p.m. A m 
square end of Wilson-street, leading int 



•e (bullets a 
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s Milhield. 
isembled at the Bnnvn- 
llficld, kept up a sharp 
ew bricks, &c., down Wilson- 



t’his the Magistrate ordered 
the mob. This they did froi 
sequently no shots could ha 
re tlie mob at once retired, 
e mob coming down Wflsoi 
uved himself round the come 
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at the same time. Seeing that the mob was entirely beyond his 
control, the Magistrate ordered me to fire at them. I advanced my 
subdivision to the corner of Wilson-street, wheeled to the right, 
fired . a volley at the mob, from the position indicated by reel 
lines in the sketch. One file only fired. I may mention that the mob 
kept up the firing down Wilson-street until they perceived my party 
were about to fire, they then scuttled oE into houses, doorways, 



alleys, &c., in and off Wilson-street. I am not aware of what 
damage was done by this volley. No one was killed on the spot : 
it had the effect of entirely quieting and dispersing the mob in 
Wilson-street, and no more firing took place, or crowds assembled 
in that street up to 11-30, p.m., when the Magistrate informed me 
our services were no longer required. 




2723. It does not appear from that report that any 
arrests were made ? — No. 

2724. Nor that there was any attempt to make 
arrests ? 

2725. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — On what day did 

that happen ? — That was on the 10th. ' 

2726. Sergeant Armstrong Were you at all in the 

neighbourhood of the dock on the day of the engage- 
ment between the ship-carpenters and the navvies? — 
I was not. 

2727. Besides witnessing the return of the funeral, 
which you have described, did you yourself personally 
witness any other part of the riots ? — Not at all. 

2728. Had you any other report from any of the 
other officers? — Not of any consequence. 

2729. That is the only one of any consequence ? — 
The only one of any consequence. 

2730. I presume that you were a good deal out 
during the riots ? — A good deal. 

2731. With men under you? — With men under me. 

2732. From first to last did you see any arrests 
made ? — Not a single arrest. For the greater part of 
the time I wa3 in Durham-street, or behind the Pound 
district. I never saw anything but the best order and 
quietude. There was no disturbance in my presence, 
except what took place on the return of M'Conneil’s 
funeral. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

2733. During the time you were in Belfast did you 
ever observe any act of cowardice or grave inactivity 
on the part of the local police? — No, certainly not. 

2734. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you ever observe 
any activity ? — I did not. 

2735. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did you see them ? 
— I saw them very often. 

2736. Did you observe any species of weapons at all 
with the persons returning from M‘Connell’s funeral ? — 
Nothing, except those pistols which I saw them dis- 
charging in the air. 



2737. Did you see any other fire arms?— I saw clubs 
frequently, large sticks. 

2738. Will you describe those clubs; did they appear 
to you to be of an occasional character? — I should say 
that they were more like large, heavy sticks — heavy, 
thick sticks— as thick as my arm some of them. 

2739. Did you observe any rude sort of swords, such 
as might be constructed out of hoop-iron ? — I did not ; 
and I do not mean to say when I speak of sticks that I 
saw any number of them. 

27 40. How close did the procession pass to you ? — 
Within two yards— close beside me. 

2741. Had you an opportunity of observing whether 
the crowd had any considerable number of clubs, or had 
swords ? — Most certainly. I did not remark anything 
of the kind. Now and then I saw a stick, and then I 
saw the pistols fired. I should not say, looking at 
them on the first glance, that they were armed at all. 

2742. Were the discharges of the pistols very fre- 
quent? — 1 think there were four or five shots fired 
immediately after they passed ns, between the bottom 
of Durham-street and the Boyne Bridge. 

2743. Were they fired from the crowd? — No, they- 
were fired from the cars. 

2744. Mr. Dinnen. — Was there any activity on the 
part of the military? — No. The military power are 
i m mediately under the control of the Magistrates. 

2745. There was no activity on their part?— No 
activity ; they were not called on. 

2746. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Y ou would have 
done your duty if you had been asked?— No doubt 
of it. 

2747. The local police made no impression on you 
as to activity or inactivity ? — No, they did not make 
any impression on me. 

2748. Were they active ? — They were very inactive. 

I am talking of the local police, not of the constabulary. 

2749. The Constabulary were active ?— Decidedly. 
They always are. 



Mr. Isaac J. Murpliy . 

Gentlemen Commissioners, I observe by the report of 
yesterday’s proceedings that reference has been made to 
me ; and it is stated in one paragraph that I dismissed 
Catherine Cullen. The newspaper which I refer to is 
the Northern, Whig, and the paragraph is as follows : — 



day that lie thought, it right ti 
their work tlmt morning they 
for them. 

Secant Armstrong — Because they had at 
TI , ,n ° ”? P° wcr t0 compel their attend! . . .. 

il l r l c y ' ant t!| eir discharges. 

Mr. Dowse. 1 have no hesitation in saying that anyone 



ion. When they went back to 
told there was no employment 



tided as volunteers 
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forward to give us evidence is only discharging a public 
dutyi and anyone who interferes with them, acts with great dis- 
respect to the’ Koval authority. 

u j[ r _ Barry.— And, irrespective altogether of the public duty, 
I think the person who would so act shows little of humanity or 



“ Mr. Rea . — I a! 
knows anything of this ; for, although in sot 
with them, I am sure they are the last m 
sanction such a proceeding. 

“ Sergeant Armstrong . — I am perfectly si 

ab ° U Mr. Rea They will likely hear of it m 



i they know nothing 



With respect to that, gentlemen, I came here to malic 
a statement. These girls, Catherine Cullen and the 
other girl, who complained of being discharged by John 
Murphy and Co., to which house I belong, applied the 
day before yesterday for 'leave of absence from work, 
without assigning any reason, and, as is usual in 
such cases, leave was refused. They then absented 
themselves without leave ; and, as it appears from the 
newspapers, they came before you and gave evidence. 
On that coming to my knowledge, I directed that they 
should be dismissed for disobedience of orders. I also 
sent for the overlookers in our employment, and told 
them that they knew perfectly well that the standing 
rule was, that no workers should be allowed to absent 
themselves without leave. At the present time espe- 
cially they should be strict, and our directions were that 
any workers absenting themselves from our employ- 
ment should be dismissed. I told them also the reason 
— the sitting of the present Commission.. We do not 
choose the workers to come here and give evidence, 
and the reason we do not choose that they should give 
such evidence is this : — In the month of August, during 
the riots, we were greater sufferers by them than any 
other parties in Belfast. Our works were stopped, 
and thoroughly disorganized. We lost a great many 
of our hands, and scarcely yet have we got into our 
usual working order again. If these workers come 
here and give evidence, and come back to be employed 
at our works as they were employed before the riots, 
it would produce bad feeling among the whole of the 



workers ; and this we are determined to take every Fifth Day. 
step to prevent. Voc ~mbr 17 

Sergeant Armstrong. — Are you a member of the * ov em er '' 
Town Council ? Mr. Isaac J. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. — I will explain that. 

Mr. Barry. — Never mind that. This gentleman’s 
card was handed to us, and we gave him permission to 
make his statement. I don’t pronounce any opinion 
with reference to what he has said. I do not see any 
reason to retract the observations made by my brother 
Commissioner and myself. I cannot help thinking that 
this is a harsh course to pursue towards the unfortunate 
girls who came here to tell what they believe to be the 
truth. I think we have not got a satisfactory reason 
for treating the Commission under which we act with 
what I cannot help-thinking is disrespect. 

Major Esmonde. — I have just learned that this is the 
Mr. Murphy who made a charge against me. I denied 
that charge. I give it now another denial, and I will 
try to substantiate my denial before the Commissioners. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — You will have an opportunity 
of doing so when you are being examined. You can 
then apply yourself to that. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I see no reason to with- 
draw what I have said ; but I see every reason to 
repeat it. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — If girls are discharged from 
their employment for no other reason than because they 
come to give evidence, then I will call your attention 
to the proceedings. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse We are not inclined to 

pursue the subject any farther. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — There are several girls simi- 
larly situated, and I believe they will not now come for- 
ward. I believe this gentleman is a member of the 
Town Council. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — This gentleman was 
entitled to make his explanation. He has done so, and 
I think we had better not pursue the subject further. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — The gentleman glories in his 
conduct. 



Major Thomas Esmonde examin 

2750. What branch of Her Majesty’s service do you 
belong to ? — I am half-pay major in the army, and 
Assistant Inspector-General of Constabulary. 

2751. Was it in your capacity as connected with the 
Irish constabulary that you came down to Belfast in 
August last ? — It was. 

2752. When did you arrive in Belfast ? — I arrived 
at about ten o’clock on the night of the 16th. 

2753. Had you any force with you ? — I had. I 
cannot exactly tell the force I had with me, but the 
next day I had somewhere about S00 or 900 men. 

2754. Did you go on duty on the night of the 16th ? 
— Yes ; I was up all that night. 

2755. Iu what district were you placed? — I was 
not placed in any particular district. All the con- 
stabulary in town were under my command. 

2756. To what part of the town did you confine 
yourself? — I went round the town in all directions. I 
did not go, I think, to the docks or to Ballymacarrett. 

I went over every other part of the town. My head- 
quarters were at Albert-crescent barrack. 

2757. Was there any disturbance on that night? — 
Not that I saw, except constant firing from the Pound 
and Sandy-row — shots of defiance. 

2758. Now, from the sound, can you tell whether the 
firearms were loaded with bullets ? — They were loaded 
with bullets or slugs. 

2759. Can you say whether they were pistol-shots 
or gun-shots ? — They were pistol-shots, I think ; and I 
think blunderbusses were frequently fired from the 
Pouud district, and shots were fired from Sandy-row in 
reply. There were shots fired from the streets in the 
rere of Albert-crescent. 

2760. Do you remember performing any duty on the 
next morning? — I do. The first duty was to attempt 
to suppress a riot in the neighbourhood of Charters’ 
mill. 



d by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 

2761. Was that the riot that Colonel Lightfoot spoke 
of ? — No ; I do not think that Colonel Lightfoot saw 
that riot. 

2762. Were shots fired on that occasion from Char- 
ters’ mill? — No. 

2763. You did not see any ? — No. 

2764. At what hour in the morning was that? — 
I think it was about eight o’clock in the morning. I 
am not sure of the hour, for I did not take any memo- 
randum. 

2765. Do you recollect escorting the mill workers to 
their work on that morning ? — I do not think that that 
was the morning. I think that was on the following 
day. I am not sure. I had so many things to attend to. 

2766. You did not make any report or memorandum ? 
— I wrote one from memory afterwards, and I think 1 
said that it was Thursday. I am not sure of it. Some 
other person can set you right. 

2767. Did you perform that duty on more than one 
morning ? — Only on one morning. 

2768. Where did you escort them to? — I took them 
from Albert-crescent Barrack through part of Dur- 
ham-street, over the Boyne Bridge, to Tea-lane, until I 
came within sight of the gate of Murphy’s mill. 

2769. What forces had you with you?— About twenty 
or thirty men of the constabulary, and some men of the 
local force. They were of great use to me on that day. 
I had a mounted man with me to send for reinforce- 
ments. There was a party of the military at Christ 
Church School, under the command of an officer. I 
remonstrated with the people there. I marched the 
girls down with . men in front and in the rere, so that 
they could close up if any danger appeared. I believe 
that one woman was injured. I saw her head bleeding. 

2770. How many women did you escort down to 
their work? — I think from 100 to 200. It is difficult 
for me to say particularly what the number was. 



Major Thomas 
Esmonde. 
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2771. Do you know whether they got into the place 
to their work ? — I know they did not. I never left 
them till I brought them back. When. I got to the 
mill, I sent Mr. Bindon down to inquire if the workers 
would be let in. While he was away, two respectable 
looking men, who appeared to be connected with the 
mill, told me that the gate would not be opened, but 
that their pay would be sent to the women. I found 
great excitement among the Sandy-row party, not so 
much among the men as the women. They appeared 
greatly exasperated, saying that they would not wait 
for Mr. Bindon to bring back word ; and seeing the 
danger and my own responsibility, I marched them back. 

2772. Were the women that you had under your 
charge in danger? — They certainly were, even with the 
force that I had with me, for I thought it necessary to 
send the mounted man for a reinforcement. 

2773. Do you recollect anything afterwards occurring 
about the paying of those workers ? — I recollect that 
they were paid, through the charitable intervention of 
Captain Williams and the Rev. Perceval Doherty. The 
money was sent to them to the Pound district. 

2774. Who is the Rev. Perceval Doherty ? — He is a 
clergyman of the Established Church. Before I leave 
this transaction, I wish to refer to the charge which was 
made against me by Mr. Murphy. This is an extract 
from a letter which appeared in the Times .-—“A Con- 
stabulary officer, high in command, and holding a com- 
mission, deliberately ordered a body of police to retreat 
in good order before a mob, and actualjy sent for rein- 
forcements, to enable them to get away in safety.” 
Now, what I say is this, that is a disingenuous state- 
ment. It does not say one word as to my having the 
mill workers under my charge. In the second place, I 
say that I did not retreat before any mob. No mob 
attacked me. I brought the women away without being 
interfered with in the least. The reinforcement arrived, 
and met me as I was going over the Boyne Bridge. I 
told them to stop any people from following behind the 
women, and they drew up beside the bridge. That was 
the letter which reflected on my conduct, which was 
published in the Times, and which I denied in the 
same paper. 

2775. 1 believe, Major Esmonde, that you have the 
decoration of the Victoria Cross? — Yes. 

2770. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I think after that 
you need not be much afraid of a Belfast mob or Mr. 
Isaac Murphy. 

2777. Mr. Ilamill. — Do you recollect anything par- 
ticular happening on that day?— I believe that was the 
day of M'Connell’e funeral. 

2778. Was that the day of the conflict on the bridge 
or of the M'Connell funeral? — There was no conflict on 
(he bridge while I was in Belfast that I know of ; that 
occurred before I came to Belfast. I think that was 
the day of M'ConncU’s funeral. 

277!). Were you on duty on the day of the funeral ? 
—I was not on duty at the funeral. I was on duty, at 
Albert-crescent Barrack. 

2780. When you were at Albert-crescent Barrack 
had you an opportunity of hearing complaints from 
people in that district? — I heard complaints in both 
districts — from both sides. 

2781. What were the complaints by the people in 
the Pound District of their grievances? — They com- 
plained that the peace of the town was not kept with 
impartiality. 

2782. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — What were the 
complaints of the other people?— The complaints of 
the other people were principally of aggressions by the 
Pound party, and that they were always threatened by 
the Poii ml party. Each party seemed to me to be 
hearing unfounded rumours, from time to time of antici- 
pated attacks, which kept them in perpetual fear, and 
never suffered them to go to bed. 

2783. What did the Pound people complain of? — 
The partiality with which the peace of the town was 
preserved. 

2784. Mr. Ilamill. — Did they state to you in what 
particulars ? — I do not think they did. I did not ask 
them for any details. I had no conversation with any 
party on either side with regard to any part ieular force. 



2785. Did you see a disposition on the part of the 
Pound people to be quiet if they thought that there 
would be no aggression against them ? — My own im- 
pression is, that there is a party in the Pound, people of 
th.e lowest class, as in the other district, who have no 
disposition whatever to be quiet. 

2786. But that was not the disposition of the better 
classes?— I had very little to do with the better classes. 

2787. Did you see M'ConnelPs funeral ? — No. I can 
give you an explanation about that if you wish. It was 
arranged that I should stop at Albert-crescent Barrack, 
to send reinforcements if they were required. They 
did not send for any reinforcement, and I stopped where 
I was. I did not see it at all. 

2788. Did you see what took place at the dock 
between the ship carpenters and the navvies? — No. 

2789. From what you saw of the crowds and mobs 
at both sides, do you consider that these riots could 
have been put down with the force which was in Bel- 
fast? — Not alone that, but I believe that it was put 
down by that force. 

2790. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think it 
could have been put down sooner ? — At the origin of 
the riots I was not here. 

2791. Having regard to their cause? — I do not 
think that they could possibly have been put down 
sooner. The whole thing turned on the 17th. The 
search for arms had a most beneficial effect. I think that 
M'Connell’s procession might have been stopped ; but I 
think the systematic mob-rioting was over at that time. 

2792. Do you think it would have been judicious to 
have stopped it ? — Certainly, I think it would. I will 
read, if j’ou will allow me, an extract from my report 
on the subject. 

2793. Do you think, that having regard to the large 
body of people that proceeded from Sandy-row, that it 
was judicious to allow it to go through those particular 
streets ? — I do not know the locality sufficiently to bo 
able to answer that ; but I think that they ought to 
have gone straight towards the burying-ground. 

2794. Assuming that the route they took was a 
detour, was it prudent to allow them to do so? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2795. Did you see anything yourself during your 
stay in Belfast that would lead you to suppose that the 
riots could have been put down by the local police ? — 
I do not think so. The peace of the town was entirely 
in the hands of the constabulary and the military. I 
think the local police had little or nothing to do. At 
the time I arrived the riots had assumed such a degree 
of violence that a set of unarmed men were quite in- 
competent to deal with them. 

2796. Matters had gone beyond the control of the 
local police ? — Completely. 

2797. Mr. Ilamill. — Did you understand the Pound 
people to refer to what had passed ? — Yes, and to what 
they might expect for the future. 

2798. In future? — Yes. I only look to the time 
being, and, as I said, I got very useful assistance from 
the local police. 

2799. In what respect? —They walked alongside of 
me, and pointed out the localities. I got them to speak 
to the people when I went back from the mill. I think 
the meu of the Sandy-i-ow party, and some of the women 
would have joined them, would have attacked the party 
that I had in charge. I was so incumbered that I could 
not'protcct them and disperse a mob. 

2800. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It was on account 
of the people that you were escorting that you were 
obliged to retire? — Yes. 

2801. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That statement 
that you retired before the mob, was that made by the 
gentleman who came here to explain why he had dis- 
missed the workers?— I believe so. I did not see him 
(ill this day, but I am sure it is the same gentleman ; 
and the gentleman in the same letter made a similar 
reflection on those under me of retreating before mobs ; 
and all I can say is they did their utmost. The people, 
you must understand, were not at their work, and they 
could not be perpetually kept in their houses. They 
used to stand on the streets, and we did our utmost to 
prevent large crowds assembling. 
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2802. You said you did not tliink the riots could have 
been stopped sooner — that is, starting with the state of 
things which you found when you came to town on 
Monday, the 16th? -I think they were checked almost 
entirely on the one day — on the 17th— by the large 
number of men drafted in on that day; and the mea- 
sures taken for the dispersion of all mobs. I think the 
riots were in a great measure crushed on the 17th. The 
engagement with the ship-carpenters and navvies took 
place on the same day, and on that day the search for 
arms was made, which, I think, was productive of great 
wood One night before, thousands of shots were heard, 
at Albert-crescent, and on the night after very few— not 

more than half-a-dozen. 

2803. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — lhe search tor 
arms was impartially made ? — It was. For every 
man that I sent into Sandy-row, I sent one into the 
Pound. There was a party of men unarmed for the 
time, in order to go with greater facility into the houses. 

2804. Mr. Commissioner Barry— Is it your opinion 
that Belfast requires great vigilance on the part of the 
authorities to prevent the carrying of arms by un- 
licensed persons? — I think so, and it is a very difficult 
thing to carry out; for I don’t believe 20,000 men in 
Belfast to-morrow could clear Belfast of arms, and it 
could be only accomplished, in a considerably length- 
ened period, by a properly organized police force, nu- 
merous enough for any emergency. 

2805. Have you seen enough of the local police to 
say that in your opinion that force is of the character 
which the town requires?— From what I saw, I would 
think so ; but I heard the reverse. They are a fine, 
strong, athletic body of men, equal to any work, but 
they have not sufficient experience for suppressing 
riots. From the chiefs of the force, Mr. Green and 
Mr. M'Kittrick, I got every assistance I required ; and 
I think both efficient officers, from my connexion with 
them. Any particular duty that I wanted them to do, 
I had only to ask them, and I got the men at once. 

2806. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it your opinion 
that it is very material for the efficiency of a police 
force in a town like Belfast, that it should possess the 
confidence of all grades and classes, especially if there 
exists sectarian animosity ?— Most certainly. I think 
without it they aro incapable of keeping the peace. 

2807. Now, what would you recommend for a town 
like Belfast, having regard to its population, and having 
regard also to the unhappy elements of discord here? 
Are you of opinion that the constabulary force, or a 
police force like that which is in Dublin, would be 

preferable? Either would answer. The constabulary 

force, with modifications, would have this advantage — 
that if there was any reason to change any portion of 
the men, others could be brought in their stead ; but 
the metropolitan force is an excellent force, and pre- 



irves the peace of Dublin in : 



i admirable waj'. I 



think either would answer ; my own mind is not made 
up on the subject. I believe if Belfast had a force like 
the Dublin force, it would be permanently quiet. 

2S0S. Do you think more energetic measures might 
have been taken to suppress the riots ? — I can give no 
opinion as to that. I think the question entirely de- 
pends on whether there was a sufficient force to do it. 
It is impossible for thirty policemen to disperse a mob 
•and make arrests. If such a thing had occurred in 
Dublin, the police would have followed the rioters and 
arrested them in their houses. 

2809. Sergeant Armstrong . — Do you think it would 
detract from the efficiency of a police force that they 
should have occupations in addition to their duties as 
constables, and live in private houses rather than in 

barracks? I certainly think it must detract from their 

efficiency. In Dublin the married men only live at 
homo, the others live in barracks ; and in the constabu- 
lary the men are not allowed to follow any other busi- 
ness or trade whatever. 

2810. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Or to go out of 
the neighbourhood ? — No ; except when they aro or- 
dered on detachment. 

2811. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— One of the advan- 



tages, I think you said, of the constabulary was that Fifth Day. 
thev are capable of being changed ? — That is one of the — — 

advantages of them. * or em e r 

2812. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Do you think that Major Thomas 
they ought to be armed?— I think that if the riots are Esmom'.o. 
violent, unless the men had fire-arms they could not sup- 
press them. 

2813. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— But to prevent 
riots, do you think that a force, organized like the 
metropolitan police force, would be preferable ?. — I do 
not say that it would. I think that the organization 
of the constabulary, somewhat modified, so as to assimi- 
late it to the other, would be just as efficient. 

2814. Would you suggest that they should be armed 
with batons, cutlasses, and other arms in reserve, so 
that they could bring them out in case of necessity ? — 

I think that in ordinary circumstances they should .be 
armed with batons only ; but to expect men armed only 
with batons to go and arrest people armed with guns is 
expecting too much. 

2815. Were the local police therefore capable of 
suppressing the riots ?— They were quite incapable of 
suppressing the riots when I arrived in Belfast. 

2816. Mr. Commissioner Barry. —Might not that arise 
from the insufficiency of their numbers? — I think if 
there had been a thousand of them, they would have 
been quite incapable, if only armed with batons. 

2817. Sergeant Armstrong. — The Dublin police are 
1,100 strong, I believe ? — Yes. 

2818. And in Belfast there are only 160? — Yes. 

2819. Do you attach importance to cavalry as a 
means of dispersing riots? — The greatest possible. 

2S20. Can the police act without a Magistrate ?— I 
do not believe they can. 

2821. At all events they do not wish to act without 
the presence of a Magistrate ? — I do not believe that 
they can act ; they do not generally. 

2822. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There are mounted 
men in the Dublin force?— Yes; sixteen mounted men, 
who are most useful. Ten mounted men could have 
done more for the suppression of the riots tliau eighty 
infantry. 

2823. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When you speak 
of introducing the metropolitan police force, you speak 
of it as entirely free from the control of the corporation? 

— Entirely. I think that the corporation ought to have 
nothing to do with them. They ought to be under the 
Government. 

2824. Do you think paid Magistrates would be pre- 
ferable to honorary Magistrates ? — I think they would. 

The same as Dublin, with the exception of the divisions. 

I think there ought to be ‘one central court and two 
Magistrates. 

2825. Y’ou think that one central court and police, 
such as the metropolitan police or the constabulary, 
would be better in Belfast?— Certainly. 

2826. And you think that such a system would pre- 
vent the riots?— I think, if anything would prevent 
rioting in Belfast, that would stop it. 

2827. How many police do you think there should 
be ? —At all events there should be 550 men. 

2828. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— D id you find the 
special constables of much service during the riots ?— 

Thev were disposed to do what they could ; but I do 
not think they were of much use. 1 do not think that 
any partially organized force such as they were could 
do much. 

2829. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — They were armed 
with batons?— They were only armed with batons. 

They were very well disposed. I do not know any- 
thing of the materials of which they were composed. 

2830. Have you heard any complaint from the Bound 
district of the religion of the local police?— No, I did 

" 2831. Mr. Commissioner Barry— D id they express 
apprehension that they were not impartial?— Of course 
I heard a great deal about the local police, but I have 
nothing myself that I could bring forward against 
them. 
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2832. What day did you arrive in Belfast? — On the 
17th August, at a quarter before two. 

2833. Did you come from Dublin ? — No, I came from 
Armagh. 

2834. Did you take command of the military here ? 
—I took command of the military in Belfast. 

2835. Did you yourself witness any portion of the 

riots ? I was present, in the first instance, at the 

search for arms, which was directed by Mr. Lyons and 
Major Esmonde. When we were engaged in that 
search a riot was reported at the dockyard. I proceeded 
with a troop of cavalry and a party of infantry, accom- 
panied by Mr. Lyons, to the dock. On our arrival 
there we saw no appearance of a riot. We asked 
questions as to what was going on, and a man of the 
dockyard police, I think, informed us that there had 
been a riot, but that all was over, and every thing was 
perfectly quiet. We then asked whether there was any 
fear for life or property. He answered in the negative ; 
and with Mr. Lyons’ concurrence we withdrew from 
the place, and we returned to where the search for 
arms was going on. 

2836. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At what hour was 
that? — I think it was about four o’clock. 

2837. Sergeant Armstrong. — On arriving at the place 
did you see any crowd ?— People were standing about, 
but there was no sign of a riot or a disorderly crowd. 
I think we were not in the right place. 

2838. Did you observe a drawbridge there ? — I do 
not know the locality— I only saw it for a few minutes. 
Mr. Lyons will explain all that himself, from his know- 
ledge of the locality. 

2839. Was Lieutenant Kennedy there? — I think 
Captain Lindsay was there. 

2840. Did you return to that locality? — A report 
came about six o’clock that the riots were renewed, 
and a troop of cavalry and forty constabulary on cars 
were sent, and the riot was then suppressed. Prisoners 
were taken. I am under the impression that two pri- 
soners were taken. I do not know the fact, except 
from hearsay. 

2841. Did you happen to be present when any pri- 
soner was released ? — No. 

2842. On any occasion did Lieutenant Kennedy 
state to you that a shot had been fired, and a ball had 
passed near him ? — He mentioned it at the club on the 
17th. 

2843. Were you afterwards with him when he stated, 
in the presence of Mr. Lyons, what had occurred? — 
Lieutenant Kennedy mentioned that a shot passed 
near him from a car, and that the man who fired it might 
have been arrested at the time, and was not arrested. 

2844. That was stated in the presence of Mr. Lyons? 
— Mr. Lyons was there, and I am under the impression 
that Lord Donegall was also there ; and that Lord 
Donegall found fault that more energetic measures had 
not been taken, and that on that occasion no arrest had 
been made. 

2845. Did Mr. Lyons state any reasons for not 
making arrests ? — He said he acted for the best, accord- 
ing to his judgment, and that if he had done wrong it 
was an error of judgment. 

2846. Did you yourself, on any occasion, suggest to 
any Magistrate that active measures should be taken 
to make arrests? — No, I never had occasion to do so. 

2847. Did you state it was useless your going out at 
all ? —I made some remark to that effect, complaining 
of our troops being taken out from barracks in a way 
that was quite useless. I may observe that I made 
the remark in consequence of the statement to me of 
what had taken place. I thought that more active 
measures should have been taken. 

281S. That statement of Lieutenant Kennedy’s- was 
made in the presence of Mr. Lyons ? — I am under the 
impression that it was. At all events there was a con- 
versation between Mr. Lyons and Lord Donegall on the 
subject, and I then made the remark to which I now 
refer. I thought that as firing had taken place in the 
presence of the troops, and there was a riot, more ener- 
getic measures ought to have been taken. 



2849. Assuming that to be the state of facts, do you 
consider that arrests ought to have been made that day 
at the time? — I consider that arrests should have been 
made. 

2850. And that is your opinion still ? — Certainly. 

2851. Did you hear reports of fire-arms in town ? — 
Yes, I did, and I despatched a force towards them. I 
called for the military immediately on the thing oc- 
curring. 

2852. Were you an eyewitness of any of the riots 
yourself? — I can only speak generally. I did not see 
that episode at Castle-street. I was at the funeral, but 
at Christ Church, to which my attention had been par- 
ticularly drawn as to the necessity of preventing the 
passage of the funeral from Sandy-row into the Pound. 
That was the one object to which my attention was 
drawn. There was a rumour that they were to go through 
the Pound and be opposed, but that was contradicted 
afterwards. 

2853. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At all events that 
did not take place ? — No, the procession was composed 
of a respectable class of people — well dressed and re- 
spectable sort of men. 

2854. Do you think it was judicious to permit that 
funeral to proceed? — I think, if I may be allowed to 
say so, that it was a grave error to allow them to 
assemble ; and I may say that there was ample mili- 
tary force in the town to have prevented their assem- 
bling. 

2855. Being stationed at Christ Church, you did not 
witness what took place in Donegall-place ? — No. 

2856. If you had received directions to that effect,, 
could you have prevented the procession, or dispersed 
it ? — Certainly, anything of that sort could have been 
done, I think, with the greatest ease. The character of 
a mob here is that they disperse and become intangible. 
Evidently the feeling towards the military is exces- 
sively good in Belfast. The only instance in which 
the slightest disrespect was shown to them is what oc- 
curred in Donegall-place. I look upon it as an act of 
disrespect, their daring to fire in their presence. 

2857. Did you witness the return of the funeral? — 
Yes ; after the row in Donegall-place, I stationed myself 
particularly there, until the return of the funeral. Ou the 
return of the funeral I noticed one or two shots fired on 
the bridge. Mr. Lyons was there at the time, but I do not 
attach the same importance to that as I do to the pro- 
ceedings in Donegall-place. They were returning to their 
own doors, and were dispersing, and I do not therefore 
attach the same importance to their proceedings there 
as I do to their proceedings in Donegall-place ; although 
I believe that the firing in Donegall-place was mere bra- 
vado, because I have not detected any marks on the 
houses, which there would have been if bullets had been 
fired; and although there were windows broken, I be- 
lieve they were broken by bullets from catapults. I 
do not believe a shot was fired out of a pistol or a gun 
there. I believe it to bo utterly impossible that any- 
thing of the sort could have been done viciously or out 
of spite without some result. There is not a sign of a 
bullet ou any of the houses there, or anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

2858. Would a catapult drive a bullet through 
glass, and lodge in the ceiling ? — I should not say that, 
but I think it is impossible that bullets could have been 
fired, with people massed together, without some effect. 

Two bullets were produced. 

2859. Would you say that these were fired out of a 
catapult ? — They have not to me the appearance of 
bullets fired out of a gun, though they are rather more 
flattened than I should have expected if they had been 
fired out of a catapult.' 

2860. Is there anything in those bullets that leads you 
to believe they were flattened before they were fired ? — I 
should say they were flattened before they were fired, 
but I am not prepared to give an opinion about that. 
My statement is chiefly grounded on the fact that no 
casualty occurred. I know that catapults in the hands 
of boys and evil-disposed people are very formidable 
weapons. 
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2861. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W hen you spoke 
of the disrespect to the troops by firing in their presence, 
is your notion of that disrespect increased by the fact 
that the possession of fire-arms in Belfast is illegal! Yes. 

2862. Sergeant Armstrong. — You have heard of the 
constitution of the local force, that they are almost ex- 
clusively of one creed ? — I have heard that stated, but I 
have no knowledge of it myself. 

2863. You have heard it stated that there is a mixed 
population in Belfast, and that some of the districts are 
almost exclusively occupied by the humbler classes of 
Roman Catholics ?— Yes. 

2864. And some by Protestants ? — les. 

2865. Assuming that the local police force is consti- 
tuted as you have heard it is, do you think it calculated 
to preserve the peace of the town? — I think it is a 
mistake that it should be so constituted. 

2866. Having regard to what you have witnessed 
in Belfast, do you think such a force as that, so con- 
stituted and armed with batons, an efficient force to 
prevent or repress outrages ? — Per se not ; but I con- 
sider that a town police force ought to be armed only 
with batons for every-day use. Soldiers and constabu- 
lary should be employed in the riots alone. I would 
not say that constabulary or soldiers should be called 
out except in the presence of riots and riotous mobs. 

2867. Are you aware that in Dublin the police are 
armed with nothing but batons? — Certainly; and I 
consider that where troops are employed, a sufficient 
number of baton men should accompany them, to make 
arrests. In Donegall-place arrests could have been 
made, I should say, if there had been baton men there, 

I would not encumber a town police with arms. 

2868. Would you approve, and think it right, that 
in addition to the batons, the police should have cut- 
lasses ? — Yes ; I think they would be an advantage. I 
would not encumber town police with fire-arms. 

2869. Are you aware that the Dublin police have 
fire-arms in reserve? — I believe they have. 

2870. Do you think a force like that would be valu- 
able in Belfast ?— I do ; I should say it would be indis- 
pensable. 

2871. How should such a force be commanded ?— I 
think it should be under one Commissioner, who should 
be entirely responsible for the peace of the town, under 
extraordinary circumstances. 

2872. Should that duty be of an exclusive character ? 
— I would give him the powers of a Magistrate, but he 
should not exercise them judicially. 

2873. Having regard to the state of feeling in this 
town, and from all you have collected and know of 
Belfast, would you think that it would be judicious to 
have paid Magistrates ? — Those are points to which I 
have not given close attention, but I will give you my 
opinion for what it is worth. Dublin has 260,000 inha- 
bitants, and Belfast 140,000, 1 think Dublin has paid 
Magistrates. Police Magistrates have worked so well 
in Dublin and London, and other places, that I think 
similar establishments and systems would be advan- 
tageous to Belfast. That is my opinion, and 1 give it 
for what it is worth, but I do not say that it is of the 
slightest value. 

2874. Taking that the people of Belfast— the opera- 
tive classes — consist of several thousands on each side, 
of different religious persuasions and strong feelings of 
party, do you think it fair and reasonable that the pre- 
servation of the peace of such a town should be in- 
trusted to 160 police, out of which 155 are Protestants? 
—No ; I think the constitution of the force is not what 
it ought to be ; but again I say that that is a point on 
which my opinion is not of much value. 

2875. Do you consider that it is calculated to create 
distrust?— Perhaps it is better not to go into that. I 
had rather not do so. 

287 6. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I believe that the 
military do not act as a police force without a Magis- 
trate ? — We have orders not to act without a Magistrate. 
It is a great constitutional principle that the military 
should not do so ; but I think that there is one question 
which might be considered, and that is, in the case of a 
series of riots of this sort, whether the superior military 



officer should not be iutrusted with the commission of Fifth Day. 
the peace : it would give him more power. — — 

2877. Sergeant Armstrong .— Had you an opportunity ovemjr . 

of observing the efficiency of the local police ? — I can- Brigadier-General 
not say that I had an opportunity of observing them as Haines. 

a body. I was in North-street once, when some shop- 
keepers came to me stating that a gang was going 
about demanding money from them. I of course could 
not assist them in any way, and I went to a local police- 
man, and asked him if he had seen anything about it, 
and he said no, that he knew nothing of the sort. 

2878. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was it mentioned 



to you by that person what the money was demanded 
for ? — I do not think it was ; but it struck me that if 
the fact was that the people were there the police 



could not have had a very sharp look out. 

2879. Sergeant Armstrong — I suppose that during 
the time you were in Belfast you visited, from time to 
time, the various localities where disturbances were 
reported to exist? — Yes; I was about a good deal. 
I made it a point to be with the Magistrates in the 
course of each day, that there might be no difficulty 



about troops. 

2880. Was it your opinion that the available force 
of military and constabulary was exerted as efficiently 
as might have been done for the repression of the dis- 
turbances? — Well, with the exception of M'Connell’s 
funeral, I saw no great crowd of people. I do not 
know any instance in which we could have been called 
upon to act more impressively ; but in the earlier part 
of the proceeding they might have been called upon to 



do so. 

2881. Do you think that the presence of a larger force 
of military and constabulary, and the fact of their not 
being used energetically, would calculate to increase 
rather than to diminish the excitement ? — Itmaj^be so. 
I dare say it is. 

28S2. Riotous persons get accustomed to the presence 
of the forces ?— Yes. I think if the military are con- 
stantly brought into the presence of the mobs, and do not 
act, it familiarizes the mob with them. 

2883. Do you consider cavalry of great use iu dis- 
persing the rioters ?— Certainly ; the greatest. 

2884. Is there a cavalry force stationed in Belfast ? — 
There is a strong troop of dragoons ; in fact, as many 
men as the barracks can hold and accommodate. 

2885. Was additional cavalry sent into the town for 
these riots ?— Yes ; a considerable number. 

2886. Mr. Lyons On the arrival of the funeral at 

Sandy-row, did you not hear some shots, and did I not 
bring up the troop of Hussars ? — Yes. 

2887. On the return of the funeral to Sandy-row 
you heard some shots ? — Yes. 

2888. Did I not immediately bring up the Hussars 
to the top of the bridge ? — Yes. 

2889. And will you be kind enough, if you remem- 
ber, to state the exact conversation that occurred ? — 
That is difficult. I think you made the remark — “ We 
can get some of these fellows now,” but the crowd was 
so great that we could not get towards the place from 
which the shots were fired. There was a great crowd 



of women and children about, and we could not press 
on, so that the identity of the men who fired was lost. 

2890. Was I not most anxious to press forward and 
arrest the men ? — Oh, I must say that Mr. Lyons was 
most anxious then, as at all times, to do his duty. I 
may say that I have never seen a 'more zealous or ener- 
getic Magistrate than Mr. Lyons. 

2891. With regard to the conversation that occurred 
between the Marquess of Donegall and me, you will 
recollect that you were present when he mentioned 
that some officer said I did not arrest a man ? — Les. 

2892. I said that it might have been an error of 
judgment on my part, but the Marquess of Donegall was 
at the door of the club, and if he had ordered me I 
would have dispersed the mob ? — I have no doubt you 
said so, but I don’t remember it. 

2893. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It was not sug- 
gested that Mr. Lyons had not done his duty. We 
were most happy to hear General Haines’ opinion. 

Mr. Lyons . — I thought that reference had been made 

J K 2 
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to me that I should scarcely have allowed to pass with- 
out putting a question to the witness. It struck me 
that it had been suggested that I had done my duty 
with partiality. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — I abstained from expression 
of opinion, except in reference to the Messrs. Murphy 
and the girls. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Every facility will be 
given to Mr. Lyons for explaining his conduct. 

Mr. Lyons. — I am sure of that. I think it necessary 
to explain why I did not act beside the club. 

Mr. Commissioner Bariiy. — I, for one, and I am sure 
my brother Commissioner will say the same thing, 
would not think we had discharged our duty if we left 
Belfast without giving the fullest opportunity to develop 
every state of facts at all bearing on the inquiry. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And every consideration 



will be allowed for the difficult position in which yon 
were placed. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — With regard to the evidence 
of Dr. Dorrian, given yesterdajq a portion of it was 
misreported in one of the newspapers, and he is desirous 
to repeat what he did say. He was asked the question, 
whether in his judgment the Police Commissioner, 
assuming that one was to be appointed, should be a 
Magistrate, and should be armed with magisterial 
authority. Ilis reply was, that he should be a Magis- 
trate, but that he should not act in judicial matters, and 
should be responsible to the Government alone. 

Dr. Dorrian. — I would give the Commissioner the 
power of a Magistrate, but he should not exercise it 
judicially. The reason why 1 think he should be a 
Magistrate is, that in case of an emergency a Magistrate 
should not be wanting. 



Corporal John Casey examined by Mr. llamill. 



2894. You were in Belfast on the 18th of August 
last? — 1 v-as, sir. 

2895. I believe you saw some portion of the funeral 
procession ? — Yes, sir ; the whole of it. 

2890. Was the party you wore with at Glengall- 
strcet?— No ; 1 was near the bridge. 

2897. On the Sandy- row side of the bridge? — Yes. 

2898. Did you observe a number of cars coining first, 
and people on foot surrounding the cars ? — There were 
some cars, and an immense crowd of people. 

2899. Were they coming in order? — They were 
coming past twelve or fourteen deep. 

2900. Under whose command were you ? — Under the 
command of Major Penfcon. They turned down Glen- 
gall-street, and then turned to the left and crossed the 
bridge. 

2901. Did you hear any fire-arms? — I heard some 
arms exploding — shots firing. 

2902. From whom ? - From the cars. 

2903. About how many? — I heard over thirty or 
forty. 

2904. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In what part of 
Glengall-strcet ? — At the bridge, or about it. That was 
passing from Glengall-strcet across the bridge. 

2905. Mr. Hamill . — Were there shots from the 
crowd ?— I did not sec any from the crowd. I saw 
plenty of arms. I could sec them plainly. 

2900. What kind of arms were they ?— Some mus- 
kets. I dare say I saw about eight or ten, and plenty 
of pistols. 

2907. How many? — I cannot say. 

2908. Did you see any other weapons? — I saw many 
with sticks, ’i saw one man with an iron poker. They 
were large sticks. 

2909. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How was he hold- 



ing the poker? — The greater part of it was up his 
sleeve, and I could see a large knob that led me to 
believe that it was an iron poker. 

2910. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — IIow were the 
muskets carried ? — One man had one on his shoulder 
in a military manner ; another had one in his hand. 

2911. How was it carried ?— Carelessly. 

2912. Mr. llamill Were there any military in 

Glengall-strcet? — I was not there. I think there was. 

2913. Was there any cavalry? — Yes, plenty. Every 
one of them could have been made prisoners and 
searched. 

2914. Had you force enough to bar their progress if 
it was drawn across the road? — Plenty. 

2915. Did you see a Magistrate there ? — I would not 
know a Magistrate unless I was told. 

2916. Did you see any gentleman riding in plain 
clothes? — I am not certain. 

2917. Did you hear any person making an applica- 
tion to any other for liberty to disarm them? — No. 

2918. But they could have been disarmed if proper 
means had been taken? — They could have been dis- 
armed. Everything they had could have been taken 
from them. 

2919. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Who was the offi- 
cer in command? — Major Penton. 

2920. Did you call the attention of the officer in 
command, or think it necessary to do so? — No. I was 
only in the ranks myself. 

2921. Mr. llamill. — That was not your duty? — It 
was not my duty. 

2922. Did you hear the officer speak to anybody in 
plain clothes? — I did not. The part of the company I 
was in would not allow me to hear them. 



Sergeant Frederick 



Sergeant Frederick Leathern examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



2923. Do you belong to the same regiment as Casey? 
— I belong to the 84th. 

2924. Were you on the Boyne Bridge at M'Connell’s 
funeral on its entrance? — I was. 

2925. Were yon stationed on the bridge at the 
Sandy-row side ? — I was. 

2926. How many of a military force were there on 
that side of the bridge?— Well, sir, I cannot say 
exactly as to the number. 

2927. Was there a considerable number? — Thei'e 

292S. Was there any of the local police? — I saw a 
few of them there. 

2929. Were any miltary stationed at the end of the 
street called Glengall-strcet? — I am not certain. 

2930. Did you observe the crowd as they came over 
the Boyne Bridge — the people that came there? — I 
did. 

2931. Did you hear shots fired by them? — I both 
heard them and saw them. 



2932. Did you sec any guns with them? — I did not 
see any guns ; I saw pistols. 

2933. Did you see any other weapons ? — Reaping- 
hooks and sticks of different dimensions. 

2934. Who was in command of the force at your side 
of the bridge ? — Major Penton was. 

2935. IIow many reaping-hooks did you see? — I 
saw several. 

2936. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Reaping-hooks 
which arc used to cut down corn ? — To cut down corn. 

2937. Holding them in their hands ?— Holding them 
in their hands. 

2938. Do yon know the difference between a scythe 
hook and a common hook? — I know that a common 
hook is rounded ; that is, to the best of my opinion. 

2939. Mr. Hamill. — IIow were your men disposed or 
posted — along the side of the path ? — Yes. 

2940. On both sides ? — Yes. 

2941. And the crowd was passing through ? — Yes. 

2942. Will you describe what you saw on your side 
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of tbe procession ?— What I saw on my side of the pro- know which is the Sandy-row side ; but that side Fifth 1>ay. 
cession? towards the Pound November 17. 

2943. Did you observe the local police force ; did 294S. There would have been no difficulty in dis- 

they do’ anything?— -I never saw them do anything. arming them if any order had been giveu to do so ?— Sergeant Frederick 

2944. In your opinion, if orders had been given, Not the least. _ eil em ' 

could you have disarmed them ?— Quite easily. 2949. You heard no application to do so?— I did not 

2945. Do you remember whether your major or ofK- hear any. 

cer spoke to any person about disarming them?— No, 2950. Can you say how many shots were fired?— I 

ojr • I do not. cannot say as to the number ; a great many. 

2946. Was there any person with the military? — I 2951. Were you there when the funeral left Sandy- 

did see a magistrate there when the funeral procession row ? — I was not. 

was returning. He came down with General Haines. 2952. Where were you when you saw the funeral?— 

I believe the magistrate was Mr. Lyons. I did not see them till they were returning. 

2947. Were they on the Sandy-row side? — I do not 



Colour-Sergeant-Major William Farrell examined by Mr. Hamill. 



Colour-Sergeant- 
Major William 



2953. You belong to the S4tli ? — Yes. 

2954. Do you remember where you were stationed 
on"the day of M‘ConncH’s funeral ?— When the funeral 
came to Sandy-row bridge we were on the Christ 
Church side of it ; and when it was returning we were 
on the Sandy-row side. 

2955. You saw it leave and come back? — I did. 

2956-. Did you and your party remain stationary? — 

Our party was posted on the other side. 

2957. Will you tell us what you saw when it was 
leaving — did it come from the Sandy-row side of the 
bridge towards where you were ? —It did, sir. 

2958. Will you describe the order in which itcame?— 
There was a hearse with some people in front and about 
it, and twelve or fourteen or perhaps more cars in the 
rere, and an immense crowd on each side and in the rere. 

2959. Did you observe whether these people had. any 
arms .of any kind ? — I did, sir. 

2960. What was it that you observed ?— Large sticks 
and I saw the butt of a musket — one butt only on a car. 

2961. Did you observe any pistols at that time? — 
No, sir. 

2962. Can you say how many sticks you saw at that 
time ? — Not exactly, sir. 

2963. Did you hear any shots fired before the funeral 
came up to the bridge in the morning ? — I did not. 

2964. Or on the bridge? — No. 

2965. You did not hear any shots ? — Not during the 
time it was coming up. 

2966. But after it had passed out of sight, did you 
hear shots ? — X did. 

2967. How soon after?— They had time to go about 
400 yards. It was, perhaps, about a quarter of an hour. 

2968. Do you know the town of Belfast ? — Not well. 

2969. Do you know where Donegall-place is ? — 1 do. 

2970. From the time the funeral passed you, where 
you were stationed in Durham-street, could they have 
gone down as far as Donegall-place before you heard 
the shots? — I cannot say, because I never went to 
Donegall-place front that direction. 

2971. You do not know the distance ?— No. 

2972. From the time the procession went away till 
it returned, was your party moved? — It was, from 
Christ Church side to the other side. I do not know 



2980. At the time you left them, where were they Farrell, 
stationed ? — They were stationed on the left hand side 

of Sandy-row. 

2981. Did you hear shots fired from the time the 
procession came in sight coming over the bridge? — I 
did. 

2982. How far were you from them at the time 
they were firing the shots ? —Perhaps eighty yards or 
100. 

29S3. Did they continue to fire shots till they came 
near the military? — Till they passed ten yards clear of 
the bridge, that is, the first party. 

2984. Had they at that time passed where you were 
stationed? — They had not. 

2955. If at that time you had got orders to place 
your men across the road, could you have stopped them? 

■ — We certainly could. 

2956. Could you say how many shots were fired ? — 

I could not say exactly ; but there were many. 

2987. How many? — I should say, perhaps, fifty or 
forty. 

29SS. Were the shots fired from the cars ? — From the 
cars I saw them fired. 

2989. Did you sec the shots fired before they came 
to the bridge? — Yes, I saw them firing. 

2990. Did you see the fire-arms? — I saw pistols in 
the hands of the men. 

2991. Did you observe whether there were any 
muskets among them ? — I did not see a musket then, 
or at any time. 

2992. Can you say from the shots that you heard 
whether the arms were loaded with bullets, from 
the sound? — Yes ; I would say they were loaded with 
bullets. 

2993. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What direction did 
the shots come from ?— Immediately in the rere. 

2994. Were there any bullets picked up on the 
road? — One of the men in passing called attention to a 
bullet mark on the parapet of the bridge. 

2995. Was it fresh looking? — Yes. 

2996. Mr. 7 Tamili — Did you hear any orders given 
(o arrest anybody? — Holding the position I do, I would 
not like to report anything that 1 heard. 

2997. Were there any arrests made?— There were 



the name of the street. not. 

2973. Y’ou were under the command of Major Pen- 2998. Could there have been ?'— Yes, sir. 

ton ? The party that I belonged to was not under his 2999. Were there any applications made to make 

command. arrests?— I hope you will excuse me. I do not think 

2974. Who was your immediate officer? — Mr. Francis there was. But anything that passcu in a military 

Wilson. point of view, it would not he my place to speak of it. 

2975. You saw the procession coming hack ? — I did. 3000. Mr. Commissioner Doiyse. — Did you sec any 

2976. At the bridge, you cannot tell where the Magistrate there ?— I did. 

soldiers or cavalry were posted when the procession 3001. Whom did you sec?— Mr. Lyons, 

returned ? — I cannot, exactly. I had been sent by my 3002. Was lie there when the shots were fired .—No. 

officer a few minutes before — about ten minutes — down 3003. Did lie give any orders to have anybody 

to see if there was any disturbance on the other side of arrested? — I did not hear him. Nobody was arrested, 
the bridge, and I saw the party of men in Glengall-strcet. _ 3004. Mr. Lyons.— Was I on the Sandy-row side ?— 

2977. The procession came back on cars? — There No, sir. I saw you with a troop on the bridge, 

were a good many men on cars. 3005. I was not on the other side of the bridge ? 

2978. Your men were on foot ? — Yes. Not that I saw. 

2979. Some of the military were on the other side ? 3006. Mr. JInmill . — He came down to the slope of 

— There may have been, after I left. - the bridge, but diJ not leave it? — Exactly. 
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3007. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — General Haines, 
I understood you to express a doubt as to tbe possi- 
bility of disarming tbe crowds because they would dis- 
perse. Would that not depend in a great measure on the 
locality, whether it would be possible to surround them? 

General Haines. — Certainly. As we were stationed 
at Sandy-row, I do not think we could have done it. 

3008. You allude to the position of Sandy-row ? — 
Yes. For any operation of the sort I do not consider 
that soldiers are quite suited. 

3009. If you had drawn the military across the street, 
and sent the constabulary among them, while you sur- 
rounded them, could it have been effected ? — Certainly, 
supposing that our arrangements had been made. But it 
would require arrangements to be made ; it could hardly 
be done on the spur of the moment satisfactorily. 

3010. Suppose the locality was such as not to 
permit of their escaping down lanes and alleys ; suppose, 
for example, Donegall-place, could it not have been 
effected then? — I should say that it could, but it 
would require preparation to have all those things done. 
It would require arrangements to be made to bring 
things to that position. 



3011. Colonel Lightfoot. — At the time I referred to, 
there were forty constabulary men on the Boyne Bridge ; 
at the bottom ofDurham-street there were 250 men more; 
so that the mob could not have got over the bridge, 
and would have been shut in between the two parties. 

3012. General Haines. — I quite agree with Colonel 
Lightfoot. But I consider that a certain number of 
constabulary are necessary to act with troops. 

3013. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose the con- 
stabulary had been there, could the - mob have been 
disarmed? — General Haines. — We are all of us wise 
after the event. After a consultation, and we have 
thought over the matter, it puts on a new face. 

3014. But I understand you, Colonel Lightfoot, to 
say that, having regard to the force which you had, the 
procession could have been disarmed ? — Colonel Light- 
foot. — They might have been surrounded and required 
to lay down their arms, and they would have done it of 
their own accord. 

3015. Were you of that opinion at the time? — 
Colonel Lightfoot. — I was, and we all expected that it 
would have been done. 



Henry Barrett examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



3016. Were you in Sandy-row on the evening of the 
15th of August ? — No. I was there on Monday, the 
second week of the riots, between four and live o’clock. 

3017. Had there been any rioting on that day ? — 
There had, I believe, a great deal. 

3018. Was there a crowd of people there? — There 
were a great many people. 

3019. What number of people? — It is difficult to 
say. I should say from three to four hundred. 

3020. On both sides of the bridge ? — I only allude 
to the Durham-street side. 

3021 . Was there any Magistrate there ? — Mr. Verner 
and two other gentlemen, who appeared to be Magis- 
trates. I do not know whether they were or not. 

3022. How were those gentlemen occupied at the 
time? — I saw them walking up and down the middle 
of the street. 

3023. They passed several times up and down ? — 
Yes. The crowd was on each side of the street, and 
the Magistrates were walking up and down the middle 
of the street. 

3024. How was the mob occupied ? — Part of the 
mob was discussing the proceedings and the aspect of 
affairs at that particular period, but a great portion of 
them were preparing clubs for use, as I considered, in 
the riots, and they were squaring pieces of wood, and 
rounding them at the end. There had been a great 
deal of wrecking of houses before that time, and the 
weapons they were preparing appeared to be hand-rails 
of staircases and window-frames of bouses. 

3025. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — With knives? — 
Yes. 

3026. In the street? — Yes. 

3027. Was that going on to any observable extent ? 
— Oh, the whole time I was there, for half an hour, or 
three-quarters of an hour. 

3028. And were the magistrates in the immediate 
neighbourhood? — Well, Mr. Verner was there, cer- 
tainly. 

3029. And did he appear to pay any attention to 
what was going on ? — Not the slightest. I never heard 
him saying a word to the mob in any one way, nor they 
to him. 

3030. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And what was lie 
doing? — The three gentlemen were walking up and 
down the street — down to Christ Church and back again. 

3031. Ho did not call on them to disperse? — He did 
not. 

3032. Did he see them preparing the handles as 
you did ? — He must have seen them. 

3033. Was there any of the constabulary there ? — 
Yes, I noticed Sub-Inspector Garroway, and some of the 
local force. 

3034. Were there many people preparing these 
sticks ? — A great many. 



3035. With knives ? — With knives. 

3036. Sergeant Armstrong. — None of them were in- 
terfered with ? — Not at all. 

3037. You say that you were there from half an 
hour to three-quarters of an hour ? — Yes, about that 
time. 

3038. And you are sure that those gentlemen had as 
good an opportunity of seeing them as you had ? — Yes. 

3039. While you were there, was an outcry raised 
about the chapel ? — The crowd began sensibly to 
diminish, and to run up College-street, South ; and on 
asking some of them where they were going, they told 
me they were going to the St. Malachy’s chapel, where 
the Protestants were being shot down ; and the man 
who appeared to be leader, and had a formidable 
weapon, turned in a lathe, in his hand, urged those who 
were inclined to remain to go to the assistance of the 
Protestants. 

3040. Did he speak in a loud voice? — No. He 
passed up to the different knots of people. That was 
not in the presence of the Magistrates. 

3041. What became of the crowd ? — They were 
making up College-street, and I, to see where, followed 
them. 

3042. State what you witnessed ? — On arriving into 
Great Victoria-street I saw the crowds of people. I 
stopped to see what they were doing. I saw one of 
the men that I had seen in Sandy-row, and' whom 
I took to be a leader again. He was in a most excited 
state, and seemed to be in a most desperate way about 
not being able to get arms. He said that he had applied 
to the Magistrates, and that they had refused to protect 
them, and that they must get weapons to protect them- 
selves; that the Magistrates had refused to protect 
them, and that they were resolved to get weapons if 
they could. 

3043. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there any 
Magistrate there ? — No. 

3044. Did you afterwards on that day, see any 
of the Magistrates in any of the crowds ? — No, I 
did not, but I heard the leader of that party urge the 
crowd to go and get weapons at a gun-sliop. 

3045. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you see the funeral 
of JPConnell ? — At the time of the funeral of M'Connell 
I was in the upper story of the Liuen Hall, in the 
Library, right above the crowd, and I saw it from the 
window. I could see down Donegall-place. 

3046. State what you observed ? — As soon as the 

hearse showed itself in Donegall-place, a large crowd of 
men rushed out of Hercules-street, and raised' a great 
shout: On the hearse rounding Donegall-place, Mr. 

M‘ Ivit trick went to the horses’ heads, and he appeared 
to me to want to turn the procession into Chichester- 
street, and prevent their going through Donegall-place. 
The driver appeared to be perfectly willing to go down 
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Chicliester-street, and some people immediately about 
the hearse shouted, “ Go on, boys” — “ Go on, boys.” 
Mr. M'Kittrick was hustled out of the way, and a great 
number rushed to the front of the hearse to protect it 
from violence from the opposite party at Hcreules- 
strcet. I think on coming to the front of the Masonic 
Hall the first shot was fired from a pistol from the pro- 
cession. 

3047- Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In Donegal! -place? 

Yes. It was in the rere. Shortly two or three other 

shots were fired, and in the course of an instant or two 
there was a complete volley. Immediately afterwards 
there was firing from the party in Hercules-place. 

3048. Did you observe Mr. Lyons come up with the 
military 1 ? — After the procession came into Douegall- 
place, Mr. Lyons came up with the Hussars, and a party 
of constabulary, with fixed bayonets, came up at quick 
march. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We don’t think it at all 
material by which party the firing commenced — whe- 
ther from one side or the other. 

3049. Sergeant Armstrong. — I am told that it was 
Mr. Greene who was there ?— I knew Mr. Greene and 
Mr. M'Kittrick. I think it was Mr. M'Kittrick. 

3050. If there had been a reasonable force could the 
funeral have been turned down Chicliester-street? — It 
could easily have been done. 

3051. You did not observe any of the constabulary 
or the local police? — No. There might be one or two 
or three. 

3052. Do yon know the straight way to the Knock? 
—Yes. 

3053. Did the funeral go a great way round ? — Not 
a great round, but it was a round. 

3054. Did you anticipate the funeral ? —There was a 
letter in the Whig that morning, calling the attention 
of the authorities to the fact that the funeral was likely 
to be a great Orange procession. 

3055. In the newspaper ?— Yes. I had a few mo- 
ments to spare, and I went there. 

3056. Mi-. Commissioner Barry. — Did the turning 
up Donegall-place appear to be the result of a sudden 
impulse or to be preconcerted? — I cannot say that there 
was any stoppage at all. It appeared to me as if they had 
intended to go that way. The driver turned the hearse 
that way, and was immediately met by Mr. M'Kittrick. 

3057. And he did his best to stop it ? — Yes. 

3058. Did you go to St. Malachy’s chapel on that 
occasion that you have referred to ? — No, I was on my 
way and I saw soldiers located at Christ Church, and I 



stopped there. I saw the mob coming from St. Mala- Fifth Day. 
ehy’s chapel, and therefore I did not go. — — 

3059. Did you see Doctor Cooke’s church wrecked ? M embe r . 

— No, I did not. Henry B arras. 

3060. That church was wrecked?— I saw it after- 
wards. Many windows were broken. 

3061. Where is Doctor Cooke’s church situated ? — In 
May-street. 

3062. Did you see the Brown-street schools? — No, I 
did not. 

3063. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If this funeral had 
gone along Chicliester-street, the whole length of Done- 
gall-place would have been between the procession aud 
Hercules place ? — Yes. 

3064. Now, when the procession came up, was there 
a large body of men at the corner of Hercules-strect ? — 

Yes, there was ; as soon as the head of the procession 
came into Donegall-place there was a large body of men 
at the corner of Hercules-place. 

3065. The entrance is just between the Catholic In- 
stitute and the Ulster Club? — Just where Donegall- 
place opens into Castle-place. 

3066. A mob was gathered at the entrance of Her- 
cules street ? — Yes, as soon as the head of the proces- 
sion showed itself in Donegall-street a large body of 
men came out. 

3067. Did you observe shots from that body ? — Yes, 

I observed shots from them. 

3068. Were those shots fired at the procession ? — I 
cannot say that they were fired at the procession. 

They were fired into the air. They appeared to be 
fired as in bravado. The first shot from Hercules- 
street may have been fired before the procession came up. 

3069. Do you know whether anybody was wounded? 

I do not know. I went to the police court, and a 

man was brought in charged with firing into the pro- 
cession. 

Mr. Barras.—l forgot to say that as soon as the pro- 
cession got into Donegall-place a great many people on 
the cars in the procession waved orange handker- 
chiefs. When the hearse passed it was received with 
cheers. 

3070. Sergeant Armstrong — Was there any Magis- 
trate with the hearse? — Yes. 

3071. Was Mr. Lyons there when the orange hand- 
kerchiefs were waved ? — He was there at the time. 

3072. Did it appear as if the handkerchiefs were 
waved to give a party colour to the procession ? — 

Exactly. They were brought out as soou as they 
heard the shout of the Hercules-strect men. 



Robert Young examined by Mr. JTamill. 



3073. Of what profession are you ? — An architect. 

3074. Were you employed professionally in Belfast 
on any of the days of the riots? — I recollect the day of 
the fight at the chapel. 

3075. Was it on Saturday?— I really cannot remem- 

3076. Was it on Monday ?— If I had had notice be- 
fore to-day that I should have been required here, I 
could have brought a memorandum that I made of 
what I saw ; but I do not remember the day. 

3077. When were you near St. Malachy’s chapel? 

I was making a survey of property adjoining Great 

Victoria-street. Hope-street, I think, is the name of the 
street. 

3078. Did you observe any crowd of persons or hear 
firing on tliat day ?— I did, and I saw a crowd also. 

3079. Was it from that crowd that j’ou saw the 
firing, or heard it ? — No, I heard distant firing at the 
chapel, and I saw knots of rioters standing at the en- 
trance of the street. I saw those men passing down, 
and I was apprehensive of what they might do, and I 
was afraid to go into the field. At last I went in. 
Then I saw those men going immediately towards the 
Dublin road. I saw them firing, but I think it was 
merely by way of bravado. Then I saw two of the 
local police coming across from the old Dublin road. 
They met those men. The first of the men had a large 



bludgeon. The constable went up and caught the 
bludgeon. They wrestled for a minute, the constable 
apparently trying to take the bludgeon. At last he 
ceased, and gave the man a push, and said that there 
was no use his going there without fire-arms. 

3080. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The constable 
said that? — Yes. 

3081. Mr. Hamill Do you think the wrestling was 

pretended ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — This is a charge of a 
specific act, and where a specific charge is made against 
an individual of the police force, I think the evidence 
ought to be of a strictly legal character. 

3082. Mr. Hamill. — After lie said to the man that 
there was no use in his going there without fire-arms, 
did you see where he went to? — He went in the direc- 
tion of the Dublin road, and the others followed. 

3083. Had the others fire-arms ? — A considerable 
number of men similarly armed passed on in the same 
direction. 

3084. Had any of those men fire-arms ? — I saw them 
firing pistols. 

3085. Those men that you spoke of ?— Yes. 

30S6. Was that in the presence of the police ? — Yes. 

3087. Of the two constables ? — Yes. 

3088. Did you hear the constables say anything to 
them ? — Nothing but the words I have mentioned. 
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3089. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At wliat hour of 
the day was that? — I think it was about five o’clock. 

3090. Sergeant Armstrong. — Are you able to fix the 
day by any remarkable event. — Yes ; it was the same 
evening that the attack was made on Saint Malachy’s 
church. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3091. Were there any more than those two men? — 
I should say that there were half-a-dozen at least. 

3092. How many had bludgeons?. — At least six. 

3093. Did the policeman, in your opinion, appear to 
use his best endeavours to wrest' the stick from the 
man ? — He did not. 

3094. It was all, in your opinion, pretence ? — That 
was the aspect it had to me. 

3095. Did you make any charge against him ? — I 
did not. I did not know the man. 

3096. What was the number on his collar? — I was 
not near enough to see. 



3097. Where were you standing? — In the field. 

3098. What distance off? — Apparently about twenty 
yards. 

3099. You could not have been mistaken? — There 
was a person near me who drew my attention to the 
matter. 

3100. Will you undertake to say that the words the 
policeman used wore not “ there is no use in me going 
there without fire-arms ?”— Certainly not ; it was “you.” 

"3101. Was Saint Malachy’s chapel garrisoned at that 
time ? — I cannot say.- I heard shots there. 

3102. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Could you have 
taken the number of the policeman if you. had chosen ? 
— I suppose I could ; but I had something else to do, 
and it was rather a risky place. 

3103. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you make any 
complaints to the police authorities? — I did not. I 
anticipated some day that I would. I mentioned it to 
one or two. 



Mr. John JIPLaughlin examined by Sergeant. Armstrong. 



3104. I believe you live in High-street? — Ihavemy 
I dace of business there. 

3105. What is your business?— General business. 

3106. What kind of a shop do you keep?— A whole- 
sale grocery. 

3107. Nearly opposite to Neill’s, the gunsmith? — 
Yes. 

3108. On which side of the street ? — On the right- 
hand side, facing down towards the quay. 

3109. Were you at your place of business when the 
crowd attacked Neill’s shop? — I was. 

3110. At about what o’clock? — I suppose it was 
about eleven or twelve o’clock. 

3111. About how many in number were they? — 
About 150, 1 think. There were not more than 150. 
There were a great number of boys. From my own 
knowledge of them I hardly considered that they were 
of the same class as the ship carpenters. There were a 
number of boys among them. I saw them coming up 
to Mr. Neill’s, the gunsmith, and Mr. Neill, when he 
saw them, put up the shutters, and they began to prize 
tjio shutters. 

3112. From the time they appeared in sight how long 
did they remain there ?— They were more than half an 
hour working about the shutters before they accom- 
plished their purpose. 

3113. Did they effect their purpose at last ? —They 
did. They got down the shutters, and broke open 
the windows, and got into the front of the shop. They 
took out guns and pistols, and everything they could 
lay hands on. They then broke into Mr. Currie’s shop, 
and supplied themselves with scythes, pitchforks, and 
reaping hooks, shovels and spades. Some of those who 
had not been successful in getting pistols tried to bar- 
gain with those who had. A hundred respectable 
people were lining the street, and looking on without 
the slightest attempt to interfere with them. 

3114. About how long was that going on ? — Upwards 
of half an hour. 

3115. That is a public frequented street? — It is. It 
was within three minutes’ walk of where a number of 
Magistrates were sitting in consultation at the Ulster 
Club at the time. 

3116. Did you observe any local policemen there at 
the time? — I went in every direction to look for one 
and 1 could find none. I saw that the thing was as- 
suming a serious appearance, and I went into my own 
house. I was hardly there until I saw a policeman in 
plain clothes passing on. He neither looked on one 
side nor on the other. I jvas very much astonished. 
Ho went on to the police-office. I followed him and 
overtook him. I said to him, “ I saw you looking on 
at the mob breaking into the shop. Why did you not 
take a car and bring some of the Magistrates here and 
stop their plunder ?” He said that it was none of his 
business. 

3117. Do you know the man’s name? — Yes ; his 
name is Reilly. 



3118. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did he say any- 
thing else ? — I said it is your business. Any person 
connected with the police ought when it occurred, im- 
mediately to bring some Magistrate. Well, he said that 
he was going to look about closing some magazine. I 
recognised him as belonging to tlie Town Council. I 
saw himgoing about with them. Isaw another policeman. 
He was helping to keep up the lamp-post at Bathurst’s. 
He was talking carelessly with one or two other people 
at his ease. I said to him, “Is not this a nice state of 
things here in Belfast, without the slightest protection — 
no Magistrate to apply to? I want to know if you cannot 
send some man who would identify some of these people 
hereafter ?” I got the same answer, that it was none of 
his business; that he was appointed to look after the 
Town Hall, and that there were only two or three more 
there besides himself, and that he could not let any of 
them go. 

3119. Sergeant Armstrong. — How far was it from 
where you had seen the man leaning against the lamp- 
post ? — About three minutes’ walk would have brought 
him to the place. When I returned back I found the 
same crowd, and the same thing going on. The rioters 
were there when I returned. 

3120. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And all this took 
place in broad noon-day ? — Yes. It was the most dis- 
graceful thing that I ever saw. 1 could not have ima- 
gined that such a thing could have occurred in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

3121. What time elapsed from the time the mob 
made its appearance until it went away? — I am satis- 
fied that it was over three-quarters of an hour. 

3122. And no attempt was made to arrest any of 
them? — Not the slightest attempt. In two hours 
afterwards the police had come down to look at it. 
That astonished me. They seemed to attack the shop 
deliberately, as if every man should be supplied with 

3123. Mr. Commissioner Dowse How many stand 

of arms did they take ? — I heard four pistols and about 
twenty guns; and I suppose eighty or 100 implements 
from Currie’s. I saw them deliberately exchanging 
them. One man got a gun and lie found that the stock 
was tied to the barrel, and he found that it was no use. 
He went to a shop at the corner of Church-lane. Mr. 
Read, the owner of the shop, was standing at the door, 
and he said, “ here, take this gun.” 

3124. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you present 
at this? — No; I saw the gun that was given to Mr. 
Read, with a hole in the breach. The man had the 
audacity to call back for it on the next morning. 

3125. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were you in Belfast on 
the day of M'Connell’s funeral? — I was. I was dining 
at the Plough Hotel, and I jumped up from dinner aud 
walked out, and when I got to Corn-market, I saw the 
people firing in the rere from the cars. 

3126. Was there anything like a conflict ? — There 
was a Magistrate on horseback. It is useless to meu- 
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tion bis name. I saw tliem in the crowd deliberately- 
firing half a dozen pistols. 

3127. Who was the Magistrate ?— Mr. Lyons. I saw 
half a dozen pistols fired beside Mr. Lyons. He could 
have put his hand out from his horse and have taken 
the fellows by the neck. 

3128. W ere any arrests made ? — No arrest. 

3129. The firing was going on near Mr. Lyons ? — It 

seemed to be like a gala. It seemed as if the troops 
were accompanying them more as a portion of the 
funeral cortege than anything else. . 

3130. Lid you afterwards apply to any Magistrate? 

On that day I wrote a note to the Magistrates. I 

wrote a note to Mr. Orme, and all the other Magistrates 
generally, stating that, as there were some 2,100 troops 
in town besides the local police — which I did not con- 
sider as of much use at any time — it was only right 
that the people of the town should have such limited 
protection as they could get by putting the constables 
on their beats again. 

3131. Lid you observe firing on any occasion in 
North-street ?— Yes. I should say it was outlie 15th 
•or 16th. There was a great row in Millfield, Peter’s- 
hill, and Mullen’s-avenue. 

3132 Describe the firing in North-street?— I cannot 
describe it minutely. I was too much afraid to go up 
there ; but immediately I made it my business to go 
to look for some Magistrate, and I found it impossible 
to get a hold of one. I saw large bodies of troops 
through the streets, and I said to the officer in com- 
mand, “ Have you no Magistrate ?” The riot was going 
•on somewhere in that locality. The officer said, “We 
had some one on a car riding before us, but I do not 
know where he is now.” 1 went to look for the Magis- 
trate, and I could not get him for a considerable time. 

I saw Mr. Sinclair and I spoke to him. He said that 
he could do nothing ; that there had been a meeting of 
Magistrates, and that they had divided themselves into 
districts, and that his district was there, and he could 
not go out of it. I considered that mere red-tapeism. 

3133. Did you observe persons whom you considered 
to be of an official character ?— I did, and applied to 
several of them. 

3134. What answer did you get ? — The usual answer 
throughout, that the people did not belong to them. 
They paid no attention whatever to me. 

3135. Did they interfere?— No ; they said that it 
was no business of theirs, and that I should go to Mr. 
Greene. 

3136. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What do you 
mean by the persons belonging to them ? — I mean that 
they did not belong to the Town Council. I found that 
In many cases. 

3137. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you know the 
policeman that you got that answer from? — I did. I 
took the number, and it was mentioned publicly in the 
papers at the peace meetings. 

3138. Are you in a situation to give us the numbers ? 
— Not correctly at present. 

3139. But you could get them? — I can. I may 
mention that I have had in many cases to observe the 
conduct of the local police. I have observed that I 
•could place no confidence in them. On one occasion I 
pointed out to two constables in coloured clothes where 
a man fired into a crowd, and they did not take any 
steps to arrest the man. 

3140. Did you point out the man ?— -Yes. I applied 
to those two men, and they refused to interfere. 

3141. Could you give me the names of those men ? — 
I could. This is a matter that I was examined to in 
1857. 

3142. Sergeant Armstrong.— Do you know the state 
of feeling among the Catholic population? Have they 
confidence in them ? — Not the slightest confidence. I 
believe it to be a great mischief. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that the same number of men, constituted on a 
different plan, and not connected with the people of the 
town, could keep the peace of the town if we had two 
Magistrates, the one a Catholic and the other a Pro- 
testant. I think the local police would be very good 
out of Belfast, but I would not allow one of them 



3143. You have heard the suggestion as to the Fifth Day. 
organization of the force on the plan of the metropolitan November 17. 

police? — I think that that would be a very proper force ; 

but I do not think that there is occasion for the great John M'Lauglilin. 
increase of force which has been proposed. I think a 

lesser number would do all that is required. 

3144. Did you hear anything of a meditated attack 
on the navvies before it occurred? — No. 

3145. Did you make any application to anybody 
for protection ? — Yes ; I took a great deal of interest 
in the matter. 

3146. State what you did? — I was standing talking 
to one of the Magistrates at the time, wheu a horseman 
rode up, stating that there were people firing at the 
navvies, and that a number of them had escaped across 
a slob, towards Ballymacarrett, and asking that troops 
should be sent in that direction to cut them off, thinking 
that they would make a raid into Ballymacarrett, 

Mr. Sinclair said that he would not do anything in the 
matter, that he had his own duty to perform. The 
same answer he had given to me on a previous occasion 
he gave to the man that came on horseback. He was 
in his own district at the time. I went to get a Magis- 
trate, and first I went to Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Gray. 

They were attending to their duties, with regard to the 
special constables, and they desired us to go to head- 
quarters. 

3147. What were they doing? — Mr. Ferguson was 
engaged swearing in special constables. I went to 
head-quarters and applied for troops. Major Esmonde 
immediately sent off a number of constabulary. Mr. 

Lanyon took charge of another body. I went along 
with them. We had not proceeded far when we met 
Mr. Lyons returning. 

3148. It was you who gave the information?— I went 
there, and I met Mr. Lyons returning. 

3149. Have the local police their beats along the 
docks ? — They have ; but I suppose that there were no 
local force there, if I am to judge from the other police. 

During the riots there were no police through the town. 

3150. Do you know whether, after you met Mr. 

Lyons, there was any further attack on the navvies? — 

No ; I am not aware of it. I know that, finding that we 
had no faith or confidence in the measures that were 
taken to preserve the peace of the town, the body was 
obliged to call a meeting for our own protection. 

3151. Whatbody? — The Catholic body were obliged 
to call a meeting to devise some measures to protect 
themselves. A meeting was held, and steps were taken. 

We formed a peace society, and I was one of the peace 
committee. A number of us on both sides exerted 
ourselves very much, and I attribute very much to our 
influence the settlement of the riots, much more than 
1 do to any force that was brought to bear on them ; 
because I considered that from the very first there was 
such a bad distribution of the force, such a. want of 
organization and system, that really I consider that 
nothing was done. Large crowds were watching the 
Ulster Club-house. I consider that with 100 men I 
could have put down the whole riots myself. 

3152. From your observation, did the Magistrates act 
with energy? — They acted with the greatest amount of 
pusillanimity and partiality. 

3153. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were the peace 
meetings composed of persons of all religious persua- 
sions? — They were composed of all sorts oi people. 

3154. Are you able to say why they did not assemble 
sooner? — It would have been a slur on the authorities 
of Belfast. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3155. I believe in all previous riots High-street was 
considered a quiet district?— Yes; but I have seen a 
good deal of rioting in High-street. 

3156. Have you seen rioting on previous occasions ? 
— Yes. 

3157. Was not the rioting confined heretofore to 
Sandy-row and Durbam-strcet?— Yes. 

3158. Do you not know that a local constable was 
stationed down at Higli-strect? — I cannot say. lie 
might have been there ; I dare say he was^ 
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Fifth Day. 3159. Suppose he had been there, did you want the 
November 17 man *'° arrest one hundred armed men ? — There was no 

’ occasion for him to do that. He might easily have 

John M‘Laughlin. identified a number of them. 

3160. Have you been living in the town all your 
life ?— Yes. 

3161. Hid you know any of those parties — could you 
have identified any of them ? — I could not. I did not 
know the names of the parties. 

3162. Hr. Commissioner Barry. — Y our statement 
comes to this, that, whether the local police were there 
or not, beyond a doubt, a local constable ought to have 
been on the beat at the time? — Yes. 

3163. Mr. Dinnen. — You saw a policeman in plain 
clothes, and that that man did not make any arrest — 
did you not know very well that that man was the 
Inspector of the Fire Brigade ? — I do not know. I 
observed that he was a decent, respectable man. 

3164. He was the first man who gave you offence ? 
— I thought that he should have done as I asked, being 
connected with the Town Council. 

3165. No matter what his duty was, you think he 
should have gone out ? — Decidedly. 

3166. The next man was supporting the lamp-post? 
— Yes. 

3167. And you make the same complaint of him ? — 
Yes. 

3168. Do you know his business? — I do not know it. 

3169. Do you not know that he is the Inspector of 
Cars ? — I do not know. He was one of the same ; they 
were all in coloured clothes. 

3170. Was not the other man in charge of the 
office? — He was. I asked him to send some man to 
toll the Magistrates, and he told me that it was none of 
his business, that he could only muster three men, and 
that he could not spare any of them ; but he said I 
might go myself after a Magistrate. 

3171. You have expressed the same opinion about 
the constables before? — Yes. 

3172. When did you first form it? — I always had it. 

3173. About how long have you had it? — Fourteen 
or fifteen years. 

3174. Did you always entertain the same opinion of 
them ?— Always. 

3175. That your body had no confidence in them?— 
Yes. 

3176. And they have been written upon to a great 
extent ? — Yes. I think they should have been written 
upon higher. 

3177. Do you not think that the ship carpenters 
caused the peace of the town? — The ship carpenters 
I always knew to be a decent sort of fellows. I knew 
them a number of years ago, but I think they are de- 
generated. 

3178. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Had Neill time to 
put up his shutters ? — Yes, he put them up. 

3179. Why ?. — There was a rumour through the town 



that several pawnbroking establishments had been 
broken into. 

3180. For fire-arms? — Yes, for fire-arms. 

3181. Then Neill put up his shutters? — Yes. 

3182. And the mob prized them open ? — Yes. 

3183. And got into the shop? — I do not think they 
got into the shop at all, the guns were in the windows. 

3184. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you mention 
at what hour of the day it was ? — It was in the middle 
of the day. 

3185. A number of the inhabitants were enrolled as 
special constables ? — Hundreds of special constables had 
been enrolled. A dozen or two of special constables 
might have stopped the wrecking of the shop. 

3186. Did you observe whether the party had any 
arms ? — All had clubs. They dropped their clubs for 
other things when they got a better supply.- 

3187. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The hardware shop 
is next door to Neill’s ? — It is three or four doors off. 

3188. What is the name of the owner of it? — Currie. 

3189. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you see the 
navvies when they turned out?— I did not see them, 
but I heard of it. It was a well-known fact. I can 
bring a person to corroborate my statement. I think 
I may also mention that previous to the riots on the 6th 
of August, on Saturday, the constabulary could hardly 
but be aware of the fact that hundreds of people went 
up on that evening with drums and fifes up the Malone- 
road, and they might have been prepared for the out- 
break. I saw them myself. 

3190. Where did you see them on Saturday even- 
ing? — I saw them with drums and fifes going up the 
Maloue-road at about half-past seven or eight o’clock. 

3191. Were there many of them? — Several hundreds, 
going in strength to some rendezvous. 

3192. Mr. Hamill. — Do you live up that road ?— 

3193. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you call the 
attention of the police authorities, either the local police 
or the constabulary, to the fact? — I did not, because 
the constabulary see the thing occurring weekly for 
months. 

3194. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you mean the 
local police? — No, I mean the constabulary at the 
Bradbury-place Station. I thought it useless to tell 
them. On the Saturday before last I saw a similar 
crowd. 

3195. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I suppose they 
went into the rural districts ? — Yes. The fact is, that 
our body wish particularly that no action should be 
taken about it ; so much so that the Observer did not 
publish the burning of the effigy. 

3196. Mr. Dinnen . — Did you on Saturday evening 
see a procession go past your house ? — No ; certainly 
not. 

3197. Did you hear any fifes on Saturday ? — I heard 
the beating of drums. 



John Clarke. 



John Clarice examined by Mr. Hamill. 



31 9S. What is your name? — John Clarke. 

3199. Do you recollect the day the Baulcmore Peni- 
tentiary was wrecked ? — I do. 

3200. Do you know Mr. Sullivan, the sub-editor of 
the Observer ? — I do. 

3201. Did you see him assaulted? — Yes. 

3202. At the time ho was being assaulted did you see 
a Magistrate? — I saw Captain Verner. 

3203. Did you hear any person speak to Captain 
Verner? — Yes ; there was a man who came running on 
to him, and told him, and he said that he had no busi- 
ness in the crowd. Captain Verner was standing look- 
ing at him. He was not more than thirty yards off. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Captain Verner is not 
here. 

Sergeant A I'mstrong. —That is not our fault. 

3204. Mr. Hamill. — What did Captain Verner say in 
reply ? — He said that no man had any business in that 
crowd. 



3205. Did you see him give any assistance ? — I did 
not. 

3206. Had he any military? — About thirty men and 
an officer. There was a second message, and the officer 
got them into order, and marched them across the street, 
and never went near the mob. He marched immedi- 
ately past where we were standing. 

3207. Then, in point of fact, there was an officer and 
military and a Magistrate standing by while the mob 
was beating a single man ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

3208. About how many men were round Mr. Sulli- 
van ? — About a hundred. 

3209. How many struck him ? — I saw at one time 
six all round him, and the sticks were bounding off 
him. 

3210. Had the majority of them sticks ? — Yes. 
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3211. How far was the party of military from that 
crowd ? — About thirty yards. 

3212. If you had been in command of the military 

could you have arrested any of the party ? — Yes ; I 
could easily. . „ , r . x , , 

3213. You could have done it? — Yes; with ten 

3214. How far were you off from Mr. Verner when 
you heard the men telling him that a man was a-killmg ? 
__I was standing within half a yard of him. 

3215. Could you have made any mistake as to what 
you heard him say ? — No mistake. 

J 3210 . Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— What was it? — 
That no man had any business in such a crowd. 

3217. Mr. Commissioner Barry — About how long 
did that transaction take from the time when Mr. Sul- 
livan was assaulted till he escaped ? — About ten minutes 
at furthest. 

3218. And Captain Verner was ten minutes looking 
at the proceeding ? — I cannot say that he was looking 



at it all the time. He had been looking at it for about 
two minutes before the messenger came up. 

3219. Had you seen Captain Verner before the first 
assault ? — Yes. 

3220. Did you see him afterward ? — No, I did not see 
him. 

3221. Did he change his position ? — He just stood, he 
and the officer, facing the crowd. 

3222. From the time you went Captain Verner was 
about the same position ? — Yes ; from the first time I 



Fifth Day. 



November 17 . 
John Clarke. 



saw him. 

3223. Was it in the beginning that you spoke to 
him? — I do not think it was. I did not pay much 
attention to him. 

3224. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you know the 
officer in charge of the military ? — I would know him 
again. 

3225. Mr. Commissioner Barry Do you know 

what his regiment was ? — I do not know, but I could 
identify the officer. 



SIXTH DAY. SlythDat. 

Friday, 18 th November, 1864 . November is. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



John Fagan examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



John Fagan. 



3226. Were you at work at the docks on the day of 
the attack of the ship carpenters ? — Yes. 

3227. Do you recollect what day it was ?— The 17th 
of August. 

322S. Are you a navvy yourself?— No, sir. 

3229. What were you doing there on that day ? — I 
was working, wheeling mud. 

3230. About how many men were at work helping 
the navvies ? — Between forty and fifty. 

3231. Was your son there? — Yes, he was. 

3232. Did not your brother lose his life in consequence 
of his wounds on that day ? — Y es. 

3233. About what o’clock did you observe people 
coming towards you ? — At about ten minutes to tBree, 

sir- 

3234. Did you notice them doing anything before 
they came up to you ? — No, sir ; the first thing I heard 
was shots. 

3235. The first thing then that called your attention 
to them was shots ?— Yes, sir. 

3236. Of course you looked to the quarter from which 
the shots came? — Yes, sir. 

3237. About how many were there in the crowd from 
which the shots came ? — At that time I could not see 
the ship carpenters. After the shots there was a shout 
to get out of Mr. Smith’s yard, to leave our work, for we 
were in danger. 

3238. Who is Mr. Stack?— He is the contractor. 
He was there at the time. 

3239. Did you do so ? — We all ran to the ship-yard. 

3240. Was there a cover there? — There was the 
shelter of a temporary shed. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not think that 
these details are material. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — There is no way in. which we 
can ascertain the lapse of time so well. It would be 
very material if it should turn out that an hour had 
elapsed. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I will not stop you at 
present, as you seem to consider this material, hut we 
do not wish to go into mere matters of detail. 

Sergeant Armstrong. — It is merely to ascertain the 
lapse of time. 

3241. Your attention was first attracted by the shots ? 
— Yes. 

3242. Did the firing continue ? — Yes. 

3243. Did any bullets come near you ?— Yes ; and 
we got round the corner of the shed. 

3244. Did you see at any time those men that were 
firing?— Nothing ; only I saw the crowd. 

3245. Did you see a crowd of men ? — Yes. 

3246. -At the time you got a view of them how many 



were there in the crowd ? — At the first view of them 
there might have been six or seven hundred, but I 
cannot say exactly. 

3247. About how far from the shed were they ? — 
They were about four perches. 

3248. Did they come closer to you ? — Yes, sir. 

3249. Did you make your escape from the shed ? — 
Some of the men at the back of the shed went out of 
the yard towards the street. A small body of them at 
first retreated up the street, and then reinforced them- 
selves and came down. 

3250. Who ? — The ship carpenters. 

3251. And they got reinforcements ? — Yes. 

3252. What did they do then ? — They came with a 
rush down. We ran then. 

3253. To the mud bank? — No; we ran to the coast- 
guard station. 

3254. Trying to get in ? — No, sir. The first thing 
we tried to do was to launch the boat. They prevented 

3255. Who did? — The coast-guard, with fixed 
bayonets. 

3256. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How many of you 
were there at the time when the coast-guard prevented 
you ? — I do not know how many. 

3257. About how many ? — Fourteen or fifteen. We 
would not get leave, and then we ran away from the 
crowd towards the end of the Twin Island. 

3258. Did you stop there ? — No, not at that time. 
We ran, three of us, my brother, my son, and myself, 
to a tug boat, which was lying at the Twin Island, 
while the crowd were beating some men, and we called 
out to the men in the tug boat, “ for God’s sake to throw 
us a rope.” 

3259. You called to the people in the tug boat to 
throw you a rope ? — Yes. 

3260. Did they throw you a rope ? — No. 

3261. Sergeant Armstrong. — What were the ship 
carpenters doing at this time ? — They were beating 
some men at the coast-guard house. 

3262. Did they throw you a rope from the tug boat ? 
— They did not. 

3263. What became of you then ? — We ran to the 
end of the Twin Island. I stripped to my shirt. My 
son took down his trowsers, and took off his shoes, and 
they came down on us. 

3264. And attacked you ? — Yes. 

3265. Your brother got severe wounds ? — "When first 
they came down a man with a. gun says to me, “Why 
did you strip ?” says I, “ to save my life.” 

3266. Was he of the ship carpenters’ party? — He 
was. 

L 2 
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Sixin Day. 
November 18. 
John Fagan. 



3267. What became of yon at last? Where did you 
escape to ? — The man struck me with a gun ; another 
man attacked my brother with an adze, and he lost his 
life. We swam, me and my son, over to a mud bank, 
on the county Antrim side. My son took me on his 
back, and when he was exhausted I got off again, and 
he held me up with one hand, and swam with the 
other. We then got on to the mud bank. 

3268. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Where is the Twin 
Island ? — It is on the county Antrim side. 

326 D. Sergeant Armstrong. — And hid yourself there ? 
We just laid down anyhow. 

3270. Did they follow you over? — They could not 
get over there. When they put us into the water they 
threw stones at us as well as they could. 

3271. From the time they first attacked you till you 
got to the far bank ? — From the time the firing took place 
first until we were safe over on the end of the bank I 
could not readily say how long it was, but it might all 
take place in the inside of an hour. 

3272. During that time, whatever time it was, did 
you sec any local police or constabulary, or soldiers, or 
did anybody come to your relief? — None, sir. 

3273. Did you see any attempt to interfere with the 
ship carpenters, or to stop them ? — None. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We may take it as a con- 
ceded fact that the district of the docks was unpro- 



tected — in point of fact the docks were not taken into' 
consideration in the arrangement of the districts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

3274. Were any of the navvies hurt before they were 
refused admission to the coast-guard station ? — I do not 
know. 

3275. If you had been allowed to get into the house- 
could you have saved yourselves ? — Yes. 

3276. But you were prevented by the coast-guard 
with fixed bayonets ? — Yes ; if we had got in we would 
have been safe. 

3277. In point of fact could not the coast-guard have 
saved you ? — Yes, they could. 

3278. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I-Iow many coast- 
guards are there ? — Five, to the best of my knowledge. 

3279. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ask to get 
into the house? — Yes; when they refused to let the 
boat go we ran to the door. 

3280. Did you tell them you wanted to get in ? — 
Yes. 

3281 . Mr. Commissioner Barry — What did you say ? 
— I told them they were chasing us for our lives, and 
for God’s sake to let us in to save us. 

3282. And they would not? — Five of them stopped 
us from getting in with fixed bayonets. 



Joseph Thompson. 



Joseph Thompson examined by Mr. Hamill. 



3283. What is your name ? — Joseph Thompson. 

3284. What are you ? — An acting-constable of the 
constabulary force. 

3285. Is there a barrack of your force in North 
Queen-street ? — There is. 

3286. North Queen-street runs in front of the bar- 
rack and the poorhouse? — Yes. 

3287. Do you remember is there a street leading 
from York-strect, and running parallel to Doncgall- 
street? — Yes, there is Frcdcrick-street. 

3288. Do you recollect on any day seeing a body of 
men coming up Fredcrick-strcet, in the direction of 
North Queen-street? — I do. 

3289. Do yon know on what day that was ? — 1 think 
it was on the 16th day of August. 

3290. Do you recollect at what hour of the day it 
was? — I think, as near as I can guess, it was between 
two and three o’clock. 

3291. Can you form an opinion of the number of men 
that were in the crowd? — I should say 100 or 150. I 
do not think there was a man among the whole of them. 
They were mostly boys. 

3292. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What do you mean 
by boys? — Up to twenty years old; lumps of fellows 
from eight years old. 

3293. Mr. Hamill. — Did you observe in that crowd 
any fire-arms ? — I did. 

3294. Were they guns or pistols? — I saw no pistols, 
but I saw lots of guns. 

3295. IIow many ? — I should say from forty to fifty. 

3296. Will you tell me how those guns were carried ? 
— They had them generally on their shoulders ; a great 
number had pitchforks and scythes. 

3297. And they carried the guns on their shoulders 
as you do when you are iu marching order? — Yes. 

3298. Did you observe, besides the guns, any other 
weapons? — Yes, pitchforks. 

3299. Anything else? — Scythes. 

3300. Anything else? — There were a great many 
with clubs. 

3301. They were all armed some way or other? — 
Yes. 

3302. At the time these men were coming up did 
you sec a Magistrate in North Queen-street? — I cannot 
tell. Sergeant Fury sent over word that they were 
coming up. Ho sent over a man to the barrack. ' 

3303. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — To the infantry 
barrack ? — Yes. 

3304. Mr. Hamill. — Did you seethe soldiers coming 
out of the barrack? — To the best of my opinion the 



men met a party of soldiers coming out of the barrack 
gate. 

3305. Was there a magistrate at the head of them ? 
—-There was, Sir Edward Coey. 

3306. Did you see them in the street? — Yes. 

3307. Did you see a man sent over to speak to Sir 
Edward Coey ? — I saw the sergeant send over a man. 

330S. What was his name ? — Sub-Constable Smith. 

3309. Were you present at what Fury and Smith 
said to Sir Edward Coey ? — I was not. 

3310. Do you recollect at that time whether the men 
were in Frederick-street? — They were coming up. 

3311. Did you see Sir Edward Coey and the soldiers 
pass by the head of Frederick-street? — Allow me to 
explain. 

3312. Certainly? — When Sir Edward Coey come up 
I ran and I saw him coming up, and told him to 
hurry up that he would anticipate them at the head of 
Frederick-street. 

3313. The soldiers were passing on right to Donegall- 
street ? — Yes. 

3314. And you told him to hurry up ? — Yes ; and her 
came up as quick as he could ; the soldiers did not 
double, but both the soldiers and the mob came toge- 
ther at the top of North Queen-street ; they were within 
sight of each other. I spoke to Sir Edward Coey, and 
said, “ I think we could arrest thesemen.” He said,“ Have 
you any police?” I said* “We have no police only myself 
and the sergeant, but we have plenty of soldiers.” He 
gave orders to the ofiiccr, “I command you to arrest all 
thesemen.” The officer replied, “How will I arrest 
them ; will I shoot them ?” With that the mob all 
ran away, and took up by Trinity Church, and Sir 
Edward Coey went down Donegall-sfreet. 

3315. Did those people go in the direction of Carrick- 
liill ? — They went up opposite Trinity Church, up the 
Cumber road. 

3316. Do you know whether any turned over towards 
the left? — Into Trinity-street, do you mean? that would 
bring them on to Peter’s-hill and the Old Lodge road. 

3317. Did you hear Sir Edward Coey make any 
other observation ? — Well, I cannot state ; I think that 
he mentioned that he was told off for a certain district ; 
he went down that way. 

3318. Did you hear him name the district ? — I do 
not recollect. 

3319. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Ho went down 
Doncgall-street ? — Yes. 

3320. Mr. Hamill. — Is it your opinion that, when 
you went up to Sir Edward Coey with Fury and Smith, 
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if the soldiers had been permitted, they could have 
arrested them?— They could have prevented them, but 
I do not know about arresting them. 

3321. Do you know that that part of the town of 

Belfast is proclaimed?— Yes. 

3322. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is the whole town 
proclaimed ? — Yes. Mr. Lyons came immediately after- 
wards ; Fury went and told him, and Mr. Lyons was 
very angry, and galloped after the mob. 

3323. Had he any troops with him ? — He had, the 

4th Hussars. _ 

3324. At that time they had gone through £ rede- 
rick-street, and you had lost sight of them ? — Yes. 

3325. Did you see more of the occurrences of the 
16th?— No. 

3326. Mr. Hamill. — Were you on duty on the 17th ? 
—Yes. On the 17th I was down at the place where 
the navvies and the ship carpenters were at the docks. 

3327. Can you say did you hear any shots ? — I will 
explain to you what I saw at about three o’clock on the 
17th. There came word to the barrack that a conflict 
was going on at the dock between the ship carpenters 
and the navvies, and Sergeant Fury despatched a man, 
Smith, to the barrack, on a car, as there were only three 
men there ; some time after that Mr. Browne, the Sub- 
Inspector, came with a party to the barrack. Sergeant 
Fury and I fell in with him, and when we got to the 
docks it was about between three and four o’clock. Just 
as we got there a troop of cavalry came down ; the 
cavalry could not get into the dock ; as soon as we 
came in sight of the party I saw smoke rising, and I 
heard a couple of shots, but as soon as the mob saw us 
they ran away. 

3328. As I understand the position of the place, 
there is a bridge there ? — That is not the way we went. 
We took a nearer road across the new dock. 

3329. Nearer to the railway station ? — Yes. 

3330. The mob took oft' and went over the railway ? 
They came down to the bridge. 

3331. The Hussars, or any man standing at the 
bridge, might have stopped them? — They could, but 
the men appeared peaceable when they came down, and 
we could not see any arms with any of them. 

3332. Did you go any further? — To the mud bank. 
We went then down right to the coast-guard house. I 
was leading the men ; and when we got there we saw a 
party of men in the mud making towards the White- 



house ; the tide at that time was coming in ; the men Sixth Day. 

were going on their hands and knees; they could not — — 

go on their feet, they were sinking into the mud. I 1 ovcmljcl ' 8 - 

went into the coast-guard station, and they told me Joseph Thompson. 

there that they had taken two stands of arms from the 

navvies on their arrival, and that they had tried to get 

into the house, and they had to keep them out at the 

point of the bayonet ; and they also told me that they 

had attempted to take away the boat, but that they 

would not let them; there were a gi’eat many people 

there, but there were no weapons in their hands. A 

mounted man came up to the bank and stated that Mr. 

Browne was required up with his party ; that they 
were searching for arms at Albert-crescent barrack. 

Mr. Browne wheeled his party back, and just as he was 
going back a gentleman came up and said that a party 
had run in on Thompson’s bank, near the railway, and 
were firing at the navvies in the mud. Mr. Browne 
wheeled his party about, and doubled down as quick as 
he could, and we went down along the railway, and 
when we went there, and one man behind the rest 
called out, Mr. Browne thought that he was wanted. 

This man was behind the rest. 

3333. Did you hear any sound of shots in that direc- 
tion at any time before or after that message? — I did 
not. 

3334. How far down is the place? — It is a mile 
down. 

3335. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How many men 
had Mr. Browne at that time ? — Thirty or forty. I and 
two others volunteered. We stripped and went into 
the mud, and went over to the men. One of them said 
that he would rather be dro wned than shot ; but I kept 
my cap on, and when he saw that I was a policeman he 
came out. 

3336. Mr. Hamill — Do you know how many men 
were in the mud? — Between forty and fifty. 

3337. You got that badge for your conduct on the 
occasion? — Yes. 

3338. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You saw the people 
in the mud ; did you see what caused them to be in 
the mud ; did you see any attack ? — None at all ; 
only when I came down in sight of Thompson’s bank 
I saw smoke and heard shots. Whenever they saw us 
they all concealed themselves, and ran away out of the 
place altogether. 



Sub-Constable Henry MHugh examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



Henry MT-Iugh. 



3339. Do you know Sandy-row ?— Yes. 

3340. Were you on duty on the day when you saw 
two girls beaten ? — Yes, I was. 

3341 . On what day was it ?— On the 12th of August. 

3342. What were the girls’ names? — Mary Owens 
and Mary Anne Owens. 

3343. Were any others of your force there ? — There 
were about twenty of our force under Mr. Orme and 
Mr. Garroway, and about twenty of the local force. 

3344. Did you see the girls beaten ? — I did. 

3345. How close were you to the people who were 
beating them ? — I was standing about twenty yards 
from them. Where the locals were stationed was about 
ten yards from them. 

3346. Were the local police between you and them ? 



— im-ecuy. 

3347. Did the girls call for assistance ?— They called 
for assistance. I cannot say whether it was to us or 
to the local police. 

3348. But you heard them ? — I heard them. 

3349. What happened then ? — The local police were 
standing at attention at the time. Mr. Garroway asked 
the local constable in charge why he did not send down 
men who were not under arms to the assistance of the 
girls, and to arrest the girls who were assaulting them. 
I did not hear the reply. We then went down. The 
locals immediately then came after us. 

3350. Did the man in charge of the local police say 
anything? — I could not hear his reply. 



3351. Did he speak at all? — Yes. 

3352. Mr. Garroway is dead since ? — Yes. 

3353. Did the local police interfere in any way ? — 
There was another man on the left-hand side of me, in 
the ranks along with me, a man of the name of James 
Morris, who is stationed at Ardglass. The first people 
we came to were three women beating one ; they had 
a hold of her by the hair, and were knocking her head 
up against the railings of Christ Church. 1 did my 
best to get their hands out of her hair. I think it was 
Mary Owens they were beating; her dress was torn. 
I settled her dress, and caught a hold of Eilen Bell. 
During that time the crowd gathered round me ; a 
whole lot of men and boys gathered round and were 
going to murder them. Mi'. Garroway came over and 
had them carried into a house. 

3354. Did the locals give you any assistance? — 
They came down immediately afterwards, but none 
came out while I and the other man were engaged. 

3355. Did they give you any help? — Not that I 
saw. Shortly afterwards they came down to where I 
was. I did not notice them at all, the crowd gathered 
round me so much. Ellen Bell, junior, and Ellen Bell, 
senior, summoned me for an assault. 

3356. Was there anything to prevent the local police 
from saving the girls and arresting those that were 
assaulting them? — No. 

3357. And they did not do it? — No. 
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Sub-Constable Patrick Haggarty examined by Mr. Hamill. 



November 18. 

Sub-Constable 
Patrick Haggarty. 



3358. What is your name ? — Patrick Haggarty. 

3359. Were you in Belfast on the 8th of August ? — 
I was. 

3360. Do you remember being at the Boyne Bridge 
on that evening? — I do. 

3361. Did you hear music? — I did, sir. 

3362. Did you observe an effigy? — I did, sir. 

3363. Did you observe sticks ? — I did, sir. 

3364. Did anything attract your attention but the 
sticks ? — There was. 

3365. What? — They had them raised aloft. They 
formed crosses. 

3366. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would they have 
formed crosses whether they were raised or not? — I 
cannot say. Two of them would come forward and 
hold up the sticks together. 



3367. Did you see the effigy burned ? — I did, sir. 

3368. Was there a large crowd of people there ? 

There was. 

3369. Can you say whether there was 100 or 1,000? 
— To the best of my opinion there were two or three 
thousand people there. 

3370. Did you see the mock funeral ? — I did. 

3371. Did you see the coffin? — I did. 

3372. Did you see it distinctly ? — I did j I saw the 
cross on it. 

3373. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was that after 
the crowd came from Friar’s Bush ? — I think it was. 

3374. Did you not see it before that? — No. 



Lieutenant John 
Kennedy. 



Lieutenant John Kennedy examined by Sergeant Armstrong . 



3375. Are you in the army? — Yes. 

3376. In what regiment? — In the 4th Hussars. 

3377. Were you on duty with a portion of your 
corps at the riots? — Yes. 

3378. Do you recollect being in High-street when 
shots were fired there ? — Yes. 

3379. Do you remember the day? — It was on 
Thursday, the 18th of August; I think the day of the 
funeral. 

3380. In what part of High-street were you ?— - 
Where it joins Donegall-place. 

3381. Was it a detachment of your regiment that 
was in the rcre of the funeral on that day ? — It was. 

3382. Do you recollect hearing any shots fired in 
Donegall-place? — I do. 

3383. And being brought up towards the front ? — 

3384. Under the orders of Mr. Lyons? — Under the 
orders of Mr. Lyons. 

3385. State what occurred on that occasion ? — The 
funeral halted at the end of Donegall-place. It was 
not exactly halted, but it was checked by parties in the 
front, close to the hearse. 

3386. At that time did you observe shots? — I did. 

3387. By whom were they fired? — By both sides. 

3388. By the procession ? — Yes, and by the other 
party. 

3389. What other party ? — By the party in Ilcr- 
cules-place. 

3390. Did you see any weapons ? — I did. 

3391. What were they? — Pistols and guns. 

3392. Did you see those in the hands of the people 
in the procession ? — I did. 

3393. Was Mr. Lyons near you at that time? — He 
was close to me. 

3394. Were there arrests made, or any attempt to 
make arrests in your presence ? — There were not. 

3395. Was there any attempt made to arrest or to 
interfere with any of these parties ? — No attempt was 
made. 

3396. How far was the funeral party ? — Close to us. 

3397. Did you hear any remonstrance made or 
direction given not to fire again? — Yes; Mr. Lyons 
desired them to act peaceably, and said that we were 
quite enough for their protection, and that they were 
not to take violent measures, and need not fear for 
themselves, that we should defend them. 

3398. Was there shouting? — Yes. 

3399. And hurraing ? — Yes. 

3400. Did they exhibit handkerchiefs ? — I did not 
see any. 

3401. As you passed them were they hurraing ? — 
They were when I came up. 

3402. After you got into High-street, do you recol- 
lect any shots being fired from Ilercules-place ? — I did. 
1 saw one or two windows broken, and I heard, or 
imagined that I heard, the whiz of a bullet very close 
to me. 

3403. Where did it proceed from?— From Hercules- 
plaee. 



3404. Did you see any man discharging a shot? In 

the funeral party I saw several. 

3405. Did you say anything to Mr. Lyons about 
that? — I said, “ May I form across the street to stop 
them?” 

3406. Mr. Commissioner Barry — What street ?— 
Donegall-place ; and prevent the procession passing till 
the infantry would come up. 

3407. What did he say to that? — Ho made no 
audible answer. I understood him to say no. 

3408. Sergeant Armstrong — Did he give any order? 
—He gave no order. Our men were then formed at the 
side of the street. 

3409. You got no order to form them across the 
street? — No. 

3410. Had you force enough to have stopped the 
procession ?— Plenty to have stopped the procession, 
although it might, not have reached across the street. 

3411. Was General Haines there at the time ? He 

was not at that time. He came up afterwards. 

3412. From the rerc ? — From the rere. 

3413. Did you afterwards report any matter to 

General Haines in the presence of Mr. Lyons ? I did. 

I did not report it. I told him. 

3414. State what you told him — I stated that when 
we were going down High-street I saw a man loading a 
pistol, and I said, “ here are pistols and fire-arms, and 
shall we interfere?” and Mr. Lyons said no • it would 
only make the riots ten times worse to do so. 

3415. Was that during the procession? — Yes, near 
the bottom of High-street, when they turned the 
corner. 

3416. Was it a man in the procession who was 
loading the pistol ?— Fes, close behind the hearse. 

3417. Could the man have been arrested if you had 
got orders ?— Certainly ; I could have caused him to be 
arrested. 

3418. Was General Haines there at the time? — No. 
he had left us. 

3419. Did you afterwards tell him that ? — I was 
talking to his aide-de-camp, and I mentioned the matter 
to him, and lie told it to General Haines, who questioned 
me on the subject, and I told it to him. 

3420. In the presence of Mr. Lyons? — Mr. Lyons 
was in the room. I think he was taking lunch. It 
was at the club. 

3421. Did you accompany the funeral to the grave- 
yard ? — I did not. I went about 300 yards over the 
bridge into Ballymacarrett. Then Mr. Lyons said I 
must take the party back, and he accompanied me 
back until I joined the remainder of the squadron. 

3422. Mr. Commissioner Barry'. — Where was it 
then ? — In High-street. 

3423. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you see the proces- 
sion return ? — I did not. The remainder of the squadron 
was sent from that. 

3424. Did you hear General Haines make any obser- 
vation to Mr. Lyons in reference to the funeral ? No, 

I did not hear him. I saw him talking to him, but I 
did not hear the remark. I heard them talking with 
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the Marquess of Donegall, but I did not bear what 

^ 3425. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At- the funeral, 
where did the firing first begin ? — It was at the top of 
Donegall-place. They appeared to be firing at the 
Hercules-street end. Mr. Lyons desired me to bring up 
the men, which I did, as fast as I could. I could not 
see whether the firing began from the procession. I 
only heard a volley. 

3426. Was the firing frequent? — It was only when 
the procession got into High-street that it was. 

3427. — Bid you see any firing except what you say ? 

I sa w pistols and guns all round me, and continual 

firing. 

3428. In the procession ? — Yes. 

3429. By persons forming part of the procession ? — 
Yes. 

3430. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Were they carry- 
ing the guns on the cars ? — The guns were openly in 
their hands in the street. 

3431. There was no difficulty in any person seeing 
them ? — Oh, not at all. 

3432. Should you say this firing was bravado ? — I 
should say it was, for no one was wounded. 



3433. — Did you observe any other species of weapons Sixth Dat. 

besides fire-arms ? — No ; I saw only guns and pistols. — — 

3434. I suppose you directed your attention particu- November 18 . 

larly to the fire-arms ? — No, I just looked at them. I Lieutenant John 
did not notice any other weapons. Kennedy. 

3435. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — How were they 
on the cars ? — They carried them and concealed them 
as much as they could till they used them. 

3436. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I presume when 
you made the suggestion to Mr. Lyons you were of 
opinion that your men ought to have been used for 
stopping the procession ? — Yes, I thought so. 

3437. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you consider 
that it was prudent to let the procession go into 
Donegall-place ?— No, I should say not. I considered 
it an imprudent measure. 

Mr. Isaac Murphy requested permission of the Com- 
missioners to examine some witnesses. 

Mr. M'Kenna objected, on the ground that the Com- 
missioners had intimated that witnesses should be 
examined only by professional men. If Mr. Murphy 
was permitted to examine witnesses, he should claim 
the privilege, as a citizen, of putting a few questions. 



Eliza Blair examined by Mr. Isom Murphy. 



3438. What is your name ? — Eliza Blair. 

3439. Do you remember Friday, the 17th of August 

last ? Yes ; and I remember riots and disturbances in 

the town before that. 

3440. You remember that day ? — Yes. 

3441. Do you remember seeing on the morning of 
that day a number of mill-workers escorted by the 
constabulary at the Linfield-road ? — Yes, sir, they were. 

3442. Do you live on the Linfield-road ? — I live at 
No. 33 — half way from the bridge to the gate of the 
mill — a little better than half way. 

3443. From the Boyne bridge to the mill? — Yes. 

3444. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— The Tea-lane mill ? 
Yes. 

3445. Mr. Murphy. — Do the workers pass your door 
going to the mill? — Yes. 

3446. Did you see a gentleman on horseback on that 
day ? — I did. 

3447. Did he bring them into the mill-yard ?— No, 
he did not pass four doors from me. He stopped a little 
time, and then turned to take them away. 

3448. Did you hear him say that he would take them 
to get their money ? — Y es, but he did not go up towards 
the gate. 

3449. Was there sufficient reason to prevent that 
gentleman on horseback from proceeding with the 
workers into the mill-gate ? — I did not see anything to 
take them back. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M l Kenna. 

3450. Did you see any person speaking to Major 
Esmonde? — I saw him talking to the crowd that was 
behind the workers. 

3451. Had you a view up and down the street? — 
Yes, I had. I was at the door. 

3452. Did you see up to the mill-gate? — Yes, I 
could. 

3453. Can you state whether the mill-gate was open 
or closed ? There was a great crowd about the mill- 
gate ? — There was not a very great crowd. There 
were as many as usual. 

3454. Was there any cheering or rioting? — The 
workers were going in, but there was neither cheering 
nor rioting. 

3455. Everything was tranquil? — Yes. 

3456. In your opinion, then, there was no necessity 
for any police ? — 1 do not know. 

3457. Major Esmonde was talking to these peaceable 
people, and telling them that he merely wanted to go 
to the gate ? — He told them that they were going for 
their pay. 



3458. He did not bring them to the gate? — He 
did not. 

3459. Had he many police there ? — I cannot tell. I 
could not say how many. 

3460. Had they guns? — I did not take notice. 

3461. Had they bayonets ? — I did not take notice. 

3462. That gentleman on horseback, had he a sword ? 
— I cannot tell that. 

3463. Was his horse prancing? — I cannot tell. 

3464. There was no cheering? — No. 

3465. When did you tell this first to Mr. Murphy ? 

I had no call to tell it to Mr. Murphy if I had not 

seen it. 

3466. Was it yesterday you first told him? — It 
was not. 

3467. Was it to-day ? — No* 

3468. Was it a week ago? — I cannot tell. 

3469. Was it a month ago ? — I told it when I 
saw it. 

3470. How long ago is it? — It was at the time of 
the riots. 

3471. Did you tell it to Mr. Murphy this morning ? 
— I do not remember. 

3472. Did you tell it on that particular morning ? — 
Mr. Murphy was not at the mill on that morning. I 
do not remember whether I told it on that day or the 
next. 

3473. What workers went there? — Their own 
workers. 

3474. There was one party at night-work, and 
another party escorted by the police ? — Yes. 

3475. About what time of the morning was it ? — I 
cannot tell. 

3476. What hour was it? — If I knew the hour I 
could tell the time. 

3477. Was it the usual hour for the mill workers to 
go? — I do not remember whether it was breakfast hour 
or dinner hour. 

3478. Are there always workers about the gate at 
every hour of the day ? — I cannot say there arc. 

3479. Are the gates always open ? — Yes. 

3480. W r hat are the particular hours at which the 
workers ordinarily go to the gate ? — The hour is 
changed. 

34S1. At present? — Half-past eight and half-past one. 

3482. Which of these hours was it? — I cannot tell. 

3483. Did you see any throwing or clodding of 
stones? — No throwing or clodding. 

3484. There was nothing that could be called a 
mob in the lane at the time? — No, there was not; it 
was the constables with the workers that took my eye 
and brought me to the door. 
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James McClelland examined 

3485. Do you live on Linfield-road? — Yes. 

3486. Do you remember Friday, the 17th of August? 
— I remember the day the police escorted the workers. 

3487. In order to get their money? — I do. I saw 
them escorting them up. 

3488. Did you see Major Esmonde on that day? — 

I saw a gentleman that appeared to be in charge of 
the police. 

3489. How far up the Linfield-road did the proces- 
sion of the workers come? — I cannot say. I know 
they went past where I was standing. Major Esmonde 
came up to the path where I was standing and said, — 

Allow these poor creatures to pass on, and I will escort 
yours over anywhere you like.” I said, “ I am not hin- 
dering them.” 

3490. Did you see a man and a woman come out 
with knives in tlieir hands? — I did not. 

3491. Did yon sec any person throwing stones ? — No. 

3492. There was no disturbance whatever? — None 
at all. There were a lot of boys and girls on each side 
of the footpath. They were workers in the mill. 

3493. Were the boys and girls shouting and cheer- 
ing ? — No. 

3494. Was there anything that you saw to prevent 
Major Esmonde from bringing the mill-workers to the 
mill gate? — 1 saw nothing to prevent him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

3495. Did you see the mill gate ? — I did not. 

3496. Do you know of any person going to Murphy’s 
mill having been beaten ?— I heard of them being 
beaten. 

3497. Did you see them beaten ? — No, I did not. I 
heard of them being beaten ; but I do not know it of 
my own knowledge. 

3498. Was it not well known that many of the 
workers had been beaten the day before ? — Yes. 

3499. Savagely beaten ? — Yes. 

3500. Did not Major Esmonde tell you that he was 
escorting them to bring them safe? — He did not tell me. 

3501. Nothing of the sort was said? — He said, — 

“ Allow these poor creatures to pass up.” 



by Mr. Isaac Joseph Murphy. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Kenna. 

3502. Was there a great crowd in the streets ? — Not 
a very great crowd. 

3503. Were you in court when the last witness wa 3 
examined ? — I was. 

3504. You heard her evidence ? — Yes. 

3505. Was the mill-gate open ? — I cannot say. 

3506. Might it have been entered? — I do not know. 

3507. Was it an ordinary thing to see a large crowd 
at that time in the street? — When the two mills scat- 
tered there was a great crowd on any day. That was 
at the breakfast-hour. 

350S. The crowd was peaceable — everything was 
friendly? — Certainly ; nothing else. 

3509. Was there any shouting? — No. 

3510. Did you see the police? — I saw the police 
marching up with the workers up Linfield road. The 
police were behind. 

3511. Did you see them forming a square ? — I can- 
not say that I took any particular notice of it. 

3512. There was no necessity for the police? — It is 
not for me to judge. I suppose if there had not been 
some occasion the police would not have been there. 

3513. Suppose Major Esmonde had gone away and 
left the workers, would anything have come of it? — I 
do not know, sir, there might or there might not. 

3514. What is the probability? — I will not take 
upon myself to say. 

3515. What is your own candid opinion? — I am not 
going to form an opinion. 

3516. At all events there was no disturbance ? — 
None that I saw. 

3517. Were the gates closed ? — I do not know. 

351 S. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do Protestants or 

Catholics live in the lane ? — Principally Protestants. 

3519. Do you know whether those girls who were 
escorted were Protestants or Catholics ? — To my own 
knowledge, I do not ; but I believe they were Catholics. 

3520. And you believed it at the time? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

3521. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Were the women 

fighting ?— -I heard they were ; but I did not see it. 



Mr. Isaac Joseph Murphy came forward to make a statement, he said : 



3522. What I mention as hearsay I will state as hear- 
say. I may not be exact in the date, but I believe that 
it was on Wednesday, the 16th of August, that I- applied 
to the Magistrates, and afterwards at Albert-crescent 
Barracks, for an escort to accompany our workers from 
the district of the Pound, where a great many of them 
lived, to the mill, in order that they might receive their 
money. On coining the next morning from the country, 
where I live, to the mill, about an hour after the time 
mentioned by the last two witnesses — nine o’clock in the 
morning — I learned that a body of the workers had been 
escorted by the constabulary, and that the constabulary 
and the workers together had not succeeded in getting 
into the mill, and that there had been some stone-throw- 
ing and a riot. In the course of an hour or two, I waited, 
in company with my brother and Mr. Boyd, to represent 
the defalcation of duty on the part of the constabulary 
officer who had escorted the party of workers ; and in 
the light l then regarded and I still regard Major 
Esmonde’s conduct ; because 1 do not believe there was 
so great a riot as to make it dangerous to him if he had 
shown a bold front in obtaining his object. I consider 
that, under the circumstances, I was perfectly warranted 
in making the statement in the newspaper that I did. 
Major Esmonde, in a letter in reply to mine in the Times, 
objected to two statements in my letter. He said — 

“ My nUcntion lias been directed to a letter from Mr. Isaac J. 
Murphy, in the Times of the 30th of August (reflecting upon the 

the recent riots in Belfast), from which I copy the following ex- 

“ 1 Their officers seemed to think that a mob should never be dis- 
persed till it had done something which would justify tiring upon it, 
and even then they seemed to act as if they thought it best to let 
the excitement blow over.’ 

“ * A constabulary officer, high in command, and holding the 
commission of the peace, deliberately ordered a body of police to 



retreat in good order before a mob, and actually sent for a reinforce- 
ment to enable them to come back in safety.’ 

“ To the first of these statements allow me to give, through your 
columns, an unequivocal contradiction. 

“ To the second assertion of Mr. Isaac J. Murphy (which I con- 
sider is a personal reflection upon my own conduct), I wish to record 
in your paper an emphatic denial.” 

I do not see that Major Esmonde was justified in "ivin" 
a denial where his evidence yesterday was limited to 
an explanation. 

3523. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I observe in your 
letter you say lie retreated in good order before a 
mob. Is it your opinion there was a mob? — There 
is no doubt of it, although the witnesses I produced did 
not see the mob. The mob was not ordered off the 
road. 

3524. Did you hear that a mounted policeman had 

been sent on to make inquiry, to the mill ? I saw it 

in Major Esmondc’s statement. 

3525. Did you see it yourself? — I did not. The 
answer the Magistrates gave to my brother, Mr. Boyd, 
and myself, was that Major Esmonde had acted rightly — 
that the object was to escort the workers into the mill, 
but that the object was not sufficient to risk the shed- 
ding of blood. I don’t believe, from what I heard, 
there was any danger of the shedding of blood, for I 
believe a little push would have got them in. 

3526. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you consider 
the peace of this town, on occasions of disturbances, 
can be efliciently kept by the jiresent police arrange- 
ments? — I have a great deal of knowledge on that 
subject. I have been for several years a member of the 
Town Council of Belfast ; and, for a good portion of 
that time, a member of the Police Committee. During 
the greater part of 1856 aud 1857 I acted as Chairman 
of the Police Committee, and I am tolerably well ac- 
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quaibted with the organization of the Belfast Police 
Force. I think it is such as to make it utterly and 
entirely useless in quelling either a Protestant or Homan 
Catholic mob. . 

3527. Would you state in what particular points you 
consider the organization defective? — There is no proper 
head of the force. During a groat many years the head 
of the force was Mr. Verner, the gentleman whose name 
has been mentioned several times during the course of 
this inquiry. Iu 1848 he had a quarrel with the Town 
Council, and he either resigned his office or was forced 
out of it. I was not well acquainted at that time with 
the organization of the police, but I always understood 
that, during his administration and that of Mr. Cbulson, 
the local force was very efficient in all respects— that 
it was well disciplined and under good control. In 
1848 an old gentleman named Hill was appointed as 
superintendent of the police, and he was not a Magis- 
trate. Mr. Verner and Mr. Coulson were both Magis- 
trates, and owing to their being Magistrates, were 
better able to give such orders to their own force as 
would tend to preserve order in case of disturbance 
than any mere sergeant of police or divisional con- 
stable. The police then occupied a better position than 
under Mr. Hill, who did little more than the duties of 
a clerk. He was too old to be a very active and 
efficient officer. He resigned his situation, and was 
succeeded by Captain Shaw, now of the London Fire 
Brigade. Captain Shaw made some very good reforms, 
and would have reformed the local police to a consider- 
able extent if he had had time. But he was not here 
more than a year, and I do not think the force was 
made better under his administration. 

3528. Taking the local and constabulary forces 
together, are they adequate to the wants of the town ? 
— I think the usual number of constabulary quartered 
in the town is aboutseventy — Ispeak under correction — 
which, added to 160 of the local force, makes 230, 
which is not adequate in point of number. 

3529. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think it 
would be better, considering the extent of the population 
and other matters, to have the police force kept together 
in barracks, with exceptions such as in Dublin? — I 
think it would be better that they should live in bar- 
racks ; but do not understand me to say that I would 
give the preference to the constabulary over the local 
police force. The organization of the constabulary, 
their carrying bayonets, their semi-military training, 
unfits them for civic or town duties. 

3530. Are you acquainted with the Metropolitan 
Police Force in Dublin ? — My information about it is 
not extensive. 

3531. Do you know something about it? — From 
what I know of it, I would like something of the same 
.kind in Belfast, with one or two qualifications. 

3532. You know the Commissioners would be under 
Government? — That is what I should desire to see. I 
would like the police force to be as independent of the 
Town Council as Sir Richard Mayne is in London. I 
don’t at all approve of having two Commissioners, for 
then there could not be a majority. 

3533. Would you have the Police Commissioners 
armed with magisterial powers ? — I think it would be 
desirable, but not that he should always sit at the police- 
office ; but I don’t see why he should be excluded. I 
should say that the Commissioners should be appointed 
by the Queen, and vested with magisterial authority. 

3534. And paid Magistrates performing judicial 
duties, as in Dublin ? — Well, I would regard any change 
of the kind as a direct insult to our Magistracy, who 
have been, right and left, insulted, when, I believe, 
there was no ground for it. They give you as good 
justice without being paid for it as gentlemen who get 
.,£1,000 or £1,200 a-year. In what I say I mean no 
disrespect to Mr. Orme or any other gentleman. 

3535. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You mean that 
law is neither better nor worse by being paid for ?— 
Worse by being administered exclusively by persons 
who are, to some extent, Government servants, and not 
independent. 

3536. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I believe you are 
a large employer ? — We employ about 1 ,300 people. 



3537. One of the largest establishments of the kind 
in Ireland ? — There are several larger. 

3538. Are you still a member of the Town Council ? 
— I will be till this day week. 



Sixth Dat. 
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Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

3539. Why would you prefer the police to be under a 
Government Commissioner than under the Town Coun- 
cil ? — Because I consider one master better than forty. 
That is one reason. 

3540. Are you aware that the Catholic and Protest- 
ant operatives, the class likely to create riots, are about 
numerically the same in Belfast? — I must qualify your 
question iri my answer. It is not the operatives of the 
town generally who engage in riots ; but it is the riff- 
raff of the town and the neighbouring parts of the 
country who come in to create the riots. I would be 
very sorry to say that the operatives engaged in them ; 
and” your question seemed to be a reflection on the 
working classes of Belfast. 

3541. I did not mean the respectable class of opera- 
tives to which you have alluded ? — Nine-tenths of them 
never engage in riots. This riot in which the ship car- 
penters were engaged was entirely an exceptional case. 

3542. Having regard to the state of the Catholic 
population of Belfast, do you think it is fair that there 
should not be more than four or five Catholics in the 
whole police force of Belfast ? — I would much prefer that 
it should be a mixed force ; but to draft men into the 
force simply because they are Roman Catholics would 
be ridiculous. I would not like to see it carried out in 
a violent way, but I would be glad to see a fair pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics appointed in the natural 
course of things. 

3543. Do you not think there is such a thing to bo 
found as a high-minded honourable man who would 
keep the force in fair proportion, and have the con- 
fidence of the people ? — I hope there are many ; but I 
believe there are more in England than in Ireland. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Kenna. 

3544. You did not see the mill-workers coming?— 
No. 

3545. You were not at the mill? — No. 

3546. All the information that you got was from 
inquiry? — Yes. 

3547. From whom did you make inquiry ? — I made 
the inquiry from Mrs Blair, who was examined to-day. 

3548. Did you derive your information from Mrs. 
Blair alone? — I derived it from twenty different 
people. 

3549. Do you believe what Mrs. Blair has told you ? 
— I believe that Mrs. Blair has told you everything. 

3550. Was it because you believed what she said to 
be accurate that you brought her up ? — I brougu-t her up 
here to-day because I wanted to establish that there 
was not sufficient cause to prevent Major Eemonde from 
escorting the workers. 

3551. You said in your letter to the Times that 
Major Esmonde retired in perfect order before an as- 
sailing mob ; do you recollect that statement? — Major 
Esmonde admitted it in his evidence yesterday. 

3552. And you are of opinion that quod nimis probat 
nihil probat 1 — Yes. A good deal has been said about 
the appointment of these local constables. As I said, I 
was both a member and chairman of the Police Com- 
mittee, and I utterly deny, for myself positively, and to 
the best of my knowledge and belief with respect to all 
the other members of the committee, that there was 
any party or religious feeling with respect to their ap- 
pointment. Although I have said the police force is not 
constituted as it is by design, I am not going to say 
that it is by accident ; but I was waiting for Mr. Rea 
to bring it out of me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

3553. How are they appointed? — The Police Com- 
mittee always meet on Thursdays, and make the appoint- 
ments. If ten men were to be appointed there might 
be twenty applications; and if five, perhaps a dozen 
applications. These men generally brought testimonials 
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— often from clergymen; and people with public ex- 
perience in these things never give much for clergy- 
men’s recommendations. 

3554. What did you do with them ? — We very often 
put them aside. 

3555. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Those of all de- 
nominations ? — Yes ; and the way we always appointed 
was this ; we appointed as few pensioners as possible, for 
they are not generally fit for the office. We appointed as 
few from the constabulary as possible also, because, if 
good men, they would have stayed in that force. We 
appointed the biggest men — men most likely able to 
knock other men down. Belfast is inhabited by two 
races of people — the one the colonial or Scotch race, and 
the other the native Celtic race; and the Scotchmen 
are the biggest, and that is the way they happen to 
bo Protestants. 

3556. The Celt is the smaller and the Saxon the 
bigger man ? — Yes. 

3557. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Murphy, don’t you know that 
in 1857 it was discovered and admitted in this court- 
house that there were only seven Roman Catholics in 
the police force ? — Prom hearsay I do. 

3558. Was not that fact generally known to every 
one in Belfast, whether a member of the Council or not ? 
— Yes, I think so. 

3559. Did you not hear me frequently endeavouring 
to get the Town Council to appoint Roman Catholics ? 
— I have frequently heard you speak on the subject on 
the ground of their being Roman Catholics, but never, 
in my hearing, with any view to their fitness at all. 

3560. Do you mean that fifty or sixty could not be 
found able to patrol the streets of Belfast? — Certainly, 
if they were looked for. I never heard you speak about 
fit men at all, but simply about Roman Catholics. 

3561. Would I appoint Roman Catholic children or 
Roman Catholic old men? — Indeed you would, if it 
suited your purpose. 

3562. Do you happen to know what age Adam Hill 
was? — Close upon seventy when appointed, and near 
eighty when he died. 

3563. Did you not always observe a resolute endea- 
vour on the part of the majority not to meet this issue 
when I brought it before them ? — I always observed in 
the Council, no matter on what subject you spoke, we 
were all very glad when you had done. 

3564. Whenever you attempted to speak did you not 
always break down ? — “ I am no orator as Brutus is.” 
When I had to listen to you five or six hours I gene- 
rally or often brought a novel. 

3565. That is a romance, and I decline to believe it 
— you are not on your oath ? — I often brought a novel 
with mo. It is immaterial to me whether you believe 
it or not. 

3566. Do you not know that the conduct of the 
police force in the riots of 1857 and 1864 met With the 
general and unanimous approval of the Town Council 
of Belfast ? — I am not aware of anything of the kind. 

3567. Were they not inefficient? — I know their 
efficiency has been condemned by a large majority of 
the people of the town, but not on the ground that you 
would wish to make out, for there was no general 
dereliction of the duty on the part of the force that I 
know. The only cases I have ever heard of are the 
cases brought before this Commission, of bad language 
which girls say was used to them during the riots. Ex- 
cept in those cases no actual dereliction of duty was 
established. 

3568. Didn’t the Town Council, in its capacity, ap- 
prove, both in 1857 and 1864, of the conduct of the 
police force with regard to the riots ? — That is an en- 
trapping question —better to bring forward the resolu- 
tionsof the Town Council. I cannot answer the question. 

3569. Were you present yesterday at the Corporation 
meeting? — I went away after the subject of the Col- 
lector-General was discussed. I was not present at 
Mi - . Lindsay’s speech. 

3570. Did you, as a member of the Town Council, 
take any means of bringing the question of the riots 
before that body?— I did not. 

3571. Did anybody else but myself? — No, not that 
I know of ; but I did what I think was a great deal 



better, I wrote to the newspapers concerning the con- 
stitutionof that force, and my recommendations were 
similar to what I have made to-day. 

3572. Don’t you know the Council have as little 
to do with them as if they had occurred at Con- 
stantinople or St. Petersburg ? — I know their general 
opinion is that the force is doomed, and their general 
expectation is that it will be superseded by something 
like the metropolitan force ; but I don’t think their 
general hope is that it will be superseded by the 
constabulary. 

3573. You are a member of the Town Council?— 
Yes ; and I shall be until the 25th. 

3574. Do you mean to stand for re-election? — I have 
no qualification. I live five miles from the town ; and 
owing to a mistake the taxes were not paid on the mill. 

3575. Is it not the general wish of the Town Council 
that the doomed force should be sacrificed to private 
arrangements ? — I have nothing to do with that. But 
I do not think, though the police force should expire, 
that it is the business of the Town Council to cause it 
to expire. 

357 6. Did they not always try to avoid the issue 
when I endeavoured to raise it ? — Yes, they did, 
as they avoided every issue which you tried to raise, 
because they did not like to listen to you. 

3577. Donotmost people like to listen to me? — I have 
listened to you with pleasure. I have heard real elo- 
quence from you ; but I have also heard the greatest 
bosh. 

3578. You are member for St. George’s ward ? — Yes. 

3579. Do you not hold your seat under the Tory 
party ; and if they opposed you would you not lose it ? 
— Certainly not. I do not know what you mean by 
the Tory party. 

3580. I mean the party led by Alderman Lindsay ? 
— I think Alderman Lindsay could do more than he 
ought to be able to do in the nomination of the wards. 

3581. With the exception of Mr. Suffern and myselij 
are not all the Town Council returned by the Tory 
party ? — No. I regard myself as more a Liberal than 
either you or Mr. Suffern. 

3582. Which party do you act with ? — I do not act 
with any party. I never gave a party vote in my life. 

3583. But you accepted your seat from the Tory 
party ? — If you represent it so, you are welcome to 
your view of the matter ; but I was elected by a ma- 
jority of the ratepayers. 

3584. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A re you the owner 
of property in the ward ? — Yes. There were 190 votes 
for me, and 110 against me. All the people who voted 
against me were Tories. 

3585. Mr. Rea. — W as not that in 1855 ? — It is a 
long time ago. 

3586. You have changed your party since ? — A man 
that never belonged to any party cannot change his 
party. 

3587. Do you think the Town Council, constituted 
as it is, ought to have the control of a force so im- 
portant as the local police of Belfast? — If you had 
been here before you would have heard me saying that I 
should be very glad to have it taken from the Town 
Council. 

3588. Is not the Town Council unfairly constituted ? 
— I do not admit that. I know very respectable gentle- 
men in it, no matter what their politics are, who have 
the general confidence of the people of Belfast. The 
Town Council would be only too glad to receive any 
respectable gentleman. Mr. Dunville is a strong Liberal. 
I know very well that the Tory party is the strongest 
in Belfast. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3589. How long have you been a member of the 
Police Committee ? — Four years. 

3590. I believe you attended regularly? — For the 
last year I did not ; but for three years I was a con- 
stant attendant. 

3591. During the time you were acting, I ask you 
whether the appointments to the police force were not 
solely on qualifications? — Qualifications generally of size. 

3592. When you speak of the-force as inefficient, do 
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you speak generally?— I think it insufficient for great 
riots. But they perform the duties they have to do 
perfectly well on ordinary occasions. The night patrols 
are to prevent burglaries. They are an excellent force ; 
and I hope that if there is a new force, a great many 
of them will get into it. It was stated by Major 
Esmonde yesterday, that through the exertions of Mr. 
Williams, the County Inspector, and a clergyman, the 
girls of the Pound district got their wages. That might 
be considered a reflection on us. The fact is that the 
girls came and got their wages. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We did not consider so, 
and it is doing yourself an injustice to imagine it. We 
have to thank you for the valuable information you have 
given us, and we have only to ask you that these girls 
may be restored to their employment. 

Mr. Murphy. — Certainly, if you wish it. You used 
very strong language as to my conduct having been 
inhuman, and a disrespect to the Royal authority. It 
was not my place to reply to these observations; but we 
have acted with regard to this matter within our rights, 
and I have told you why we will not allow them 



to come here and give evidence, because we have 
means of knowing, which you cannot have, that it 
would have the effect of producing disturbance in our 
establishment. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Well, these people are to 
be restored ? - 

Mr. Murphy. — Certainly. I am sorry to do anything 
that could be construed into disrespect ; but I won’t 
allow them to come to give information. 

Mr. O'Rorlce . — I have asked him as a favour to allow 
other girls to come, and he says he won’t. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — All I can say is, that 
I differ from what he considers to be his duty on the 
occasion ; and I think it is greatly to be regretted that 
the fact of persons coming forward to give evidence 
should give rise to ill-feeling or discord. That is not a 
sufficient reason to withhold the truth from this Com- 
mission, sent down here with the best possible intention, 
to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of those scenes, 
a result which Mr. Murphy and every other employer 
must feel would be of incalculable advantage to their 
interests and the interests of the town at large. 
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3593. Do you reside in Belfast ? — Yes. 

3594. About how long have you resided here ? — I 
suppose for about forty-five years. 

3595. What is your business ? — I am a merchant of 
a particular kind. 

3596. Do you recollect, about the lOtli or 11th of 
August, seeing Mr. Taylor, one of the Magistrates ? — I 
do recollect seeing Mr. Taylor in the court-house. I 
think it was on Thursday in the first week ©f the riots. 

I sat beside him as a special juror. 

3597. Did you speak of the general state of the 
town to Mr. Taylor? — Yes. 

3598. State what you said. — I made a remark to him 
as to the state of the town, and I said to him I thought 
it was curious this matter was not put a stop to in the 
beginning of the week or the first two days, when I 
thought it might have been easily put down, as I be- 
lieved a great many of those who took part in it were 
women and boys and girls ; and he said to me — “ I 
assure you, the people brought before us are anything 
but boys and girls, but stout men and women ; and I 
can assure you the first two days’ proceedings were not 
made known to the authorities at all.” 

3599 . Do you recollect the circumstance of the Mayor 
being away ? — Yes. 

3600. Did you see him shortly after his return ? — I 
saw him a few days after his return. I met the Mayor 
in Bridge-street, and being always on friendly terms 
with him, I had a conversation with him. Before 
leaving I said — “Mr. Mayor, I just wish to ask you one 
question. I have heard that the two first days’ proceed- 
ings were not reported to the authorities at all, and I 
wish to ask you is that correct?” He said — “I assure 
you it is correct, but I will tell you what occurred with 
myself. One day, in the morning, or about the middle 
of the day, I was informed they were about to burn the 
effigy of King William in the Pound, and was asked 
what was best to be done ; and I stated,” said he, “ that 
the Sandy-row people should be kept out from among 
them, and then they might burn the effigy as much as 
they liked.” 

3601. Did you make any reply? — Said I, “ that ap- 
pears to be a curious state of affairs. You say that the 
authorities were not informed of the first two days’ 
proceedings — on one of which the effigy of O’Connell 
was burned on the bridge, and on the next when the 
mock funeral occurred — the authorities were not made 
acquainted with the circumstances ; and you tell me 
that you heard that an attempt was to be made to burn 
King William’s effigy, and that you were aware of it 
before it occurred ; and I think these, things are very 
extraordinary, and I think they should be investigated.” 

3602. Do you, as an intelligent gentleman, consider 
it was part of the duty of the local police to report 
these things? — I do not know what use they are if 
they do not do such things. 



3603. If they do not, do you consider it a dereliction 
of their duty ? — Decidedly. 

3604. Do you know the constitution of the force ? — 

I take little interest in public matters. 

3605. Do you think them an efficient force? — By no 
means. I do not think them of any use in quelling 
riots. 

3606. Have you considered what would be a proper 
force ? — No ; but I fully agree with the opinions of 
Doctor Dorrian and Mr. Murphy. 

3607. That is, that there should be a Commissioner, 
with Magisterial authority, at the head of the force — 
the force reorganised — for the discipline of which he 
would be responsible, and two paid Magistrates to do 
the duty at the police court? — Yes. 

3608. And that the head of the police should not 
interfere in judicial matters ? — That I cannot answer. 

3609. That the Commissioner should have Magisterial 
authority, so that in cases of emergency he should not 
have to look for a Magistrate? — Just so. 

3610. Do you think that, numerically speaking, the 
population of Belfast requires a force of 400 or 500 
men ? — I have no doubt of it. 

3611. And you think that the restoration of the peace 
of Belfast would be accomplished by such a force ? — I 
think that it is an absolute necessity, and that it would 
have that effect if properly managed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

3612. Do you think that the whole magisterial power 
should be invested in those Magistrates ? — I will answer 
the question in this way. I do not think that the whole 
Magisterial bench should be abolished, though I do 
not think much about them. But I would have the 
power taken from the present ones of doing harm. 

3613. Would it not be necessary for them to take 
charge of some of the business ? — I by no means think 
that any modification of the present system, or any 
addition to the Magistrates from the mercantile com- 
munity of Belfast, would be useful in the suppression of 
the riots. 

3614. You think not? — I think not. 

3615. There are only three Magistrates of the Catholic 
persuasion in Belfast — Doctor Murney,Mr. Bushel], and 
Mr. Ambrose O’Rorke ? — Yes. 

3616. Two of them reside in Belfast, but Mr. Am- 
brose O’Rorke resides miles away ? — Yes. 

3617. Do you not know that among the Catholic 
population there are a number of persons qualified to be 
Magistrates ? — I will answer that in this way. I believe 
that there may be ; but I can tell you that, I do not 
agree with all your opinions. 

3618. Do you not think that as long as there are un- 
paid Magistrates all sects ought to be represented ? — 
1 will tell you my opinion. I think that if there were 
a certain number of Magistrates appointed, perfectly in- 

M 2 
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dependent of all parties, the Catholics would not care 
whether they were Protestants or Catholics. 

3619. Is there not great satisfaction in the adminis- 
tration of justice by Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Orme? — I 
think these gentlemen satisfy them. 

3620. Does not that satisfaction arise from one being 
a Protestant and the other a Catholic ? — I believe that 
if Mr. O’Donnell, or a heathen, in the same position as he 
is now, administered justice in the same way as he does, 
the Catholics of Belfast would not care a fig about his 
religion. 

3621. I do not go so far as that ? — I do not wish you 
to go so far. 

3622. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you a Roman 
Catholic? — I am attached to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. 

3623. Mr. Rea. — Do you not know that the Govern- 
ment met the wishes of the people when they appointed 
two stipendiary Magistrates — one a Protestant and the 
other a Roman Catholic ?— I cannot answer such a ques- 
tion. I believe they sent Mr. O’Donnell here because he 
was a most efficient man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3624. Mr. Keegan, that was a private conversation 
with Mr. Taylor in the jury-box?— It occurred with 
Mr. Taylor when I was sitting behind him ; and anyone 
near might have heard him then. 

3625. What day was it ? — I am not certain. I 
think it was on Thursday in the first week of the riots. 

3626. Will you state what two days he referred to ; 
were they Monday and Tuesday ? — He did not specify 
those days. lie certainly said the two first days. 



There is no doubt about it, because it was then the first 
week of the riots. I have always had a respect for the 
Mayor, and took occasion last week to state to him 
what I stated here to-day, and he did not contradict a 
a single word of it. 

3627. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You know the 
Pound district and Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

3628. Do you think that the burning of the effigy in- 
Sandy-row was calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace? — I can scarcely conceive anything more so. 

3629. Or the burning of the effigy of King William ? 
— Decidedly ; and I told the Mayor, “ If I were in your 
position I would put a stop to it.” It is perfectly in- 
explicable to me how such a state of affairs in the police 
could exist as not to give information to the authorities. 

3630. And this conversation with the Mayor took 
place incidentally, and when you were speaking to him 
of the state of the town ? — I met him in Bridge- street. 
I took occasion to speak to him, as I always did; and 
before I left him I took occasion to mention what I 
said now, and I mentioned it to him on this day week,, 
on last Friday. 

3631. So far as you know do you think that there 
prevails among the lower classes of Roman Catholics 
any distrust of the police force ? — Unquestionably that 
is my opinion. 

3632. Arising out of the police force being exclu- 
sively Protestant, or, as the lower class call them, Orange- 
men ? — So I believe. 

3633. The lower classes are more ignorant, and 'there- 
fore more distrustful ? — Yes. 

363-1. That is the class of people who generally have 
riots ? — Decidedly. 



James Fury. 



Sergeant James Fury examined by Mr. Hamill. 



3635. What is your name ? — James Fury. 

3636. What is your rank in the constabulary ? — 
Constable and sergeant in charge of the barrack at 
North Queen-street. 

3637. Do you remember seeing a body of men with 
arms on their shoulders coming up Frederick-street on 
the 16th? — Yes. 

3638. About the middle of the day ? — At about three 
o’clock. 

3639. When you saw them what did you do? — I 
sent a man — Smith — to the military barrack. I saw 
Mr. Lyons go into the barrack and Sir Edward Coey. 

3640. Did you follow Smith yourself? — No. 

3641. Did you see Sir Edward Coey and the military 
when out ? — I asked Smith did lie see Mr. Lyons, and 
he said that Mr. Lyons complained of the cavalry not 
being ready to turn out when he wanted them. 

3642. Did that man see Sir Edward Coey ? — No; he 
did not. 

3643. Did you see Sir Edward Coey yourself? — I 
did. 

3644. Did you speak to him ? — Yes. 

3645. Was lie with the military? — Yes ; a company 
of infantry was coming out of the barracks with him. 

3646. You knew that the crowd was coming up 
Frederick-street ? — Yes. 

3647. What did you say to Sir Edward Coey? — I 
asked him to bring up the army, and he might meet 
them at the corner. I told him that if we hurried up 
we could meet them at the corner of Frederick-street. 

3648. What did he do ? — He seemed to pay attention 
to what I said. 

3649. In point of fact were you in time to stop them? 
— We were not. 

3650. Did you accompany Sir Edward Coey to the 
corner of Frederick-street? — I did. 

3651. And you saw the men turning out of Frederick- 
street into North Queen-street? — Yes, sir. 

3652. How far were the constabulary and military 
from them ? — About two perches. 



3653. Had they arms? — They had different kinds of 
weapons. The first rank had fire-arms. 

3654. What other kind of weapons ? — I saw different 
kinds of weapons ; I could not describe them. 

3655. You were only two perches from them ? — No. 
I afterwards saw Mr. Lyons ; he was very angry that 
the cavalry were not ready to turn out. Mr. Lyons 
asked the direction in which they went, and followed 
them. 

3656. Is it your opinion that if they had been 
quicker in their movements they could have stopped 
them ? — Mr. Lyons could not have done it ; but Sir 
Edward Coey, who was there with me, could have 
done it. I thought that if he had hurried more he 
could have done it. 

3657. Had you yourself with a few of the constabu- 
lary dispersed a crowd the day before ? — Not that 
night; it was on the night of the 17th. 

3658. You had dispersed a crowd ? — Yes. 

3659. Mi% Commissioner Dowse. — Did you know to 
what party the body of men that were coming up be- 
longed ? — The ship carpenters. 

3660. Were they on the line of way from the dock? 
— At the time I saw them they were in York-street, at 
the corner of Frederick-street. 

3661. Docs that lead from the river? — From the 
quay. Supposing that these were the ship carpenters 
that work in the island, would that be the line of route 
from the quay 1 — We understood that some of them were 
after taking arms in High-street. 

3662. Did you see those arms with them? — I can- 
not say. We afterwards heard of the plunder of the 
shops. 

3663. Was Sir Edward Coey on foot or on horseback? 
— On foot. 

3664. Is he an elderly gentleman, or a young man ? 
— He is an aged man. He seemed very anxious to do 
what he could. 
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John Burgoyne examined 

3665. Are you in the engineering department of the 
Barracks ? — I am. 

3666. Do you recollect the day referred to, on which 
the ship carpenters came up Frederick-strect? — Yes; 

I do remember it quite well. 

3667 Had you a view of them ? — Yes ; an excellent 
view from one of tie windows in my own office. 

3668. Was there anybody in the street at the time r 

There were two companies coming out of the gate, 

and I think two troops of cavalry just marching from 
the Artillery Barrack. . . 

3669. How far is it from the Barrack to Fredenck- 
street ? — I suppose about 200 yards. 

3670. Will you describe that party that came up 
Frederick-street how they were armed, and what their 
appearance was? — I think, as near as I remember, it 
was close upon three o’clock. There were three of us 
looking out of the window in my office, and two out of 
the window up stairs. The first thing that attracted 
my attention was the cry that troops were coming. I 
went to see whether they were passing, and when I got 
to the window I saw’ one of the Constabulary turning 
up to speak to Sir Edward Coey. He pointed to the 
left, called in military parlance, the left oblique, and as 
they passed up by the head of Frederick-strect the 
troops marked time, and I considered it a cowardly act; 
but who was the coward I cannot say. 

3671. Describe the appearance of the fellows as they 
came up Frederick-street?— One person, dressed in a 
white fustian jacket, had a long gun, such as is used in 
duck-shooting. Others had muskets, and others had 
grapes and scythes, and there was a*n immense quan- 
tity of sticks. There were about 150 to 200. 

3672. They were a formidable body? — Not so for- 
midable but that one company of infantry could have 
dispersed them ; though they were as fine a body of 
ruffians as Belfast could produce. 

3673. They came into North Queen-street?— They 
came up Frederick-street, while the troops, as I have 
before described, passed on. I naturally expected that 
the troops would have followed them down in the di- 
rection they took. But there was nothing to prevent 
them from going down and joining their faction in 
Durham-street or the Found district. 

3674. Did Sir Edward Goey go down Donegall-street 



by Sergeant Armstrong. Sixth Dai 

with the military ?— He went down Donegall-street. Nocember l 

I rather think that the other Magistrate, in charge of 

the second company, was Mr. Taylor. Job" Burgoym 

3675. You do not undertake to say where that cow- 
ardice, if any, rested ? — No. 

3676. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did you see the 
cavalry? — Yes; with Mr. Lyons. 

3677. Did yon see any person taken ? — No. 

3678. Did you see whether the cavalry appeared to 
follow the party ? — I saw no more than I said before. 

3679. Was it stated at the time what party the mob 
belonged to— whether they belonged to Sandy-row or 
the Found ? — No, I did not hear it, but I imagine they 
must have been ship carpenters. I passed up Frederick- 
street that morning at ten o’clock, and a quarter of an 
hour previously to my arrival about 500 ship carpenters 
had passed. 

3680. That was before it?— Yes. 

3681. How long?— At ten o’clock. They stated 
that they were going to see what had been done to the 
Brown-street schools. 

3682. You heard of the Brown-street schools having 
been attacked by the navvies? — Yes ; I saw it in the 
papers. 

3683. Brown-street schools are Protestant schools ? 

Yes. 

3684. They are National schools ?— Yes. 

3685. Are they necessarily Protestant?— Not neces- 
sarily so; but unfortunately the sects are ~ J — - J - J 



divided 

that Roman Catholics will not allow their children to 
go to Protestant schools, and vice versa. 

3686. Mr. Lyons . — Will you tell me where the mob 
was when I was coming up with the cavalry ? — They 
were passing from Frederick-street to North Queen- 
street. 

3687. What was between you and the mob?— Four 
companies of infantry. 

3688. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you a native 
of Belfast ?— No ; I came from England. 

36S9. Are you a Protestant?—! was born so, and I 
think I shall die so. 

3690. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — You do not think 
it necessary to knock a man on the head for differing 
from you ?— I do not think it is a portion of Chris- 
tianity. 



Lieutenant Kennedy , 4th Hussars, was recalled and examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



3691. You said that at one period you could have 
stopped the funeral procession from going into Donegall- 
place ? — I could. 

3692. And is it your opinion that it ought to have 
been done?— That was my opinion, and is still. 

3693. Do you think that if that had been done they 
could have been disarmed ?— The procession could have 
been deprived of their arms. 

3694. And the rioters arrested ? — Yes, sir ; that was 
my view. 

3695. You thought so at the time? — I thought so at 
the time ; and it was my intention, and I proposed to 
draw my men across the street. 

3696. Having regard to the organized marching and 



the great number of cars, could the crowd have imme- 
diately dispersed ?— Certainly not. There were too 
many of them, and too few bye streets for them to 
escape. 

3697. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you think the 
funeral a pretext for a party demonstration? — Yes; I 
should say it was evidently a party demonstration. I saw 
no pocket-handkerchiefs displayed. There was cheering. 

3698. Did they cheer any particular person? — Not 
there. 

3699. Anywhere? — Yes. When we came away 

they slightly cheered Mr. Lyons, and seemed to thank 
him. 



Lieutenant Kennedy . 



The Rev. James O'Laverty examined by Mr. Hamill. 



The Rev. Janies 
O’Laverty. 



3700. Are you Dean of the Roman Catholic Insti- 
tution ? — I am Dean of the Roman Catholic Seminary 
of Down and Connor. 

3701. Is that institution on the Crumlin-road ? — 
Immediately beyond the convent, near the Union 
Workhouse. 

3702. The convent is in that ward ? — It is. 

3703. Do you remember seeing the body of men 
that the last witness spoke of? — I do. 

3704. Where were they when you first saw them ? 
— They were crossing York-strect. 

3705. Does Patrick-street run in the direction of 
the quay ? — It does. 

3706. Do you know that they turned into Frederick- 
street ? — Yes. 



3707. Before you saw them had you heard firing in 
the direction from which they came? — Yes. They 
were out firing at the navvies at that time. The firing 
was from bravado crossing the street. 

3708. Did you ascertain who the parties were? — 
Yes. I was told two stories. I saw them. 

3709. Did you ascertain that they were the body 
called the ship carpenters ?— Yes, they are commonly 
called the ship carpenters. 

3710. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — From their appear- 
ance you knew them ? — Yes. They were armed with 
some huge kind of stick such as those carpenters ge- 
nerally turn out with in this town in time of war. 

3711. Had you seen them before? — I had. 

3712. Mr. Hamill . — Did you, on account of seeing 
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them, go to any person ? — The next place I saw them 
was marching from North Queen-street, and moving up 
in the direction of the convent. I saw them coming along 
North Queen-street and going in the direction of the 
convent. I got into a house, and the mob appeared to 
have divided. I saw a portion of them still proceeding 
in the direction of the convent. Immediately after- 
wards I saw a body of infantry coming down Donegall- 
street, under Sir Edward Ooey, as I was told. I went 
up to him and said, “ Sir Edward, these men, I under- 
stand, are the ship carpenters, and they are going 
straightforward to the convent, and perhaps you will 
be kind enough to turn your troops and follow them, 
to prevent their doing mischief?” Sir Edward said, 
“ I cannot do so, for there was a meeting of Magis- 
trates, and each of us was allocated a certain district ; 
but if you go up to the barracks, you will get a Magis- 
trate and some soldiers.” I went to the barracks. I 
was told that I would find several Magistrates there. 
There was only one, Mr. James Thompson, vice-chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians. 

3713. In what street is the convent? — On the 
Crumlin-road, where this court-house is. 

3714. The mob had turned the corner of the Poor- 
house in this direction ? — Yes. 

3715. Did you speak to that other gentleman ? — 
Yes. I spoke to Mr. Thompson, and told him that I 
had spoken to Sir Edward Coey, and what he had told 
me. He said that he had to go to some mill, and that 
that was his district. 

3716. Did you get anybody at all to go? — No 
person. 

3717 Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were there more 
Magistrates than one ? — I only saw one. He was 
going to the mill. I afterwards saw Sir Edward Coey 
at the corner of York-street and Donegall-street. 

3718. What was Sir Edward Coey doing there? — 
He was sitting on a stool. 

3719. In the middle of the street? — Against the hotel. 

3720. What hotel? — I think it is the Queen’s hotel. 

3721. The stool was in the street? — Yes. 

3722. And lie was sitting on a stool ? — Yes. 

3723. What were the soldiers doing? — Some of 
them were about. 

3724. Did there seem to be a mob there? — There 
was no mob whatever. 

3725. Mr. Hamill. — Did you see anything more 
that day ?— Nothing particular. I should say that on 
that day I went to the police court in order to get pro- 
tection for the convent and seminary. 

3726. Did you sco any Magistrate there? — I saw 
one gentleman ; I forget his name. 



3727. Was he a Magistrate ? — He was. 

3728. What did you say to him or he to you ?— I 
required him to have a force to protect the convent. 
He said very kindly that he was very anxious to do it" 
but that his duty was to stay there, and that my best 
way was to go to the Magistrates that were sitting at 
Christ Church. I said that I might as well go into 
the enemy’s lines, that it was occupied by the Protest- 
ant party. 

3729. What do you mean by the enemy’s lines ?— 
The Protestant lines and mobs of all kinds. 

3730. Did you go to any other Magistrate after 
that ? — I told the Magistrates my reason for applying 
for protection so perseveringly, that during the pa£ 
liamentary election riots, six or seven years ago, I had 
not been able to procure from the constituted author- 
ities any kind of protection, and that I had admitted 
into the convent and school a large body of people from 
Smitkfield direction, and other districts — a sufficient 
force to resist illegal aggression ; and that when they 
were returning I understood that they did not conduct 
themselves properly, and I said that it would be the 
last thing in the world that I would do ; that I would 
have nothing to do with persons who acted contrary to 
law ; but that if something was not done to protect the 
nunnery I should be obliged to admit persons into it to 
protect it. 

3731. That is, that you would form a police of your 
own ?— Precisely, in obedience to the first law of 
nature. 

3732. In point of fact was any attack made on the 
convent or seminary?— None; because on the next day 
Major Esmonde sent a force of nine or ten of the con- 
stabulary to the school of the convent, and I removed 
a portion of the boundary wall, in order to allow them 
to have admission to the burying grounds, in the event 
of any attack. On Wednesday evening I was turning 
up Donegall-street, and I met a force of military, at the 
head of which was Mr. Lyons. The force was return- 
ing, according to the popular account, from Thomson’s 
Bank. There were all sorts of exaggerated rumours 
through the town of the attack on the navvies. The 
people eventually expected that the assailants would be 
made prisoners ; and I heard fearful exclamations made 
about Mr. Lyons, when it was seen that he was return- 
ing with two of the navvies who had been assailed, as 
prisoners. 

3733. What were the exclamations? — They were 
most fearful. I heard parties saying that ho (Mr. 
Lyons) should be shot; and I believe that another 1641 
war would have broken out if prompt means had not 
been taken. 



Michael Corbet. 



Michael Corbet examined by Mr. Hamill. 



3734. What is your rank in the army? — Paymaster- 
Sergeant. 

3735. In what regiment? — The 14th Depot Bat- 
talion. 

3736. Do you remember the 15th of August last? — 
Yes, sir. 

3737. Were you with any portion of your force at 
the Bankmoro Penitentiary? — No; but I was there 
myself. 

3738. Do you know Captain Yerner? — He was 
pointed out to me. A gentleman who had the com- 
mand of the party was pointed out to me as Captain 
Verner. 

3739. Do you know what number of men were in 
that party ? — Yes. 

3740. How many men were there? — About seventy. 

3741. Do you recollect seeing a man beaten in the 
crowd ? — I did not see a man beaten. 

3742. Did you see anyone beaten ? — Yes. 

3743. A man or a woman ? — Women. 

3744. Were they badly beaten ? — They appeared to 
be very severely beaten. 

3745. Do you know how far Mr. Verner was from 
them? — Captain Verner was within a yard of them, in 
the midst of the crowd. The military were about fifty 
or sixty yards off. 



3746. Did Captain Verner see them beaten?— He 
must have seen them. 

3747. Did ho afford them any protection? None 

whatever. 

3748. Did they apply for protection ?— They applied 
to me for protection. I endeavoured to give them pro- 
tection as well as I could. This was just after Mr. 
Verner spoke to some of the inmates of the penitentiary." 

3749. Did Captain Verner do anything to prevent 
it?— Nothing whatever. I heard one of the girls apply- 
ing to him for protection. 

3750. Did he hear the appeal ? — He must have heard 
the appeal, he was so close to the girl ; one of the 
girls had a hold of me. It was just after Captain Verner 
had^spoken to some of the inmates of the penitentiary. 

3751. Did Captain?. Verner do anything to prevent 
them ? — Nothing whatever. 

3752. Mr. Commissioner Bare? — H ow close was he 
to the girl ? — Within a yard of her. 

3753. Mr. Hamill. — Did he say anything? He said 

nothing. He had a stick in his hand, and he held it 
over his head in this manner. He appeared to be 
smiling. I appealed to the crowd, to the parties who 
were beating them, and said, “ For God’s sake do not 
murder the women.” 

3754. Was it men or women who attacked the 
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women ?— Both. I saw a man throw a stone at the 



3755. Were their clothes torn ? — -Their clothes were 

torn • they were dragged by the hair of the head, and 
jumped upon. . . . . 0 

3756. Men and women joining in the assault r — 
They were. 

3757. And a Magistrate within a yard of them r — 
Yes. 

3758. Did you see anyone going for the officer when 
the Magistrate did not interfere?— I myself sent a 
party to the officer. 

3759. For what purpose ? — For the purpose ot get- 
ting them protection. 

3760. Do. you know who was sent to the officer ?-— 
Mr. M'Cann. He lives in Prince’s-street, I think his 
place is No. 6, Prince’s-street. 

3761. Did you see any other part of these riots but 
that ? — I was present at the attack on the navvies. 

3762. On what day was that ? — On the 17th — Wed- 



3763. Where were you when the attack was inade? 
—I was standing at the gate, when two women came 
up, with children in their arms, who told me that the 
ship-carpenters were attacking the navvies. 

3764. How long after that was it before you saw the 
police or the military ? — I do not remember. It was 
not more than ten minutes. I took a car, and went to 
the club to get assistance. I saw the parties firing on 
the navvies. I went for the Magistrate, and I met Mr. 
Lyons at the end of Donegall-place. 

3765. Did you meet any Magistrates at the club ? — 
I saw two Magistrates, Mr. Sinclair and Major 
M'Kenzie. 

3766. Did you tell them what you had seen, the firing 
at the navvies ? — I did. 

3767. Did you ask them to send assistance down ? — 
I did. 

3768. Did they make any reply to your application ? 
— They did. 

3769. What was it? — I think it would he better not 
to answer that question. 

3770. Was it Major M'Kenzie who answered ? — He 
did. 

3771. Did you apply to him as a Magistrate ? — I did. 

3772. Mr. Commissioner Barry — It was not as a 
soldier to an officer that you applied ? — No. 

3773. Then I think you are bound to answer the 
question? — The reply he made to me was, “I am so 
mixed up with the people of Belfast that I do not like 
to act.” 

3774. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you tell him 
that they were firing at the navvies ? — I told him that 
the sliip-carpenters were firing at the navvies. 

3775. Did you see the navvies firing at the ship- 
carpenters? — No, sir. I did not see anything. I 
immediately called a car, and got on the car, and drove 
to the club. 

3776. Mr. Bamill. — Did you, after that answer, speak 



to Mr. Sinclair ? — I did ; Mr. Sinclair came up at the Sixth Day. 
time Major M'Kenzie was speaking, and made a — — 

similar reply. November 18. 

3777. He declined to act? — He did. I then applied Michael Corbet, 
to Colonel Ferguson, who was standing at the club door. 

I asked him where I could see his brother, Mr. J. F. 

Ferguson, whom I knew was a magistrate. He said I 
would most likely find him at the police-office. I then 
told him about the ship-carpenters firing at the navvies, 
and asked him could I get protection for them. Colonel 
Ferguson went into the club-house, and brought out 
Major M'Kenzie, who got on a car with me, and went 
to Christ Church for a force; but at the corner of Done- 
gall-place we met Mr. Lyons, with a troop of cavalry. 

I repeated the circumstances to Mr. Lyons. The officer 
in command of the cavalry said — “ W e had better make 
haste and told me to drive back to the barrack, and 
get all the available infantry — that he could not act 
without infantry. 

3778. Who said that? — The officer in command of 
the cavalry. I drove back to the barrack, and reported 
the circumstances to. the officer in command, Captain 
Beresford of the 49th, who turned out all the available 
men, and marched to Thomson’s Bank. At that time 
General Haines was there before us, and the whole affair 
was over when I reached the place. 

3779. He went down with the infantry? — Yes, he 
did. 

3780. But all was over when you arrived ? — All was 
over when I arrived. 

3781. Driving from the place backward and forward, 
and the conversations Which you have detailed, con- 
sumed some time ? — I should think about half an hour 
— scarcely half an hour. With going down from the 
barrack to the scene of action might be about three- 
quarters of an hour. There were no men available 
except the 84th, who were just marching in, and they 
had to get refreshments, and could not be turned out so 
quick. 

3782. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was it by accident 
that you saw the attack ? — When they made the report 
at the barrack-gate I walked down, and when I saw 
the ship-carpcnter3 firing on the navvies, I thought it 
my duty to go for a Magistrate. 

3783. You were on duty at the barrack ? No, I was 
standing at the gate. 

3784. How long have you been stationed here? — Six 
years and four months. 

3785. Where are you from? — From Galway. 

3786. What hour was it when the women came to 
the gate ? — It was three o’clock in the day. 

3787. Had you heard anything of the ship-carpenters 
and the navvies before that ? — I did. 

3788. Had you heard that the one party wrecked the 
Brown-street Schools and the other the gun-shops ? — I 
heard all that. 

3789. Did you hear anything of the attack of the 
ship-carpenters on the navvies before that ? — Not till I 
saw it myself. 



William Cotterell examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



William Cotterell. 



3790. What is your name ? — William Cotterell. 

3791. What is your rank in the army? — I am ser- 
geant in the 76th Regiment. 

3792. Do you recollect the day the ship-carpenters 
came up Frederick-street? — Yes. 

3793. Was Mr. Lyons in charge of the military? — 
No, Sir Edward Coey was. 

3794. Where were the mob coming from? — We were 
marching out of the barrack along York-street. 

3795. Close to the head of Frederick-street? — Close 
to the head of Frederick-street. 

3796. How close?— Five or six yards. 

3797. Describe the appearance of the mob ? — They 
were rough-looking fellows, armed with scythes, pitch- 
forks, and fire-arms, swaying them over the beads. 

3798. An alarming dangerous-looking set? — Yes, sir. 



3799. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they appear 
excited? — Yes, they did. 

3800. Sergeant Armstrong. — Where were you march- 
ing ? — In the leading file. 

3801. If you had got orders, could you have stopped 
them ? — There would have been no difficulty whatever 
in stopping them ; but the Magistrate came up to me, 
and caught me by the shoulder-strap of the right arm, 
and told me to go slow and let them pass. 

3802. You then marked time ? — Yes, and they went 
up the Antrim-road. 

3803. Where were you marched to then? — We were 
marched down Donegall-street the reverse way. 

3804. You were ready and willing to act ? — We 
would have compelled them if wo had got the 
orders. 
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3805. Are you in tbe constabulary ? — Yes, sir. 

3806. You were one of the men who were drafted 
into Belfast at the time of the riots? — Yes. 

3807. Did you come from the country ? — I came from 
the county Louth. 

3808. Did you come from that now ? — Yes, I came 
this morning. 

3809. Were you one of the party on the Boyne 
Bridge the day of the firing on Sub-Inspector Caulfield ? 
— Yes, I was one of the first party that went out when 
they brought up reinforcements. 

3810. What day was that? — The ICth August. 

3811. Tuesday, the 16th?— It was. 

3812. You were one of the party of twelve at the 
bridge before Mr. Caulfield came up ? — I do not exactly 
remember the number of them, but I was one of the 
party. 

3813. About how long were you there before Mr. 
Caulfield came up ? — I should say better thau half an 
hour. 

3814. Was there a mob there? — There was a very 
great mob. 

3815. On which side of the bridge? — They were at 
the Durham-strect side of the bridge. 

3816. What was their conduct? — Very bad. 

3817. Was there any stone-throwing? — There was 
very great stone-throwing. I had my handcuff-case 
broken. They came uncommonly thick — nearly like 
a shower of sleet. You would see them thick through 
the air. 

3818. Was that state of things going on before Sub- 
Inspector Caulfield came up ? — Yes. 

3819. How many men did he bring with him? — 
Forty or fifty men. 

3820. At the time there was a smaller party of local 
police in view? — No, but after he came up there was. 

3821. flow many? — Three. They stood in agateway. 

3822. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Out of the way of 
the stones? — They were not in the way of the stones. 

3823. Sergeant Armstrong.— Were there any of the 
stones that came from that direction where those fellows 
were? — I did not sec any. 

3824. Did those men do anything or interfere in any 
way ? — I did not see them. 

3825. Did you see them standing in the gateway ? — 
Well, I was looking at them. 

3826. Did you see them taking up any stones? — I 
heard that one man took up a stone, and gave it to one 
of the parties to throw at us. 

3827. Who is the man that is said to have done 
that ? — No. 10. I saw a man go from beside me, out of 
the ranks, and charge him with it on the spot. 



3828. What did he say or do ? — I do not think he 
made any reply at the time. 

3829. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are the local police 
marked with figures ? — Yes. 

3830. Sergeant Armstrong. — You say that man was 
No. 10? — Yes. 

3831. During any period of your being on the bridge 
that day, did you see a greater number than three local 
policemen ? — No. 

3832. Do you know whether Duff was one of the 
men ? — I saw him afterwards at the inquest, and I 
heard him admit that he was there. 

3833. That was the day that Mr. Caulfield fired at 
the mob ? — It was. 

3834. You were in imminent danger of your lives? 
— We were in imminent danger ; we saw shots fired at 
us, and I heard bullets flying about us. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3835. Were you one of the parties charged with 
manslaughter? — I think not. I never heard I was. 

3836. Were you at the inquest? — I was. 

3837. Was Dull examined there ? — He was. 

3838. About how many were in the crowd throwing 
stones ? — A great many ; three or four hundred. 

3839. Were the locals joining? — I did not see them 
joining; they were standing in a gateway. 

3840. For shelter? — I did not say that. 

3841. Were they standing there? — Yes. 

3842. Were they not acting very badly? — They 
were not acting at all. In justice to the men I cannot 
say they were hiding from the stones. I do not think 
they could act, because if the party had turned on 
them, as they turned on us, they would have killed 
them in a minute. 

3843. Do you mean to insinuate that the men acted 
partially towards the crowd? — I do not understand 
that they did. 

3844. You do not know whether there was any par- 
tiality to tbe crowd on the part of these men? — I cannot 
say that there was actual partiality or impartiality, be- 
cause they did not act at all. 

3845. You did not shoot any one? — No, for I did 
not fire a shot at all on that occasion. 

3846. Did those men appear to be on duty ? — They 
did. 

3847. Do you not think those three men were para- 
lyzed at the time? — No doubt of it. 

3848. You did not see any stones with the men ? — 
No. 



Sub-Constable 
James Roache. 



Sub-Constable James Roache 

3849. What is your name ? — James Roache. 

3850. What are you ? — A sub-constable in the con- 
stabulary. 

3851. Were you at the bridge with the last witness, 
Phelan? — I was one of the reserve, on the 16th of 
August, that was brought up to assist the twelve men 
who were posted at the bridge. 

3852. You came up with Mr. Caulfield? — Yes. 

3853. Had you seen the other men put off the 
bridge? — They had not been put off it before we got 
word. 

3854. Do you recollect when you were coming up 
was a stone thrown at you ? — There was a stone thrown 
at me. 

3855. Did you see the person who threw it? — It 
was a girl. 

3856. Were there any of the local police standing 
near? — There was, and I called on them to arrest 
the girl, as I could not leave the ranks, for we were 
doubling on the bridge. He said nothing, but only 
began to laugh, and went off to the other side of the 
street. 

3857. Had you time to see what the number was on 
his collar? — I had not, but one of our men charged one 



examined by Mr. HamiU. 

of the local police with throwing stones. His name 
was Moffitt, and he was No. 10. 

3858. Were stones thrown at your party when you 
came up ? — There were, and shots were fired at us. I 
saw one firing out of the middle at our party. 

3859. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is the mid- 
dle of the bridge? — Yes, he was doing nothing only 
firing away as hard as ever he could, and two others 
were loading for him. 

3860. Were they loading with ball? — Yes, there 
was one of the other men holding a sword. 

3861. Mr. HamiU. — Did you see any of the local force 
there? — I did. 

3862. Did you pass them by? — Yes, there was a 
body of them at Christ Church. I heard Sub-inspector 
Duff say there were forty of them. 

3863. Did you see that body? — I did. I suppose 
there were thirty-eight or forty. 

3864. Did you pass them by when you were going 
up ? — I did. 

3865. Did they come with you? — They did not. 

3866. Did you see two or three of them coming up ? 
— Yes, it was one of them that was referred to that stood 
in the gateway. 
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3867. Those were the men that went to the other 
side of the bridge?— Yes, they went to the other side. 

3868. In point of fact that body of men gave no 
assistance ? — None that I saw. 

3869. Was your force in danger at the time on the 

bridge? They were in imminent danger; they were 

attacked in front by a mob. 

3870. Can you tell the name of the local policeman 
who refused to arrest the girl ?— No. 

3871. Could you tell what the man was like by any 
mark or token 1 — I could not. I was running at the 
time — doubling. 

3872. Was there a large crowd there r — No. 

3873. Mr. Dinnen .— You called on the local police 
to arrest that woman when you had nothing else to do 
yourself ?— I had. I was going forward. I would have 
arrested her myself if I had not been going forward. 



3874. Did the local see the person throwing the Sixth Pay. 

stone ?— He did, I believe. I cannot say but ho might Ii , ove ~ ber 18 . 
have seen her. — 

3875. How far from you was he when the stone was Sub-Constable James 

thrown ?— Five or six feet. Roadie. 

3876. He was standing alone at the time ?— lie was 
standing talking. to one of the civilians. 

3877. Had he his back to you?— No, he was facing me. 

3878. You were wheeling round at the time ?— I was 



attention to specific charges, unless the name or the 
number of the man is given. We cannot prevent such 
evidence being given, because everything connected 
with the police force is important ; but we shall pay 
little attention to any specific charge, unless the man is 
identified. 



Sub-Oonstable Patrick Corley examined by Sergeant Armdrony. 



Sub-Constable 
Patrick Corley. 



3879. Were you one of the additional force brought 
to Belfast on the occasion of the riots ?— No. 

3880. Were you stationed at Beliast. ics, i was 
stationed at the Albert-crescent barrack at that time. 

3881. Were you at any of the violent scenes during 
the riots ? — I was. 

3882. Where?— I was at a great many of them alto- 
wether I was out every night. I was out at the very 
commencement at the bridge on the 8th and 9th of 

A 3°S8fb Did you see any Magistrate there on the 8th 
and 9th ? — I did ; I saw Mr. Taylor there. 

3884. On which of the days?— On the 8th— 1 am 
almost sure it was on the 8tli. 

3885. Had you known anything of the gathering on 
the evening of Saturday, the 6tli?— No. 



3886. Were you talking to ‘him on that evening ? — 
I was not. 

3887. You have no doubt that he saw the crowd on 
the 8th ? — I have no doubt of it. 

3S88. Did you see him thereon the 9th? — No. I 
do not recollect seeing him there on the 9tli. 

38S9. You have no doubt that lie saw the crowd on 
the 8th, though you were not talking to him?— No. 

3890. You did not sec him on the 9th ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3891. You saw Mr. M'Kittrick with the local police ? 
—I did. 

3892. Did you see him consulting with Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Orine ?— I believe I did. 



Patrick M‘ICee examined by Mr. Ilcmill. 



Patrick M‘Kee. 



3893. What is your name?— Patrick M'Kec. 

3894. Where did you live in August last?— At Oul- 

lingtrce-road. . , . 

3895. Do you remember on the 12th August hgnting 
between Sandy-row and the Pound ?— I do. 

3896. Was not that at D wham-street, near Pound- 

street? .Yes. . 

3897. Were they throwing stones on both sides? — 

They were. . ... 

3898. Now, at the time that was going on, aid. you 

see a body of local police in Durham-street ?— I saw 
them in Durham-street. , 

3899. How many of them were there.'' — Sixty or 

seventy. . 

3900. Were they under command of any person <■ — 
They were under the command of Mr. Greene and Mr. 
Duff. 

3901. Was the stone-throwing going on in their pre- 
sence ? — It was. 

3902. Were they near the Sandy-row party ?— They 
were close behind. 

3903. I believe the Sandy-row party were driven 
out of the Pound on that occasion? — Yes, they were. 

3904. Did vou see any arrests made ? They had to 
pass the local force ?— Not by them. They passed the 
troops then. 

3905. After they passed them did you see any arrests . 

They arrested all they could get hold of in Culliugbree- 

road and Pound-street. 

3906. Did you see the men of the Sandy-row party 
pass by the locals, and go to their district?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

3907. Where were you standing 1 — At the corner of 
Pound-street and Durham-street. 



3908. Were the locals standing there ? — They were 
down at the church. 

3909. About how many hundred yards off? — It 
would not he more than 100 yards. 

3910. You know Mr. Greene very well? — I have 
seen him very often since. 

3911. You saw him that night?— I saw him that 
morning. 

3912. And he had charge of the locals ? — It is quite 
true. I saw him as plain as I see you. 

3913. Mr . Ilamill. — What day was it? — It was on 
the 12th of August. 

3914. Is that the gentleman there (pointing to Mr. 
Greene ) ? — Yes ; I am not mistaken at all. 

Chief-Constable Greene — I was on leave of absence 
at the time. 

3915. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What day of the 
week was it ? — It was on Friday morning. 

3916. Was it before or after the Browne-street Schools 
were wrecked ? — It was before it. 

3917. When were the Browne-street Schools wrecked? 
I cannot say as to the day, but it was after that. 

3918. This was on Friday, after the burning of the 
effiey ? — Yes. 

3919. Mr. M‘Langhlin. — I wish to correct an error 
in my evidence yesterday. I spoke of a person named 
Reilly in connexion with the Town Council ; but I wish 
to state that he is not the person whom I saw. Mr. 
Reilly is the Inspector of the Fire Brigade. The 






i I s 



- I believe, is named Crothers. I could 



3920. Mr. Dinnen . — Do you know him to be an 
ifficial of the Town Council 7— Yes. 

3921. Is Crothers the Inspector of Cars? — Yes. 

3922. And a servant of the Town Council ? — Yes. 

3923. He said that it was none of his business ?— Y es. 

N 
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Henry Murney, esq. h.d., j.r., examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

3924. You arc one of the Magistrates of Belfast?— more satisfactory to have these duties discharged bv 
qq’o- a ^ a Count ? M a ^ stra i te -_ paid Magistrates than ordinary Magistrates, because 



mo- w a county magisi trate. paid Magistrates than ordinary Magistrates, because 

Wcrc you ln Belfast during the late riots ? — I men educated for the purpose arc better than amateurs. 
™' , T , „ . 3943. Are you aware that many of the Magistrates 

3926. I believe you attended professionally at some of Belfast look on their position as honorary?—! can 
of the hospitals?— I did, at the Belfast General Hos- not tell how they look on it, but that is generally the 
. ,, „ practical result. A great n umber do not attend. 

o927. Are you able to tell me, from your official 3944. Do you think a feeling exists that it is desir 
connexion with that institution, how many people died able that respectable opulent Roman Catliolicgentleinen 
of wounds inflicted during the riots?— All the parties should be appointed to the magistracy ?— That is a 

who died were not treated in the hospital. I am in question of which I can hardly speak. If the feeling 

possession of information from the Coroner, and also exist— I do not know whether it does or not— I think 

from medical practitioners, and I am compiling a statis- it desirable that such gentlemen should be appointed. 



who died were not treated in tl: 
possession of information from I 
from medical practitioners, and I 
tical account of the riots. 



aoo« ?r ° ri0 , tS ' , , , T , . , 3945. Would such a state of things tend to increase 

• 3J_b. flow many deaths were there?— I think ten. confidence in the fair and impartial administration of 
^ a oL n °V, ,rCp "r t0 ,C cxamine( t0 ' da y\ , justice?— A great deal depends upon how your first 

o.)2J. About how many wounds were inflicted ?— question is to be answered. If the administration of 
Upwards of 300. VV lien I say wounds, I include in the justice is to be committed to two paid Magistrates then 
number of parties who were beaten, and injuries re- of course county Magistrates, whether Roman Catholic 
Cei ™Y tT S V'°T‘ , ! t ; J'ot.s— -ca.siutlties. or not, could not interfere in any way with the admin- 

J ;J 0. Do you think the local police an efficient and istration of justice. I allude to the Petty Sessions Court 
satisfactory force '—If you asked my own opinion I 3916. For general purposes, such as taking informa- 



would say I don’t think they a 



of course county Magistrates, whether Roman Catholic 
or not, could not interfere in any way with the admin- 
istration of justice. I allude to the Petty Sessions Court. 
3946. For general purposes, such as taking informa- 



are an efficient force, and I do not think they enjoy the 
confidence of a large section of the community. 

3931. Have you considered whether another force, 

different in its organisation, would be satisfactory? 

I was one of a committee of Magistrates appointed to 
consider the causes of the recent riots, and, among other 
things, we deliberated upon the subject of the local 
police. I believe that a force constituted as the Dublin 
or London Metropolitan Force, or, if we had Parlia- 



I do not think they tions and matters of that sort, do you think that it 



itary powers, the constabulary force so constituted that you think paid Magistrates would be 



would tend to a better feeling? — I do not know that 
any feeling of dissatisfaction exists, except in the minds 
of a few persons. 

3947. Do you know Captain Verner?— I do. 

3948. When did he leave Belfast? — I think I saw 
him a fortnight ago. 

3949. Is lie in bad health ? — I do not speak as a 
medical man, but I do not think he enjoys good health. 

3950. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hen you say 



s to undertake the duty, would bo better. 



oqqo v ii ■" r . , you mean to exclude unpaid Magistrates altogether? — 

You would approve of the police being under That is a matter entirely for the consideration of the 
Commissioner appointed by Government? — Certainly, authorities. 

3933. Do you think he should have magisterial 3951. You know that there are naid Mao-istrafea 



a Commissioner appointed by Government ? — Certainly. 

3933. Do you think he should have magisterial 3951. You know that there are paid Magistrates 
powers, but not act on the bench? — Certainly. I in Dublin ?— I do. 

think it is most necessary to have the confidence of the 3952. And police courts? I do. 

publ ic, and whether rightly or wrongly, a great many 3953. And that the paid Magistrates sit there ?— Yes. 

of the public do not believe that the local force is an 3954. And that the unpaid Magistrates do not adiu- 

rmpartia! one. 1 hat interferes with their efficiency. dicatc in those courts ?-I am aware that they do not. 

3 )o4 Do you think there should be an augmentation 3955. Would you like to see that system introduced 
ol the lorce t — 1 think the number is not sufficient. It here ? — It might be advisable. 

came out from Mr. M'Kittrick an efficient officer, and 3956. Would it be advisable ? — I cannot answer. I 
one or the heads of the force, that there are only sixty never heard it discussed in Dublin how the system 
men lor day duty, and 100 during the night, and, in there works. 

case of emergency or an arrest being made by an in- 3957. Docs the present system here work well. I 
dividual constable there is no person to take his place, am alluding to the administration of justice under Mr. 
or take charge of his particular part of the town in his Orme and Mr. O’Donnell ? .Yes 

absence, and it is left unprotected. In the event of a 3958. They sit at petty sessions ?— Yes : and gener- 
disturbancc there is no reserve force. I know that in ally some of the unpaid Magistrates sit with then?, 
many cases at the end of the town, constables have a 3959. Generally two Magistrates sit?— Usually 

number of streets quite beyond the possibility of one 3960. Do you think that that system works well?— 



absence, and it is left unprotected. In the event of a 3958. They sit at petty sessions ?— Yes : and gener- 
disturbancc there is no reserve force. I know that in ally some of the unpaid Magistrates sit with then?, 
many cases at the end of the town, constables have a 3959. Generally two Magistrates sit?— Usually 

number of streets quite beyond the possibility of one 3960. Do you think that that system works well?— 

man takmg charge of. . , mi In some respects I think it does not work satisfactorily. 

393a. I here are only sixty police m the day ?— That Suppose I sit myself to-day I may take a particular 



_. y ' y ponce in tin, nay . mat suppose 1 sit myself to-day I may take a particular 
' )ny "T. r 1 1 aaa . „ vlc ' v of a subject, and another Magistrate who sits to- 

5930. And with a population of 140,000, rapidly morrow to hear a similar case may take a different view. 
"ww" 1 *-,! 1 . f v , ,, 3961. Then it does not secure uniformity of decision? 

393/. With elements of discord among them? — It does not. 

'■Km q wi . i- , • , , T 3962. You think that if there were two paid Magis- 

3 Jo 8. What force do you consider necessary?— I trates there would be more uniformity ?— I do. I think 



think that at least 400 men should be employed for that if the 
the preservation of the peace. stantly to t 

3939. Do you think there is any danger of a recur- is that tlier 

rence of the outbreak I am satisfied that if the large 3963. Y* 
force of constabulary now in Belfast was withdrawn the com mu 
there would be a recurrence of it. Have you 

3940. Did you happen to be present when the Mayor to be able 

mentioned to the other Magistrates a proposition as to gay I have, 
receiving a deputation from the ship-carpenters ? — I or consider: 
was not present at the time. 3964. Bi 

394 1 . Many of the Magistrates arc merchants ? — Yes. am satisfied 

3942. Do you think paid Magistrates, who would against tlici 
discharge the duties of the police court, would be an 
improvement on the present system? — I think, from 

the number of cases that come before the Petty Ses- 3965. In 
.-dons Court, that one paid officer is not competent to not frequen 



ployed for that if there were two paid Magistrates, sitting con- 
stantly to do the business of the court, the probability 
of a recur- is that there would be uniformity of practice, 
f the large 3963. You think, then, that it would be a benefit to 
withdrawn the community to have two paid Magistrates appointed. 

Have you sufficiently turned the matter in your mind 
the Mayor to be able to give that opinion positively? — I cannot 
ition as to say I have. I have not given the matter much thought 
inters r — I or consideration. 

3964. But you arc quite clear as to the police ?— I 
its. Yes. am satisfied as to them, from the bad feeling existing 
i-bo would against them in the minds of some of the community, 
mid be an J 

link, from Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

Petty Ses- 3965. In your capacity as a Magistrate, have you 
ipetent to not frequently come in contact with Mr. M ‘Kit trick and 



rge the whole of the duties. I think it would be Mr. Greene, the chiefs of the police force? — I hav 
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3966. Have you not always found them efficient and 

ac ti vc ? X have. Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Greene are 

most respectable men and most efficient officers. ' I 
speak more warmly of Mr. M'Kittrick, as I have often 
come in contact with him. 

.3967. Hoes not the same observation apply to the 

police ? I must say that I cannot speak as warmly of 

the local police. 

3968. Can you give any particular instances of par- 
tiality or misconduct on the part of the local police ? — 
I cannot give any instance of partiality. 

3969. Is it in consequence of the men being Protest- 
ants that public confidence is not reposed in them ?— I 
really believe if a number of Roman Catholics were 
appointed, or if the force itself was largely composed of 
Roman Catholics, but appointed by the Town Council, 
they would be viewed at least with great suspicion. 

3970. The question I ask is — was it on account of 
the men being Protestants ? — I cannot say. 

3971. What is the cause of it? — I know that the 
feeling exists. I have seen it both at the recent riots 
and at former riots, and from what I see reported occa- 
sionally in the newspapers. 

3972. On ordinary occasions are not these men able 
to take care of the town, and look after the interests of 
the community? — Yes, they are, in a measure. 

3973. Don’t you believe that batons are perfectly 
useless in case of riots? — Yes, when the riot has existed 
for some time ; but at the commencement batons would 
be very useful. 

3974. Don’t you know that the men are not intended 
to suppress riots ? — I look upon them as guardians of 
the town. 

397 5. Originally were they not appointed to protect 
the property of the town? — lean recollect as a child 
the existence of the old watchmen. Under the old 
Police Committee those watchmen were appointed to 
protect the property from burglaries. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — By the 8 and 9 Vic., c. 
142, s. 228, it is enacted “that it shall be lawful for any 
constable belonging to the police force of the borough, 
to take into custody without a warrant, all loose, idle, 
or disorderly persons whom he may find disturbing the 
public peace, or in his own view committing an offence 
against this Act, or whom he shall have good cause to 
suspect of having committed, or being about to commit 
any felony, misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, or to 
instigate or abet any such breach.” 

3976. Mr. Dinnen. — Would you be surprised to hear 
that the local police for the last year made 4,553 arrests, 
and that the constabulary did not make one-third of 
that number of arrests, although almost equal in point 
of numbers? — The constabulary are not nearly equal 
in point of numbers, and they are not on duty on the 
streets all night. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Does that table specify 
the arrests made at night ? 

Mr. Dinnen No, sir. The number of arrests made 

by the constabulary was 1,204. 

Dr. Murney . — I wish to correct an omission in the 
evidence of Mr. Orme, in speaking of the meeting of 
Magistrates on Thursday, the 16th, that is calculated to 
lead to the inference that the Magistrates did not attend 
or act, or take part to suppress the riots before that day. 
Several Magistrates were present. I know that the 
Mayor was present. I was present myself. There was 
also a meeting of Magistrates on the 12th, Friday, and 
on Saturday, to hear reports and take measures for the 
future. Mr. Coulson, Mr. M‘Cance, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Orme, Mr. Ferguson, and others, were there, in all 
twelve Magistrates. The town was allocated into 
various districts, of which some of us took charge from 
that time to the termination of the riots. Subsequently 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Lyons, when they returned to 
town, took part in the suppression of the riots. 

3977. Mr. Commissioner Barry — I suppose there 
was a great deal of alarm during that period in Belfast 
among all classes? — There was a great deal of excite- 
ment. 

3978. To what do you attribute the continuance of 



the riots for so long a period— say from the 12th to the Sixth Day. 
19th, assuming they did not become very serious till — — 

the 12th? — There was serious rioting on Friday, the November 18. 
12tli ; absolutely none on Saturday or Sunday. The Henry Murney, < 
great rioting, as the tables of the wounded show — thatai.D., j.p. 
is, as to the time the wounds were received — was the 
next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Although 
the town was nominally rioting for a fortnight, in 
reality it only lasted three days. There was none on 
Thursday, none on Saturday, of the second week. 

3979. Nevertheless you say that the Magistrates 
held daily meetings, commencing on Friday, the 12th ? 

— We thought that necessary. 

3980. To allocate the districts ? — Yes ; as had been 
done at previous riots. 

3981. Do you consider that the forces then at the 
disposal of the Magistrates were sufficient ? - I do not. 

I have heard that it is a rule among military men — 
whether it is applicable to the constabulary I cannot 
say — not to have more than half their force on duty at 
the same time. There would not bo more than 100 
constabulary available. I am now satisfied that that 
force was quite insufficient. 

3982. Do you take the military into account? — On 
the first occasion of calling out the military notmore than 
600 were in Belfast. There had been two drafts from 
them shortly before. Leaving 100 men in barracks, 
there would not be more than 300 or 350 available. 

39S3. Did you take measures, as to the funerals of 
persons killed or shot, to prevent large concourses of 
people attending them? — I did ; I made some arrange- 
ments for the funeral of a man called Ilopburn. I also 
made arrangements for the funeral of a man named 
Gorman, who died in hospital. 

3984. Were these arrangements calculated to prevent 
large assemblages of persons? — That was entirely the 
object of them, especially in one of the cases. I re- 
ceived valuable assistance from the Catholic clergy, 
who used their influence to prevent large assemblages of 
people. There were seven or ten friends of the deceased 
at one funeral, and twelve or fifteen at another. I also 
used some exertions, and by the assistance of the clergy- 
men I succeeded in. very much diminishing the parties 
who attended the funeral of Ilalyday, who was buried 
on Sunday. 

3985. W as it in concert with the other Magistrates 
that you took those measures, or was it of your own 
motion ? — It was of my own motion on one day, but on 
others I had their assistance. Hepburn’s funeral was 
escorted to the burial ground. In the case of Halyday’s 
funeral, Mr. Coulson used his best endeavours to induce 
parties to withdraw. 

3986. Are you aware whether any attempt was made 
by the Magistrates or any other person to prevent 
M'Connell’s funeral ? — I am not aware of any effort. 

3987. Was it your opinion as a Magistrate that per- 
mitting the assemblages, such as that which was allowed 
to attend the funeral of M'Connell, was attended with 
danger to the public peace? — Very much so, indeed. 

39S8. Was it not calculated to excite feelings of an 
angry description ? — It was, iudeed. 

3989. Do you think that on occasions such as those 
that we are now investigating it would be desirable to 
have Magistrates acting who are connected, or sup- 
posed by the lower orders to be connected, with any 
of the political parties? — All men iu this locality are 
more or less connected with political parties. 

3990. Do you think that that is another reason for 
having a man at the head of the police who is not con- 
nected with the locality ? — I think the most important 
advantages would result from such an arrangement. 

3991. Is it your opinion that there is, whether jus- 
tified or not, on one side or another, apy feeling identi- 
fying the Magistrates with any particular party ? — I 
regret to say that party feeling runs so high that mo- 
tives are imputed to the Magistrates by persons who 
differ from them in religion or politics. ■ 

3992. Do you think that that has as injurious an 
operation as in the cases of the police ? — I think it 
has. 
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Seventh "Day. 



November 19. 



Henry Joseph 
Loughrun, esq. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

Saturday, 19th November, 1864. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Henry Joseph Lovghran, esq., examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



3993. I wish to state that I come forward as an 
independent witness. I have not spoken to the solicitor 
for any party. I happened to be in .Belfast from the 
12th of August to the 24th. I was never a witness 
before in any case. I come forward simply to give 
evidence for the benefit of the town, or to try to put 
an end if possible to the present system, and to place 
the police under government control. 

3994. You are a barrister ?— Yes. 

3995. And a member of the North-east Circuit? — 
Yes. 

399G. Are you a native of Belfast? — ' Yes. 

3997. Are you acquainted with the town and the 
people in it? — Yes. 

3998. Were you here during the riots ? — I was here 
from the 12th to the 24th of August. 

3999. Were you sworn in as a special constable? — 
1 was. On the first evening I thought it right to go 
down to do some good in the neighbourhood if possible. 

4000. Did you afterwards go into the street accom- 
panied by any other gentleman ? — On the evening I was 
sworn in, about nine o’clock, I went out : I left my 
baton at home, not to go out decked with a little 
brief authority. I went down York-street with two 
gentlemen, who were Protestants. The most persons 
whom I know in Belfast are of that persuasion. One 
of those gentlemen is a flax spinner, the other is a pro- 
vision merchant. We went as far as Henry-street. 
That was on the evening of the 16th. There was a 
large crowd there. I did' not cross the street. There 
was a large crowd there firing off fire-arms — I suppose 
in the air, because I heard no bullets whistling. 1 sup- 
pose it was mere bravado. I walked down the street 
with the two gentlemen. I went down to the docks by 
the shore road. I returned to the corner of Earl-street. 
I saw there were local policemen at the corner of Earl- 
street. I went up to them and said, “ Do you hear 
that firing ? Can you not go down and put a stop to 
it, or be able to identify some of them ?” One of them 
said, “ You had better go yourself.” I said that I was 
not paid for keeping the peace of the town. The three 
men were in uniform ; and I believe if they had gone 
down that they would have put an end to the firing; 
for all that the people in Belfast want is to sec authority, 
and they will support it. None of those men went 
down. They told me that they had no orders to do so. 

4001. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you observe 
their numbers? — No. I had no notion of giving evi- 
dence, and 1 paid no attention to them. But I suppose 
the Inspector ought to know the three men that were 
on that heat that night. It was at the corner of Earl- 
street, opposite York-street, near Mr. Hanson’s Meeting- 
house, and about nine o’clock. At about five or six 
minutes after ten I walked down again, and saw the 
crowd where it was before, oppositeMr. Richard Wa ring’s 
house in York-street. I walked past the crowd, who 
still continued firing off guns and pistols, and I walked 
down, past my own dwelling-house, to the corner of 
Great Patrick-street, between my father’s place of busi- 
ness and the place where we live. I saw three more 
men of the local police there— I suppose protecting each 
other. I called the attention of these three men to 
the crowd. The crowd was about 350 yards from that 
posse of policemen. I asked the policemen at the 
corner of Patrick-street, “Do you hear that firing?” 
They said they did. I then said, “Do you not think 
it your duty to go down and put an end to it?” They 
said, no, it was not; they had no orders to do. so. 
It would appear they had no orders, or else they told 
an untruth. I did not take their numbers either. 

4002. Sergeant Armstrong, — Were they local police- 
men or constabulary ? — They were all local policemen. 

4003. They did not interfere ?— No. I said, “ Could 



you not go down a back street and effect a junction 
with the three men at the corner of Earl-street? You 
need not risk your lives, but order them away; and if 
you see any attempt to treat you badly, you can retire.” 
They said they would do nothing of the kind, but told 
me that there were some constabulary at the top of 
York-street, and perhaps they would give me relief. I 
went up to the top of the street, where the Queen’s 
Hotel is, and I saw there a Magistrate and a police force 
of about twenty men. 

4004. Who was the Magistrate ? — Sir Edward Coey. 
I am sorry to speak about a Magistrate, but I think it 
is right to do so. 

4005. How far were they from the place where the 
firing was? — About 500 yards, I should say. 

4006. Did you address yourself to Sir Edward Coey ? 
— I did. I am not personally acquainted with him, 
but I have known him to see him since I was a child. I 
said, “Sir Edward, do you hear this firing down the 
street?” and he said, “ Yes, I do.” Said I, “ Don’t you 
think it very wrong ?” Said he, “ Y'es, I do.” Said I, 
“ Don’t you think you should put a stop to it? It is a 
curious thing that a Magistrate with twenty men should 
allow in his hearing this firing of shots in a public 
thoroughfare in Belfast, to the terror of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” I thought mentioning Her Majesty would 
incite him to action, bat it was of no avail. Said he, 
“ What would you do ?” Said I, “ Perhaps it is imper- 
tinent for me to say what I would do. If I were a 
Magistrate I would take down this oflicer with his men 
and order them to go away. If the crowd did not go 
away I would order the men to fix bayonets, and before 
the bayonets would be well fixed the crowd would go 
away.” Said he, “Would you fire on them ?” I said, 
“ I would do nothing of the kind. You have a suffi- 
cient force.” And I think 1 made the remark that with 
twenty such men all the riots in Belfast might have 
been put down at the time, inferring from what I saw 
done in D’Olicr-street, Dublin, in 1848, when about a 
similar number of police took Thomas Francis Meagher 
from a mob of 20,000 people when carrying the Irish tri- 
colour of orange, white, and green, and lodged him in 
the police office. Sir Edward would not go down. I 
remained a short time at the hotel door, and he spoke 
to me a short time afterwards and said that a person 
had come from the direction of the crowd and said that 
the crowd was diminishing. I think he said to the 
officer in charge, “ We will take a walk down here and 
sec it.” The officer and Sir Edward Coey went down. 
If I remember right, a short time after that the con- 
stabulary were taken away. I think the firing 
continued for a couple of' hours after that, but not so 
constantly. 

4007. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see 
soldiers with Sir Edward Coey? — No. 

4008. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did not those shots 
create considerable alarm ? — Y’es, my sister was very 
much frightened. At the time she was retiring to bed 
shots were fired — two or three shots every five minutes. 

4009. Are you acquainted with the constitution of 
the local police force ? — Yes, I have heard of it. 

4010. You have heard of the number of them ? — Y'es. 

4011. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the stale 
of feeling of the population, particularly the Catholic 
population, to say whether they regard the local police 
its a satisfactory or fair force ? — I do not believe that 
any man in Belfast — any conscientious man — believes in 
the efficiency of the force. 

4012. Do you think it efficient in point of numbers? 
— No, nor in point- of anything. 

4013. Are you aware that it is an exclusively Pro- 
testant force ? — So I have heard people say : 1 have 
heard that there are only seven or eight Catholics in it. 
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4014. Do they do their duty satisfactorily? — I do 
not know how they do their duty ; but they certainly 
do not give satisfaction. I do not think that there is a 
single Catholic in Belfast who has any confidence in 

^ 4015. Are they efficient for the preservation of the 
_ eace ? No ; I do not think that they attempt that at all. 

4016. You are aware of the constitution of the police 

force in Dublin? — Yes. . 

4017. Do you think that the introduction ot such a 
force into Belfast would be attended with beneficial 

results ? I believe, both as i-egards the police and the 

Magistrates, that they should be kept altogether free 
from local influence. I have seen the police in Dublin 
walking about, attending to their business and talking 
to nobody. They are only known as policemen ; 
whereas I have observed that the police in Belfast are 
known familiarly to the lower classes, and are called by 
them “ Tommy,” or “ Sammy,” or “Johnny,” or “ Billy.” 
They are constantly talking with people at the corners 
of streets, and are “Jack fellow well met” with certain 
people. I think they believe that they are bound to 
keep up the Protestant interest to some extent. 

4018. Mr. Commissioner Dowse— What do you call 
the Protestant interest ? — I think you should know ; — to 
keep up as much as possible what has always been in 
Belfast, Protestant ascendancy. I want no ascendancy 
on either side, but protection for every man from the 
laws of the kingdom. I want to have the law properly 
enforced and fairly administered. 

4019. And by persons who have the confidence of 
the mass of the population? — Certainly, it cannot be 
properly administered otherwise. I am not at all 
bigoted. I was brought up at a Protestant school, and 
afterwards in Trinity College, and almost altogether 
with people differing from myself in religion. It does 
not follow that there should bo Catholic Magistrates. 
Though I am a Catholic, I speak for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

4020. Sergeant A rmstrong . — Do you believe that the 
introduction of paid Magistrates instead of honorary 
Magistrates would be attended with beneficial results ? 
— I think the word “honorary” that you have used is 
a very good word. I believe that the Magistrates do 
not care about doing their duty. Those in business 
cannot afford time to attend to disputes among prosti- 
tutes and fighting and scolding women, and assaults on 
the constables, which appear from the reports in the 
papers to occupy the time at the police court. The 
Magistrates have to attend to their trading concerns or 
their profession. I think great harm was done to 
Doctor Murncy by making him a Magistrate. It is a 
great injury to him in a pecuniary point of view. I do 
not think that a man following a profession should be. 
a Magistrate. People think that if they had Catholic 
Magistrates on the bench they would be all right. I 
believe that if there were three Protestants and three 
Catholics on the bench, and a party case was to come 
on, the row on the bench would be greater than the 
row in the body of the court ; there would be three 
champions on each side. After leaving Sir Edward 
Coey, I went through some of the streets beyond John- 
street and Carrick-hill past the Catholic Chapel. I went 
up Little Doncgall-street, Bride-street, and Mustard- 
street. I saw men like labouring men standing at the 
doors, and women and children. Everyone appeared 
excited. I said, “ Why are you standing at the doors ? 
You had better go inside and go to bed, or you will not 
he able to rise in the morning.” They said, “Oh, we 
cannot go to bed.” “Why?” said I, “Do you want us 
to be murdered ?” “ No, I do not,” said I, “ the police 
will protect you.” “The police be d — d,” said they; 
“we can get no protection — we must protect ourselves.” 
The people would not go into their houses, they 
all wanted protection. I told them that if people 
kept in their houses there would be no gathering 
of crowds in the streets and very little rowing. It oc- 
curred to me that if the police, who were loft for the 
protection of the Ulster Club alone, were to go through 
the streets, aud let the people see that they had protec- 
tion, in a short time the riots would be over. Having 
gone through those streets, I went to Peter’s-hdl. I 



think a man was shot there shortly afterwards. I saw Seventh l).v 

a house that had been wrecked. There were crowds of 

people standing at the corners. I said, “My good November 19 
people, you would he better in bed.” A man came up Henry Joseph 
to me and said, “Get you gone, I am a special con- Loughran, esq. 
stable.” I then went into Brown-square. 

4021. At what hour was that? — I suppose it was 
between twelve and one. I found the people all ex- 
cited. You would think that there wasa foreign invasion 
in the town, instead of people in the same town who 
should live at peace with one another. 

4022. Did it seem to you that the people were well 
inclined for rowing on both sides? — I am perfectly 
certain that they were, and I think the same disposition 
continues. 

4023. You went down, yon say, to Peter’s-hill ? — Yes. 

4024. At one o’clock you found that the same excite- 
ment continued? — I think at abo'ut half-past. twelve 
o’clock I was between Peter’s-hill and the Queen’s 
Hotel, and I found that the excitement continued 
among Hie poor people. 

4025. You found the excitement prevailing to a late 
hour ? — Certainly. 

4026. What was the latest hour at which you re- 
mained abroad ? — It was about one o’clock when I was 
going down Peter’s Hill. 

4027. Did you find the same excitement then ? — 

Yes. 

402S. Did you see patrols going through the town ? 

— No ; hut at different parts I saw bodies of police 
stationed at particular points — for instance, at the corner 
of Brown-street and Millfield there were constabulary, 
and a Magistrate, and an officer. 

4029. Is it your opinion that if the Magistrates, or 
the police force, or a military officer, or all together, 
had gone through the town and prevented the gather- 
ing of the mobs, that the riots would have been stopped ? 

— I believe that the peoplo would have gone in atonco 
if they had seen any protection. A poor man told me 
that he was glad that they had got some protection 
when the special constables were sworn in. Of course 
some people would not have gone in unless they were 
compelled to go. At the corner of Millfield I saw some 
constables talking with some people. I went up to a 
gentleman who was there. I did not know him, but 
I think it was Mr. Coulson. He was there, and I went 
up and said to him. “ Are you a Magistrate? Do you 
not think that it would be better to put away the 
people from that corner. If there was no crowd there 
would be no mob, and if there was no mob there would 
be no rioting.” He told me to mind my own business, 
and to go home to bed, and that if everybody was in 
bed there would bo no rioting. I went down to the 
Northern Whig office, as the paper that holds the middle 

• course, influenced by neither one side or the other, 
aud I told young Mr. Finlay of the excitement the 
people were in ; and a paragraph was inserted in the 
Northern Whig of the next day, the 17th of August; 
and I believe the town was afterwards parcelled out 
into districts. As regards the Magistrates, my opinion 
is, there should be two Magistrates independent of all 
local influence. This town, as apolitical economist has 
said, is a regular American town, composed of every 
kind of people, of every religion but Mormons — there 
were a few of them, but I believe there arc none now. 

The people are all differing from each other in religious 
belief to a greater extent than any other town in Ire- 
land ; but when it comes to rioting, every Protestant 
is a Protestant, and every Catholic sympathizes with 
Catholics, except those who want to get into favour by 
showing themselves no men. If the town is to bo 
governed properly, there ought to be paid Magistrates 
independent of local influences; and as men, no matter 
how independent, will get mixed up with cliques and 
coteries, 1 think that the Magistrates should he changed 
from time to lime. The state of the town still, in re- 
ligious strife, is a disgrace, not only to Ireland, hut to 
the British Empire. I think the constabulary force 
should he kept in the town. 

4030. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You mean the 
extra constabulary force ? — It ought to be kept up to 
double what it would be in ordinary times. 
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4031. Is it your opinion that the elements of discord 
still exist? — I am going to tell you what I took the 
trouble of finding out by personal knowledge. On Fri- 
day, the 11th, the day on which you, gentlemen, came 
to Belfast, 1 was going in the evening past the Victoria 
Hall, which belongs, I believe, to a gentleman named 
Lindsay. I saw a crowd standing at the door, 
and a carriage, with a pair of gray horses, driving up 
to it. I went over to the crowd, where the local police 
wore keeping a passage open for the people to come 
in. There were lots of girls and men looking at the 
dresses of the women. A person told me that it was 
an Orange ball. I saw two men with Orange scarfs 
on. I went again and got within 100 yards of the Corn 
Exchange ; I saw it lighted up. A man was standing 
at the door. I saw the man was half drunk. lie took 
me by the hand and said, “ I think you are a true man.” 
lie caught my hand, and gave me a sort of peculiar 
touch about the thumb. I said, “ You are wrong. I 
am notan Orangeman. Can you get me into this place ? 
and as you are a decent sort of man, perhaps a little 
liquor would do you good and I gave him some. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think you are going 
too much into these details. I do not see what we 
have to do with all this. 

M r. Low/hran. — I merely wish to state that there 
were two Orange balls on the night that Her Majesty’s 
Commission came to Belfast. If that is not an insult 
to the Crown I do not know what is. 

Mr. Rea. — The Catholic party in Belfast do not ob- 
ject to the Orangemen having balls or entertainments. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— We will not allow the 
subject to be pursued further. It is altogether outside 
-mr inquiry. 

4032. Mr. Rea — Do you not think that a number of 
Catholic Magistrates ought to be appointed? — I believe 
if independent and proper men were appointed it would 
do a great deal of good. 

4033. You know Mr. Ross, Mr. Keegan, Mr. Joseph 
Magill, Mr. Bernard Hughes, and Mr. Brannigan— do 
you not think that they would be proper men to ap- 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that 
question. Wo are not inquiring into the personal 
qualifications of any gentleman. 

4034. Suppose that one of the gentlemen whose 
names I have just mentioned was appointed, do you 
think there would be any danger of a pugilistic encoun- 
ter, or any unpleasant difference on the bench ? — I did 
not mean that there would be a pugilistic encounter 
when I was referring to the gentlemen on the bench. 
I do not know some of the gentlemen whom you 
have mentioned. I do not wish to cast any discredit 
on gentlemen who have been called honorary Magis- 
trates; but I think in a town like Belfast, where there is 
such religious animosity, that justice should be adminis- 
tered by paid Magistrates, altogether independent of 
such influences. 

4035. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it your opinion 
that the Magistrates in Belfast should be unconnected 
with the party politics of the town ? — Yes. 

4036. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And that they 
should bo changed occasionally ? — Yes. 

4037. Mr. Rea. — You do not mean to intimate that 
there should not be more than two Catholics in the 
commission of the peace ? — Certainly not. 

4038. Would it not be desirable that if qualified 
persons could be found, a number of Catholics should be 
appointed ?— Certainly ; and I know two gentlemen, 
one a Catholic and the other a Protestant, who would 
give confidence to the Liberal party in Belfast. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

4030. You spoke vindictively of the local police ? — 
Not in the least. 



4040. Were you actuated by any personal feeling 
against the body ? — Not in the least. 

4041. Were you ever under their control? — Never. 

4042. Do you recollect the riots of 1857 ? — I do. 

4043. What was the origin of these riots? — I did 
not hear at all. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You cannot go into the 
origin of the riots of 1857. 

4044. Until you were appointed a special constable, 
had you any personal knowledge of improper conduct 
on the part of the local police ? — From time to time I 
have seen them treating prisoners badly. I have seen 
them standing at corners and not going about the beats, 
as I see the Dublin police doing. 

4045. About how many persons were there in the 
mob which you saw when the three local constables re- 
fused to interfere ? — I think 100 or 150. 

404C. Would you not say that there were upwards of 
100 ? — I cannot say. 

4047. At the time when you were talking to the local 
policemen, were the three special constables whom you 
have mentioned with you? — I did not mention anything 
about special constables. 

4048. Did you not take the number of the first three 
constables you saw ? — No. 

4049. Did you ever make any complaint of them? 
— Certainly not. 

4050. Did you want them to disperse a crowd of 150 
people ? — I wanted them to go and tell the people that 
they should not be there. 

4051. And to run the risk of getting their heads 
broken ? — I did not think that there was much risk in 
it. 

4052. Then you came to the other three ? — Yes. 

4053. Did you take their numbers? — No. I told 
the Commissioners that I did not intend to come for- 
ward to give evidence. I did not intend to have any- 
thing to do with the matter until yesterday. I have 
said already that the Inspectors ought to be able to tell 
the names of the police who were on that beat on that 
night. If the police were properly organized, he ought 
to be able to tell. 

4054. Did not a special constable order you home 
yourself? — A man said he was a special constable, and 
that I ought to go home. 

4055. At what hour was that? — A little before 
twelve. 

4056. How long before that had you seen Mr. Coulson? 
— About five minutes. 

4057. And he gave you a similar reply ? — He was a 
man in authority. 

4058. Did he not tell you to go to bed ? — Yes. 

4059. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — During the whole 
period from the first Monday, the 8tli of August, until 
•the Saturday week following, there was a great deal of 
excitement through the town? — Yes.' One thing I 
forgot to state. At twelve o’clock in the day, I was 
standing with two of my sisters at a window, looking 
at twenty men passing by with great sticks, squared at 
the ends and at the handles. I believe they would have 
been more effective in their hands than swords. They 
were going down towards the terminus of the Ballymena 
Railway. 

40C0. Dr. Murney. — I fell into a trifling inaccuracy 
yesterday. I was asked by Sergeant Armstrong when 
I had last seen Captain Verner, and I said a fortnight 
ago. I find on consideration that I could not have seen 
him later than the 10th of last month. 

4061. The Rev. Mr. O'Laverty. — I stated yesterday 
that I saw Sir Edward Coey, when I saw him for the 
first time, was in command, or accompanied by soldiers ; 
ami I stated that the soldiers were still with him when I 
saw him at the end of York-street. I now distinctly 
remember that it was a constabulary force that was 
with him, and consequently I cannot say where he 
brought the soldiers to. 
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Charles M'Cann examined by Mr. Hamill. 



4062. What is your name ?— Charles M'Cann. 

4063. Where do you live? — I keep an hotel in 
Prince’s-street. 

4064. Do you remember the day ■when the stack of 
hay was burned at the Penitentiary ? — Yes. 

4065- Do you remember seeing Corley there ? — I do ; 
I was in company with him. 

4066. Did you see two girls beaten? — I did. I never 
saw girls so badly beaten. 

4067. Who beat them ? — Full-grown men. 

4068. Did the girls do anything? — They ran and 
caught hold of Captain Verner by the leg. 

4069. Were the mob beating them then ? — At that 
present time they were beating them. 

4070. Did Captain Verner say anything? — Captain 
Verner was standing by when the mob were beating 
them ; and one of them clung to him by the leg. I 
heard them both applying to him for protection. 

4071. Did you hear him say anything to them in 
reply ? — He put out his hand and said, “ Have peace, 
boys.” 

4072. At that time did you see a company of soldiers 
there ? — Yes. 

4073. At the time when they were beating the girls, 
and when they applied to Captain Verner for protec- 
tion, did you hear anything from any of the mob ? — I 
heard one of the mob say “Lie on, boys ; lie on. He is 
one of our own. We may do as we like.” 

4074. And all Captain Verner said was, “Have 
peace, boys ?” — When the girls asked him for protec- 
tion, he said “ Have peace, boys.” Some one in the mob 
said “ Lie on, boys ; lie on. lie is one of our own. 
We may do as we like.” 

4075. Did you sec Mr. S.ullivan beaten? — No, I did 
not. 

4076. Did you see any man beaten?— No; the 
crowd was so great that I could not venture in. 

4077. Did Captain Verner attempt to arrest any 
one ? — No. 



4078. Did he attempt to interfere ? — No; he smiled November lit. 

as if he was quite at home. 

4079. Did lie lieu- the mob siy “ lie on, boys ?"-He C ““ M ' 0m “‘ 
was quite near them. So was I, at the back. 

4080. Did you, after that, see the girls receiving any 
protection from the military? — Sergeant Corbet sent 
me down to the commanding officer. 

4081. Did you go ?— Yes. 

40S2. And make an application to him ? — Yes ; and 
he told me that he could not go without a Magistrate’s 
order. 

4083. Mr. Commissioner Barry Who was the 

officer in command?— I do not know his name, but I 
think he was a major. 

4084. Mr. Hamill. — Having failed to get the military 
officer to go down, did you go to any other person ? — 

No ; I returned back to the bridge. 

4085. Did you afterwards go to the police court ? — 

Yes. 

4086. Do you recollect the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral ?— I do. 

4087. Did you observe any fire-arms on that day ? — 

I observed the appearance of fire-arms. 

408S. Did you observe the butts of the guns? — l'es • 
the shape of butts, rolled up in horse-covers. I was 
standing at the corner of Prince’s street, and I saw two 
men bringing a bundle out of George Ingram’s, at the 
corner of Prince’s-street and King-square. It was 
apparently guns rolled up. They were put on the side 
of the car, and they drove off. The owner and driver 
of the car was a man of the name of Pursley. 

4089. Ingram has a licence to sell spirits? — Yes, 

4090. Did you observe whether the fire-arms on the 
return of the procession were left back again ?— I did 
not, unless they were left in the night. But I have 
frequently seen fire-arms taken by the same party out of 
Ingram’s house. 



Sub-Inspector John Caulfield examined by Sergeant Armstrona. 



4091. Were you in command of any portion of the 
additional constabulary that were brought into Belfast 
on the occasion of the riots ? — Yes. I came on the 
13th of August with fifty men from Meath. 

4092. I believe you were at the Boyne Bridge on a 
remarkable occasion ? — I was. 

4093. What day was that? — On the 16th of August 
— on the morning of the 16th. 

4094. I believe that you proceeded to that point 
with a detachment of police?— Yes ; some men. About 
twelve men were sent down to the bridge on that morn- 

4095. At what time did you reinforce them? — I 
happened to be the only officer at Albert-crescent Bar- 
rack. I was going with a party of twenty men to 
replace another party. A man came running up and 
said that the men at the Boyne Bridge were bcino’ 
killed, and I think he said “ It might be better for you 
to have more men.” 

4096. Did yon go up ? — I went there. 

4097. Were there any local police in view? — There 
were some there, but I did not remark them particu- 
larly. 

4098. You had a serious duty to perform? — I had. 

4099. You were obliged to fire ? — I was obliged to 
fire. 

4100. You bad no assistance from the local men ? — 
None whatever. I did not remark the local men. 

4101. Can you tell at what place they were? — I 
cannot. I did not remark the local men. 

4102. I believe Sub-Constables Roach c and Phelan 
were under your command? — Yes. 

4103. Did you see the locals at any time during the 
riots?— I did. 

4104. Did you ever see them render effective service 
of any sort ? — I did not. 

4105. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Can you state any 
occasion on which they could have rendered effective 



services? There was one occasion, on the night of the 
16th, in Yorlc-street, Sir Edward Coey, who had a 
party of twenty men, was there. There were shots 
fired from a crowd at the other end of the street. I 
saw two local policemen in a crowd, consisting of from 
thirty to fifty men. I saw a shot fired about 300 yards 
away from us. The local policemen were standing 
quite close to where the shot was fired. 1 pointed them 
out to Sir Edward Coey. I said “Lock at that. Sir 
Edward.” He said, “ That looks queer.” Sir Edward 
went up to the local policeman, and he gave some ex- 
planation. He said that the shot was fired when his 
back was turned. 

4106. Was the local policeman near the man who 
fired the shot? — He was stauding close beside him. 

4107. Could he have arrested him if he had been 
disposed to do so?— There would have been no difficuky, 
because he was quite close to him. Both were standing 
on the outskirts of the crowd when the shot was fircih 
On the morning of the 15tli of August I was on duty 
at the Albert-crescent Barrack, and there was a great 
row— a knocking-up— that is, going round and alarming 
the houses. Albert-crescent is between Sandy-row and 
the Pound. There were a number of the Sandy-row 
men that were nearest to me, and I went over and 
spoke to them, and told them that they were a "rent 
pack of fools to bo coming out in that way. One of 
them, a respectable looking man, told me, “I would 
not have stirred only we were knocked up by a local 
policeman, who said that the Pound fellows would be 
down on us.” I afterwards went over and spoke to 
them, to try and get the man’s name and number ; but 
I could not get them although I made inquiry ; several 
told me that it was a local policeman who knocked 
them up. 

4108. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you know 
whether he also knocked up the Pound people ? — 1 do 
not know. 



Sub-Inspector John 
Caulfield. 
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8 ,,„„ u„. Cross-examined by Mr. JXmm. „ M™<™o.-Do yea know Inspector 

Duff, of the local police .•'—Yes. 

November 19. 4109. Do you know who said that? — I cannot tell 4127. Did you hear him state that while the 

you. police were being maltreated on the bridge, he, with 

r U uifield CCt0r j0 m 4110. You did not ask for his name ?— No. forty of the local police, were spectators ? — I did. 

4111. Did you ever ask for the assistance of the 4 ) 28. That the constabulary were being beaten on 
local police on any occasion when it was refused? — I the bridge? — I did. 

never asked for the assistance of the local police ; when 4409 . And that he, with his forty men, offered them 
we were on duty some of the local police were sent to no assistance? — I did. There was something that I 
show us the neighbourhood. _ ought to mention. On the night of the 14th of August 

4112. Did they not, when they were asked, give you j was at Albert-crescent, and there were a crowd assem- 
every assistance in their power? — I never asked them, ^ling between Sandy-row and the Pound. I turned 

4113. I think it was your party who was charged 0 ut 0 about twenty men and dispersed the crowd on 

with firing at the people?— It was under my orders several occasions. I did not allow them to collect 
that it was done. . there. I spoke to Captain Verner about it, and I told 

4114. Did you see any local police at the time near ],; m w ha.t I had done; and he said that I had no right 

you ? — I did not. to disperse the people in that way. He said that he 

4115. Where were the local policemen whom you did not consider it legal, and that I had no authority 

complained of in York -street? — Both were standing, to do anything of the kind. I considered that I had, 
apparently looking across the street on the outskirts of an j {hey had assembled again after that I should 
the crowd. have dispersed them on my own responsibility. 

411 C. At what distance were you? — About 200 4130 . Were the two mobs in conflict? — No, they 

yards off. were not. 

4117. At what hour of the evening was it ?— It was 4434 Qn what day did you come into the town.?— 

at night. The lamps were lighted. On the 13th of August. 

4118. And the explanation that the man gave to Sir 4-L32. Nearly at the end of the riots? — Yes- 

Edward Coey was that his back was to the man who 4433 , j n y 0ur opinion could they have been put 

fired the shot ? — That was not an explanation ; I say down sooner if prompt measures had been taken ? — If 
that he was standing close by, and must have seen the t i icrc had been sufficient force at the beginning, on the 
man firing. first night, I think they could. 

41 19. Suppose his back was to him ?— It could not 4134 .. But after you arrived were step 3 taken to put 

have. been, lie was standing in the same line; he them down? — Yes; but they were very violent then, 
must have seen him. 4135. What Magistrate were you with? — I was 

4120. How many people were in the crowd? — From -with Sir Edward Coey a couple of times; and I thiuk 

thirty to fifty people. he was anxious, so far as he could, to put a stop to 

4121. Mr. Commissioner Barry— W ere there any everything that was going on. 

other people in the immediate vicinity of the policeman 4136. Were you with Sir Edward Coey when the 
at the time the shot was fired?— He appeared to be gentleman who was examined here, Mr. Lougliran, 
within a couple of yards of him. went up to him on the evening of the 16tli?-t-I recol- 

4122. Was there any considerable number of persons ] cct golne person coming up and speaking to Sir Edward 

there ?— Not between them. lie was so near that the (foey about people firing at the end of the street to the 
constable could not have mistaken him. The report alarm of Her Majesty’s subjects. There had been firing 
would have told him who fired the shot. there very often. 1 went down, but when I got near 

4123. Even if his back was turned? — lam sure he everything was quiet. 

would instantly have heard the report. 4437 . Bid you hear Sir Edward Coey say to that 

4124. Mr. Dinners.— At the inquest some of the local gentleman that the force lie had was too small to dis- 

polico were examined against you ? — There were. perse the crowd? — 1 do not recollect. 

4125. Was it not proved that while the local police 4433 . ]) 0 y 0U agree with Sir Edward Coey that the 
were active in dispersing the crowd, your men were fo rcc w hi c l, fi 0 had was too small for that purpose?— 
sitting in the street talking to girls? — I do not remem- y 0 . 4 col) ld. disperse a great deal more with twenty 
her that at all. I remember that there were two or meu , 

three local policemen examined at the inquest. 



John Francis 
Ferguson, esq., J. l‘. 



John Francis Ferguson, esq., J.r., 

4139. You arc a Magistrate of the town ? — I am. 

4140. And a Deputy Lieutenant of the county? — 
Yes. 

4141. Were you in Belfast in August last? — I was. 

4142. During the whole time of the riots? — Yes. 

4143. Do you remember whether you were made 
acquainted with the proceedings at Sandy-row on the 
8 th and 9th of August, the evening of the burning of 
the elligy, and the mock funeral?— I merely became 
acquainted with them through the newspapers. 

4144 . Was that some days after the occurrences ? — 
The morning after each day. 

4145. Did you yourself see any of the riots at any 
time? — Yes. 

4146. What was the first thing that you observed ? 
— Tlie first thing I observed was on Thursday, the day 
of the funeral. I went down Donegall-placc. 

4147. Where exactly were you standing at the time 
you saw the funeral procession ?— It was i.urely acci- 
dental my being there at all. There had been a meeting 
in the Magistrates’ room on the morning of Thursday, 
at eleven o’clock. I had been appointed, with Sir. 
Grimshaw and Captain Gray, to swear in special con- 
stables. The Magistrates began to assemble in such 
numbers as to put a stop to our proceedings in the 
swearing in of special constables. IMien they were 



examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

pretty numerous, Mr. Conlson came in and began to 
talk about the funeral that was about to take place; 
and from the conversation that took place I took it for 
granted the whole thing was going on with the consent 
of the Magistrates, although no one said so. A good 
deal of conversation took place, not very much to the 
purpose, and at last Sir Edward Coey proposed that 
the whole arrangements of the funeral should be deputed 
to the four stipendiary Magistrates. I and two or three 
others immediately agreed to that, and the other Magis- 
trates agreed to it. Very soon after that the meeting, 
to all intents and purposes, broke U 4 }, and, with Mr. 
Grimshaw and Captain Gray, I went into the court to 
proceed with the swearing in of the constables. From 
two to three o’clock was generally the hour when the 
constables tendered themselves to be sworn, that being 
the hour when the young men from the warehouses go 
to dinner ; hut at two o’clock 011 that day there was not 
a single individual there to swear in, and we went into 
the street. I saw the whole streets to be in a state of 
great excitement— people lining the footpaths and all 
round the lamp-posts and railings, and I asked what 
was going on, and they said the funeral. I walked 
down Iloward-strect, Donegall-squarc, west and north, 
and into Donegall-place, aud found all the railings 
covered with people, all waiting there for the funeral to 
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pass, and I saw tliere was going to be a great deal of 
excitement. I was standing in front of the Linen Hall, 
when Mr. James Kennedy, who is a Magistrate, came 
up. Just then the funeral was coming up Wellingtou- 
place, and I asked him where we had better place our- 
selves to be of service, should anything occur, and he 
said just where we were, in Donegall-place, and we 
walked up Donegall-place together. I did not see a 
municipal constable, nor a man of the constabulary, nor a 
Magistrate about Donegall-place at the timebut ourselves. 

4148. Hid you see a crowd or mob in Doncgall- 

plaee ? Yes; at the top of Donegall-place the foot- 

paths were lined. The whole place was in a state of 
excitement, waiting for the procession. We walked 
down somewhere about Mr. Lindsay's Bazaar. That is 
on the right as you go down from the Linen Hall. We 
walked slowly down, as you might suppose, because 
the funeral overtook us just as we got to Mr. Lindsay’s 
shop. We heard a cheer from the mob near the foot of 
Donegall-place— children and boys. We were in front 
of the children. I made some observation to Mr. Ken- 
nedy — something about preventing a riot if we could. 
He went to one side of Donegall-place and I to the 
other. I tried with my hands to keep back the crowd. 
All that was in vain. I was in a moment enveloped. 
I tried to keep back the children and boys, but could 
not. We could not stop the procession. I did not see 
where Mr. Kennedy went. I have since heard he went 
towards Herculcs-street to keep the opposing mobs 
separate. 

4149. Did you see the bead of the procession turn 
into Donegall-place? — I do not think I did at that par- 
ticular moment. 

4150. Didyou, after the procession got into Donegall- 
place, hear fire-arms ? — Yes. 

4151. Did you hear more shots than one ? — Oh, yes; 
several shots. 

4152. Did you yourself see the smoke of those shots ? 
— I saw the first shot that took place in Donegall-place, 
and it was not farther from me than the front of the 
jury box. 

4153. Where did it come from ? — It came from one 
■of the leading ranks of the funeral procession, and was 
fired up in the air. 

4154. Do you remember whether the person who 
fired it was on a car or walking? — Walking. 

4155. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it from a 
pistol? — I think it must have been a pistol that was 
fired. I merely heard the report and saw the smoke. 

4 15G. Mr. Hamill. — You say you heard several shots. 
Did you see any person loading fire-arms? — Yes, I did. 
I saw one man with a pistol in his hand, and a small 
tin thing like the top of a canister. He was loading 
the pistol. 

4157. Was he in the procession ? — He was. I went 
forward to him. I pushed the pistol on one side, and 
tried to spill the powder. 

4158. What occurred then ? — He turned on me and 
said, “Are we to stand to be shot?” I saw no person 
to support me. I could do no more. 

4159. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The man said, 
“Are we to stand to be shot ?” Was there any indica- 
tion to lead you to believe that he might be shot? — I 
did not feel any apprehension of danger. 

4160. Could it be reasonably supposed that there 
was any danger that he might be shot ? — Not for a 
moment. 

4161. Mr. Hamill. — You know the Knock Buryiug- 
ground, and you know the Boyne Bridge ? — Yes. 

4162. I believe the course the funeral pursued was 
not at all the direct road ? — Certainly not. 

4163. And do you think it was a wise or judicious 
thing to permit the procession to take that course? — 
Well if 1 had had time to deliberate, I would not have 
allowed it. 

4164. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When you say, 
“time to deliberate,” when would you have required 
time? — When arranging about the funeral. 

4165. Mr. Hamill. — In fact, you thought the whole 
thing had been deputed to the four resident Magistrates 
— you thpught the duty had been deputed to them ? — 
I was certain it was. 



41 66. Now, state the names of these four gentlemen ? Seventh Day. 

— I do not think that the names of the stipendiary Ma- . 

gistrates were mentioned. Nov ember 19. 

4167. Were four mentioned ? — Yes. There were j 0 lm Francis 
four resident Magistrates mentioned. Sir Edward Coey Ferguson, esq., j. i>. 
made use of the words. 

4168. At the time you and Mr. Kennedy used your 
best exertions, did you see any Magistrate or policeman, 
or any of the military, or, in fact, any person in autho- 
rity, in front of the procession ? — Between the two 
mobs, one of which was at the far end of Castle-place 
and the other coming down Donegall-place, I certainly 
did not. Mr. Kennedy and I were the only persons iu 
authority there. 

4169. And you did the best to stop one mob, and 
Mr. Kennedy did the best with the other? — We did our 
best, but we had no force to support us. It was a mere 
nothing. 

4170. Did you see any other portion of the proceed- 
ings that day? — I saw all that took place in Donegall- 
place. 

4171. Did you see any firing when the military were 
close at hand ? — After the first shot took place in the 
processiou the next shot that I heard came from the 
loot of Donegall-place. About this time I was so sur- 
rounded with people that I could scarcely do more than 
see over their heads, and the firing became frequent. 

In a few moments Mr. Lyons rode forward at the head 
of a troop of dragoons from the opposite side of Done- 
gall-place from where I was. I was moving with the 
procession until he passed me on the opposite side, and 
a dense crowd was in Donegall-place. I am sure he 
did not see me, and I could not get at him to speak to 
him. When the hussars went down to where the two 
mobs approached I thought there was no occasion to 
go any further and I stopped. At this time I should 
think I was very nearly opposite the Imperial Hotel. 

A great deal of firing took place. When the hussars 
got as far as the foot of Donegall-place the funeral 
seemed to me to pause for a few minutes and then to 
proceed on. I took it that the hussars were thero to 
prevent the two mobs coming in contact. I thought 
that was' a judicious course. The procession went on 
down Donegall-place till it got out of my sight. I may 
remark that I do not think it would have been judicious 
to attempt to disarm the mob in Donegall-place or to 
stop the procession at that particular point, and my 
reason for saying so is, that it was the most dangerous 
point in the whole route. 

4172. Thinking that, you think also it was an inju- 
dicious thing to let the procession go down at all ? — It 
was very unfortunate. 

4173. Are you of opinion that a few constabulary or 
military placed across at the lloyal Hotel would have 
put the procession down Ohichester-street ? — My sin- 
cere opinion is, that if three or four Magistrates had 
met the funeral procession, and reasoned with them, 
and pointed out the folly of proceeding, they would 
very likely have succeeded in sending them down 
Chichester-street without any force. 

4174. When these hussars were there, did you ob- 
serve the infantry ? — Not at that time. The first force 
after the hussars was a dozen or twenty men of the 
constabulary, with an officer. 

4175. Is it your opinion that a troop of hussars, or a 
body of constabulary, if planted there, would have 
turned off the procession, even if they had been unwil- 
ling to take the advice of three or four Magistrates ? — 

That would depend on where they were. There was 
quite force enough in the street to make the procession 
go anywhere they pleased. 

4176. May I ask you did you see any of the pro- 
ceedings of the subsequent days. Do you know any- 
thing of the conflict between the ship carpenters and 
the navvies? — That was the day before. 

4177. Did you see it? — No; I was engaged swear- 
ing in special constables all that day. 

417S. From your acquaintance with the town of 
Belfast and the feelings of the people, arc you of opinion 
that the local force are an efficient body for suppressing 
riots? — I think the municipal police force, if they were 
under proper discipline and under proper guidance, 

O 
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y. would be very effective. The materials are there to 
make a good force out of it. 

*■ 4179. You refer to the size of the men and their 

strength? — Yes. 

3 . p. 4180. Do you consider in a mixed population, where 

party feeling runs so high, that it is proper to have 
only a proportion of five or six Roman Catholics in that 
body ? — There cannot he a second opinion that it is a 
very bad arrangement. 

4181. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it calculated to 
detract from their efficiency ? — I believe there exists 
not only a feeling of want of confidence in them, but 
there exists a great deal of irritation against them, and 
certainly want of confidence and irritation interfere 
with their efficiency. 

4182. Mr. Ham-ill. — If the force were organized and 
made efficient, is it your opinion that keeping them 
under the government or arrangement of the Town 
Council is a judicious and proper thing? — I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion that we should have the force 
disciplined in the same style, and organized in the same 
way, as the London police, or, perhaps, the Dublin. I 
have seen the London police, and I have seen them act 
in crowds, and I should say that we should imitate that 
force as far as possible. Having it under a separate 
and distinct control from the Town Council would be 
advisable. 

4183. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
that there are two kinds of London police — the city of 
London and the police outside the city proper? — Yes. 

4184. You are aware the city police are under the 
Corporation? — Yes ; but I speak of the London police 
not under the Corporation. I allude to the metropo- 
litan force under Sir Richard Mayne. 

4185. Are you aware that there is some dissatisfac- 
tion existing in London as to the local police — those 
under the Corporation? — Merely from seeing in the 
newspapers something with regard to the way in which 
they acted at the Prince of Wales’ marriage procession. 
That is the extent of my knowledge on the subject. 

418G. Mr. llamill. — Under what control or manage- 
ment would you like the police placed? — Under the 
system I have described — under the control of the 
Government — not under the Belfast authorities. 

4187. Would you give the Commissioner over the 
police the authority of a Magistrate, so as to act in 
case of sudden emergency in the suppression of crowds 
or riots? — I think, probably, it would be better to 
make him a Magistrate. 

4188. Should he sit in a judicial capacity on the 
bench, or should he confine himself to the organization 
of tho police force and the matters connected with it? 
— I would not expect him to preside at Petty Sessions. 

4189. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You are aware 
that those duties are discharged in Dublin by Colonel 
Leake and Mr. O’Ferrall? — I have seen their names in 
the paper. I would object to the officer having the 
control over the police force in Belfast, being expected 
to discharge the duties of Petty Sessions. I happened 
occasionally to go there, and when I did so, the duties 
commenced about half-past ten o’clock, and did not ter- 
minate till three o’clock; and it is more than can be ex- 
pected of any gentleman to perform that duty to the pub- 
lic for nothing. Therefore I would have paid Magistrates. 

4190. Mr. Hamill.—1 believe that, except Mr. Lyons, 
almost every Magistrate is in business or a profession, 
the duties of which must interfere with his public 
duties ? — Yes ; but, independently of that, it is unreason- 
able to expect gentlemen to give so much of their time 
every day to discharge a public duty for nothing. Tho 
Police Court sits every day, and it is necessary that it 
should do so. 

4191. I believe a great number of cases come before 
the Police Court? — Yes. In one part of my evidence 
I said I thought if three or four Magistrates had arranged 
themselves across Donegall-placc and addressed the 
people, they would have been able to have persuaded 
the processionists into going down Chichester-street, 
and I will give you my reason. This funeral took 
place on Thursday, the 18th, and on the following 
Sunday, tho 21st, when I returned from church, I had 
not been half an hour in my house until I was waited 



on by a person of my own name, accompaiiied by the 
Aide-de-Camp of General Haines, who had come to say 
there was a large assemblage at the foot of Donegall- 
place going to escort a funeral to Friar’s Bush, and that 
if something were not done there might be serious con- 
sequences, and they wanted me out. If I went out 
they thought I would have some influence. I went 
out into Donegall-place, and I had not been there many 
minutes until I w'as joined by Dr. Murney. We went 
forward to the corner of Hercules-place. I saw a dense 
mob there being addressed by one of the clergy out of 
the Catholic Institute, since pulled down. I at once 
walked to the foot of Donegall-place, where there were 
constabulary, and in a few minutes the funeral proces- 
sion came out of Hercules-street. I went among them 
and reasoned with them, and so did Dr. Murney, and 
they completely scattered, and went into Hercules-place 
again, and allowed the two funerals to go with merely 
ten or twenty of the friends of the deceased. The con- 
stabulary force went with them to escort them, and to 
prevent them from being injured. I therefore infer 
that if parties who had influence with the Sandy-row 
mob had done as Dr. Murney and I did they would 
have been successful. 

4192. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You addressed 
yourself to the Roman Catholic people ? — Yes. 

4193. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You are not a 
Roman Catholic? — No; I am a member of the Es- 
tablished Church. 

4194. Mr. llamill. — Did you hear the clergyman 
give the same advice ? — I did not hear what he said. 
When I saw them addressed by a clergyman I imme- 
diately withdrew. 

4195. — You have heard of the acts done by the sliip- 
carpenters, about the breaking into the gun-sliop and 
the firing on the navvies ? — Yes. 

4196. Were you present at any meeting of the Ma- 
gistrates when any question was mooted as regards the 
ship-carpenters? — On the Wednesday there was a 
deputation. It waited on Mr. Grimshaw and myself. 
We had many applications for protection, and I think 
we were of considerable use in giving answers. People 
were directed where to go 'to. A deputation came to 
us — the Rev. Mr. O’Lavcrty was one ; I don’t remem- 
ber who the rest were — to say that the ship-carpenters 
had driven the navvies into the mud and were going to 
keep them there until the tide would rise and drown 
them. We had no force at our disposal. "We told them 
that the police were at Albert-crescent. It was arranged 
the previous day that the whole disposable force should 
be kept at Albert-crescent, so that if any person came 
to the Magistrates’ room for assistance, he might be di- 
rected to the County Inspector there. I told these gentle- 
men that if they sent to the Crescent they would find 
Magistrates there to give them assistance. At that 
time there was little further conversation. Some of the 
deputation said that Mr. Lyons was down in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ship-carpenters with cavalry, and that 
cavalry were of no use. 1 replied, if Mr. Lyons was 
there with the cavalry and saw they were of no use, he 
would take steps to get a force that would be useful. 
We had some trouble in assuring the deputation we had 
no force. 

4197. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Where were you 
at the time ? — At the police court, in Howard-street. 

4198. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
that the men who are called the navvies attacked the 
Brown-street schools ? — I heard that. 

4199. Had you heard the next day that a body of 
ship-carpenters, or shipwrights, had armed themselves 
at Neill’s and other places, and had gone up towards 
the district where the navvies had been before ? — So 
imperfect was our information that until I heard it here 
in court I imagined it was the navvies who attacked 
Neill's shop in High-street, but the evidence shows 
it was the ship-carpenters. I merely mention this to 
show how imperfect was our information. 

4200. You heard that Brown-street schools were 
attacked by the navvies? — Yes. 

4201. And you heard that Mr. Neill’s shop had been 
robbed ? — Yes ; because he came to ask ns for advice, 
after the first attack was made on his shop. 
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4202. Had you heard that -reprisals had been 
threatened by the ship-carpenters on the navvies? — 

^°4203. Was there anything present to your mind, as 
a Magistrate, that the place where the navvies worked 
was likely to be the place where a riot would take 

pl ace ? >fo ; I had no reason to suppose it would— it 

is such rou<di ground, and so completely cut off, that I 
never thought there would be an attack there. 

4204. Had you any reason to believe, as a Magis- 
trate there would be an attack? — I never could have 
suspected there would have been. 

4205. Mr. Hamill. — Do you recollect, when the riots 
were over, a deputation waiting on the Mayor from the 
ship-carpenters, proposing an armistice ? — All I know 
of that is what I gleaned from the newspapers. 

4206. You were not present? — No; but that I re- 
member. I cannot even say that I read it in the 
newspapers. I heard it talked about. If any such 
thing took place before the Magistrates it has escaped 
my memory. 

4207. You do not recollect being present when a 
deputation of ship-carpenters came from the Mayor? — 
I am certain I was not there. 

4208. At Howard-street had you at that time any 
force of military or constabulary? — No; we were in the 
Magistrates’ room there. We had one man as a mes- 
senger. Albert-crescent is about 400 yards distant. 

4209. You were there swearing in special constables ? 

With the assistance of two Magistrates. Mr. Grim- 

sliaw and myself did not leave that room until half-past 
nine o’clock at night. 

4210. That was a duty assigned to you and to Mr. 
Grimshaw ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4211. Do you not think it desirable that the Lord 
Lieutenant should appoint an additional number of 
Magistrates — Roman Catholics? — I think a better 
arrangement would be — and I have so given my opinion 
— to appoint paid Magistrates. 

4212. Suppose that was done, and that the other 
Magistrates were left in the commission, would it not 
be desirable to increase the number of gentlemen in 
the commission of the peace in Belfast ? — With what 
object ? 

4213. In order that that body might be fairly repre- 
sented on the bench ? — I think if there was a desire on 
the part of the Roman Catholics of Belfast to have any 
of their co-religionists in the commission of the peace, 
it would be desirable. 

4214. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think they 
desire it? — No doubt they do. 

4215. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it reasonable ? 
— I think it is reasonable. 

4216. Mr. Rea. — In your opinion, were the Magis- 
trates who permitted the funeral to go towards Her- 
cules-place guilty of a breach of duly ? — I have given 
my opinion on that. 

4217. Do you consider the parties appointing the 
police, or the police who are appointed, to blame for 
the exclusive character of the force ? — Oh, of course the 
parties who form the police force are to blame for its 
deficiencies. 

4218. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that 
when the deputation went to you in Howard-street, you 
referred them to the County Inspector. Was the reserve 
force not then located in the districts where they had 
been stationed ? — Yes. 

4219. Was it not arranged that the Magistrates 
should not move out of their districts ? — Unless in some 
extraordinary exigency the Magistrates were to keep 
their force in their own district. 

4220. Suppose that there was a Magistrate at the 
head of York-street, and that he was iuformed that 
at the docks two mobs were shooting each other in the 
mud, would not the Magistrate feel himself called on 
to go there? — That is completely a matter of discretion 
on the part of the Magistrate. I do not think that any 
rule was laid down. Had I been in command of the 
party I should have felt at liberty to exercise my dis- 
cretion. 



4221. — You said a good deal about the imprudence Seventh Day.-, 

of allowing M'Connell’s funeral to go through Donegall- November 19. 
place. Did it not suggest itself to the Magistrates that — - 

there should have been no procession at all? — It is John Francis 
really difficult to give an opinion as to what was best rer ° uson ’ es<1 '’ ,-1 
to be done after the fault has been committed ; but it 

struck me at the time that, when the Magistrates came 
into the room, it had been arranged that it should go, 
and that the arrangements which had been made were 
made to prevent anything occurring to it in its pro- 
gress. 

4222. Was it understood that this funeral should be 
anything more than an ordinary funeral ? — I under- 
stood that the funeral was expected to be a very large 
one. 

4223. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you under- 
stand the people were to be armed ? — Oh, no. 

4224. Was it understood that the people who would 
attend it all belonged to one party ? — Clearly. 

4225. Are you aware, Mr. Ferguson, whether the 
Dock, that is the place where the navvies were attacked, 
was within any of the districts assigned to the Magis- 
trates? — I do not think there was any line of demarca- 
tion ; but I should say that it belonged to the York- 
street district. 

4226. That was the nearest to it? — Yes. There 
was not a decided line of demarcation, but all parties 
undertook to do with the police force in each particular 
district what lie thought right, and to lead it to any 
part where a riot took place and which was without 
protection. 

4227. — You know that the riots continued several 
days ? — The serious riots only lasted for about three 
days. 

4228. At all events there was rioting for a number 
of days in succession ? — So far as reached my ears, of a 
minor description. 

4229. Are not they likely to lead to more serious 
riots ? — Certainly. 

4230. Now, do you think the Magistrates did all they 
could do ? — I am one myself. 

4231. — Aud therefore a favourable witness for them; 
but we would like to hear your opinion ? — I think if 
the Magistrates had had proper information in the 
beginning they could have prevented them. 

4232. And whose duty was it to give that informa- 
tion ? — I believe, the street police. 

4233. Then you had not proper information? — I 
certainly had not. 

4234. As one of the Magistrates? — Certainly not. 

4235. Did you attend the meetings of the Magis- 
trates? — Some of them. 

4236. How many did you attend ? — The only one 
that I was summoned to during the riots was that of 
Tuesday, the 16 th of August. 

4237. You heard of the effigy being burned at the 
Boyne Bridge? — Oh, yes. 

4238. Did you hear of the funeral procession, and 
whether there was a coffin at it or not ?— I did. The 
burning of the effigy was on Monday, the other on 
Tuesday. 

4239. Did you hear of the coffin being burned? — I 
read it in the newspapers, and afterwards heard of it. 

4240. Officially? — No, not officially. 

4241. Did that happen ? — I have no actual know- 
ledge of it ; but I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

4242. Do you think that it was an injudicious thing 
to permit it? — I have not the slightest doubt that 
it was injudicious. I think if I had known it and 
had not interfered I should have beeu very much to 
blame. 

4243. Do you think that if it had been interfered 
with in the first instance by the authorities that it 
would have checked the riots? — I think it would have 
had a great tendency to check the riotous disposition 
if these proceedings had been put an end to promptly. 

I should say that on Tuesday, when the Magistrates 
met in the police office, and were considering what force 
was disposable to be distributed under each Magistrate, 

I said that the constabulary force was insufficient, and 
that it would be well to scud to Colonel O’Connor and 
ascertain what disposable force he had. We sent, and 

O 2 
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Seventh D ay. ascertained that he could only give 200 men ; or rather, 

November 19 as I speak from memory I may make a mistake, that 

' he had only 200 men in garrison, and that he could not 

John Francis give us so many. 

Ferguson, esq., j.p. 4244. Do you think there was sufficient available 
force at the commencement to put an end to the riots 
on the first Monday and- Tuesday? — I think it very 
possible there may have been. 

4245. You think in the commencement that the 
police here (the local police) and the military available 
could have suppressed the riots if proper steps had been 
taken and proper information possessed? — 1 may be 
mistaken, but I decidedly think they could. 

4246. Then, do you attribute these riots not being 
suppressed at an early stage to the fact of the Magis- 
trates not having been kept properly informed ? — It is 
mere conjecture on my part as to what may account for 
that ; but I think if the Magistrates had been properly 
informed, they, with the force in the town, would have 
been able to put down the burning and funeral of the 
effigy ; and that would, I think, have tended very much 
to prevent future riots. I think it encouraged the 
party who burned the effigy and performed the mock 
funeral, and excited bad feeling. 

4247. Is it the duty of the local police to make re- 
ports of the state of the town to the proper authorities? 
— I do not know to what authorities, but it ought to 
bo done. 

1248. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that it is 
done? —I do not. 

4249. Have the Magistrates been in the habit of act- 
ing in a combined body, by meeting together ? — The 
Magistrates do not meet periodically, but only when 
called together. 

4250. Whose duty is it to call them together ? — I 
think sometimes the Mayor, and sometimes others ; 



it is always done through the instrumentality of the 
Clerk of Petty Sessions. 

4251. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I s there distrust 
of the local police on occasions of party disturbances on 
the part of any portion of the population ?— I do not 
know the fact, but I have not the slightest doubt of it. 
There is a very strong feeling of the kind. 

4252. I am not asking you whether it is justified 
or not? — It is my opinion that there is a strong feeliim-. 

4253. With respect to the appointment of Roman 
Catholic Magistrates, do you think it desirable to 
have Roman Catholic gentlemen appointed to the com- 
mission of the peace, and acting with other Magis- 
trates, should the existing state of magisterial arrange- 
ments be continued ; or would you prefer having the 
magisterial functions vested in Government officers, 
independent of any party ? — The latter decidedly. I 
would rather have one paid Magistrate, the same as in 
London or in Dublin. Allow me now to give the rea- 
son why I have said I think some Catholic Magistrates 
should be appointed, who would command the respect 
of their co-religionists — and that would be very desira- 
ble for this reason — scarcely a month passes that I 
am not called on repeatedly to go to the bench of petty 
sessions, and at other times to go to the quarter ses- 
sions bench ; and the expression used to me very often 
is, “We wish, sir, to have justice done us.” I do not 
wish, in thus referring to myself, to say anything 
against my brother Magistrates. 1 merely mention the 
fact, for it shows the feeling that prevails among my 
fellow-townsmen. 

4254. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think one 
police court would be sufficient? — Do you mean for 
discharging the duties of the petty sessions? 

4255. Yes? — I think that one would be quite suffi- 
cient. 



Andrew M ‘Donnell. 



Andrew M‘ Donnell examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



4256. Where do yon live ? — I live in Belfast. 

4257. Were you here during the riots ? — 1 was. I 
saw part of them. 

4258. Do you remember making an application to 
Mr. Lyons? — I do. 

4259. State the circumstances, and what passed? — 
On Tuesday, the 16th August, I was out about seven 
o’clock. When I came to Townscnd-street, there was 
a riotous mob there, and I saw a man lying on the 
ground with his head down, and lying on his nose. 
The people were about him, and clodding him. Mr. 
Lyons and the cavalry were coming down the street, 
and I culled out to Mr. Lyons that a man was lying in 
the street, as I thought, dead. Mr. Lyons turned round 
abruptly and told me to go home and mind my own 
business. I said I thought it was a tremendous thing to 
sec the man lying on the street. 

4260. Was the crowd about the man ? — Yes. 

4261. How close was Mr. Lyons?— lie was about 
twenty perches oil'. 

4262. Did he interfere? — After lie had passed by I 
went up the street. 

4263. In the direction of the crowd? — Yes; and 
while lie was there the opposite party came out, and at 
the end of the street a man came out and fired a pistol 
in his presence. 

4264. Did you see him do anything? — No, I did 
not. 

4265. Did you sec the pistol fired in his presence ? — 
I did 

4266. I-Iow close to him ? — Not more than twenty 
yards, I suppose. 

4267. Did he make any arrest, or try to arrest any- 
body? — He did not. 

4268. What party was there? — So far as I could 
learn at the time it was the Brown-street party. 

4269. Is that what you call the Sandy-row people? 
— Yes. 

4270. What force had he with him at the time? 

About thirty men. 



4271. What sort?— Cavalry. 

4272. Did you see any of the local police about? — I 
did not. 

4273. Did you see any of the constabulary? — Noj 
but I think they were stoned down about there. 

4274. Yon say that in your presence no man was 
taken up? — No. 

4275. Several shots were fired ? — Several shots were- 
fired. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lyons. 

4276. After that man fired did I not send an order 
immediately for the police ? — No police came in my time. 

4277. What time of the evening was it? — About 
twenty minutes past seven. 

4278. You say no police came at the time? — I did 
not see any. You had cavalry. 

4279. Do you assert before the Commissioners that 
no police came to that place?— I assert that while I 
stopped there, there were no police. 

4280. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you see Mr. 
Lyons stoned ? — I cannot say that. 

4281. Were any arrests made? — No. 

4282. Did not the police go into an entry and search 
there ? — They may have gone after I went, but they 
did not go in my presence. 

Sergeant Armstrong > — It would be in my power, 
acting for those who promoted this inquiry, to go into 
a great body of evidence in addition to what has been 
already offered. But as this evidence would be rather 
corroborative than introductory of anything new, I 
have the concurrence of my learned friend, Mr. Ilamill, 
in saying that we can now with propriety close the 
inquiry, as regards the evidence on our part, subject to 
what it may occur to us hereafter to be necessary to 
offer by way of explanation or reply to any matter we 
may hear. 

Mr. Jim applied for an adjournment to some period 
before Hilary term. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry asked whether any material 
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information would be procured by adjourning the fur- 
ther prosecution of the inquiry. 

Mr. Rea said that all the information that he could 
give he was prepared to give then. 

The Commissioners refused to adjourn the inquiry, 
and said that some of the Magistrates had given notice 



that they wished to give evidence, and they were ready Seventh Day. 

to hear them. 

Mr. Lyons said that Lieutenant Nevinson of the 4th Nov ember 19. 
Hussars was in Court, and requested the Commissioners Andrew M ‘Donnell, 
to permit him to examine that gentleman. 



Lieutenant John Nevinson, 4t' 

4283. Do you remember being with me on Monday 
evening, the loth August? — I was. 

4284. In the evening we first went to St. Malacliy’s 
chapel ? — Yes, I think that was the name of the church. 

4285. After we had been there we went on to Mr. 
Coulson ?— We did. 

428G. Mr. Coulson said there was a large mob in 
Townseud-street? — Yes. 

4287. We proceeded up there? — We did. 

4288. After we got there, be kind enough to describe 
what occurred? — When we arrived in Townsend-street 
there was a large mob collected at each end of the 
street. I do not exactly know the name of the street 
we went into, but there were two mobs, and those 
mobs were throwing stones when we came in sight of 
them. I was in charge of a party of Hussars. Mr. 
Lyons gave us the order to charge. We galloped 
through them and scattered the first mob, and when we 
came to the other mob we galloped through them too ; 
all the people escaping at the end of the street or into 
alleys. When we scattered the two mobs we came back, 
and in turning round the corner we found that the mob 
had reformed again. We heard a shot fired, and on 
turning the corner we saw a man who had been shot, 
and several women rushed up to Mr. Lyons and said 
that he bad been shot. Mr. Lyons immediately made 
inquiry whereabouts the shot had been fired, and by his 
order the constabulary went into a house which had 
been indicated to him as the place from whence the 
shot had come, without being able to find any man that 
could be identified as having thrown a stone or fired 
the shot. The woman gave the name and address of 
some man as having fired the shot, but the name and 
address were taken down by Mr. Lyons, and, as far as 
I could see, no reliable testimony could be obtained. 

4289. Mr. Commissioner Dowsk. — Did Mr. Lyons 
do all he could to discover that man ? — Certainly. Mr. 
Lyons did all that was possible for man to do. The 
mob collected on several different occasions, and were 
very violent, indeed ; but I think only blank cartridges 
were fired. Some stones were thrown. Some of my 
men were hit. After some time Mr. Lyons made in- 
quiry why the constabulary had not been placed at the 
end of the street. We afterwards went down to Christ 
Church, and while we were on our way we met a 
party of the constabulary under the charge of a magis- 
trate. I consider that Mr. Lyons did all he could on 
that occasion to suppress the riot. 



Hussars, examined by Mr. Lyons. 

4290. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — On other occasions 
did you observe Mr. Lyons similarly active? — I was 
on that day with Mr. Lyons from half-past twelve 
o’clock until ten, except an hour that we retired to the 
barracks to take dinner, and during the whole of that 
time Mr. Lyons did his best to suppress the disturb- 
ance ; but in consequence of the people taking into 
houses and lanes it was impossible to make arrests, 
particularly with cavalry. 

4291. He was not active against one mob alone? — 
He was not ; he was active on all occasions, and he dis- 
tributed his favours equally — in fact, I should not have 
known the mobs except from knowing the locality. 

4292. I need not ask you whether you were not 
active — did you see any other riot? — The next night 
we were at Bally macarrett, and I was also with my troop 
on duty at the time of the search for arms on the 
day of the funeral, but I know nothing about that. 

4293. Was any other officer at the funeral, except 
Lieutenant Kennedy? — He is the only one that can 
give any evidence about the funeral. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4294. Did the woman make any positive charge 
against the man who was supposed to have fired the 
shot? — Some woman said, “ I saw him do it the others 
said that it was not he ; it was said at the time that no 
shot was fired, and from what I heard afterwards I think 
that the man got a blow from a stone. 

4295. The man could have been arrested ? — He could, 
on that woman’s testimony. 

4296. Who took down the address? — One of the 
constabulary. 

4297. Was Mr. Lyons there at the time?— Yes. 

4298. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did you observe 
what struck you as a want of arrangement in combining 
cavalry and constabulary? — No, except at that time 
in Townsend-street, where, if there had been constabu- 
lary at the end of the street, they might have prevented 
those mobs from coming in contact ; wo had no oppor- 
tunity of making prisoners, as they dispersed on both 
sides, and retired. 

4299. Were the stones thrown at the soldiers? — I 
think not. I had one sergeant and two men hit, but 
the hurts were not of any consequence. 



Lieutenant 

Nevinson. 






William Thomas Rristow Lyons, esq., j.i>. 

4300. Are you a Magistrate? — I am a Magisirate 
for the county of Antrim. 

4301. How long have you been in the commission 
of the Peace for the county of Antrim? — I think for 
about fourteen or fifteen years. 

4302. Do you reside in the town of Belfast? — No, I 
live in the country. 

4303. How far from Belfast? — A mile and a-half. 

4304. Have you, since your appointment to (he 
commission of the peace, taken an active part in 
magisterial functions? — Since the year 1855 and 1856 
I have. 

4305. Do yon follow any avocation save that of a 
private gentleman ? — No, sir. I was called to the bar, 
but I retired from it in 1858. 

4306. You were a barrister? — Yes. 

4307. Since 1S56 you have taken an active part in 
magisterial duties? — Yes. Iain also a Magistrate for 
the county of Down. 

4308. When first was your attention called to any 
thing approaching disturbance or excitement in Belfast? 
— Last August I went to sec a friend sail for New Zea- 



examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. William Thomas 

land, and had got to England when the disturbance Bristow Lyons, es 
broke out. Mr. Orme wrote to me about it, and I “ 
returned to Belfast on Sunday morning, the 14th. 

4309. Did you on your arrival find considerable ex- 
citement prevailing in the town ? — On Sunday morning, 
about half-past five o’clock, the town appeared to be in 
a state of siege, police being posted in every part, and 
I heard some shots fired. 1 arrived about half-past five 
in the morning. I immediately went home. 

4310. llow soon did you come to take a magisterial 
part? — Immediately after breakfasting I went to the 
Royal Hotel to see Mr. Coulson and the other Magis- 
trates. 

4311. Did you learn there that there was considerable 
cause for apprehending serious disturbances? — 1 learned 
that the disturbances had partly gone down, and there 
had not been so much rioting on Saturday night as on 
Friday, but that a greal deal of firing had taken place. 

4312. Was anything then said about getting in 
more troops or constabulary? — No ; that took place on 
Monday. 

4313. Is there anything you think material to state 
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William Thomas 
lirislow Lyons, o? 



with reference to Sunday ? — On Sunday evening, about 
half-past six o’clock, I came into town to see what was 
going on, and on going along Durham-street it was 
reported to me that there had been some stone-throw- 
(j., ing, and that the parties had come into collision at the 
Pound and Durham-street. I went up with an officer 
and a party of constabulary, and separated the mobs. 
The stones were thrown very sharply for five minutes, 
until we drove both parties to their different districts, 
and we then drew the police across the end of the 
street, and the whole thing was over. Nothing more 
took place that night. I left Mr. Orme that night at 
eleven o’clock, and said I thought everything was over. 

4314. Well, on Monday, at what hour did you come 
into town? — About a' quarter to eleven o’clock. The 
town was perfectly quiet when I came in. I saw Mr. 
Coulson on my way to the Police Office, and he told me 
that Mr. M'Cance had gone back to Newry, and that 
the town was quiet. I had taken my seat on the bench 
a short time when Dr. Murney came in and said, “ I want 
to speak to you.” lie said, “I am afraid there is going 
to be a serious disturbance, for there is some festival in 
the chapel, and the navvies have been up and goneaway 
from that, carrying different kinds of bludgeons.” I am 
not sure of the word he used. On receiving that report 
I was in a great dilemma, for all the police were 
knocked up. I sent for Plead Constable llankin at 
once, and desired him to have all the police brought 
out. I adjourned the court for ten minutes, and went 
np to the barracks, and told them there to have all the 
soldiers under arms. I came back to the court again, 
and was engaged in hearing a case, when a report came 
in that a riot was taking place between the parties. I 
adjourned the court again, and returned to the barracks 
and brought out the Hussars, and went to the different 
places reported to me, but I did not fall in with any part 
of the mob. I went to Christ Church to see Mr. Orme, 
and reported the whole matter to him, and in conver- 
sation with him, we thought it advisable to send for the 
infantry. Mr. Taylor then went up to the barracks for 
the infantry, and brought them down to Christ Church. 
Mr. Orme said, “ I am afraid this will be very serious. 
I think it advisable to telegraph for constabulary.” 

4315. Did you seethe Brown-street schools? — The 
Brown-street schools and the windows in the street wore 
completely wrecked, and all along Brown-street, as I 
passed through with the Hussars. 

4316. Was anything more done besides breaking the 
windows? — No; but I saw that the mob had been 
there, and that different windows were wrecked. 

4317. Were the sashes broken? — I did not observe 
that, nor did I see the mob. 

4318. Did you at that time see the schoolmaster? — 
Not at that time. 

4319. When did you go from Brown-street? — After 
leaving Brown-street I came down to Pound-street and 
Durham-street, and saw that all was quiet. I also went 
through Sandy-row, where I saw that all was pretty 
quiet, and, besides, I went to the Shaukhill-road, which 
is a continuation of Peter’s-hill, but could see no mob. 
I was at a dead loss to find out where the mob had gone 
to. I kept going round the town for two or three hours, 
and did not fall in with any mob during the whole time. 

4320. Up to what time was that? — I think up to 
about half-past four. 

4321. With the exception of the Brown-street schools 
you saw nothing indicative of riot? — No. In the 
evening I brought out the cavalry, apprehending that 
there would be a good deal of disturbance ; and, just 
as I was coming down, word came to me that a mob 
was wrecking St. Malachy’s Chapel, and that I was 
wanted as quickly as possible. Before I arrived some 
infantry had been brought up, and also some constabu- 
lary. When I took the cavalry down to the church I 
observed that some bullets came from the Ormeau side 
of the river, and I immediately galloped over to get at 
the mob, but as soon as they saw us coming down they 
were oft' like a parcel of rats. They ran away like a 
shot before us. 

4322. Was there any serious injury done to the 
church? — They had done harm to it, but that will be 



better detailed by other parties. I was only there a 
minuteor two. Mr.Lanyon and Colonel Frazer were there. 

4323. Did you see the windows broken ? — Yes. 

4324. Were there any people there ? — There was an 
immense crowd. 

4325. Was there any rioting? — There were some 
stones thrown while I was there. 

4326. Was the mob assailing the church or defending 
it? — I should say it was for defence. The assailing 
mob was on the other side, throwing stones. 

4327. You pursued them ? — Yes. 

4328. And they escaped you ? — Yes. 

4329. Did that terminate the proceedings of Monday? 
— I was not off horseback till half-past two o’clock next 
morning. This was about half-past six o’clock. After 
that we went through the district described by Mr. 
Nevinson. We laboured under great inconvenience 
there. One of the Magistrates was appointed to take 
the station at the corner of Townsend-street and 
Durham-street. Unless the corner there is blocked with 
police, the mob from the Pound district — the Roman 
Catholic mob — come down, and they get into Townsend- 
street and attack the Protestant mob in Brown-street 
and Townsend-street. That corner ought always to be 
blocked. Unfortunately that evening it was not blocked, 
and the two mobs came into collision exactly at that 
point. I do not know how it was that the police were 
not stationed at the corner. The first collision took 
place about half-past seven o’clock or a quarter to eight. 
I was there soon after it commenced. Mr Coulson told 
me to go there, and I went there with the cavalry. One 
party came up from Divis-street, and the other from 
Browu-street quarter. They pelted each other, and 
were fighting. 

4330. Had they fire-arms ? — I did not see any fire- 
arms, but I heard shots from the houses and back-yards. 
The stones came up over the houses. As soon as we 
drove the Brown-street party back, the other mob fol- 
lowed and continued pelting them. Then when we 
turned and charged them back, the Brown-street party 
followed and renewed the pelting. 

4331. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — One party was as 
bad as the other 1 — Yes. This lasted for about an hour, 
and the people who engaged in the fight were more like 
fiends than anything else. 

4332. That observation applies to both parties? — 
Indeed it does. 

4333. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — In the first place, 
was the crowd altogether composed of men, or was it 
mixed with women and children ? — We never can get 
the men on the street; we never can catch them. In 
these rows there is always a parcel of boys and women 
put in the front. The men keep back, and as soon as 
ever they get a view of the police, then the women run 
forward, and there, is no catching the men. The great 
point is never to have a collision. Once the mobs meet 
one another there is sure to be retaliation. 

4334. Suppose that, instead of taking all the cavalry 
down in one direction first, and then galloping them 
back again, and repeating this several times, you had 
divided the cavalry, presuming that it was sufficient for 
the purpose, into two parties, one party going in one 
direction ; and the other in the other, and thus dispersed 
the mob, and, this being done, suppose you had had 
constabulary to patrol along the streets, would it not 
have been a better arrangement than the one adopted ? 
— That is done, and would have been done that night 
only that the force happened to be deficient, and we could 
not divide the Hussars. We could not have one half 
away from the other half, for the officer would not 
allow that. It is contrary to rule for them to act with- 
out a Magistrate. 

4335. That was carrying out the military rule very 
strictly — that in the same street where there was a 
Magistrate the party would not divide ? — I assure you 
it is the fact. 

4336. How long did that state of things continue ?— 
Whenever the police came up the mobs were quiet 
enough. They did not re-form. They were out of the 
houses and formed bodies in their own districts, but the 
police kept them from a collision. 
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4337. Could any arrests liave been made ? — That is 
very difficult to do. It is only men in plain clothes 
who can do so. The constabulary cannot make arrests 
when carrying tbeir arms, at least they have a great 
deal of difficulty in doing so. 

4338. If there had been a police force such as the 
Dublin force, could not arrests have been made? — I may 
mention that I am totally in favour of having the 
Dublin or metropolitan police system introduced into 
Belfast. In fact, that was my principal object in going 
up to Dublin Castle. 

4339. Then you think that men under arms are not 
well calculated for making arrests ? — They are not. 

4340. About what hour was this ? — It was about nine 
o’clock, as far as my memory serves me. 

4341. You remained patrolling till about half-past 
two ? — I took the troop home to barracks about ten 
o’clock. The train was expected down from Dublin 
with additional forces, and I had to wait to bring them 
up to the barrack. 

4342. How many hours had you been in the saddle 
that day ? — From half-past twelve till half-past two in 
the morning. 

4343. When did you resume operations ? — The next 
morning. I went to the Bench, and as I was coming 
into town I had to take a different road from that I was 
going by. 

4344. Why ? — As I was coming down to town, there 
was a mob up the Old Lodge-road. I was going that 
way, when I was told that I could not get down, for an 
immense mob was there, and there was fighting going 
on. I galloped into town as fast as ever I Could. I 
went to the police-office, and sent a summons for all the 
magistrates to be got together, and get forces in different 
quarters. When there, word came to us of the wrecking 
of Neill’s shop. 

4345. By which party? — The ship-carpenters, I 
think it was said. 

4346. On these occasions are the ship-carpenters a 
recognised mob, well established, and expected to ope- 
rate ? — There certainly is a set of ship-carpenters that 
don’t come out except very rarely. 

4347. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — On what you would 
call special occasions? — The occasions are very special 
when they come out. 

4348. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — They are a kind 
of Imperial reserve, retained till some great operation is 
expected ? — They are really very formidable when they 
come out. I don’t think they were out on this occasion. 

4349. The Imperial Guard was not out? — No. I don’t 
think what you call the ship-carpenters were out this 
time. I think only a few apprentices were out. 

4350. However there were a few skirmishers ? — 
Yes. They were the parties who worked at the dock. 

4351. You have been in Belfast a considerable time. 
In the whole course of the rioting in Belfast, or in the 
whole North of Ireland, did you ever hear of a more 
audacious proceeding than the breaking into Neill’s 
shop in the noonday, in one of the principal streets of 
the town, and taking away arms ? — I was greatly afraid 
the mobs would have gone to the banks. They were 
really exceedingly bad ; nothing could be worse. 

4352. Don't you think it was a singularly audacious 
proceeding ? — It was, no doubt. 

4353. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Don’t you think 
the class of materials they got out of that shop was 
more dangerous than the class of materials they would 
have got in the banks ? — It would only have been 
another kind of burglary. Every blackguard in Belfast 
turned out on both sides. 

4354. On both sides ? — Yes. I think they did a 
great deal of damage. 

4355. The criminal classes? — Yes ; they turned 
out, and took advantage of the disorders. A great deal 
of things were lost at that time. 

4356. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You divided the 
town into districts? — We divided the town into districts 
at the meeting, and we took up our positions. There 
was some rioting during the night. I was a good deal 
in Sandy-row and Durham-strect that night with some 
infantry : and on the arrival of the half-past six train, 
I heard that there was some party being beaten at the 
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Ulster Railway, and I proceeded there. I heard that Sf-venth Day. 
the parties had got away. —— 

4357. When did you hear of Neill’s shop being ov em er 

wrecked ? — About ten minutes past eleven. William Thomas 

4358. Are you aware whether any means were taken Bristow Lyons, esq 
to pursue and discover and arrest the persons who had J P - 

broken into Neill’s shop ?.— Before we got word of the 
outrage, they were clean a way — clean gone. The word 
came to us at the Police Court. It was brought by one 
of the local police, I believe. Then I went up for a 
troop to the Barracks. When I went into the Barracks 
I found that a mob was at that time in Frederick-street, 
and I was exceedingly anxious to get at them. 

4359. Did you follow them? — I pursued them as 
soon as I could, and I wish I could have got after them 
five minutes sooner. I heard that they were the ship- 
wright mob, or what was called that. 

4360. Were you aware at the time that they had 
been wrecking Neill’s shop ? — Whether or not it was 
that mob I could not say. I had heard that, and I had 
no doubt, they were. They were described to me by 
the doctor in the hospital ; he told me that the very 
men that he had dressed two minutes before were out 
there ready for the affray again. There was one man 
in particular that he described to me, whom he had 
attended to a little before, and that man was carrying 
a pitchfork. 

4361. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Was he a ship- 
wright?— I don’t know whether he was a shipwright 
or not. 

4362. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you go to 
examine Neill’s shop after that? — I went after that, 
and saw that a great deal of damage had been done. 

4363. When you saw the mob at Frederick-street, 
did you see Sir Edward Coey’s men beating time ? — I 
did not get a view of the infantry at all. When I came 
out of tlie Barracks the street was perfectly clear. 

Constable Fury, or some one in the barracks, mentioned 
to me that the mob had taken up the An trim-road. I 
went up that road, but could not get a sight of them at 
all. I went down Sliankhill-road and through all the 
district. I did not leave a single street that I did 
not pass through. 

4364. Did you hear that the mob paraded through 
different streets in the Pound district looking for the 
navvies ? — I did not hear that. 

4365. Have you anything more to say of Tuesday ? 

—I would like to say a word with reference to what 
was stated here by a man called M'Cabe, who said he 
applied to me for assistance with the Hussars. When 
the word came from Major Mackenzie that the Hussars 
were wanted at the docks, I galloped down the quay 
with the force. 

4366. Are yon speaking of Tuesday ? — No ; of Wed- 
nesday. I took the cavalry round the docks as far as 
I could go, when the officer said, “ I cannot allow the 
men to go over further. 1 cannot act there, and I 
cannot allow the men to go over, for they might get 
shut up by the bridges.” Finding that the men could 
go no further, I started away back for more police, and 
I met Major Mackenzie and sent him down. That 
man, M‘Cabe, who says I could have gone on, is under 
a great mistake. In point of fact the place was not fit 
for cavalry, and the officer said he would not allow his 
men to go on. With regard to M'Cabc applying to me 
for assistance to go to the hospital, I never heard of it. 

I am quite sure if he had applied to me my purse was 
welcome. 

4367. When did you first hear that the ship- 
carpenters were going to the docks? — At five minutes 
to three o’clock. 

4368. State what occurred on Wednesday 7 — We had 
a meeting about the search for arms at the Police office. 

In the morning I went to Lord Donegall about the 
warrant. 

4369. Was the advisability of the search unanimously 
agreed on in the Magistrates’ room ? — Yes ; the only 
thing to occupy us was the extreme difficulty of carrying 
it into execution. 

4370. Are you aware, from your knowledge of Bel- 
fast, whether a number of arms had been long in 
Belfast, or whether they were brought in for the occa- 
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Seventh Day. sion ? — I think they must have been partly in the town 

, . — r , before, but a great many were brought for the occasion 
November 19. • . fe J ° 

into the town . 

William Thomas 4371. Don’t you think that a constant supervision 
Bristow Lyons, esq., and vigilance should be exercised by the police to pre- 
J - *’• vent the possession, by unlicensed persons, of arms ? — 

Yes ; but the matter is one of immense difficulty. I 
don’t think that in the disturbed district there is a place 
that is not filled with arms at this moment ; but you 
cannot find them. 

4372. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is that confined 
to any particular side ? — Not a hit of it. 

4373. It applies to both sides ? — To both sides. 

4374. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have they' pistols ? 
— I do not know. I did uot see anything of them. 

4375. Were you present at the search for arms ? — 
No, I was not. I was at the docks. 

4376. Was the cavalry assisting in the search ? — I 
was not there. 

4377. Had you all the disposable cavalry ? — I heard 
that there was a mob, and afterwards I got word that 
the ship-carpenters had got the navvies in the slob, 
and that a large party was firing at them. 

4378. You spoke about dividing the town into dis- 
tricts on Tuesday; ought a Magistrate, properly speaking, 
to have taken charge of the docks? — York-street and 
the docks always went together, except in times when 
they become very disturbed. In the year ’58 we were 
obliged to divide that district — that was the time of 
the preaching riots. 

4379. Then in point of fact the docks were in Sir 
Edward Coey’s district? — Yes. 

4380. And was so understood at the time? — Yes. 

4381. Had you reason to apprehend disturbance at 
the docks at that time? — Not the slightest; because 
that raid was more in retaliation and to attack the other 
party than to wreck property. 

4382. Did it not strike you that it was probable 
that they would retaliate on the navvies who were then 
at work?— No ; if it had, we should have had a force 
there. There are no houses there to wreck, and we 
thought that the retaliation would be on property. 

4383. Can you give us the result of the search for 
arms?— Major Esmonde will tell you. Mr. Harvey men- 
tions to me that there were twenty-one stands of arms 
taken. 

4384. Do you recollect whether they were guns or 
pistols? — No, I never saw them. 

4385. You saw the engagement between the ship- 
carpenters and the navvies? — No, sir. When I went 
to the end of York-street I saw a small mob. I charged 
them, and the Hussars made three or four arrests. After 
I had made the arrests I was told that there were 
persons down at the railway firing at the navvies. I 
led down the Hussars, and was very nearly pitching 
into them ; but it turned out to be the police. 

4386. What became of the prisoners? — Two of them 
wore taken to the police office; and as to the other man, 
a gentleman told mo that he was working at the rail- 
way, and that he went up to see the soldiers, and that 
he was running across to get out of the way when he 
was arrested. 

4387. In point of fact, that he was not a riotous 
party ? — No. 

4388. You do not know whether he was a Protestant 
or a Catholic? — No, 1 never made any inquiry. As to 
the others, one of them was in the employment of Mr. 
Poster Greene; and I found out the next morning that 
he was telling the truth, and I ordered him to be dis- 

4389. Did you sec fire-arms with any of the people at 
the docks? — None. I did not get sight of the mob. 

4390. The young man who was in the employment 
of Mr. Foster Greene was discharged? — I discharged 
him at the petty sessions. Another man was discharged, 
because he had been seen working at the railway. 1 
got evidence that he was perfectly innocent, and I did 
not think that 1 should be justified in detaining him. 

4391. Did anything more occur on Wednesday? — No. 

4392. When did you first hear of the intention to 
have the funeral ? — Of that matter I am ignorant. The 
next morning I was at the petty sessions, and at about 



half-past eleven the Mayor sent for me, and asked me 
to come over to the meeting of Magistrates. When I 
went into the room it was full of Magistrates, and the 
question was about getting out the troops. The General 
said they could not be got out for a certain time. At 
the Mayor’s request I went to Lord Donegall, to ask 
him for troops. When I got to the club I told the 
Marquess what was wanted. It was then twenty-five 
minutes past two. After that I went to the Albert- 
crescent Barracks, to see what could be done. The 
town was then in a perfectly quiet state. Before I 
came away from the barrack a gentleman said there 
was an immense mob at York-street. I heard at the 
barrack that Mr. Orme was with the Catholic funerals, 
and that the Magistrates were making arrangements for 
M ; Conncll’s funeral. About ten minutes to three Mr. 
M'Cance came, and said there were two funerals to be 
attended. I told him that I would go with M'Connell’s 
funeral, if he went with the others. The liev. Mr. 
Hartrick, Protestant clergyman, drove up and said there 
was no Magistrate to go with M'Counell’s funeral. I 
went down and ordered out the police and Hussars; and 
by the time 1 got them up, there were a lot of cars at 
the corner of Boward-street. 

4393. Then, up to ten minutes to three o’clock you 
wore not aware that M ! Connell’s funeral would take 
place ? — I was aware that arrangements were made 
for it. 

4394. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were you present 
at the meeting of Magistrates ?— Only for five minutes. 

4395. Were you present when it was arranged that 
the four Resident Magistrates should take charge of the 
funerals? — I was away before that. I got out the 
police also, and when I got to the corner of Wellington- 
placc, word came to me that they were shooting each 
other in Doncgall-place. The cars were turning off at 
this time. I gallopped up to the front, and on seeing 
the state of things l waved my hat to the Hussars, who 
seemed to take the hint and came up. The street was 
then one dense mass, the like of which I had never seen 
before. The funeral had passed into Wcllington-place 
before I got under weigh. 

4396. In fact, you were in pursuit of it? — I was 
wanting to keep the two parties separate, but at the 
time I started I did not even know where the deceased 
was going to be buried. 

4397. Then, the funeral had at this time passed into 
Doncgall-place ? — It had. 

4398. You had nothing to do with it when passing 
the Royal Hotel? — Not at all. 

4399. Was it Mr. M ‘Gance asked you to take charge 
of the funeral? — I volunteered to do so. 

4400. Where were the Resident Magistrates? — In 
their several districts I suppose. 

4401. Mr. Commissioner Barey. — Did you hear any- 
thing as to the propriety of endeavouring to dissuade 
tlio parties from assembling in large numbers at this 
funeral? — Not a word about it. 

4402. Did it occur to yon or to other Magistrates 
that nothing was more likely to excite commotion or 
create exasperation than such an assembly? — I would 
rather not oiler an opinion. I am against all pro- 
cessions. 

4403. Including that one ? — Including every one. 

4404. If your attention had been called to the subject, 
you would have prevented that funeral procession ? — I 
would rather not answer that question ; but I tell you 
that if I had got the information about it a little earlier, 
it would not have got into Donegall -place if I was alive. 
I have taken an active part in Belfast. I have been 
out late and early; and my rule has been, never, if 
possible, to let one party into the district of the other 
party. When July conics I make an arrangement to 
drive each to his own district. 

4-105. Would it not ho better to prevent them from 
assembling even in their own districts? — No doubt 
about it; but it is difficult to prevent a person from 
doing certain acts as a provocation to another. 

4406. Mr. Commissioner Barry — When did you 
first ascertain that M‘ConnelPs funeral was to take 
place? — When I went into the Magistrates' room that 
morning I found it was to take place, and it was not 
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till tlien that I know a single thing about it. I was 
not reading the papers very much. 

4407. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did it not occur 
to you to suggest that it should be prevented? — No ; I 
did not interfere in the matter at all. I think the 
arrangements were made then. 

4408. At what time did Mr. M ‘Ounce tell you of the 

funeral? When I was at the barrack, sitting on horse- 

back, when Mr. Hartrick came up. 

4409. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You heard the 
subject mentioned in the Magistrates’ room, but took 
no part in the arrangements? — I took no part in the 
arrangement. 

4410. Having regard to the state of feeling on that 
day, do you not think that the procession was one 
eminently calculated to aggravate the public mind? — I 
think it was a great mistake. 

4411. Sub-Inspector Harvey. — Did not Mr. M'Cance 
receive a telegram from Newry to come back ? — I will 
explain all about that. I never saw such a scene in all 
my life. The first thing that attracted my attention 
was very great firing. It was impossible for me to see 
the fire-arms. I did not see any, there was such an im- 
mense mass of people. 

4412. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How many do 
you think there were? — Upwards of 2,000. I did not 
know that there were any fire-arms among them till 
they turned at Herculcs-street ; after they passed the 
other mob, they fired an ovation into the air. 

4413. Do you recollect telling the people in the pro- 
cession not to fire, and that you would protect them ? — I 
don’t remember doing so. I heard Lieutenant Kennedy 
say that I did, and 1 won’t contradict him. I was so 
confused at the time that I will not undertake to say 
that I did not. 

4414. Assuming, then, that it was said, it is pretty 
evident that you were convinced that the people had 
fire-arms? — I was convinced from having heard firing 
in every direction. 

4415. Do you recollect anyone making an observa- 
tion about arresting the people with fire-arms? — 1 
think Lieutenant Kennedy said something about it, at 
the top of Donegall-place, but I refused to do it. 

4416. You gave a reason, not an unnatural one, that 
it might create confusion? — If I had stopped the 
funeral there might have been bloodshed ; it would 
have led to the most serious breach of the peace that 
ever occurred in Belfast. 

4417. Whether it was an error of judgment or not, 
you felt that a stoppage then would eventuate in a col- 
lision between the two parties? — Certainly, and I was 
not in a position to stop the funeral. It had gone too 
far. If I could have got to Fountain-street before 
them I conld have put them that way. I could do 
nothing but make the Hussars a kind of wall between 
the two contending parties. After the procession 
passed by Iiercules-place and the club they fired an 
ovation. There was no more firing and the procession 
proceeded without molestation to the place of interment. 
Lieutenant Kennedy said that he applied to me to make 
arrests. The reason I did not was that I did not wish 
to cut up the party as the funeral might have been 
attacked by a riotous mob. There was another mob 
about Ballymacarrett. The funeral wa3 going into 
their district. I therefore thought it better for the 
peace of the town to keep the party together, and not 
to allow them to be attacked by the other party. 

4418. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You thought it 
would be worse then to stop it than to let it go on ? 

4419. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In addition to the 
cavalry you had about 200 infantry and constabulary? 
— Where ? I got separated from them, that was my 
difficulty. I had left them at the College. If I had 
had that party up with me the thing would have been 
different. But I could not get them up, and therefore 
I could do nothing else but what I did. Having 
passed by High-street the procession went on without 
molestation. I heard no more firing and I left them 
on the bridge, where there was another Magistrate. 
After I left them I came down to the club. The Mar- 
quess of Donegall was angry with me for not allowing 



Mr. Kennedy to stop the funeral. I told his Lordship Seventh Day. 

that I was sorry that I had made such a mistake ; but 

that it was a complete error of judgment. November 19. 

4420. Are you of opinion that the funeral could William"Thomas 

have been stopped?— Yes. Bristow Lyons, esq., 

4421. In other words, it was a great mistake that it J - p - 
was not? — Yes ; but as it had been allowed to proceed 

I still remain of opinion that to have stopped it in 
Donegall-place would have been productive of very 
serious consequences to the peace of Belfast. If it was 
a mistake it was an error of judgment; but I tell you 
candidly that if I had done so, I think there world 
have been serious loss of life, and I should have been 
answerable for the consequences to the peace of the town. 

4422. You say that to allow the funeral procession 
at all was a great mistake ? — I do. 

4423. But that yon exercised your best discretion in 
not interfering with it at Donegall-place? — Yes. 

4424. How about the return ? — When I came back 
I went into the club to take a little refreshment, and 
then I went to look for Mr. M'Cancc. I was afraid of 
the procession coming back again. I went down Done- 
gall-place, and I met Mr. M'Cance. He told me that he 
had been telegraphed for to go to Newry. I asked him, 

“ What am I to do ?” He said, “ You must do the best 
you can.” After that I went and got the men together, 
and went to the other side of the bridge. I met the 
party coming up, and I had a conversation with Mr. 

Harrison and Captain O’Donel as to whether it would 
be wise to arrest any of them. 

4425. When they were coming back, or whether you 
should have arrested them before ? — As to what we 
ought to do to prevent any breach of the peace. We ar- 
ranged that the best thing to be done was to throw the 
infantry across and prevent them from going down Ann- 
street or Victoria-street, aud when they came to the 
corner of Chichcster-street, to throw the Hussars across 
the street and prevent them from going towards St. 

Malachy’s Church or into the Lagan district. 

4426. Then you were of opinion that the funeral pro- 
cession consisted of persons who would take part in 
a riot ?— It did, no doubt; for there was a mob with 
them who behaved very badly going out. 

4427. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W ere there not 
respectable people in the procession? — I saw many 
respectable people attending the procession. 

4428. Were they identified with any particular re- 
ligious party ? — I cannot say. 

4429. Were they Catholics or Protestants? — Pro- 
testants. 

4430. Did you see any emblems in the procession ? 

— I did not see a single emblem. If they had them 
they covered them. 

4431. Did they cheer as you passed? — No, sir. 

When I was leaving, as Mr. Kennedy said, they gave a 
slight cheer, which I immediately suppressed. When 
I was coming past they cheered, but not at me. When 
the Hussars went into the Protestant district they always 
cheered. 

4432. "Were you always with them? — I was not. 

Captain Harrison was sometimes with them. 

4433. Did they ever get a cheer from the other side ? 

— 'The officer can describe that. 

4434. Did you see any arms with them when they 
were coming back ? — I did not ; but I saw batons. 

4435. You mean bludgeons ? — No, special constables’ 
batons. There were a great number of them. 

4436. 'Their batons of office ? — Yes. 

4437. And they had them at the funeral with them ? 

— Yes. I was against having special constables. 

4438. You had no confidence in them ? — No. I 
think that swearing in special constables in a hurry is 
not a good plan. Nor do I think it advisable in Belfast, 

4439. You saw no weapons except the batons of the 
special constables?— They had some walking-sticks, 
but I could not see any arms. I should not have been 
justified in arresting them. They .were more like broken 
branches of trees. 

4440. Do you know whether the special constables 
were appointed by ballot? — They were sworn in just 
as they applied. 

4141. And anyone who wanted an effective stick for 

P 
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Seventh Day. 
November 19. 

William Thomas 
Bristow Lyons, esq., 



tlie riots presented himself and was supplied with one at 
the public expense ? — Yes. I may remark that I saw a 
notorious brothel-house keeper and a robber sworn in 
as a special constable. 

4442. Did you not feel that you were in an anomalous 
position when you were attending that procession, com- 
posed as it was of men with fire-arms in their possession? 
I will tell you what struck my mindafter the firing began 

“ I) n me, but here I am with the Queen’s Hussars 

attending an illegal procession, and what am I to do ?” 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Whether you were to 
blame or not, no man has heard your evidence to-day 
who must not be convinced that you have given it as a 
gentleman, and a man of truth. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I cordially agree with 

4443. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have already 
given your opinion in favour of having a police force 
on the metropolitan system ? — I am ; and in regard to 
the Bench, as an active member of it, if you will 
allow me to give my opinion, I would say that I would 
not allow the Magistrates to have the control of the 
police force. I should wish to see a Commissioner at 
the head of the police force, but I should not like to see 
him sitting on the bench. Belfast is so peculiarly 
constituted, that if any person was brought up for an 
attack on the force and punished, it would be said that 
it was done through favour and affection. 

4444. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In fact, the police- 
man would be his own witness, and his officer would be 
the judge? — Yes. 

4440. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What is your 
opinion as to tho magisterial functions being conferred 
on paid Magistrates? — Well, if the present resident 
Magistracy is to be kept in existence, I would suggest, 
for the sake of good feeling, that two Resident Magis- 
trates should be appointed for Belfast, one a Catholic and 
the other a Protestant. I mean by reason of the state of 
feeling in the town. I may mention that, when I came 
back from England, the feeling here was very different 
from what I had ever known it to be in Belfast. I never 
know sectarian feeling so bitter as it is in this town now. 

444G. You think it inexpedient to withdraw the ex- 
tra constabulary ? — Yes. When up at the Castle, we 
begged that they would not take away the constabu- 
lary till wo should get a new force. 

4447. Are you in favour of having magisterial duties 
performed in Belfast altogether by metropolitan jus- 
tices, such as in Dublin ? — We have at the present 
time negotiations for an arrangement going on between 
the county and the town ; and the question is, should 
there be a total or a partial separation ? If there is to 
be a total separation, criminal and fiscal, between the 
county and tho town, I should then say, appoint one 
such divisional Magistrate for Belfast, but at the same 
time liavo a Resident Magistrate living in the neigh- 
bourhood to assist at any time, because we must recol- 
lect that tho jurisdiction of the divisional Magistrate 
would not extend beyond the borough, and that our 
Petty Sessions district runs considerably out of it. 

4445. In other words, if arrangements are made to 
give Belfast an exclusive borough or city jurisdiction, 
you think the magisterial functions should then be 
vested in paid Magistrates, such as in Dublin ? — Ex- 
actly. Oue, with the assistance of a Resident Magis- 
trate, should do. 

4449. And do you think, with regard to the sectarian 
feeling that exists, that it is better to have the magis- 
terial and police arrangements in the hands of the 
Government of the country and not in the hands of any 
person or body connected with the locality, and therefore 
under local influence ? — I would put the police under a 
Commissioner. No party in the town should have any- 
thing to say to them. Unless the town is separated from 
the county, I would not deprive the Magistrates of the 
right of going to the Petty Sessions. There are some 
parts of the town so connected with the county -that it 
would be unfair to the Magistrates having property in 
the town to prevent them from going there. 

4400. But suppose an arrangement were made to 
obviate that, you would bo in favour of the metropo- 
litan plan ? — Yes ; entirely. 



4451. Do you think that, on the part of the lower 
class of the Roman Catholic population, there is a dis- 
trust in the impartiality of the police force of this town? 
— I don’t think if angels came down from heaven to do 
duty here they would please the parties on either side. 
It is an unfortunate thing to make these, statements, 
but I know the facts. A Magistrate will do very well 
for a little here, but as soon as he puts the screw on, 
.whispering will commence against him, and he will 
soon find himself in an unpleasant position. 

4402. Do you think the number of the police force 
should be increased ? — Yes, to about 400, and a larger 
constabulary force in on certain occasions. The town 
is not half protected. The men of the local police 
force are not to be blamed. They have not been pro- 
perly trained. The materials are there, but not the 
means or the staff to make a good force out of them. 
When Captain Shaw was here we had a very active 
force indeed. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

4453. You returned to Belfast on the 14th of August? 
— Yes. 

4454. Did you see your brother Magistrates soon 
after that ? — At a quarter to two on that day. 

4455. Did any one tell you of the effigy that had 
been burned ? — Yes, I heard all that. I drew up the 
report. 

4456. Did any of them tell you that they had not 
heard of it till Wednesday? — I heard that my brother 
Magistrates did not hear of it till late in the evening. 

4457. Did you ever understand from any of the 
Magistrates that they did not hear of the occurrences 
of Monday and Tuesday until Wednesday? — I do not 
recollect. The three gentlemen I saw were Mr. Coul- 
son, Mr. M'Cance, and Mr. Orme. Mr. Orme mentioned 
to me that ho heard of it some time late on Monday 
evening. 

4458. Did it occur to you to inquire when the local 
police had apprized the Magistrates of these occurren- 
ces ? — I did not consider it my duty to make the inquiry. 

4459. It was on the morning of M'Connell’s funeral 
that you first heard of it ? — I heard that it was intended. 
I did not see the papers. 

4460. Did you not understand that there was to be 
an extensive demonstration ? — I did not. I knew 
nothing about it. 

4461. You know that M’Connell lost his life on the 
bridge ? — Yes ; it was the current report. 

4462. Was it the current report that he was an 
Orangeman? — I never heard that he was. I heard 
that he was a Protestant. 

4463. You never heard that he was a party-man ? — 
I never did. 

4464. Did you understand that there was to be a 
large gathering? — No ; I did not know that it was to 
be a large gathering. I was never more surprised than 

4465. Did you expect it to be an ordinary funeral? 
—No doubt about it. I heard that the funeral had 
been committed to the four Resident Magistrates at 
twenty minutes to three o’clock. 

4466. At that time did you understand that it was 
to be a great gathering ? — I did not. 

4467. So that it came on you by surprise? — It did. 
I never was more surprised in my life. 

4468. If you had had constabulary and infantry you 

would have stopped them?— I would have stopped 
them. If I had had constabulary I would have taken 
every single “man-jack” of them. I felt at the time 
that I was escorting an illegal procession and what 
the d 1 was I to do with them. 

4469. You felt yourself in a ridiculous position ? — I 
felt that. 

4470. And who was it left you in that position?— 
Myself, sir. 

4471. Did you ever aslc yourself who the d 1 

left you in that position ? — I did not think that they 
left me in it. I do not think any of them would leave 
me in it. 

4472. None of them appear to have taken any trouble 
about it? — That may have done something. 
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4473. Did you not ask them wliy they left you to 
make a tomfool of yourself in Donegall -place? — 1 did not. 

4474. But you were left in an absurd position? — I 
was • but if I had got up in time, I would have pre- 
vented the funeral going in the direction it did. 

4475. Had it not the character of a party demon- 
stration ? — It had not. . 

4476. Did you see a Catholic m the procession ? — X 
don’t think there was. 

4477. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It was exclusively 
Protestant? — I think so. 

4478. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did it not occur to you 
to go to the bridge and meet the party returning, and 
say to them that they must give up their arms ?— Could 
I have done that ? 

4479. Why? — That occurred to mo, and if I had 
seen a fire-arm I would have secured it. I heard shots ; 
but the difficulty was this — whether or not it was the 
same mob that was returning. I saw cars in the pro- 
cession, and a mass of men bringing up the rere and 
passing the Queen’s Bridge. 

4480. Did you not know that they had fire-arms com- 
ing back ? — I could not know that. 

4481. Did you think they would bury them at the 
Knock? — I could not say what they would do with them. 

4482. Did it not occur to you that they would have 
their fire-arms coming back ? — I thought so. 

4483. And could you not have drawn a party across 
the bridge, and said to the people in the procession — 
“ Now, boys, I did not wish to disturb your funeral ; 
but I will not allow you to return into a proclaimed 
district with your fire-arms ?” — I don’t think I should 
have been justified in doing that. 



4484. Tell me why ? — I think I had not a right to Seventh Day. 

stop the men and search them to see if they had fire- - — 

arms. I think I should have gone beyond my powers Nov ember 19. 
in doing that. William Thomas 

4485. But you did not go to the bridge to take an Bristow Lyons, esq,., 
observation, and see if there were any fire-arms? — Yes; j -p. 

I watched on the bridge, and kept as close to the people 
as possible, to see if they had any fire-arms. 

4486. Did you observe if any shots were fired in 
Chichester-strcet ? — I did observe one shot, and that 
moment I gaflopped' up to see if I could see any party 
with fire-arms; but when Captain Ramsbotham, who was 
with me, and I came up, we could see nothing. 

4487. Did they fire at the Boyne Bridge ? — I believe 
they fired after they got over the Boyne Bridge. 

4488. Had you as good an opportunity of observing 
the procession in Donegall-place as Lieutenant Kennedy? 

— No, sir ; I was more ahead of the procession. He 
was a little behind. I did not see auy arms — good, 
bad, or indifferent, in the whole of the procession. I 
saw some special constables. 

4489. Was there one man particularly active in 
bringing up men, and getting them sworn as special 
constables ? — I don’t know. I did not swear in any- 
one. I had nothing to do with that. 

4490. Did you observe any man in particular ar- 
ranging the funeral party after it got into disorder ?— 

I did not. It was impossible with the confusion and 
excitement to have seen them. But I believe that there 
is scarcely a house in the disturbed districts in Belfast 
that is not full of fire-arms. 



EIGHTH DAY. 



EiGnui Day. 



Monday, 21st November, 1864. November 21. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



William Thomas Bristow Lyons, esq., j.p., further exam in ed. 



4491. Were you present when it was arranged that 
the four Stipendiary Magistrates should look after the 
funeral ? — No ; I told you that I had left before that. 

4492. Did you hear any discussion or any reference 
to M‘ Connell’s funeral on the day of the meeting to 
which wo have referred, or rather at the time of the 
meeting? — I have no distinct recollection. The Mayor 
said, “Mr. Lyons, we want you to go to see Lord 
Donegall about the troops;” for there was some diffi- 
culty about getting the troops out, and then I left. 

4493. You had infantry and cavalry under your 
charge — where did you intend to take them? — I in- 
tended to take them over to the funeral, to keep it in 
its own line wherever it was going to, and also to 
prevent it from getting into the other party’s district. 

4494. Then, at the time you got the military force, 
did you know that the funeral was about to take place? 
— When it was gone; it was near Donegall-place then. 

4495. Before you got the military ? — Before I had 
the military. 

4496. So you knew nothing about what was intended 
till the funeral was as far as Donegall-place? — No ; I 
was talking to Mr. M'Cance. 

4497. At what point did you procure the military?— 
I went to Albert-crescent barracks for them. That 
was my difficulty. I did not go near the place where 
the funeral formed. 

4498. Did it strike you to get a military guard for 
it? — That was arranged. Mr. Orme told you so. After 
I left Albert-crescent barrack I went down to where 
the military and police were at Christ Church, and I 
made them fall in at once. 

4499. Did you know that it had been previously 
arranged that the military were to escort the funeral? 
— I understood that with each of the three funerals to 
take place that day a military force was to be allotted. 

4500. When did you understand that? — When I 
went down to the Albert-crescent barracks, at ten 
minutes to three, I understood that Mr. Orme was to go 
with one party, that there was another magistrate to go 
with another funeral. 



4501. And you took the command of them? — Yes. 

4502. Did you know before that it was intended 
that there should be a military escort with the funerals? 
— I understood at the barracks that there was to be a 
military force. 

4503. When did you ascertain that ? — At the barrack, 
at ten minutes before three ; and I then ascertained 
that Mr. Orme had gone away with military and police. 

4504. Mr. Commissioner Barry At ten minutes to 

three you -went to the barrack ? — Yes. 

45 to. And you ascertained then that the four Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates were to attend each of the funerals 
with military? — Yes. 

4506. Had your going down to the barracks at that 
time any reference to the funerals, or any of them ? — 
Not the slightest. I went down to see if there was 
any disturbance in the town, having heard that there 
was a mob assembled in York-strect. 

4507. So that the first you heard about the arrange- 
ments as to the funerals was at Albert-crescent barracks? 

4508. Sergeant Armstrong. — And having heard of 
the character of the funeral, you went to Christ Church 
and got the troops, and followed it, and found yourself 
in the ridiculous position that you described on Satur- 
day ? — Yes. 

4509. To what do you attribute the continuance of 
riots in Belfast for such a length of time? — I tell you 
what I always attributed it to, and I know as much 
about Belfast as most men. I attribute it to not 
having a sufficient force here at the commencement of 
the riots to check them, and thence arose the conti- 
nuance of the riots. The riots go on in this way. We 
have no force that I consider requisite to meet the riots 
afterwards. We have not sufficient force at the com- 
mencement to suppress the riots. Then when collisions 
occur we have not the force adapted to quell the riots. 

4510. The force is deficient in numbers and consti- 
tution ? — Deficient in numbers and discipline. 

4511. And then the riots come to a serious head? — 
Then wo get into another difficulty, because we get in 

P 2 
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Eighth Day. constabulary. The constabulary arc very good for cer- 
tain purposes, but they are not good for street duties. 

November 21 . 4512. You would not propose to introduce the con- 

William^ Thomas stabulary into Belfast ?— No ; on that account. The 
Bristow Lyons, esq., constabulary is an excellent force for what it is in- 
J.r. " tended, but from its constitution it is not fit for street 

duties. I mean, that men with fire-arms can do nothing 
in putting down mobs ; and the constabulary will not cut 
themselves up into parties of one, and two, and three. 

4513. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You want efficient 
street constables as contradistinguished from the con- 
stabulary? — Yes. We want street constables, as dis- 
tinct from any mere military or semi-military force. 

4514. Sergeant Armstrong. — You stated that the 
real body of ship-carpcntcrs was not out at all during 
the riots ? — I think not. 

4515. Then it appears you are aware that there is a 
very formidable body known as the ship-carpenters? — 
To be sure I am ; and a very fine body they are — a very 
formidable body to meet. 

4516. Stalwart, powerful men? — I saw them out 
but once — at Ballymena, at the election of Mr. O’Hara. 

4517. You stated that you thought that if they had 
turned out things would have assumed a different aspect 

much more serious? — No; I think I said that if I 

had used the force I had at the funeral, not as passive, 
but as operative, things would have assumed a more 
serious aspect. 

4518. But you do not think the ship-carpenters were 
out? — No. 

4519. It might have been a different thing if they 
had been? — No, I did not understand that. 

4520. Bo you recollect releasing a servant of Captain 
Verner’s? — No; I recollect releasing one of Mr. Turner’s 

4521. Do you recollect releasing a man ? — I do. 

4522. In whose custody was he ? — In the custody of 
the soldiers. 

4523. Who is Mr. Turner? — He is a man who has 
rented the lime-works from Captain Verner. I found 
him in custody of the cavalry, and a respectable gentle- 
man, whose word I had no reason to doubt, came up 
and said that the man had not been riotous at all — that 
he came up to look at the crowd, and that he was 
there when I made the charge. 

4524. The first you saw of him was when he was in 
the custody of the police? — No, of the soldiers. 

4525. Wore the man’s hands strapped? — I do not 
remember. I think they were going to strap them all 
together. 

4526. Did you discharge him ? — I did. 3 

4527. Why ?— Because that gentleman told me that 
he was not in the riots, and that he had done no harm, 
and therefore I considered it right to discharge him. 

4528. Did you know' the gentleman? — I did not. 
He was a gentleman in appearance, and I think I took 
down his name. I have it some place or other. 

4529. Was that on the day of the attack on the 
navvies? — Yes, on Thursday; it was shortly after the 
attack. 

4530. Did you not refuse to discharge him till you 
heard that he was Mr. Turner’s servant ? — So help me 
God, I never did. 

4531. Will you state where you found the military 
or cavalry that you took to the docks? — After the 
meeting of the Magistrates, at the Albert-crescent 
barrack, where they arranged about the search for arms, 
I had left, and I went up to get my horse, and when I 
came back Lord Donegall tolcl me to take the troop, and 
to see if there was any disturbance going on through 
the town. I got the troop, and as I was going down 
Donegall-plaec, or High-street, Major M‘Kcnzic told 
me what was going on, and I went down there imme- 
diately. 

4532. It appears that you got to the wrong place? — 
No — pardon me — no such thing. I went down Corpo- 
ration-street, and I was told that the attack was be- 
tween the navvies and some of the carpenters at Mr. 
Coates’s foundry. I went to that district. I got off my 
horse, and went across banks and everything. I came 
up with the constabulary, and L went back and round 



the quay to see if I could get round to assist them with 
the cavalry. 

4533. Of course, you heard of Malvern -street schools? 
— That was before I came home. 

4534. Was that before the Brown-street schools 
were attacked ? — It was. 

4535. I behove they took out the furniture and 
burned it? — I do not know. 

4536. Have you any doubt that those schools were 
attacked ? — I do not know anything about it. I never 
heard of the Malvern-street schools being attacked until 
now. I thought that the place you were speaking of was 
where the hay was burned. 

4537. Did you ever hear of it? — Never, until now 
that j'ou have mentioned it. 

4538. Do you recollect asking Captain Bland for any 
troops on any occasion? — No, sir. 

4539. Do you know him ? — I do, but I don’t think 
that I ever spoke to Captain Bland about troops that I 
remember. 

4540. Or to any officer under his command? — I can- 
not answer that. 

4541. Did the Mayor consult you as to the propriety 
and prudence of receiving a deputation of ship-carpen- 
ters ? — He never consulted me about it. 

4542. Were you present when he consulted anybody 
else on the subject?— No. 

4543. Were you present when anything was said on 
the subject? — No. All I know about it is, that once 
when I was in the Corn-market, and after the thing 
was over, Mr. O’Donnell came up to me and spoke about 
this meeting with the Mayor. He said that some 
party, Mr. Onne, I think, had consented to go. I told 
him I thought no Magistrate in Belfast should meet 
the deputation, and that I did not think Mr. Orme 
should. The Mayor was in a different position from 
any of the other Magistrates, and free to act as he 
thought best for the peace of the town. 

4544. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You believe the 
Mayor might, as Mayor, receive the deputation, though 
you could not as a Magistrate? — Yes. He is in a 
double capacity. I am not speaking as to the propriety 
or impropriety of the proceeding ; but I think it was 
his duty as Mayor to go and meet a party if he thought 
they could possibly stop the disturbances, as any other 
good citizen might. 

4545. Sergeant Armstrong Even though they were 

ship-carpenters ? — Even though they were ship- 
carpenters or navvies. 

4546. And even though they robbed Neill’s shop of 
the guns ? — I do not know anything about that. 

Examined by Mr. Dinncn. 

4547. I believe you are very regular in your attend- 
ance at the police court ? — Yes. 

4548. And during your attendance you come in con- 
tact with the local police force ? — I do. 

4549. From your experience, will you state whether 
you consider that these men, according to their number 
and the way they are armed, merely with batons, dis- 
charge their duties efficiently and fairly? — I think I 
answered the question before. These men might be 
made good street 'constables. As far as regards the 
men, I see no objection to them. They discharge their 
duty to the best of their ability, as far as I can sec. I 
never saw a more honest, upright man in my life, or a 
more efficient officer, than Mr. MTCittriek. I have 
come frequently in contact with him, as he attends the 
Petty Sessions Court, but not with Mr. Green, who is 
the night Chief-constable. As far as I have observed 
Mr. Green, I have always found him correct and proper. 

4550. Taking everything into consideration, do you 
think these men on ordinary occasions well adapted for 
preserving the peace and property of the town? — 
There are some districts not half supplied with force. 
It is a perfect farce to tallc of them protecting all the 
districts of the town. Suppose one of them takes a 
man for being drunk out here, ho is obliged to take his 
prisoner away to l’olice-square. That takes about an 
hour, and during that hour the place remains without a 
constable. 
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4551. Your objection is to the paucity of the police, 
and not to their relative efficiency ? — Exactly. It is 
not numerous enough; but if they were numerous 
enough, and properly trained, you would have the 
making of a good force there. 

4552. Have you seen them on ordinary occasions put 
an end to rioting ?— Yes ; but that was before the blood 
got up ; and when they were doing that, all the rest of 
the beats were left vacant. At such times we cannot 
get reports in from other parts of the town. 

4553. Well, on these occasions have they discharged 
their duties fairly and impartially? — As far as they 
could, but not with efficiency. I never saw anything 
of unfairn ess on these occasions. It would not occur 
before me as a Magistrate, because they knew very well 
that I would very soon cut them up for it. 

4554. Was there ever an attempt made in your pre- 
sence to charge them with acting with partiality?— 
No ; but when any of them have done wrong I have 
blown them up and reported them to the Police Com- 
mittee. 

4555. Mr. Sheals. — And they were retained ? — That 
was not my fault. One, who had behaved himself very 
badly, I recommended to be dismissed ; but the com- 
munication was not attended to, and they fined him 
2s. Cxi. 

4556. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you had any complaint 
against them brought before you from 1855 to the pre- 
sent time ? — Complaints against them arc never brought 
before me. 

4557. Suppose one of them committed an assault? 

That would be brought befox-c me. I never found 

them in that position. But the local police arc under 
the management of the Police Committee, and if they do 
anything wrong that committee investigates it. If any 
of the constabulary act wrong, the complaint is brought 
before two Magistrates, under the Constabulary Act. 

4558. In your magisterial capacity could you not deal 
with them ? — Yes. 

4559. Have you known half a dozen cases in which 
complaints were made against them ? — I cannot answer 
that question. 

4560. What is your belief? — I cannot answer. I 
have blown them up very often. 

4561. When there were charges against them ? — No, 
but when I found them wrong ; when they made arrests 
that they ought not to have made. 

4562. When they committed an error of judgment, 
as you did yourself ? — I say I may have been wrong ; 
but before I leave the box I hope to satisfy the Court 
that I was right. , 

4563. During the riots, when attacks took place in 
the presence of members of both the local and the 
county police, have you found them acting harmoniously 
together ’—When Magistrates were present I have seen 
them act together ; but I would not conceal from the 
Court that the two forces, from their nature, are not well 
calculated for the preservation of the peace of the town. 

4564. Prom your own knowledge as a Magistrate, 
have you not always seen the local police and the county 
police act harmoniously ? — I say so ; but it is not for 
the preservation of the peace that there should be two 
different and distinct police bodies — one under one rule, 
and another under another. What we want in this 
town is a head man over the police — one who will be 
responsible for the peace of the town, and who will 
assist the Magistrates, and not leave us everywhere, 
and all confusion. 

4565. In cases of riot have not the chief-constables 
and the men placed themselves under the control of a 
Magistrate ? — They go generally to Albert-crescent to 
go out with parties. 

4566. Do you get reports from the police-office ? — I 
go to the police-office every Sunday after church. 

4567. Is that where you always go for information ? 
—Yes, I go there ; and when anything occiu-s, Head- 
constable ltankin sends me a note of it. 

4568. Did you ever find yourself deceived by the local 
police? — Never in my life. I never was deceived by 
any of the force. 

4569. In the cases of riots don't the men put them- 



selves under the charge of a Magistrate? — Yes ; they Eighth Day. 
go out with Magistrates who have constabulary with November •> i 
them also. 

4570. And they lose their- power? — They don’t lose william Thomas 

their power. . Bristow Lyons, esq. , 

4571. Are they under the Magistrates’ directions? — J - p * 

Yes ; but any man who is a constable has the power of 
leaving the Magistrates. The men are sworn to do 
their duty, and they must do it, though the Magistrates 
give no orders. They have power to do their duty 
independent of Magistrates’ orders. 

4572. I am talking of the body. Does the body not 
act under the control of a Magistrate, and by his orders, 

'in case of riot? — Do you mean these men to do nothing 
unless they get orders. 

4573. Suppose a number of these men were with 
you and you saw a crowd, would the orders with refer- 
ence to that crowd be given by the chief- constable in 
your presence ? — N o. If I saw a crowd, and was brin g- 
ing- up men, I would say to them, “Disperse that 
crowd.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4574. Were you ever a member of the Town Coun- 
cil? — I never was. I repudiate it. 

4575. You were started and would not act? — I 
would not act. I preferred to remain quiet. 

4576. You say you often blew the constables up ? — 

Yes, when anything occurred with them that I thought 
wrong. 

4577. Did you frequently blow everybody up? — I 
did, so far as that goes. 

4578. I believe you blew up Mr. M‘Lcan, the solici- 
tor for the Tory party, oftencr than you blew me up ? — 

Yes. 

4579. You say you reported one of the local consta- 
bles to the Police Committee ? — I ordered one of them 
to be dismissed for bad conduct. 

4580. Did you ever make a report with regard to the 
local force except on that one occasion ? — No. Chief- 
Constable MTvittrick attended at the police court, and I 
mentioned such matters to him, and I directed him to 
bring the matter under the notice of the Town Council. 

4581. How long have you been sitting at the police 
court — ten years ? — I think not. I think it was in 
1857 I commenced to sit there. 

4582. How often did you draw Mr. M'Kittrick’s 
attention to circumstances that you thought ought to 
bo brought under the notice of the Town Council ? — 

How could I answer that ? 

4583. Guess? — I am not here to give guesses ; I am 
here to tell facts. 

4584. Do you recollect the time when I was prac- 
tising at the police-court? — I do, perfectly well. 

4585. Do you recollect, Mr. Lyons, that I frequently, 
in cross-examining local constables, elicited from them 
that they were members of a secret confederacy, called 
the Loyal Orange Association of Ireland ? — I remember 
perfectly well that you were always hinting at that, 
but you never could get it out. 

4586. Can you not recollect that several dozens of 
times I cross-examined local constables with the object 
of eliciting from them on cross-examination that they 
were members of this Orange Society? — I know you 
did, but you could never get it proved. 

4587. Do you recollect Captain Yerner being on the 
Bench on some of these occasions ? — I do not. 

4588. Did you know when I asked these questions 
that I had an absolute right to affirmative or negative 
answers unless upon one condition ? — You had, and I 
am sure I never denied it as a Magistrate. 

4589. Did you ever hear any of the local constables 
decline to answer the question on the ground that 
giving an affirmative answer might criminate them ? — 

Never; because I would have ordered them to give an 
answer ; and if they had not done so, I know what I 
would have done. 

4590. Was it not contended always that the Orange 
Society was legal ? — I never saw it contended in my life. 

4591. Did you ever report to the Town Council that 
you had reason to suspect that members of the polieo 
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force belonged to tlie Orange Society? — I never reported 
anything to the Town Council in my life. 

4592. Do you ever remember telling these men not 
to answer questions as to their being members of the 

•, Orange Association? — I cannot charge my memory 
with it. If you will call my attention to any particular 
time perhaps I may be able to tell you. 

4593. Do you remember charging me with trying to 
create bad-feeling in the town by pursuing that line of 
cross-examination? — Will you direct my attention to 
any particular instance. It is impossible to remember 
so long back. 

4594. Did not Captain Yerner frequently interrupt 
witnesses to prevent their admitting that they w r ore 
members of the Orange Association? — On my oath I 
cannot tell you. I do not remember. 

4595. Do you recollect an instance when a circular 
was produced by me, addressed to a constable called 
Lyna.s, as “Sir knight and brother,” signed by the 
Secretary of an Orange lodge, and requesting him to 
attend a meeting? — I do not recollect it. If you bring 
my mind back to it, I will answer you with the greatest 
pleasure. 

4596. Do you not consider that the whole, or a great 
portion, of the animosity on the part of the Catholic 
population to the local police arises from their being 
members of the Orange Association? — I will not say 
that. 

4597. Mr. Commissioner Bakky. — Is there animosity 
felt towards them? — I should say from my knowledge 
of the tow'n of Belfast that they have not the confidence 
of the Catholic party. 

4598. Do you believe that to he owing to the fact 
that they arc almost exclusively of one religion ? — No; 
I attribute it more to the nature of their appointment. 

4599. In what respect? — They are appointed by a 
body governing in Belfast that the Homan Catholic 
population have no confidence in. 

<1600. The Town Council? — Yes. The animosity is 
not for the men themselves, but for the men who 
appoint them. 

4601. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Lyons, suppose you were ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Police ? — I will take good care 
of that. I would not take a million a year and accept 
the appointment. 

4602. Suppose you were, would you not rather under- 
take to preserve the peace of this town with a force of 
200 well-disciplined men — 100 of w'hom were Roman 
Catholics and 100 of whom were notoriously Protestant 
— than with 400 exclusively Roman Catholic or exclu- 
sively Protestant? — I don’t think Belfast can do with 
less than 400. 

4603. Mi-. Commissioner Dowse. — And you don’t 
think that one Protestant or one Roman Catholic would 
do the work of two men ? — Religious animosity has not 
gone that length yet. The police are not sufficient in 
number to cover the beats and to leave a single man in 
reserve. 

4604. Mr. Rea. — You have already stated very fairly 
that it would bo proper for the Government to have 
one Protestant and one Roman Catholic Magistrate 
here? — I say that, in the present state of feeling in 
Belfast, it is very proper to have one Roman Catholic 
Magistrate here. 

4605. Don’t you, for the same reason, believe it ex- 
ceedingly desirable, in the reconstruction of the force, 
that Government should deliberately and advisedly 
appoint one-half Protestants and one-half Roman 
Catholics? — Let the Commissioners manage that. I 
would not interfere. 

4606. I want your opinion quantum valeat? — My 
opinion would not be worth a button, because I don’t 
think it is one particle of matter whether a man is a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic, provided he is in proper 
trim, and does his duty properly. 

4607. Would the reason that induced you to give 
important evidence with respect to one Stipendiary 
Magistrato of each religion not lead you to the con- 
clusion that it would be desirable and proper to have 
the police force blended in the same way? — The con- 
stitution of the police force is quite a distinct matter 



from the constitution of the bench. I think a mixed 
force would command more confidence than an un- 
mixed force. 

4608. Don’t you think they should be mixed in equal 
proportions ? — I don’t give any opinion. 

4609. Suppose the duty were put upon you of making 
a balance, would you appoint a third or a half Roman 
Catholics ? — When that is done I will adopt the course 
that I think most advisable. 

4610. Do you happen to know that the constabulary 
force at present represents the various sects of the Irish 
population in about fair proportions to its numbers ?_ 
I do not know. 

4611. Don’t you know that the feeling of animosity 
in Sandy-row, the Protestant district, towards the con- 
stabulary force, is similar to that which exists in the 
Pound and other Roman Catholic districts towards the 
local constables ? — I have heard that expressed, but I 
do not know it of my own knowledge. 

4612. Do you not think that it would be exceedingly 
desirable, even if we had a new police force, occasionally 
to have the assistance of the constabulary, and that 
they should be armed with revolvers, and that a rule 
should be made enabling the officers to order the re- 
volvers to be left in barracks when they thought it 
right? 

Mr. Commissioner Bakky. — We are not inquiring 
into, nor shall we make any report as to such alteration 
as the armament of the constabulary. 

4613. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Lyons, from what you know 
of the riots, do you think the constabulary force would 
be more efficient for the suppression of riots if armed 
with their side-arms only? — Why, we should have 
been ruined. We should have been ruined lately if we 
had been left without armed men. 

4614. Would they not he better able, without anus, 
to pursue and disperse the crowds ? — They would not 
be able to do it at all then. 

4615. Would they not be able to make arrests more 
easily ? — Men in plain clothes go with the military and 
armed police, and make arrests. . We scattered the 
crowds with the other body, and the men in plain 
clothes make the arrests. Local constables at the late 
riots gave very valuable assistance in this way. 

4616. Don’t you think the constabulary brought into 
Belfast on occasions should be armed with revolvers 
instead of rifles, and that on patrols they would be more 
•useful without rifles ? 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — I should state that it is 
within the discretion of the constabulary officer in 
charge to bring out the men without rifles. The men 
patrol without rifles, particularly in towns, in pur- 
suance of orders. In rural districts, in each of which 
there arc only a few constabulary, the rule is different ; 
but the orders are, that when patrolling within the 
limits of towns the men must leave their - rifles in bar- 
racks. The orders are that the men must go with their 
side-arms in towns. It is within the discretion of the 
officer to bring the men out with rifles when necessity 
arises. 

4617. Mr. Commissioner Bakky Is it your - opinion 

that the police force to be formed for Belfast should be 
armed -with revolvers ? — It would be fair madness to do 
so. When they went out with their arms they would 
have to keep together, for fear of being surprised. 

4618. The same argument applies to the guns?— 
And that is the reason why the constabulary keep to- 
gether. That is the very reason that they are use- 
less for making arrests. 

4619. Mr. Rea. — When you took upon you to release 
a prisoner, on the word of a gentleman, did you take 
his name and address ? — I did, and I took the prisoner’s 
name. 

4620. Can you produce the note-book ? — I can, but 
I do not recollect the name. The men are both forth- 
coming at any moment. 

4621. Did you not swear the gentleman as to the 
truth of what he told? — No, I did not. 

4622. Did you see any other prisoners with the 
cavalry? — Two others. 

4623. Who were they? — One was a boy belonging 
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to Mr. Forster Green, and he was afterwards discharged. 
I do not know who the other was. 

4624. And they were all in the same custody? — 

^*4625. Was the prisoner whom you discharged Mr. 
Vemer’s servant ? — No. I told you that he was Mr. 
Turner’s man. Mr. Turner has the working of the 
lime quarries from Captain Verner. He is tenant of 
all the quarries. He manages them for himself, as I 
understand. 

4626. You discharged the man belonging to Mr. 
Turner ? — I did. 

4627. And you declined to discharge the man belong- 
ing to Mr. Green ? — Yes ; because I could not get any- 
body to tell me anything about him. 

4628. And immediately when you ascertained that 
the first man was a servant of Mr. Turner’s, you dis- 
charged him? — Yes, and I told him to go to his work. 

4629. Did any person make any objection to the 
discharge ? — None that I remember, for if he had I, 
as a Magistrate, would have kept the prisoner. 

4630. At that time did anyone demand the discharge 
of Forster Green’s boy ? — None that I remember. 

4631. Do you know the man who vouched for 
Turner’s man ? — I do not. He appeared to be a gentle- 
man. He stated that the man came from the “ hurleys” 
to look at the force, and in the charge he had been 
knocked over the ditch. I don’t believe he could have 
been in the mob. 

4632. Did anyone having the appearance of a gentle- 
man go forward to vouch for Mr. Forster Green’s ser- 
vant ? — Not that I can recollect. 

4633. Do you know Mr. Robert Rowan, one of the 
partners in the large iron foundry ? — I don’t remember 
seeing him on that occasion. I am quite sure that if 
Mr. Rowan had vouched for the man I would have let 
him go. 

4634. Do you recollect that Mr. Rowan offered the 
same sort of guarantee for Forster Green’s servant that 
you accepted for the other ? — I do not. 

4635. When was the first demand made to discharge 
Mr. Green’s servant ?— I do not remember any till I 
got a note. 

4636. When did you get it ? — I don’t remember. 

4637. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was the appli- 
cation grounded on the fact that you had discharged 
Mr. Turner’s man? — No, it was not. 

4638. You got a note requesting his discharge? — I 
got a note to say that he was Mr. Forster Green’s ser- 
vant. 

4639. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Forster Green is a Quaker ? — 



I believe so. 

4640. And notoriously a member of the Liberal 
party ? — Hang me if I know. 

4641. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were you in- 
fluenced in discharging the one man because he was 
Mr. Turner’s servant, or in keeping the other by his 
master being a member of the Liberal party ? — So help 
me God I was influenced in no shape or way by either 
consideration. 

4642. Mr. Rea. — At what time did you get the note? 
— I tell you that I cannot recollect. 

4643. Was it the evening before he was discharged ? 
— I assure you I do not remember. 

4644. At what time in the morning was he dis- 
charged ? — I do not remember. 

4645. Was it at eleven o’clock ? — I do not remember. 

4646. Who wrote the note? — I do not remember. 
I was all the remainder of the day taking prisoners for 
Major Esmonde. It is impossible that I could re- 
member these particulars. 

4647. Where were you when you got the note ? — I 
do not know. 

4648. What became of it? — X do not know what 
became of it. It depends on the nature of papers 
whether I preserve them or not. 

4649. Do you think that if you thought fit you could 
produce it ? — I could not. I do not know where it is. 

4650. Do you know where the note-book is in which 
you took down the man’s name that you discharged? — 
Yes, I have it at home. I could produce the man. 



4651. Could you produce the note-book? — I think I Eighth Day. 

could. ,, — — ,, 

4652. Could you produce it? — I will look over my November 21. 
papers and see if I could get it, but I could get the man. william Thomas 

4653. Maybe you would get the note ? — The note I Bristow Lyons, esq. , 
have not. I do not know what became of it, or whether J - 1> ' 

I handed it to Mr. M'Kittrick. I have the note-book 
here, but it would take some time to find the entry. I 
will look if I can get it. (After examining the book) — 

I do not see it here. I must have taken it in some 
other place. 

4654. Do you carry two note-books about you ? — I 
often take notes on slips of paper, and afterwards enter 
them in my book. 

4655. Did not Mr. Forster Green threaten to bring 
an action against you if you did not discharge the 
man? — I never heard that till now — never a word of it. 

4656. Were there not immediately afterwards some 
unpleasant remarks made about you refusing to dis- 
charge the man ? — I never heard a remark about it, un- 
pleasant or otherwise, and I never was threatened with 
an action except by Mr. Coates. 

4657. Was not the man delivering parcels at the 
time you arrested him ? — I believe he was, but I had 
not heard of it at the time. The moment I was satis- 
fied that everything was right, I discharged him. 

4658. Did you require any evidence? — Not the 
slightest. I got a note from a respectable person, and 
I discharged him. 

4659. I am told the boy was brought up and defen- 
ded by Mr. M‘Lean ? — I assure you that the note was 
handed to me, and the boy was discharged. I may be 
mistaken, but I am telling you nothing but what is the 
impression on my mind. You can put the boy into the 
box if you like. 

4660. Would you know the boy if you saw him ? — 

I would not. 

4661. Did you ask the parties who arrested the three 
men for what they were arrested? — I did not. When 
we went to make the charge an Hussar’s horse fell 
on his side, and there was a little confusion. The 
parties rushed over the ditch, and the Hussars followed 
after them. When those parties were brought up pri- 
soners I took it for granted that they were arrested for 
being in the crowd. 

4662. Were there not shots fired there shortly before, 
and people wounded? — I did not know whether there 
were. I was not in the neighbourhood. 

4663. Was it not reported to you that the sliip-car- 
pcnters were shooting at the navvies?— It was reported 
to me that they were firing at each other in that di- 
rection. That is what took me there. 

4664. Do you mean to say that you discharged a 
man who might have been guilty of murder? — He 
could not have been, for he was seen coming from the 
“ hurleys,” and I saw him going over the ditch. 

4665. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Had he any arms? 

— He had nothing, sir. 

4666. Mr. Rea. — Was he strapped?— I cannot re- 
call that to my recollection. 

4667. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The man that you 
let go you saw arrested? — Yes. 

4668. Did you see Mr. Forster Green’s man arrested ? 

— I saw him arrested going over the ditch. 

4669. Who called your attention to the man? — No- 
body. I was looking at the man going over the ditch. 

He was nabbed as soon as he went over. 

4670. Did you ever see the man before? — No. 

4671. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was it the cavalry 
who arrested him? — It was. 

4672. Was the man who arrested him on horseback? 

— He was on horseback. 

4673. Mr. Rea. — What was the crowd doing? — 

They were there. I thought I had come on the ship- 
carpenters, and I therefore charged them. 

4674. Were they guilty of any offence against the law? 

They were guilty of the offence of standing in a mob. 

4675. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And a riotous 
mob ? — Yes. 

4676. Mr. Rea. — You saw those two men arrested ? 

—Yes; they were in the crowd. 
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Eighth Day. 4677. Were not the three arrested for same offence? 

Nov ember 21. 4078. Were they not all equally guilty or equally 

William Thomas innocent '? — They were. 

Bristow Lyons, esq., 4679. But at the same time you discharged one and 
J I *' kept the other two ? — I did. 

4680. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I do not under- 
stand that. Why did you let one go, then? — I got 
the name and address of the man whom I discharged 
on the spot, so that I could direct a summons against 
him, should a ease be made against him. 

4681. Mr. lien I understood you to say that you 

were satisfied he was only a spectator? — That is not 
what 1 meant. I got the man’s address, and I got a 
person to vouch for it, with a view to summoning him 
at a future time, should I find that a ease could he made 

■ against him. 

46S2. You have already said that the three were 
equally innocent or equally guilty ? — I have. 

468:3. l)o you not know as well as anybody that 
his guilt or innocence depended on the construction to 
be put on the acts of the crowd ? — Clearly. 

4684. You discharged one of them ? — I did. 

4685. And another next morning? — Yes. 

4686. Is not the third man still in custody? — I can- 
not tell. I cannot answer that. 

4687. How many men were committed by you and 
the other Magistrates, who were guilty of no greater 
offence than that of which these men were guilty — of 
being in a riotous crowd ? — I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. 

4688. Were there not thirty persons committed 
guilty of nothing else than being in a riotous crowd ? 
—1 do not know. 

4689. Don’t you know there were that many against 
whom no overt act can be proved, or was attempted to 
be shown ? — I don’t know that. I cannot answer that 
at all. 

4690. Do you not know very well that if Mr. 
Green’s man, or Mr. Turner’s, or any other man, 
saw a collision between their friends and enemies, they 
would bo as likely to take part in the riots as if they 
went there for the purpose ? — Yes. 

4691. Do you not know that the riots, when once 
begun, were carried on by parties passing and repass- 
ing ? — I do not know that. 

4692. There is first a nucleus of rioters? — Yes. 

469:3. Then persons of a certain class join their 

respective sides? — Yes. 

4694. Do you not know that persons who thus join 
arc servants, or persons employed by others? — I do 
not know anything of the kind. 

4695. Was that man that you discharged a menial 
servant? — I tell you that he was employed at the 
“ hurleys” — the lime waggons. They are sometimes 
called “ lorries.” 

4696. Don’t you know that man you released was 
not likely to be summoned, unless you summoned him ? 
— No, not at all. I would not summon him unless I 
had a ease against him. 

4697. Was that man you released not entitled to be 
summoned ? — No; I think not. Just in the same way 
I have discharged other parties who were known, and 
gave their proper names and addresses, and could be 
summoned if anyone could prove a case against them. 

4698. You took the name of the gentleman on whose 
guarantee you released him? — Yes; so that I might 
summon him if necessary. 

4699. Did you take the name of the trooper who 
arrested him ?— No. I could get his name at any time 
by applying to the officer. 

4700. How could you get it now? — The returns 
would show it. I know the regiment. 

4701. Why did you not take the name of the man 
who arrested him? — I did not take the name of a 
single man who made an arrest. I desired him to 
attend at the police-office. We did not take the name 
of a single military man. 

4702. Did you afterwards call on any occasion, or 
inquire as to who arrested the man ? — I did not. 

4703. For all you know to the contrary, might not 



the man you released be indicted for a riot or an un- 
lawful assembly ? — I think not. 

4704. Was he not as liable as the other two persons ? 
— I think not. 

4705. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know 
whether the third man is in custody ? — I do not. ■ 

4706. So far as you saw they were all equally inno- 
cent or equally guilty? — So far as I know the trans- 
action I should say they were equally innocent or 
equally guilty; but evidence might be given against 
them. If there was no evidence they were all inno- 
cent. 

4707. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Ought the man 
then to have boon arrested at all? — When the men 
charged he was arrested. If I could have got evidence 
on the spot to have satisfied me that Mr. Forster 
Green’s boy was not joining in any riot, I would have 
discharged him, instead of bringing him to the police- 
office. 

4708. Mr. Ilea. — Was it not because the other man 
could be found that you took upon yourself to discharge 
him ? — Certainly. 

4709. And was it not for the purpose of summoning 
him that you took down his name in the note-book ? — 
Yes, and I have it at the present time. 

4710. And was it not because j r ouhad the guarantee 
of another person that you had his right name and 
address ? — Yes. 

4711. And at the time you discharged him you had 
no idea that he could be charged with violence ? — No 
idea that any charge could be brought against him. 

4712. Do you remember Forster Green’s man — the 
other man you saw arrested ? — I think so. 

4713. The third man was not arrested in your sight? 
— I do not know where he was arrested. 

4714. Now, at the time you discharged that one 
man, had you any reason whatever to believe that either 
of the two others whom you detained had been guilty 
of any offence other than the offence for which the man 
you discharged was arrested? — I have already told you 
that I had not. 

4715. Was Mr. Hamilton down here at the time of 
the riots ? — He was, I think. I know he was. 

4716. Until he came was there any person conduct- 
ing prosecutions for the public ?— No. 

4717. Don’t you know there was not one chance in 
a million of that person being summoned to the police 
court unless you directed the summons to be issued by 
the Clerk of Petty Sessions? — I tell you again, if I had 
had a case against that man I would decidedly have 
summoned him. There was no prosecutor here at any 
time until Mr. Seeds was instructed. 

4718. Do you not know that there is no instance 
of any private prosecutor prosecuting for an offence, 
unless he himself is assaulted or injured ? — Yes. 

4719. Did you not know that there was no chance 

of this man being indicted for an unlawful assembly? 

4720. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Why did you not 
summon him? — Because I did not think he was in that 
mob. 

4721. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then why did you 
leave the third man in custody ? — I do not know what 
was done with him, nor do I know whether he is in 
custody. 

4722. You did not think it part of your duty to see 
up to a conclusion the cases of those persons who wero 
arrested in your presence ? — No, I did not. 

4723. Mr. Ilea — You did not summon the third 
man ? — No. 

4724. Did you make any inquiry?— I must have 
made some inquiry that satisfied my mind one way or 
the other. 

4725. Was the man who arrested him a dragoon or 
a foot-soldier ? — A dragoon. 

4726. Did the same dragoon retain him in his cus- 
tody? — He did. 

4727. And although you discharged one of the 
men you did not ask the dragoon what he arrested this 
man for ? — No ; because I saw what he had arrested 
him for. I was present. 
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4728. Would you know the dragoon if you saw him 
again? — No, I would not. 

4729. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it the same 
dragoon who arrested the three men? — No, three dif- 
ferent men. 

4730. Mr. j Rea. — Did you, on the next evening, or at 
any other time, send for the dragoon ? — Yes, I sent for 
him, as far as that goes, and the man told me how he 
arrested the prisoner, and everything about him. I 
think I saw the dragoon at the police, office. 

4731. Mr. Commissioner B.uunr. — Have you now a 
•distinct recollection that you made the inquiry? — I 
think I have. 

4732. Mr. Ilea. — After the clamour that was in town 
about it? — I never heard a word of clamour. I am 
almost certain we brought the men up to the police 
office. When I came to the police office I am quite sure 
that I asked them the charges, and every single thing 
about the arrests. 

4733. At what time did you make the inquiry from the 
dragoon ? — When we got to the police office. I asked 
the man to tell me about the arrests. 

4734. Who was present ? — I do not know that any 
one was present. I asked similar questions of the three 
dragoons. 

4735. Mr. Commissioner Babrt. — D id the result 
satisfy you that there was a case against one and not 
against the other ? — One case was entered in the book 
and the other case was not entered at all. I saw how 
•the cases would go. 

4736. Mr. Itea . — The troops went away from the 
Shore-road to the police office ? — They did. 

4737. Did they dismount and go into the police 
office, where the police officers took charge of them?— 
I am not positive. I think they took the prisoners 
from them. 

4738. Was Turner’s dragoon, as I may call him, on 
horseback in the street or dismounted ? — I cannot 
answer that. 

4739. When you spoke to the men either in the 
street or the police office, were they on horseback or 
dismounted — must not several persons have been within 
hearing of what you said ? — Well, I cannot tell you. 
I think I asked the men outside. We went out and got 
the names entered in the book. 

4740. After that you did not send for the dragoon? — 
No. 

4741. Did you discharge any other prisoner on that 
day except that one? — I did several, when I had not a 
case against them. There were several people arrested 
whose names and addresses we took, and who were 
summoned and punished. When we made the arrests, 
and got a respectable person to vouch for the parties, 
and we afterwards ordered them to be summoned ; the 
parties were summoned, and if we found that there 
was any case against them we followed it up. Doctor 
Murney reminds me that Foster Greene’s boy was 
brought up before the court and discharged. 

Doctor Murney . — Some communication was made to 
the bench — I do not recollect what it was — that led us 
to believe that the lad was engaged in his lawful occu- 
pation — that he was delivering parcels for his em- 
ployer. 

Mr. Lyons Then the other man was in the same 

position. There was no use in summoning him, or 
bringing him before the court. 

4742. Mr. Rea. — I want to know from you the 
number of persons discharged by you out of the proper 
custody in the streets, without being brought before the 
Court at all? — I do not think there were any discharged 
by me that were not afterwards summoned and punished 
except that man. 

4743. How many did you discharge ? — I cannot tell. 

4744. Did you discharge six ? — I cannot tell. 

4745. Twelve? — I cannot tell. 

4746. Eight? — I cannot tell. 

4747. Two ? — I cannot tell— positively, I cannot. 

4748. I know that one man was discharged by you; 
but did you discharge a number of others ? — I did. 

4749. Were the names of the persons that you dis- 
charged taken? — I am pretty sure they were. What- 



ever man was with me took their names. That man Kroimi l)\r. 

who was taken at the corner of Townsend-street, his r 

name was given to the police. November 21. 

4750. Did you deliver a written statement to Mr. William Thomas 
Orme with regard to your conduct at the funeral? — Bristow Lyons, esq., 
Yes. Mr. Orme asked me to write what occurred at X1 '- 
M'Connell’s funeral for him to send up to Dublin, and 

I did so. 

4751. Did you keep a copy of it? — No. 

4752. Do you know where the original is? — I do 
not know. As well as my memory serves me, I wrote 
merely what I said on Saturday. 

4753. Did you hear it stated that you had requested 
to have charge of the funeral, and that you had taken 
charge of it ? — I never in my life made any request in 
the matter ; but I volunteered to do what I did when I 
heard of what was going on. 

4754. Was there ever an arrangement proposed that 
Mr. Orme should be Inspector-General over the Magis- 
trates, to see where they were posted, and whether they 
were doing their duty? — I never remember such a thing 
being proposed. 

4755. Or to communicate with the Magistrates? — I 
do not remember anything of the sort. 

4756. Do you remember offering a proposition of the 
kind ? — I do not remember a single thing about it. I 
do not think it ever was proposed. 

4757. Did you ever say that you would not agree to 
any Magistrate being appointed a spy over you ? — I do 
not think I ever said such a thing in my life. I do 
not remember ever expressing a sentiment bordering 
on it. 

4758. Did you ever say that you wished to be in- 
dependent and to act by yourself? — Never. On tho 
contrary, I wished always to have a couple of Magis- 
trates with me. 

4759. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ever ob- 
ject to have a Magistrate over you ? — No. 

4760. Mr. Rea. — Was it not a matter of notoriety on 
the morning of M'Connell’s funeral that the Orange 
party were going to make a demonstration at that 
funeral? — I never heard it. I did not know that they 
had assembled or were assembling. 

4761. Did you not see it in the newspapers? — I did 
not read anything in the newspaper's about this funeral, 
because I was so engaged I had not time to read the 
papers. 

4762. Where did you first see the funeral procession? 

— The first place I saw the funeral was close to Magill’s 
shop, or between that and Neill’s, the silversmith’s, at 
the corner , of Donegall-place. 

4763. Do you recollect, at a period antecedent to 
that, having troops under your command posted across 
Durham-street? — Me ! 

4764. Yes; don’t get agitated? — Indeed I had not; 
but, if you wish to know, I think the Mayor will prove 
that a resident Magistrate had the troops posted on the 
wrong side of the road, and turned the funeral tho way 
it ought not to have gone. 

4765. Who was he ? — I do not know, but the Mayor 
will tell you. That troops were posted there is certain, 
but not by me. I tell you, once for all, that I never 
saw the funeral, nor heard about it, until I left Albert- 
crescent Barrack, at ten minutes before three o’clock. 

Then it was in Wellington-place; and then I went and 
got the men together and followed it as fast as I could. 

4766. What forces had you? — A troop of cavalry, a 
company of infantry, and forty constabulary. 

4767. Whether the resident Magistrates had under- 
taken to take charge of the funeral or not, is it not tho 
fact that you were the very Magistrate who had charge 
of it?— I was. 

4768. Did any other Magistrate interfere ? — No. 

4769. Is it not notorious that when you take charge 
of any business, you like to have the whole manage- 
ment of it yourself? — I do not believe it. I should have 
wished to have had assistance if there was a Magistrate 
to assist me. 

4770. Were there not a number of Magistrates in 
Castle-place at tho time of the funeral? — I oannot tcll< 

There may have been, but I did not see them. 
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Eionm Day. 4771. You heard a volley? — Yes. 

— — 4772. Fired from all parts of the procession ? — Yes. 

November 21. 4773. Had you not reason to believe that a great 

William Thomas number in the procession had arms ? — Yes. I knew it 

Bristow Lyons, esq., from the fact of the firing. 

4774. In consequence of the firing being distributed 
generally through the whole ranks? — It was imme- 
diately behind the hearse. I cannot say through the 
whole funeral. 

4775. Previously to that, had not persons been 
arrested and committed for trial, and bail refused, 
because detonating caps were found in their pockets? — 
1 cannot answer that. I do not know that any one 
was arrested for having detonating caps in Ills possession. 

4776. Previously to the period when you heard that 
volley, had there not been a search for arms? — Through 
the town there had. 

4777. And although there had been extensive pre- 
parations for the search had it not substantially failed ? 
— I cannot toll. 

4778. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you not hear 
it stated that there were only twenty-one stands of 
arms got? — I did. 

4779. Mr. Rea . — Was not that a failure ? — I cannot 
say how many were got, nor the extent of district that 
we went over. 

4780. At the time when the procession passed through 
Castle-place, was it not filled with soldiers and police ? 
— Not that I saw. If the police had been there I 
should have arrested the parties who were firing, if I 
had seen them. 

4781. Was there ever so good an opportunity' in 
your recollection of getting possession of the aims of 
the Orange party as there was on that occasion, by 
simply stopping that procession and searching the mem- 
bers of it ? — I told you I could not stop the procession, 
and I gave my reasons. 

4782. Was there ever so good an opportunity of 

getting possession of the arms of the Orange party ? 

I cannot answer, because I don’t think it was the place 
to disarm them. 

4783. You say you observed special constables ? — I 
did, but not at that time. Observe, Mr. Rea, at the 
time I know there were fire-arms in that procession, it 
had passed the point of Doncgall-place. 

4784. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — You say you saw 
special constables in that illegal procession, as you 
called it, on Saturday? — Yes. 

4785. Were you present in the Magistrates’ room 
when the resolution was proposed and adopted, calling 
on the special constables to give up their batons, and 
thanking them for the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their duties? — Yes; I told several of my 
brother Magistrates that I had seen several of them in 
the procession. The resolution was proposed by a 
brother Magistrate. I don’t wish to say anything more 
of what occurred in the private room. The resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. J. F. Ferguson . — It was I who proposed the 
resolution. I beg Mr. Lyons’ pardon, but I did not 
hear anything said about the special constables having 
been in the procession. 

Mi-. Commissioner Dowse. — And would that have 
prevented you proposing the resolution ? 

Mr. Ferguson . — It would not, for one black sheep 
would not spoil the flock. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D id you hear it till you 
heard it from Mi'. Lyons? 

Mr. Ferguson I did not. 

Dr. Murney. I was a consenting party to that reso- 
lution. I was not then aware, and was not aware till 
the past week, that the special constables were present. 

4786. Mr. Commissioner Dowse How many special 

constables did you see in the procession ? — I think I 
saw about five. 

4787. Mr. Rea — Did you see reputed Orangemen in 
the procession ? — I will answer before the Commission- 
ers — so help me God, I do not know an Orangeman. 

I never was an Orangeman, Mr. Rea. I do not belong 
to that party. 

4788. Did you see many from the rural districts there? 



— I did not know a single man in that procession except 
Mr. Ward, who, as they were coming home, came up to 
me in Great Edward-street, and said, “We are going 
this way.” Said I, “ I know you are, because I have a 
troop to make you.” I had a troop to make them go that 
way, because I did not want them to go down May- 
street. I could not identify a single person in the 
procession except that man. 

4789. Did you not sec a great many people in the 

procession who were apparently not townsmen? I 

kept my eyes on their hands to see if they had any 
arms, because I wanted to get an opportunity to arrest 
them if I could. 

4790. And although you saw small colourless batons, 
you did not see any pistols or guns ? — I saw the batons 
because they were carried openly in the hand. I had 
posted dragoons at a certain place to compel them to go 
a certain route. I had put them across Victoria-street 
and Great Edward-street and Cromac-street to prevent 
their going in that direction. That was when they 
were coming back. Going to the burying-ground, the 
procession went through Doncgall-place, High-street, 
through Victoria-street, to the end of Ann-street, and 
thence to the Qucen’s-bridge. 

4791. Had you any advanced troops as the procession 
was going ? — No. I had no troops. If I had the same 
men and the same position when the funeral was going 
as I had when it was returning, they never should have 
gone into Donegall-place. 

4792. Did you not know that the party had to cross 
the Queen’s Bridge ? — I did. 

4793. When you were up at the Queen’s Bridge, how 
many men were under your command ? — A troop, I 
believe — forty cavalry. 

4794. Neither infantry nor police ? — None. 

4795. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It appears to me a 
strange thing that you should not have left yourself in 
communication with the large body of infantry and con- 
stabulary in the rere? — I never saw them. I wish 
you had seen the streets. I could not get into com- 
munication with them. 



not aware that they were in the 



4797. Could you not have sent down a trooper to 
bring them up ? — Really I could not, the mob was so 
great. 

4798. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It docs seem strange 
that you suffered yourself to be so completely severed 
from the constabulary and infantry who were origi- 
nally with you? — The crowd was so great they could 
not follow me on. If they had come up with me, it 
would have been all right enough; but Mr. McCarthy 
went to the other party. 

4799. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — 'Who put the in- 
fantry and police in the rere ? — It was not done by- 
design. The cavalry were there also with the other 
men when 1 called them up. The cavalry were not in 
the front till wc went there in Donegall-place. 

4800. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What I cannot un- 
derstand is, why, after you turned out of Doncgall-place, 
and went down High-street, you were not able to effect 
a junction with the constabulary ? — That I cannot 
answer. Mr. M'Cartliy took a party to the corner of 
Hercules-plaee to prevent firing going on there. 

4801. Mi - . Rea. — Did not the procession proceed at 
the ordinary pace up to the Queen’s Bridge ? — Yes. 

4802. And from the time you came to the conclusion 
that you, with the Queen’s Hussars, were aecomjtany- 
ing an illegal procession, had not you ample time for 
reflection all along High-street ? — Yes. 

4803. And did not the procession take ten minutes- 
to get from Castle-place to the Queen’s Bridge ? — I 
cannot answer that question. 

4804. When you had forty men under your command 
did it not strike you that if you had sent ten men to 
the Ballyraacarrett side of the Queen’s Bridge, with 
ordei's to let no people pass, you could have had the 
entire procession in a trap by closing them in on this 
side? — If I had told the officer that, he would have 
told me, “I cannot separate my troop; a Magistrate 
must go with the troop.” 
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4805. Did it occur to you, when you knew the pro- 
cession had to cross the bridge, and that they had arms, 
to ask the officer whether he could make any arrange- 
ment at the bridge whereby they could be searched for 
arms, and arrested if necessary ? — No. 

4806. Did you ask the officer for an orderly to bring 
the infantry up? — No ; and so far as I know of the ser- 
vice, they will not allow a man to go away in ease of riot. 

4807. ' Did you ask the officer to send an orderly? — No. 

4808. I think that an extraordinary proceeding on 
the part of an experienced Magistrate. If they had 
been ltibbonmen or Fenians they would have been 
stopped? — We kept generally an orderly of constabu- 
lary to take a message. It is asserted here that if these 
men were Fenians, or so and so, they would have been 
stopped on the bridge by me. If that had been my 
disposition I had nothing to do but to walls; up to 
Hcreules-plaee, and I had every man of them in a trap. 

4809. Whom ? — The party in Hereules-place. 

4810. What party ? — You have in the evidence of 

Lieutenant Kennedy 

4811. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It strikes me that 
there was considerable difference between the position 
in Herculcs-place and the position on the bridge ; but I 
do not think it necessary to pursue the subject. 

4812. Mr. Ilea. — You say that a party came out of 
that procession and identified himself with it by saying 
what route it intended taking. Did you ever afterwards 
direct a summons against that person as being a mem- 
ber of that illegal procession, as you yourself have 
called it? — Yes; his name with others is down in the 
police office. I sent for the Head-constable, and got a 
number of names put down. 

4813. When were the names put down at the police 
office? — It is a month or six weeks ago. 

4814. Why were those parties not summoned?— I 
really cannot tell. 

4815. Had not you the power to summon them ?— 
No, I had not, because the business was in other hands. 

4816. Do you mean to say the Crown Solicitor coming 
down here to aid the Magistrates deprived any of the 
Magistrates of their jurisdiction ? — No. 

4817. Didn’t every person that applied at the police 
court get a summons ? — Yes. 

4818. And didn’t you know that, in addition to your 
being a Magistrate, you were the principal witness 
against that particular individual ? — Yes ; but I was 
not going to become a public prosecutor. 

4819. Do you not know that it is part of the duty 
of every subject?- — No, I do not. 

4820. To prosecute any one that is guilty of a crimi- 
nal offence? — No, I do not. 

4821. Do you not know that it is especially the duty 
of every Magistrate who holds the commission of the 
peace? — The constabulary were the public prosecutors. 
When I see anything wrong I desire the constabulary 
to initiate proceedings. I was in communication with 
Head- constable Lamb, and he got names, and I desired 
Mr. M‘Kittriek to follow it up, and get the names of 
other parties who were in the funeral and have them 
summoned. This was six weeks ago, and I have done 
my best to get a prosecution. I told Mr. M’Kittriclc 
to follow it up. Mr. MTCittrick told me he could not 
make out any party. 

4822. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— A t all events, we 
have it that there was an illegal procession of 2,000 or 
8,000 persons ; and, as a matter of f3ct, no person has 
been made amenable to justice ? — Yes. 

4823. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Has any person 
been made amenable to justice for firing at that proces- 
sion? — Yes; but it is strange that the procession 
could go through the town, and there has been no pro- 
secution. 

4824. Mr. Rea. — What is extraordinary about it 
when you did not summon a man you knew as well as 
me? — Because I wanted to wait and get as many names 
as I could. 

4825. And when you could get no names you would 
summon nobody ? — No. Lamb got three or form names. 
I could not tell how long that is ago. Since that I have 
not in any way speeded the prosecution. 



4826. Did you go with the funeral to the Knock ? — 
No. 

4827. You did not anticipate the possibility of a 
collision ? — It was guarded on the other side by mili- 
tary and constabulary. 

4828. At the time they were going to the Knock ? — . 
Yes ; there was a party there in case of any disturbance. 

4829. Who' were the Magistrates? — Mr. Harrison 
and Captain O’Donel. I know that there was a party 
of military at the barracks. 

4830. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — For what purpose ? 
— To keep the peace ; to keep the procession from being 
attacked, and from attacking anybody. 

4831. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When did you 
first know that they were there ?— 1 did not know it 
till after the funeral was there. 

4832. Mr-, j Rea. — But there was a military force at 
Ballymacarrctt ? — There was. 

4833. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In point of fact, 
a force was posted all along the lino of march. W r as there 
any instruction given to the military to fire over it, as 
a mark of honour, as it went along ? — Oh, not at all. 
Mx\ Orme was away with another funeral, it appears, 
at the time, and Mr. M'C'ance with a third. Captain 
O’Donel and Mi - . Harrison were in Ballymacarrctt. 

4834. Then the line of march was laid out ? — So it 
appears. 

4835. And there were arrangements everywhere ex- 
cept Donegall-placc, and Castle-place, and High-street? 
— I was not present at any part of the arrangement. 

4836. Mr. lieu — You had some reason for stopping 
at the bridge and not proceeding further with the force 
at your command? — Yes. 

4837. What was the reason that operated on your 
mind? — Because I knew that there was no party to 
attack them there, and that there would be no collision 
between the. parties at the other side of the bridge. I 
did not know at the time that Mr. Harrison and Captain 
O’Donel were told off for that district. I ascertained 
that afterwards. 

4838. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You did not know 
at that time that there were military at the other side 
of the bridge ? — I did not know it at that time. 

4839. Therefore ’that could not have operated on 
your mind? — No. But I heard that Mr. M’Clure had 
asked at the police office that morning for military, 
though I did not know of my own knowledge that Mr. 
Harrison and Captain O’Donel were at the bridge. 

4840. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would it not have 
been more prudent to have applied the one-tenth of the 
care that was taken to stopping the procession ? — It 
could have been stopped as easily as possible. 

4841. Mr. Rea. — When I asked you the first ques- 
tion with regard to your reason for not escorting the 
procession beyond the bridge, did you not state that 
there would be no collision between the parties on the 
other side ? — I took it for granted that arrangements 
had been made there to protect the peace. 

4842. Did you not tell me that your reason was that 
you knew that there was a military force on the other 
side of the bridge ? — I meant that I thought that the 
same provision had been made on the other side of the 
bridge, because Mr. M'Clurc had applied for some troops 
to be stationed there. 

4843. Mr. Commissioner Dowse But you did not 

know the number nor the quality of the force, nor what 
persons were to be stationed there ?— No. 

4844. Mr. Rea. — When was that arrangement come 
to ? — I do not know. Mr. M’Clure was anxious to get 
troops for Ballymacarrctt, and I took it for granted that 
some provision was made for the peace of Ballymacarrett. 

4845. Is there not a considerable Homan Catholic 
population in Ballymacarrett ? — I cannot tell you. I do 
not know anything of Ballymacarrett. 

4846. Have you any reason to believe that the popu- 
lation of it is exclusively Protestant? — I have no opinion 
on the matter. 

4847. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The fact of troops 
having been required for Ballymacarrctt led you to 
conclude that they had been provided? — My impression 
was that troops had been placed in Ballymacarrett to 

Q2 



Eighth Day. 
November 21. 

William Thomas 
Bristow Lyons, esq.. 
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Eighth Day. prevent parties going out of Belfast or coming into 
— — Ballymacarrett. I was not aware of the religion of 

November 21 . ^e population of Ballymacarrett until some cases were 
William Thomas brought before me the other day. 

Bristow Lyons, esq., 4848. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you able, 
7 - r - from the nature of the cases, to determine the religion 

of the population ? — Yes ; it came out in evidence. It 
was a party case. That is the way it came out. 

4849. Mr. Rea. — Did it not strike you that there 
was some danger of a stray Roman Catholic being shot 
at by the procession on the highway ? — I was there to 
prevent it. 

4850. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think that 
there was any danger ? — I do not think there was. 

4851. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there anything 
particular in Belfast to show that a man is a Protestant 
or a Catholic by looking at him ? — I do not know ; but 
they know each other perfectly well. 

4852. Mr. Rea. — Did it not appear to you, from the 
ferocity manifested by that procession in Castle-place 
and High-street, that there was great danger to a stray 
Roman Catholic that might be met on the road in Bally- 
macarrett?— No : that never occurred tome at all. 

4853. Was not the procession strong enough to pro- 
tect itself against any force that could be brought against 
it ? — I do not know that. 

4854. Did you ever see a more magnificent body of 
men ? — I don’t say they were magnificent. 

4855. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they appear 
to be organized? — They were walking as funerals should 
walk. 

4856. Mr. Rea. — Did they not walk through the 
streets like a regiment ? — I did not see that at all. 

4857. Did you ever in your life sec anything out of 
uniform so like a regiment as that procession ? — I de- 
clare I saw no difference between it and any other 
funeral that I ever saw. 

4858. You did not go with the Queen’s Hussars to 
protect the procession from an attack? — No. I wont 
with the Queen’s Hussars to prevent a collision be- 
tween party and party. 

4859. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you not think 
that procession calculated to excite an opposing mob ? 
— That is my opinion now. 

4800. But you did not consider it so at the time ? — 

I told you what came across my mind at the time. 

4861. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You considered 
that you were at the head of an illegal procession? — I did. 

4862. Mr. Rea. — Why did you consider it advisable 
to desist from protecting the public against the pro- 
cession at the Queen’s Bridge ? — Did I not tell you that 
I went down to the bridge to prevent a collision be- 
tween one party and the other ? 

4863. And although shots were fired, you escorted 
the parties home ? — Pardon me, there were no shots till 
they got to Wellington-place. 

4864. W ere there not shots fired at the Boyne Bridge? 
— Yes. 

4865. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you hear 
Colonel Lightfoot’s evidence ? — Yes. 

4866. Did you hear him state that it would have 
been judicious to have disarmed the mob at the Boyne 
Bridge ? — But General Haines said that it was not; and 
that shows the difficulty when two such men as Colonel 
Liglitfoot and General Haines differ. 

4867. Did you understand Colonel Lightfoot and 
General Haines to be speaking of the same place ? — 
Yes. I met General Haines when I was going down 
Durham-strect, and I rode up to the Boyne Bridge with 
him. 

4868. Mr. Rea The reason why you did not make 

the attempt was because you had not infantry there? 
— I should not have done it on the bridge. I should 
have done it between the bridge and Victoria- street, 
before the procession got on the bridge. That occurred 
to me before the procession went on the bridge. 

4869. But although it occurred to you, you did not 
request the officer to send an officer to the rere? — No. 

4870. Was there not a conversation between tho 
officer and you, with regard to the propriety of disarm- 
ing the parties ? — I told you that I do not remember 



any conversation, but as Mr. Kennedy has said it, I am 
sure that it occurred. 

4871. Before the procession returned by the same 
route, had you not ample time for reflection and orga- 
nization? — I had not time to make the organization. 
I had time to consider what I would do in case of an 
emergency. 

4872. About what time elapsed between the time 
when the procession was on the bridge going to the 
Knock, and their returning from it? — I cannot tell 
you except in this way. I came from the bridge as 
fast as I could. I was four or five minutes in the. 
club. I went to look for Mr. M'Cance, and I could 
not see him. I rode on to the barrack at Albert- 
crcscent. I came up and got the troop again. 

4873. Were you ever at the Knock burying-ground ? 
— I cannot say I was there. 

4874. Did not two hours elapse before the return of 
the procession ? — I cannot tell that. 

4875. And hadn’t you at your disposal, as regards 
the return, any number of infantry and police you 
might require ? — I cannot answer. 

4876. Couldn’t you also, if it had been requisite to- 
provide for the difficulty of separating the forces, have 
had the assistance of several other Magistrates? — I 
could have had several men, but I do not know whether 
I could have had several Magistrates. 

4877. How long did you remain at the bridge wait- 
ing for the return of the procession before it came up ? 
— I think I was nearly an horn- waiting— more than 
half an hour. 

4878. Did you keep the officers there under your 
command waiting for the procession ? — I did. 

4879. Didn’t you expect that substantially the same 
parties would return, and in the same order ? — I did 
not, for I did not know how they would come. I knew 
that some of them would come in, but how the proces- 
sion would be composed I could not say. 

4880. Did they come back? — They did. 

4881. The same body? — I do not know. 

4882. In the same way ? — I cannot answer that. I 
do not know in what way they went. 

4883. You talked of the disastrous and awful con- 
sequences that might have occurred by turning the 
procession shortly after they passed the Hcrcules-strcet 
mob. What prevented you stopping the men coming 
home, and searching them ? — I did not think I had the 
power until I saw some overt act, not knowing they 
were the same party. 

4884. Had you, as a Magistrate, at the time you saw 
the procession coming back, the slightest doubt as to the 
legal identity of that procession ? — I had every doubt. 

4885. Was the hearse with them? — No; and I think 
the cars, or some of them, had come back before the 
party. 

4886. You doubted your power when you began to 
doubt the identity of the procession ? — I did not begin 
to doubt the identity of the procession, for I had not 
a doubt of it. I could not say it was the same procession. 

4887. When you had reason to believe the same 
procession would return over the bridge, what arrange- 
ments did you make to have that illegal procession 
arrested and searched for arms? — I took the means. 

I had with me sufficient force, if I had seen them do 
any single act. 

4888. Mr. Commissioner Barry You stated to-day 

that you were conscious — though you did not see the 
arms— that they had them ? — Yes ; I was conscious, or 
I presumed they had arms. Whenever I went into 
Sandy-row, I wanted General Haines to come and 
assist me in making arrests. 

4889. Mr. Rea . — If you did not expect the same 
party was to come back, why did you wait? — Because 
I knew there was a party away that must be coming 
back, and that it was necessary to keep vigilance over 
them. 

4890. Well, at the most, you believed some portion 
of tho party would be coming back ? — I believed that 
a portion of the party would come back. I would not 
attempt to stop them on the bridge at any rate. 

4891. Don’t you know in a proclaimed district that 
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any Magistrate or policeman can stop any number of 
persons whom be may believe to have in their possession 
arms, whether they have committed any overt act or 

no t? X don’t believe any such thing ; but don’t think 

for a moment that I would have stopped them on the 
bridge. 

4892. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Whether you 
heard shots or not? — It would have been a different 
thing if I had heard shots among them. But to form 
a party round a large mob like that, requires a great 
deal of planning or plotting. It would not be on the 
bridge I would have stopped them, for then they would 
have pitched their arms over the bridge; and then I 
might have searched them and have found nothing. 

4893. Mr. Ilea. — If you dragged the river afterwards 
and got the arms, wouldn’t that be evidence of its 
being an armed mob?— I never intended to search 
that mob, for it is a difficult thing to search a mob like 
that. 

4894. Suppose they had been stopped in Victoria- 
street, wouldn’t they have dropped their arms? — If 
they had been there, I would have got some chance. 
I would have got the arms on the street, and then I 
would be all right ; but in the other case I would get 
nothing. 

4895. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you direct or sug- 
gest to Mr. M'Kittrick, of the local police, to ascertain 
the names of the people at the funeral, and get them 
summoned? — I did. 

4896. Did he furnish you with the names? — No. 

4897. You stated that you thought it a very extra- 
ordinary thing that none of the people in the procession 
were identified. Do you mean you think it is extra- 
ordinary because there is an impression that the local 
police might have returned them if so disposed ? — I do 
not know whether they could. 

4898. In the usual course of things, wouldn’t the 
local police have been on their beats in the course of 
the procession? — They ought to have boon. 

4899. Do you not think it extraordinary that they 
did not return any names ? — I do, because there were 
a vast number of people in the procession. 

4900. Don’t you know that many in the procession 
must have been known to the local police? — No doubt 
of it, from the respectability of their appearance. 

4901. You say your reason for not crossing the bridge 
with the cavalry was because you took it for granted 
that arrangements were made on the Ballymaearrett 
side ? — Yes ; from what occurred with Mr. M'Clure. 

4902. When did that occur — at what o’clock? — I 
think it must have been at about half-past eleven, as 
well as I recollect. I was at the meeting of Magis- 
trates when they were arranging about the funeral. 



4903. Did you hear that the funeral was to go by Eighth It at. 

Ballymaearrett? — I did not know where it was going to. — — 

4904. But when you got down to the Queen’s Bridge, November 1 1 . 
you took it for granted that there were some troops William Thomas 

in Ballymaearrett? — I took it for granted that there Bristow Lyons, esq., 
were some troops there. J P ' 

4905. Did it occur to you to go to Ballymaearrett 
and search for arms ? — That sort of thing cannot be 
done on the spur of the moment. It could not be ar- 
ranged without some time. 

4906. I was under the impression that you stated in 
one portion of your evidence that you were not aware 
that the funeral was to take place? — I said that I was 
at the meeting of Magistrates when they were arrang- 
ing about the funeral ; but I did not know that there 
would be such a large gathering. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

4907. You say that Mr. M'Kittrick did not return 
to you the names of the parties?— No. 

4908. Did he not state to you, as a matter of fact, 
that not one of the local police were on the route of 
the procession; but that they were all at Albert- 
crescent ? — No, I do not think ho assigned that as a 
reason. 

4909. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it the fact that 
they were there ? — I do not know. 

4910. Mr. Dinnen — What reason did Mr. M'Kittrick 
assign for not returning any names ? — He said that he 
could not find any person who knew any one in the 
procession. 

4911. You have said that Mr. Ilea, at the Petty 
Sessions Court, referred to the politics of the constables. 
Was he not the first person who insinuated that there 
were Orangemen in the police force ? — I do not know. 

4912. Do you not believe he was? — I have no belief 
on the subject. 

4913. Mr. Burgoyne appeared to explain his former 
evidence. — I wish to make a statement with respect 
to the word “cowardly,” which I used in giving my evi- 
dence. I am reported in one of the newspapers to have 
said, “which I considered a cowardly act.” I wish to 
have that expunged. I do not mean to impute cowardice 
to the troops. But I consider that it was a very ex- 
traordinary proceeding, and one calling for strict in- 
vestigation, that the mob should have been allowed 
to pass the troops, and that no arrest should have been 
made. I wish it to be understood that the word 
“ cowardly” in my former evidence was not meant to 
apply to the troops. With regard to my observation 
as to Mr. Lyons, I am satisfied now that he did follow 
the mob in the direction which they took. 



James Kennedy, Esq., j.p., examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



4914. Do you live in the town of Belfast ? — A short 
distance out of it. 

4915. Will you state what occurs to you with respect 
to the late riots? — Before Monday, the 15th August, 
1 took no part in the suppression of the xiots. On 
that Monday morning I heard that the navvies had 
marched in procession through the town ; that they 
were wrecking houses, and that they had attacked 
the Brown-street schools. I knew that would lead 
to very serious consequences ; and, as I am acquainted 
with a great many people about the Pound, and 
employ a number of them, I thought it my duty to 
go and warn the Pound people from holding any 
intercourse with those men, who were strangei-s. I 
went to the Pound, and met the navvies just as I was 
entering it. They were armed — some with guns, some 
with pitchforks, pickaxes, spades, and soforth. They 
had paving-stones polished very nicely. 

4916. What do you mean by that? — They were 
polished as if with blacklead or the dressing of iron in 
some of the foundi'ies. There were two or three hun- 



dred navvies there walking aloi’g. The Pound people are 
Homan Catholics and the navvies are Itonxan Catholics. 

4917. Were they shouting, or riotously inclined? 

They began to throw stones at me, and I thought it as 
well to leave their company. I then went for the pur-' 
pose of getting a troop of hoi-se, military, or constabu- 
lary, to try to drive them away or take some prisoners. 
Wc unfortunately had not sufficient force in Belfast, and 
I was not able to accomplish that purpose. 

4918. Did you see any of the locals? — Not one. 
Afterwards I saw a large crowd running up Bedford- 
street, and rushing to St. Malachy’s chapel and attacking 
it. A number of people appeai-cd to be defending the 
chapel. They were firing at each other. There were 
no police. I got into a cab, drove off for Mr. Lyons, 
and scut him and the cavalry down to disperse them. 

4919. Where were the navvies at the time ? — I lost 
sight of them. I think they stayed about the Pound. 

I went and got a body of police and took my station at 
the chapel to preserve the peace. This was on Monday. 
On Tuesday the Magistrates met and divided the town 
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into districts, and I was appointed again to St. Malachy’s, 
where I remained till the end of the riots. 

4920. Had you been appointed there before? — I 
appointed myself before, because I thought it was 
necessary. The markets are near the chapel, and the 
population is Homan Catholic, and beside them the popu- 
lation is Protestant. My district stretched from 
May-street to the Ormcau Bridge, and I considered this 
district large enough to attend to, and so it was. On 
Tuesday there was a meeting of Magistrates. On 
Tuesday the ship-carpenters came out, but of course I 
was not present at any of their movements. They did 
not come into my district. 

4921. Was there any distribution of districts prior 
to that day? — No, not before Tuesday, the 16th. So 
far as I saw of the Magistrates, they were most anxious 
to do their duty; but where there are a number of gen- 
tlemen all armed with equal power there must be great 
diversity of sentiment and contradictory orders ; and in 
consequence of these contradictory orders, the military 
and the police were crammed together in some places, 
while other places, perhaps, were not attended to as 
they ought to have been. I think this is the consequence 
of no head being over us. In making that remark, I 
do not wish to cast any reflection on any brother Magis- 
trate. 

4922. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Clearly not. One 
head might be useful, but there were eleven or twelve? — 
If there had been twelve Wellingtons at Waterloo the 
battle, I think, would have been lost. If all the districts 
had been filled, and if every Magistrate had taken an 
extensive view of his district, no riots could have 
occurred ; but in the event of any one Magistrate making 
a mistake, or neglecting his district, I know from my 
own experience that the ruffiansfromthe other part of the 
town rush there, and commence shooting at each other. 

4923. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Wherever they 
find a weak point? — Wherever they found a weak 
point. My opinion is, there must be one head to direct 
all operations — to make the necessary arrangements, 
and dispose the troops over the town, and let the Ma- 
gistrates render them every assistance in then - power, and 
from their local knowledge they could co-operate well. 

4924. Mr. Commissioner Baiuit. — O nce each Magis- 
trate went to his own locality there was that unity of 
action? — Yes. St. Malaehy’s was my district, and I at 
once inquired how far my neighbour’s district extended. 
At all events, I thought I was bound to take charge of the 
district from Bedford-strect to the Halfpenny or Albert 
Bridge. I knew that ruffians were coming into other 
districts from the country, and I kept up a constant 
patrol of police to watch that parties did not come in 
from Ballymacarrett and Ncwtownbreda. They came 
in from that direction to my own knowledge. They 
were almost all Protestants; and I thought that by doing 
what I did I should keep the peace in my own district. 

4925. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see the 
wrecking of Neill’s shop? — No. I considered myself 
accountable for my own district. I knew that if I left 
it the people would be shooting at each other. 

4926. Did that district include Sandy-row ? — No. 

4927. Or tho Pound? — No. I was present when 
Major Esmonde made a proposal to search for arms, and 
I approved of that plan, although I thought ho would 
not get much; for in my own district I saw people 
firing out of houses, and on going into the houses, 
accompanied by the police, of course, I could find neither 
gun nor pistol. I think tho people must have thrown 
the arms over the walls, or from one house to another 
by the back-yards. They had some way of secreting 
them however; and I believe, although Major Esmonde 
and his men searched three important districts, they 
only got some twenty guns and pistols, which I am sure 
is only a very small fraction of what were in the houses. 

4928. They had some way of secreting them? — That 
I cannot tell, but they did secrete them ; for I tried 
over and over again to catch some of them, and I could 
not do it. I was present at M‘Connell’s funeral with 
Mr. Ferguson. 

4929. Where did M'Conncll live? — In Sandy-row 
He was employed about some of the places there. 



4930. Did tho funeral proceed from his house ? I 

only saw the funeral coming up Wellington-place. 

4931. On that Tuesday, when you took your district, 
was there any rioting? — They were shooting at each 
other, beating each other with sticks, and throwing 
stones. 

4932. Were the police present ? — I had police with 
me. 

4933. And did all vou could to put it down? — I 
did. 

4934. Did you arrest anybody ? — I will tell you what 
I did. I arrested a good many people and let them off, 
and I suppose I shall be in the same box with Mr. 
Lyons. When I went forward with the police — I think 
there were thirty altogether — the two mobs were en- 
gaged. They ran off. The Catholics were next us, 
and tho Protestants in the distance. I called on the 
people to stop, for I thought I could have some personal 
influence with them, as I employ a large number of 
people there. I talked to the Catholic mob, and told 
them I was there to preserve the peace, that I was 
swoi'h to do it, and that every gun I had under me was 
charged, but that I would greatly regret injuring any 
man or taking his life. In consequence of what I said 
to them, two or three men in the crowd expressed 
an opinion favourable to what I had been stating. I 
always found in a riotous mob, if you can get two or 
tlircc of them to chime in with you, you warm the ruf- 
fians to you, even the worst of them. I told them 
what I would do, and what I could do ; but I told them 
what I wished to do — that I would leave the district 
without hurting a man, woman, or child — that I would 
rather serve them, and I hoped they would all assist 
me in keeping the peace, and conduct themselves 
properly. A number of the rioters said they would do 

4935. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had they weapons? 
— No. When I shouted to them to come back, those 
who had weapons, no doubt, went off, and I dare say 
they left them in houses and came back to me. I think 
that is tho way of it. A great many of the people 
promised to behave themselves. 

4936. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you make 
arrests ? — No. 

4937. Did you know any of them ? — I knew some of 
the women. I did not know the men. 

4938. Did you ask their names? — I will tell my story, 
if you please. "When there was another body of the 
men before us, the sergeant of the constabulary, a very 
intelligent man, whispered to me, “ I think,” says he, 
“ we could surround these men, if you go forward and 
talk to them.” Then it was arranged that I should 
go forward to the crowd. 

4939. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In point of fact, 
you were to capture them under a flag of truce ? — I was 
endeavouring to do what the lawyers do — circumvent 
them. We came upon thirty or forty men. I went 
forward and got them into conversation. The police 
surrounded them with fixed bayonets then, and searched 
them to see if there were any arms about them. We 
took hatchets, and hammers, and sticks from them. 

4940. And you think you did not exceed your power 
in searching the men ? — No. But I am not a very good 
criminal lawyer. 

4941. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — "Were they Pro- 
testants or Roman Catholics ? — They were Protestants. 
I asked them what they were about. They said they 
were watching Mr. Seaver’s school-house, the windows 
of which had been broken. I told them 1 was going to 
take them to gaol, and they begged of me not to do so. 
I asked them their names and their vocations, and if 
any respectable persons in the neighbour-hood knew 
them. They told me, and I sent the police to the dif- 
ferent houses. 

4942. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — "What had these 
people been doing that justified you in making these 
arrests? — They were doing nothing; they were in a 
crowd, with weapons in their hands, in a riotous dis- 
tract. 

4943. "Were they behaving themselves riotously 
then? — I think not. But they had weapons in their 
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hands, and rioting had been going on. "When I had 
searched them I took down their names. They promised 
to keep the peace and to use their influence to persuade 
others to do so. 

4944. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you keep the 
hatchets ?— Certainly. 

4945. What kind of hatchets ? —They were domestic 
hatchets, such as are used for cutting sticks. 

4946. Where were they taken ? — To the police office. 

4947. Did you take any other weapons ? — None, 
except sticks. I took a number of ltoman Catholic pri- 
soners, and I let them go, and I found that the effect 
of it really was that the people kept the peace. 

4948. What did you get from them ? —Hammers and 
sticks, and one or two hatchets. 

4949. Did it occur to you, when you let them go, to 
give them their weapons back? —No. I have a great 
deal of experience of working men, and I think if you 
bind them on then - honour that they would keep their 
promise. 

4950. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In other words, 
you might let them go on parol? — Yes. Two or three 
years ago one party promised not to go over the Boyne 
Bridge, and the other party not to go beyond Christ 
Church, and both kept their promise, and the riots 
ceased. 

4951. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think on the 
whole that what you did had a good effect? — I think it 
had. There was not a quarrel after that in the neigh- 
bourhood, and anyone who knows Belfast knows that 
the population there is greatly divided, and as willing 
to fight as anyone in the community. On "Wednesday I 
had nothing to do. The riots were over to a great ex- 
tent on Thursday. 

4952. Were you at the meeting of Magistrates ? — 
Yes, and I approved of the search for arms, for I thought 
that a show of physical force would have a good effect. 

4953. Do you know anything of the attack of the 
ship-carpenters on the navvies? — No. 

4954. The docks were not in your district? — No. 
Mr. Orme sent for me two or three times to repress 
tumults. 

4955. The next day was the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral ? — Yes. 

Witness . — I was present at the meeting of Magis- 
trates, though it was not a regularly organized meeting, 
and I understood no procession was to be allowed at 
any funeral except the friends of the deceased. I 
heard Sir Edward Coey propose that the funerals should 
be left to the stipendiary Magistrates. I understood the 
arrangement was to prevent any concourse of people ; 
but, as a Magistrate, I did not think very much about 
it, because I am somewhat deaf, and am not able to 
adjudicate on cases ; and I think it would be rather 
impertinent in me to interfere too much with gentlemen 
who discharge more duty than I do. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have acted with the 
best intentions, and it seems you succeeded on one occa- 
sion in putting an end to a riot. 

Mr. Kennedy . — I am satisfied, if I had had a body of 
constabulary armed with batons, supported by a body 
armed with guns, .1 could put down any riot that I have 
seen in the town of Belfast. Inspector M-Cartliy was under 
my charge at the corner of Horcules-place at the funeral. 
A great many people were abusing me very soundly for 
not making his men fire on the crowd in Hercules- 
place ; but I said that the rioters were in the rerc of 
that crowd, and if I had ordered his men to fire I would 
have shot the wrong people. But I should have no 
hesitation at all, if I had a number of men armed with 
batons, to go into a crowd and take prisoners’; and if I 
did make a mistake, the worst I could get would be a 
knock, and I would not kill anybody. 

4956. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When did you first 
come in contact with M'Connell’s funeral, for it was not 
in your district? — I had ordered a dinner for the officers 
and men under my charge, and I got the gatehouse at the 
Linen Hall to take dinner in, but we did not dine till half- 
past nine o’clock. On the next day I was determined to 
get dinner if I could, and I was going to thclmperialHotel 
■when I 6aw M'ConneH’s funeral coming down Welling- 



ton-place. I was about opposite the Bank of Ireland Eighth Day. 

when the funeral turned into Donegall-place. I saw a T 

crowd at the corner of Hereules-strcet and at the corner November 21. 
of Castle-street, and as far forward as Mr. Hughes’s James Kennedy, 
bakery some people were assembled. They were cheer- esq., j.p. 
ing, evidently calling on the parties in the procession to 
come on. They were cheering defiantly. The proces- 
sion party then rushed down Donegall-place at the top 
of their speed. 

4957. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Towards those 
persons ? — Yes. 

4958. Did the hearse move quickly ? — I do not know. 

There were 2,000 or 3,000 people, all armed. 

4959. Did you see the arms ? — I did. I saw pistols 
with the men. I think every man had a pistol. The 
idea that I have is this, that the people were all pre- 
pared for the funeral, and the peojflc from Ilerculcs- 
streot and Hercules-place, who were a small body 
compared with the others, heard of the funeral coming 
down Wellington-plaee, and assembled. When I was 
endeavouring to push the people back with all the force 
I could command, to my siu-prise out of every house in 
Donegall-place the people were issuing ; and, instead of 
helping me, they were, with the wildest gesticulations, 
urging on the riotous crowd. 

4960. The funeral crowd ?— The funeral crowd— the 
Protestant crowd. I heard Mr. Lyons found fault with 
for not enclosing the mob. It occurred to me that if I 
had troops I could have disarmed the crowd ; but I be- 
lieve if they had been enclosed, the great portion of the 
people would have got out, by the temper displayed, by 
Calender-street on one side, and Fountain-street on the 
other, and few arms would have been got. 

4961. Couldn’t these streets have been blocked by 
soldiers ? — If people had time enough, plenty could be 
done. I believe the inhabitants would have afforded 
the means of exit for the crowd. I believe if they had 
been disarmed — and I think I would have tried to dis- 
arm them if I had been acting — that from the districts 
about the country double or treble the quantity of 
arms would have been sent in, people were in such a 
state of exasperation. I heard a military gentleman 
examined, who stated that Belfast could be disarmed, 
and no doubt it could with the aid of 20,000 men ; but 
he would require to have police round all the town to 
prevent people bringing in arms again, and search every 
suspicious character coming in. I work greatly among 
the operative classes, and I know what they would have 
done. The duty of a Magistrate is to take up all the 
arms he can ; but in the then excited state of feeling 
the people would have got arms from their co-religionists 
outside the town. With regard to the town police, I 
would say they are too few in number, and they are not 
properly organized and directed. They arc a respect- 
able body of men : but there were one or two things 
that struck me us being very extraordinary. It is a 
well-known fact that a large body of local police was in 
Sandy-row when the effigy of O’Connell was burned, 
and when they attempted to bury it. I consider that 
was a very great outrage, and there is no question it is 
the beginning of all the riots. I spoke to Mr. Orme, 
and asked if the local police had informed him that any 
of the people had been identified. It was the duty, 

I conceived, of these men to identify people that were 
acting as the parties were on that occasion; but I 
have been told by members of the Town Council that 
the local police are not expected to put down riots. On 
looking at an official statement made by Mr. Lindsay, I 
see their duties defined as follows : — “ I say it is not 
to be accountable for the putting down of riots, but to 
watch the property of the town — to prevent thievery, 
and that every merchant and man of business could 
leave his establishment in safety. I challenge the civil 
records of any town to say whether property is so safe 
anywhere as in Belfast. And next, as to the preserva- 
tion of order in the streets and attendance on the public 
markets, and other duties in connexion with their civil 
jurisdiction.” 

4962. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is an official 
statement ? — Yes. Now, I do not know what the Act 
of Parliament says. I forget. 
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4963. Do you mean the Belfast Act? — Yes. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry I read the section the 

other day. It is the 228th section, and it is this : — 
“And be it enacted that it shall be lawful for any con- 
stable appointed to the police force of the borough, to 
take into custody without a warrant, all loose, idle, or 
disorderly poisons whom he may find disturbing -the 
public peace, or in h : s own view, committing an offence 
against this Act, or whom he shall have good cause to 
suspect of having committed, or being about to commit, 
any felony, misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, or to 
instigate or abet any such breach.” I think that de- 
fines their duties pretty clearly. 

4964. I suppose you agree with this resolution — 
“ We cannot conclude without noticing as strange and 
almost incomprehensible, that such occurrences as took 
place on Monday, the 8th, and Tuesday, the 9th days 
of August last had not been reported in proper time 
by any member of either force to any of the officers or 
authorities having charge of the peace of Belfast, al- 
though such occurrences must have been pre-arranged, 
and well known to many persons.” That is from the 
minutes of the resolutions and recommendations of the 
Magistrates of 1st September, 1864, being the report of 
the committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Lyons ? — 
I agree with that. 

4965. Then the inference is, that the men do not 
get proper instructions ? — If these are their duties, as 
defined by the chairman, the men were not bound, 1 
suppose, to give the information if they saw any breach 
of the peace. 

4966. I did not wish to express an opinion when draw- 
ing upon my memory, but with reference to Mr. Lyons’ 
doubt as to the power to search prisoners for arms, I 
find by the 10th section ofthe Act 11th Victoria, cap. 2, 
that “ it shall be lawful to and for any Justice ofthe 
Peace, constable, or peace officer, to search any person 
whom he may suspect to be carrying or having any gun, 
pistol, or other fire-arm,” so that it is perfectly plain 
that Mr. Lyons had the power of searching the men 
in the procession. I read this lest there should be any 
misapprehension as to the powers of a Magistrate. 

Mr. Kennedy . — I think it right to say that I went to 
the island where the ship-carpenters work. The matter 
may be brought up against me before the inquiry is 
over, and I may as well say that, after the riots were 
over, I went over to the island and asked the men 
what was wrong with them. They said that the Roman 
Catholics in the yard had been giving private informa- 
tion against some of their number who were innocent, 
and getting them arrested, and they had resolved not 
to resume work unless the Catholics were dismissed. 
They said there were sixty-five or sixty-seven Catholics 
working there. “Well,” I said to them, “I can assure 
you of this, that not one of the Catholics on the Island 
has given information to the Magistrates.” I also told 
them to reverse the picture, and consider that they 
themselves were all Roman Catholics, and that there 
wore only sixty -five Protestants, and then apply the 
golden rule, and maybe they would change their opinion. 
I don’t know whether what I said had any effect or not, 
but they all went into consultation with their employers, 
and returned to their work. I know that some people 
blamed me because the men were acting illegally, and 
that I should not have interfered; but there were 1,500 
mon employed on the island, and, if they had been 
brought before the Magistrates, of course they would 
have been all punished, and there would be difficulty 
in finding accommodation for 1 ,500 men. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, there would not 
bo gaol room? — Yes. I, as a merchant, had another 
thing in consideration. These men, when they got out 
of gaol, would have gone to England and Scotland, and 
got work at higher rates of wages, and their employers 
would have found difficulty in getting men to fill their 
places unless at much higher wages, and it would have 
seriously affected one branch of industry in the town. I 
believe the men, too, were acting from mistaken motives. 

4967. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is, in believ- 
ing the Catholics had given information ? — Yes. 

4968. You don’t mean to say they acted from mis- 



taken motives in shooting at the navvies? — No; I asked 
the men about that, and they said that only some 
assistants and apprentices had gone out ; and I spoke 
to Mr. Kent, the employer of the navvies, and he told 
me that a large portion of the people that were attacked 
were Protestants. Mr. Murphy was talking about his 
women the other day. I employ 1,300 or 1,400 women 
and I can tell you that the Protestants refused to work 
with the Catholics, and insisted that I should turn them 
away. If the ship-carpenters had been punished for 
combination, all the mills in town would have been 
stopped, for the workers could also have been punished ; 
but on going, as I did, to the ship-carpenters, I don’t 
think I was acting unmagisterially. 

4969. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Your negotiations 
had no reference to the riots, but to the subsequent 
demands ? — Yes. 

4970. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You had nothing 
to do with proclaiming an amnesty to the belligerents ? 
— No ; the guilty should be punished. 

4971. You do not consider the local police sufficient 
in point of numbers ? — No. 

4972. Nor organization ? — No. 

4973. Do you think that the fact of their being 
nearly all Protestants lessens their efficiency ? — I do, 
because the guardians of the peace should possess the 
confidence of all parties. 

4974. Is there a feeling on the part of the Catholic 
workmen that the local police is a one-sided force ? — 
That is their opinion. I do not say that it is a fact, 
but that is their opinion. 

4975. Do you think that such a feeling is calculated 
to lead to evil consequences?— I do, because the people 
have not confidence that the information which they 
give to the police is not inviolate. I think it practically 
has a bad effect. 

4976. Are you aware of the arrangements with re- 
gard to the metropolitan police in Dublin? — I am, of 
the outline of them. I am of opinion that the police in 
Belfast should be under the Crown, as they are there. 

4977. Do you consider it injudicious to have the 
local police under the control of the Corporation ? — I 
think that the sooner they are taken from their control 
the better. 

4978. Would their efficiency be increased by putting 
them under the authority of Government ? — Yes ; they 
would be more regularly drilled. I am sorry to say they 
are not well drilled at present. 

4979. Do you think the appointment of two resident 
or stipendiary Magistrates would be useful ? — I attend 
so little at the petty sessions court that I would not like 
to give an opinion on that point. 

4980. Would you say the number of police you would 
suggest? — 300 or- 400. I would have them armed with 
batons, and they should have power, at the discretion of 
the party in charge of them, to employ fire-arms, which, 
of course, should be kept in reserve. 

4981. That number would give an efficient day and 
night force for Belfast ? — Yes ; I think such a police 
force would give satisfaction to all classes. 

4982. Both parties should know that the peace would 
be preserved by efficient men, who would deal equal 
justice?— The people would have confidence. The Pro- 
testants here distrust the Roman Catholics, and vice 
versa. Both parties would then know that equal justice 
would be dealt. 

4983. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think that 
about the time of the anniversaries there is an unusual 
predisposition to riots?— About the 12th of July there is. 

4984. Do you think a larger police force is necessary 
at that time? — I think if the other police force is under 
an efficient man that he could prevent people from 
commencing a riot, and persisting in wounding the 
feelings and insulting the prejudices of the other side, 
which, I think, is productive of riot and bad conse- 
quences, and opposed to Christianity. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

4985. It appears that on the 1st September there 
was a meeting of Magistrates, at which nine local 
Magistrates and three stipendiary Magistrates attended. 
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The stipendiary Magistrates did not, however, take any 
partin this resolution “ Moved by Mr. Lyons, and 
seconded by Mr. Sinclair, that the municipal police 
force be reconstructed on the plan or model of the 
London or Dublin police, or on any plan, if possible, more 
effective, and that the said municipal police force consist 
of 400 men, and placed under a commissioner appointed 
by Government.” Do you concur in that resolution ? — 
I concur in that resolution. 

4986. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Are you a Pro- 
testant or a Roman Catholic? — I am a Protestant. 

4987. Sergeant Armstrong . — Do you happen to know 
in whose district Sandy-row was ?— I do not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

4988. Don’t you think it better to have the London 
•or Dublin magisterial system in operation here? — I 
could not give an opinion. I have never heard much 
objection to the adjudications of the Magistrates. 

4989. But from what you know of the Town Council ? 
— The Town Council have nothing to do with them. 

4990. Don’t you think it desirable that the Mayor 
should not be on the bench? — If a Roman Catholic was 
brought before the Mayor, he would get equal justice, 
and perhaps more favour than he would from Mr. 
Bushell or Dr. Murney; and I think that an Orangeman 
would get equal justice and more favour from the latter 
gentlemen I have named, because they are honour- 
able men, and the very anxiety they would have to do 
justice would make them lean more perhaps to the party 
brought before them. 

4991. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Don’t you think 
it objectionable that men should be embarrassed in this 
way to go to one side more than another ? — I cannot 
■say. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

4992. Do you concur in this, Mr. Kennedy: — “We 
cannot conclude without noticing as strange and almost 
incomprehensible that such occurrences as took place 
upon Monday, the 8th, and Tuesday, the 9th of August 
last, had not been reported in proper time by any mem- 
ber of either force to any officer or authorities having 
charge of the peace, although such occurrences must 
have been pre-arranged.” I suppose you concur in 
that?— I do. 

4993. I suppose you form your conclusion as to the 
inefficiency of the local police in consequence of these 
resolutions or the statements made to you ? — I formed 
my own opinion of the inefficiency of the local police 
from seeing that during all the time of the rioting in my 
district the men dare not go out first, and I could not 
blame them, and would not blame them. But I thought 
they were wrong that they did not give the information 
to the Magistrates, and it is impossible that the local 
police could have been there without knowing the 
people who were burning the effigy. 

4994. You came to that conclusion upon the data 
that the men did not give the information upon the first 
two nights? — I believe they have not given any infor- 
mation yet. 

4995. Wouldn’t you like to put the saddle on the 
right horse ? — Certainly. 

4996. Now, suppose these men on the Sth had pro- 
cured the presence of two Magistrates before the effigy 
was burned, would you think the locals were to blame? 
— Well, I think that, under any circumstances, they 
should have identified the parties who were guilty. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The resolution goes fur- 
ther. It says — “ though the thing was pre-arranged, 
no measures were taken to prevent if.” 

Mr. Dinnen. — Suppose they gave notice to two Ma- 
gistrates before any occurrence took place, would you 
say the locals were guilty? — I would say it was their 
duty to go to Mr. Orme and give the names of the dif- 
ferent parties whom they knew, and then Mr. Orme 
should take the necessary steps to have the parties 
punished. 



4997. Suppose they did do that? — Mr. Orme told 
me they did not. 

4998. Suppose they did though ? — I would say they 
"were innocent, and that Mr. Orme was guilty. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If you establish to our 
satisfaction that the local police, being aware that it was 
intended to burn that effigy and go on with the mock 
funeral on Monday or Tuesday, gave information to the 
Magistrates that such a thing was to take place — if you 
do that, you will shift all onus from the local police to 
the Magistrates who got the information, and did not 
act upon it. 

Mr. Dinnen. — I believe I am in a position to prove 
that. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It appears that nothing 
was done in point of fact to prevent it. 

4999. Mr. Dinnen. — I think I understood you to 
say that these locals, with their batons, would be use- 
ful, if supported by the constabulary, in case of riot ? — 
No ; for, so far as I could see of the men, they are 
wholly untrained to use their batons in concert. Men 
who are drilled can use their batons in concert. I said 
if I had a number of constabulary armed with batons, 
and a number armed with guns, I thought I could put 
down any riot I saw in the town of Belfast. 

5000. Did you ever call the locals into requisition for 
assisting you? — No. Two men who were alarmed 
came to where I had the constabulary stationed. I am 
speaking of the 15th, 16tli, 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
August. I do not blame the men ; single men must 
have been in jeopardy. On one day I had a patrol 
towards Coates’ Bridge, and I went with some of the 
local police, and I found them very useful in telling the 
names of the people. 

5001. You never had them in a body to try whether 
they were organized or not? — I don’t want to say a 
word against the men, for I believe some of them are 
very respectable men. 

5002. Don’t you believe what O’Connell said once, 
that if a lie were well circulated some of it would stick? 
— The Town Council is chiefly Protestant, and the 
constables are charged with being Protestants, but it 
was their duty to identify the rioters in Sandy-row. 
I believe it is impossible the constables could not 
have known some of the men. I mean that they 
should be as particular in dealing with friends as with 
foes. 

5003. Don’t you think the sergeant of the constabu- 
lary, living in the district, having a number of men 
residing on the spot, would have a better opportunity of 
knowing the rioters than the locals who are shifted 
about from place to place ? — I think that a policeman, 
no matter where he is, will know some of the people. 
If the constabulary are located there they are equally 
guilty. 

5004. Don’t you think more so when you consider that 
the local constables are shifted from place to place ? — 
According to the statement of Mr. Lindsay, a man 
is guided by the instructions he receives. If he gets 
written instructions he is bound to obey them, and 
if verbal instructions are given afterwards in opposition 
to them he will take the verbal instructions as a matter 
of course. If these men are not engaged to put down 
riots, they were wholly guiltless in not giving the in- 
formation. 

5005. And then you put the blame on the men who 
gave the verbal instructions ? — I put the blame on the 
Police Committee of the Town Council. 

5006. Were you not a member of the Town Council? 
—I was a member of the Council for about twenty 
months. I attended two meetings. 

5007. Don’t you know that the men receive no verbal 
instructions, and that they take an oath to administer 
their duties impartially ? — I don’t know. 

Sergeant Armstrong then read the printed instruc- 
tions to the local police, to the effect that they were to 
make themselves perfectly acquainted with all parties 
living in their district, to enable them to recognise 
them ; and, in the case of a breach of the peace, the 
constables should interfere and report the occurrence. 
( See Appendix.) 



Eighth Day. 
November 21. 
James Kennedy, 
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5008. Sergeant Armstrong — Do you think that the 
effigy was calculated to provoke a breach of the peace 
among the Pound people ? — Yes. 

5009. ID. Dinnen Don’t you know that three- 

fourths of the rioters in the town were strangers ? — I 
believe a great many were, but I could not say. 

5010. Don’t you know that the navvies who sacked 
Mr. Gibson’s jewellery shop were all strangers’? — I 
cannot say. I dare say they were strangers. 

5011. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think they were 
strangers who got up the effigy and burned it? — I 
think they were not strangers who got up the effigy 
and burned it, and who went to bury it. I have heard 
the names of a great many about Sandy-row, and I 
have heard a great deal about it ; and if the Commis- 
sioners had power to examine witnesses on oath, I 
could give them a great deal of information. I have 
hoard the names of parties about Sandy-row. I employ 
a great many there. 

5012. Mr. Dinnen. — Why did you not, in your 
magisterial capacity, have them prosecuted ? — I got it 
in a way that I could not use it. The town police do 
not possess the confidence of all parties, which is a very 
bad thing ; and those who do not repose confidence in 
them have brought down Sergeant Armstrong. They 
show their sincerity by paying their money. These men 



might be advantageously incorporated with another 
force, and they would, from their local knowledge, be 
more useful. 

5013. Sub-Inspector Harvey — There is one particu- 
lar station near Sandy-row, Bradbury-plaee ; but if the 
men belonging to it were drawn up at the Boyne Bridge, 
to act in a body on that evening, would they have had 
an opportunity of identifying the persons in the crowd? 
— No. 

5014. If drawn up on this side would they ? — No. 

5015. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Dp to the time 
when you saw M‘ Connell’s funeral in Sandy-row, were 
you aware that it was to be of so extensive a character? 
— I was with several of the Magistrates, talking over 
the matter, and it was said that it would be of a very 
extensive character. I had heard that it was to be so 
myself, because, as I told you before there, I have many 
workpeople from that place. 

5016. Sergeant Armstrong. — When did you first 
know that bridge by the name of the Boyne Bridge? — 
About a year ago. 

5017. Was that name given to it before the effigy 
was burned there ? — I cannot tell. 

5018. Was it about that time that it. got the name ? 
— I think it had it before. 



Nistii Day 
November 22. 
Samuel Black, esq. 



NINTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 22nd November, 1 864. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Samuel Blade, esq., examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



5019. Are you a member of the Town Council ? — I 

5020. How long have you been a member? — Five 
years. 

5021. I believe you are chairman of the Police Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

5022. How long have you acted as such ? — About a 
year and a half. I have been a member for five years, 
but I am chairman for the last year and a half. 

5023. Is it the committee who appoint the constables? 
Yes, subject to the control of the council. 

5024. Mr. Commissioner Barry — The committee 
appoint the constables, and the report is made, and it is 
generally confirmed unless there is special objection? 
—Yes. 

5025. State the mode of appointment ? — When con- 
stables are wanted for the force, notice is given that all 
parties who have applied are to attend on a meeting of 
the committee. 

5026. Is there a day appointed for that purpose ? — 
Always. 

5027. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How is the 
notice given ? — No public notice is given, but a notice 
is posted in the police office. 

5028. Is it a printed notice? — No, it is usually 
written. 

5029. Where is it posted up ? — In the police office. 

5030. So that any person that comes in may read it ? 
—Yes. 

5031. Mr. Dinnen. — When a vacancy occurs, are 
there generally applications for the office ? — There are 
generally five or six men for one that we have a vacancy 
for. 

5032. Are there any testimonials of qualifications 
required? — Yes, it is absolutely indispensable that the 
party should have a good character, that he should be 
able to read and to write, and bp otherwise suited for the 
office. 

5033. Does the appointment take place in the pre- 
sence of the entire committee? — In the presence of all 
the members of the committee who are in attendance 
on the occasion. 

5034. And are the parties fully examined in their 
presence — I mean their testimonials? — They are not 
usually examined by the committee ; they are examined 
previously by the superintendent ; and we assume that 



unless he directs our attention specially to anyone that 
has not been sufficiently qualified, they are all of good 
character. For instance, if a soldier comes up for ap- 
pointment, and has not a certificate of good conduct, our 
attention will be called to that. 

5035. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Your attention is 
called to the deficiencies ? — Yes, if anything is wrong 
or anything is wanting. 

5036. Mr. Dinnen Now, in the appointment of con- 

stables, is there anything done or discussed in an ante- 
room about the religion of the applicant? — Certainly not. 

5037. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Or in any other 
room ? — Nor in any other room. I speak of the five 
years during which I have been a member. 

5038. Mr. Dinnen During the time that you have 

acted on that committee have you ever known of a 
man’s religion being canvassed ? — No. 

5039. Has it ever entered into your mind in making 
an appointment ? — Certainly not. 

5040. Is it a fact that there are more Protestant 
constables than Roman Catholics ? — So I have latterly 
heard. 

5041. Can you assign any reason why the Protestant 
clement appears to preponderate ? — I think it arises 
from the district from which the police force here is 
generally recruited. The great majority of the small 
farmers in that district are Protestants, and it is prin- 
cipally from their sons that the appointments happen 
to be made, inasmuch as they are the strongest class of 
men, generally speaking. 

5042. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you mean 
physically? — Yes, they are generally stronger than 
the lower classes of the Roman Catholics ; besides, I 
think they are better educated. 

5043. Mr. Dinnen. — From what counties are they 
recruited ? — From the counties of Antrim and Down ; 
from the small farmers. 

5044. Have you known no Roman Catholics to apply 
within the last five years ? — I certainly should think 
so ; but I did not know them as Roman Catholics, nor 
do I know them yet. 

5045. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You look at the 
candidates before appointing them ? — In some cases I 
could tell a man’s religion by his face, but not always. 

5046. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — ‘Will you be kind 
enough to let me know the characteristic by which 
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■you would know a Roman Catholic from a Protestant ? 
—As a general rule, in this part of the country I think 
it is not very difficult to know a man’s religion by his face. 

5047. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you also found in your 
experience that Protestants are better educated in the 
class from which the constables are recruited than 
Roman Catholics in Down and Antrim ?— I have. 

5048. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you fount, 
them bigger ? — I think they ere teller men. 

5049. Mr. Dinnen. — Is writing well one ot the quali- 
fications?— It is. ...... 

5050. After the men have been so selected by the 
committee have they to pass the inspection of a doctor ? 

After they have passed they are submitted to the 

inspection of a medical man. 

5051. After that is done have they to take any oath ? 
—Certainly; they are then sworn to discharge their 
duties properly, when the report of the committee is 
confirmed by the council. 

5052. Do they at the same time receive a book of 
instructions ? — Always. 

5053. I believe this is a copy of the book ? — I think 
so, from the appearance of the book. 

5054. Their duties are prescribed in that book? — 
Generally. 

5055. Have the committee any power to give in- 
structions outside the book ? Do they do so as a matter 
of fact ? — Not that I am aware of. If I saw any mem- 
ber of the force doing wrong I would report him to the 
committee. 

5056. Is it your direction that the men should undergo 
any drill after they are recruited ? — When the men are 
appointed they are put on what is called the super- 
numeraries’ list. 

5057. That is an extra force, ready to fill up any 
vacancy in the force ? — It sometimes happens that they 
are a considerable period on this list, sometimes not 
so long ; they have, while on that list, a course of duties 
to perform ; but they are always in the summer months 
regularly drilled. 

5058. Do you know, in point of fact, whether they do 
not receive the usual drill of the constabulary, with the 
exception of fire-arms ? — I do not know the drill of the 
constabulary, but I know that they are drilled under 
an officer. 

5059. How often do the committee meet for the pur- 
pose of receiving complaints of misconduct on the part 
of the police? — The committee meets once a week to 
transact their general business, and that includes every 
complaint that may be made ■with regard to any member 
of the force. Thursday is the day. 

5060. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would they meet 
oftener if it was required ? — Certainly. 

5061. Mr. Dinnen. — Have there been any complaints 
of any partiality or cowardice against the police during 
the five years that you have been a member of the Police 
Committee ? — I cannot call to recollection any case of 
partiality or cowardice during that period. There have 
been many complaints, but not in reference to cowardice 
or partiality during the late riots. We had a com- 
plaint by a Sub-Inspector of constabulary against two of 
our men. One of those charges was withdrawn at once 
by Sub-Inspector Studdert, in the committee-room. It 
seemed to us that he had made a mistake, for he withdrew 
the charge. The other matter we investigated, and we 
found that the man was not to blame ; it was a mere 
difference of opinion between the Sub-Inspector and the 
constable as to whether a man was drunk or not. The 
constable would not swear that he was drunk, and the 
Sub-Inspector said he should consider him drunk if he 
was in the country. The policeman would not swear 
that he was drunk enough to be taken off the street. 
Those are the only two cases. 

5062. Mr. Commissioner Dowse It was merely a 

difference of opinion as to whether a certain man was 
drunk or not? — Precisely; and several of our officers 
considered that the man was not drunk. 

5063. Mr. Dinnen What is the number of the con- 

stables, day and night? — 160 is the whole force. 

5064. ‘Who are the superintendents? — Mr. Green 
is the principal superintendent ; Mr. M'Kittrick is the 
next in command. There are twelve inspectors, what 
are generally called sergeants in other forces. Of the 



rest of the force, fifty are on day duty and the remainder Nlxth d.vav 

on night duty. 

5065. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A re the twelve Nov embe r 22 . 

inspectors included in the 160 ? — Yes. Samuel Black, esq. 

5066. Mr. Dinnen . — Are there any supernumeraries? 

— Ten, generally. 

5067. In point of number you believe the force is 
sufficient? — I differ from the committee in that respect. 

I do not think it sufficient. I think it amply sufficient 
for the ordinary duties of constables watching property, 
keeping regularity in the streets, taking up drunken 
men, arresting thieves, and sofortli, but I think it in- 
sufficient to cope with outbreaks. 

5068. But in ordinary cases you think it sufficient? 

— I do. 

5069. Do you think the baton a sufficient weapon ? 

— I think it an effective one if properly used. 

5070. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A nd in proper 
cases ? — And in proper cases. On one occasion that I 
may refer to, there was a riotous mob in High-street ; 
the men were allowed to act under their own officers, 
and they certainly without other control put it down. 

5071. What do you mean by other control? — They 
were not interfered with by the Magistrates. 

5072. Mr. Dinnen . — About how many were there in 
the crowd ? — I refer to the time of the Prince of Wales’ 
marriage. I am not a good hand at judging numbers, 
but I should say there were at least 5,000. 

5073. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Were there two 

mobs ? — I think there was only one, but they meant 
mischief if they had been allowed. 

5074. Mi - . Dinnen . — And for doing their duty on 
that occasion they were abused right and left ? — There 
are certainly some people in Belfast very hard to please, 

I admit. 

5075. State what was the consequence of the con- 
stables discharging their duties on that occasion? — 

Charges were made against them of having used their 
batons too freely on that occasion. 

5076. The mob were all on one side ? — There was no 
other party. It was a mere determination to possess 
themselves of a portion of the' public property. 

5077. Were complaints made to you against them 
on that occasion ? — There were. 

5078. Did you give facility for inquiry ? — Certainly. 

5079. Were the constables paraded? — The com- 
mittee went further than I was disposed to do ; they 
advertised that the men would appear, and if anyone 
had a charge against any member of the force and 
could identify him, he would have a full opportunity of 
doing so. 

5080. Do you consider the police force of Belfast — 
that is the local police force — considering their num- 
bers, an effective and active force ? — I do. 

5081. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D o you not think 
their limited number detracts from their efficiency ? — I 
think they would be more effective if there was a 
greater number of them for special occasions, but I 
think they arc amply sufficient at present for their or- 
dinary duties. 

5082. If there were no riots in Belfast you think the 
police sufficient ? — I do. 

5083. Mr. Dinnen . — Have there been any complaints 
on any occasions except on the occasion of these party 
riots ? — I have never heard of any except complaints 
by Mr. Rea. 

5084. You know the chief constables? — I do very well. 

5085. Have those men, Mr. Green and Mr. 

M‘Kittrick, on every occasion that you have come in 
contact with them, shown anxiety to do their duty ? — I 
never saw anything else with them. 

5086. Were you in Belfast during the riots? — The 
principal time I was. 

5087. Had you anything to do with the direction of 
the local police on that occasion ? — No. 

5088. Had the committee of the Town Council?— No. 

The Magistrates took them out of our control at once. 

, 5089. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D o you think it 
would have been better if they had been left under the 
control of their officers to a greater extent ? — I think, 
decidedly, it would. They are never left under the con- 
trol of their officers. The Magistrates take them from 
their control. They control the officers to a great extent. 
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Ninth Day. 5090. Is it better to have ten or eleven Magistrates 
— instead of one good head over the police force ? — I do 
November 22. not think j t j g- 

Samuel Black, esq. 5091. Mr. Dinnen . — Is there anything else you 
would wish to say — I did not communicate with any- 
one as to your evidence ? — I merely wish to add, that 
it has been stated here that the men have been selected 
from Orange lodges, and soforth. I beg to say that 
that is untrue; there is neither Orangeism, or anything 
approaching to Orangeism, in the force. 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

5092. The Corporation of Belfast is almost exclusively 
Protestant ? — Nearly so. 

5093. How would you like it to be exclusively 
Catholic ? — I should not object. 

5094. Would you be glad that it was? — I cannot 
say I would. 

5095. Could you say that you would not ? — I would 
use ray best exertions to reverse it. 

5096. The appointment of local constables is in the 
hands of that exclusive Protestant Corporation, is it 
not ? — Yes. 

5097. And it so happens, by pure accident, that the 
police, except five or six, are Protestant? — I cannot say 
that it is by pure accident that it happens, but there are 
a number of fortuitous circumstances which contribute 
to cause it. 

5098. How would you like to have 155 Roman 
Catholics in the force ? — I should not object. 

5099. Do you think it would be fair and reasonable 
to the community? — I do not think it would ; because 
I believe the property and wealth of Belfast to be Pro- 
testant. 

5100. Do you think the Roman Catholics of Belfast 
are entitled to the protection of the law ? — I do ; and 
I think they receive it. 

5101. Do you think they received it on the 8th and 
9th of August, in Sandy-row ?— I was not present. 

5102. Do you see any objection to the burning of 
effigies and having mock funerals? — I do. I disap- 
prove of all sorts of processions, whether in Dublin or 
here. 



5103. You think all should be put down by the 
strong arm of the law ? — Yes ; here and elsewhere. 

5104. Do you think the local police are ready or 
willing to put them down ? — I think they are both, so 
far as their power goes. 

5105. Have you heard that the Magistrates as a body 
complain of the proceedings of the 8th and 9th never 
having been represented to them ? — I believe that to 
be quite untrue. I don’t believe the Magistrates 
are stating what they consider false, but I believe 
these matters were reported to them and duly re- 
ported. 

5106. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Before these 
events happened, an intimation was given to them ? — 
So I have heard. 

5107. To whom was it reported ?— I understood to 
Head-Constable Rankin, who communicates with the 
resident Magistrate. 

5108. Sergeant Armstrong. — Are yon aware that the 
Magistrates came to a resolution that they regarded 
the absence of any information as to this thing Its in- 
comprehensible ? — I heard so. 



5109. You believe that, notwithstanding that, in- 
formation was given to them ? — I do. 

5110. In fact, there is some hallucination as to that 
resolution ?— I believe the information was given to the 
Magistrates that these displays were apprehended, and 
that they had due notice of them. 

5111. It appears that these men— the constables — 
are known to be Protestants by their very looks?— I 
did not mean to say anything of the sort. I said that 
generally speaking in this part of Ireland where there is 
a strong admixture of the Scotch element engrafted in 
the native Irish, a man’s appearance would lead me to 
inter his religion. 

5112. The result is, when applicants present them- 
selves to you, you can tell what they are ?— Frequently. 
I never saw a Roman Catholic clergyman yet whose 
religion I could not tell by his appearance. 



5113. With the assistance of the dress ? — Even with- 
out it. 

5114. Did you ever see a Roman Catholic clergy, 
man undressed ? — No. 

5115. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did yon ever 
see a High Church parson ? — I did. 

5116. Would you know him ? — I certainly would. 

5117. Sergeant Armstrong. — There are 155 Pro- 
testants in the local police? — Yes. 

5118. And the committee who select them are in- 
variably Protestants ? —No. Mr. Ilamill is a member, 
lie is a Roman Catholic. 

5119. Is he not a Conservative — does he not act 
with the Conservatives ?— Not always. He generally 
acts with the Conservatives. There is a committee 
of twelve, and the majority governs everything. 

5120. You think that the local police is a very good 
force, except in cases of riot ? — I mean that in such 
riots as we had lately, it is insufficient in point of num- 
bers to put them down. 

5121. Do you think this force possesses the confi- 
dence of the Roman Catholics of Belfast? — I do not. 
I think no force, unless you take themselves, would. 

5122. Do you think a mixed force, such as the con- 
stabulary, would ? — I do not. I think it is absurd to say 
that if thirty, or forty, or fifty of the force had been Ro- 
man Catholics, they could have prevented or put down 
the riots. A great majority of the constabulary, no 
doubt, are Roman Catholics; and, although here in large 
numbers, they were not able to put down the riots. 
They did not interfere more effectually than our own 
constables. 

5123. I am not talking about effective constables. I 
ask you, do you think that 400 mixed men, of unexcep- 
tional character and respectability, would not possess 
the confidence of the Roman Catholics ?— I think the 
question of religion would not affect the confidence at all. 

5124. Do you think that seeing the whole town 
governed by Protestants, with whom they never change 
a word, is calculated to inspire confidence in the Ro- 
man Catholics? — I think the party you refer to are 
opposed to everything Protestant. 

5125. You think they are essentially disloyal? — A 
great many of the Roman Catholics of the lower classes 
in Belfast are disloyal. You ask me my opinion with 
reference to the Roman Catholics, and I "give it to you. 

5126. Is that the view of the majority of the com- 
mittee of which you are the chairman ? — I give you my 
own view. I cannot give you the view of the com- 
mittee. 

5127. Have you never heard it discussed ? — We don’t 
discuss such matters in committee. 

5128. Out of committee, then? — No, nor out of 
committee. 

5129. Don’t you know that the sentiment you have 
expressed is the general feeling—that the Roman Ca- 
tholics are a disloyal body, and not worth the trouble 
of conciliating ?— I did not say anything of the sort. I 
said a great number of the lower classes of Roman 
Catholics in Belfast were disloyal. 

5130. Do you think that they are not worth trying 
to conciliate ? — I did not say that, but it is very hard 
to do it. 

5131. Do you think you should try what justice and 
fair play would do ? — I think they got full justice and 
fair play. 

5132. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said it was 
difficult to conciliate them. Mention any instance 
where an attempt was made to do so which did not 
succeed ? — As to trying to conciliate, I have only to 
remind you that they get full justice, and that they 
have equal benefit of the laws of the country— just the 
same as others have. 

5133. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think that their 
practical exclusion from the police force is giving them 
equal benefit of the law ? — They are not excluded. I 
think if they offered themselves, and were duly qualified, 
they would be appointed. 

5134. Why, they are practically excluded ?— If they 
were entitled they would be appointed, irrespective of 
religion. 

5135. Do you acknowledge the rule, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by ?”— Certainly. 
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5136. Do you mean to say you would be satisfied if 
the matter were reversed, and this force was exclusively 
Roman Catholic? — I should not have the slightest 
objection to it; but I would use all my best exertions 
at the same time to reverse it. 

5137. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou would not 
have the slightest objection, but you would do every- 
thing in your power to alter it ? — In point of fairness, 
I would say they were properly entitled to it, if they 
had the number, the property, and the wealth that 
would entitle them to it. 

5138. Suppose the force were composed of Roman 
Catholics and were unobjectionable, you say you would 
not object. Why then would you endeavour to reverse 
that state of things ? — I would certainly endeavour, as 
far as my sympathies go, to assist my own party. 

5139. Sergeant Armstrong. —In other words, you 
would have them all Protestants over again ? — I would 
endeavour to have fair representation, and a fair share 
of the representation of the town. 

5140. And you think that a reasonable thing to 
have? — I do. 

5141. Do you think that the Roman Catholics of 
Belfast are reasonably or fairly represented in the Town 
Council ? — I think they are fairly represented. 

5142. By having nobody in it? — Their number of 
votes do not entitle them to have a larger representa- 
tion than they have. We are governed by majorities 
in this country. 

5143. Do you think the police force is fairly consti- 
tuted ? — Yes. 

5144. And as far as you are concerned you will keep 
it as it is ? — Having regard to the property, the intelli- 
gence, and the state of the population of Belfast, I may ; 
but at the same time I must tell you that the question 
of religion never before was inquired into with regard 
to the appointment of these men. 

5145. Mr. Commissioner Barry Surely it is not 

the wealthy and intelligent people that apply for the 
office of constable? — No. 

5146. Sergeant Armstrong. — Won’t you do your 
best to keep the police force as it is ? — I will do my 
best to appoint the best men, without taking the ques- 
tion of religion into consideration. 

5147. One hundred and fifty-five Protestants and 
five Catholics — you believe that to be right and proper, 
having regard to the property and intelligence of Bel- 
fast, and you will do your best to keep it so ? — I never 
introduced the question of religion. 

5148. Will you not endeavour to keep the present 
state of things exactly as it is ? — I will endeavour to do 
my best for the town. 

5149. Believing the present state of things to be fair, 
won’t you keep it so? — I will endeavour not to have 
the question of religion introduced. 

5150. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W ould you rather 
not alter it ? — I would rather see the number of con- 
stables in Belfast increased. I do not object to increase 
it by Roman Catholics or Protestants, provided they 
are proper men ; but it would be absurd to introduce a 
number of men, because they happen to be Roman 
Catholics. 

5151. Sergeant Armstrong . — Is it likely that they 
would be Catholics ? — That would depend on the men 
that offered. 

5152. You would know them by the shape of their 
face and the cut of their hair ; did you ever hear this : — 

“ The cut of their hair 
Would poison the air — 

Down, down, croppies lie down !” 

did you ever hear that tune played at the Boyne Bridge ? 
— No ; but if you were long enough in Ulster, you 
would know the two parties. 

5153. Would you like to have a commissioner? — 
I would not object to one. 

5154. Would you like to have paid Magistrates ? — 
I think we have a very good body of Magistrates. 

5155. You would not like to see paid Magistrates ? 
— I do not think the law is better for being paid for. 

5156. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A re you not a 
professional gentleman ? — I am. 



5157. I hope you do not speak professionally ? — I do Ninth Day. 

not. — — 

5158. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you know anything November 22 . 
of the metropolitan police? — I do not know much of Samuel Black, esq. 
the Dublin system, or the working of it. 

5159. What would you think of the introduction of 
that system here, with a paid commissioner appointed 
by the Crown, and solely responsible for the peace of 
the town ? — I do not like centralization at all. I do not 
think that nothing can be done without consulting head 
quarters in Dublin. I prefer local self-government. 

We should do everything for ourselves. We have 
made Belfast what it is, without assistance or aid from 
the Government. 

5160. You like a Protestant council and a Protestant 
police— that is what you call local self-government? — 

Yes. 

5161. Have the committee a reprimand book called 
a black-book ? — We have. 

5162. Would you turn to the man who was twenty- 
seven times reprimanded?—! never heard of such a 



case. 

5163. Will you look for it?— If Mr. Hughes will 
give me the name I will ; but I do not believe there 
is any such case. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

5164. Do you persevere in stating that you have 
made Belfast what it is ? — Not I, decidedly. 

5165. Was it the Town Council then ? — No. 

5166. Sergeant Armstrong. — What is the qualifica- 
tion for the municipal franchise? — I think it is £8 or 
£10. 

5167. Mr. Rea Had you not an opportunity for 

knowing that part of your profession which is called 
political? — I do not think I had. 

5168. Did you not serve your time in Mr. John 
Bates’s office? — I did, but 1 never took part in the 
political part of his business. 

5169. You say that the Catholics are fairly repre- 
sented in the Town Council of Belfast ? — I think so. 

5170. Do you not know that from the whole period 
from 1842 to 1855 there was no Catholic in it until 
Mr. Hughes was elected ? — I do not. It is quite pos- 
sible, however. 

5171. Do you not know that Mr. Hughes was the 
only Catholic in the Town Council from 1854 to 1858? 
— I do not. 

5172. Did you ever hear of any other during that 
period ? — I do not recollect any other. 

5173. Do you venture to state, with all you know, 
that John Ilamill represents the Catholics of Belfast in 
the council directly or indirectly ? — John Ilamill is a 
Roman Catholic, and I suppose lie represents them. 

5174. That is not the question which I asked. Do 
yon know anything about the matter ? — I do not know 
anything about the matter. 

5175. Does John Ilamill, directly or indirectly, 
represent the Catholics of Belfast in the Town Council ? 
— I do not know who returned him. 

5 1 76. Do you not know that he was returned for St. 
Anne’s ward by the Orange party ? — I do not know 
anything of the sort. 

5177. Have you ever heard it? — I have heard you 
make fifty statements of the kind. 

5178. Werenotforty-nincof themtrue? — I would not 
give you such a large margin as that. I have heard you 
frequently state it, but I never inquired into the matter. 

5179. Do you not know that John Ilamill was 
returned by the action of the Orange or Tory party 
in St. Anne’s ward ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W e have nothing to do 
with that. 

5 1 80. Mr. Rea Was I not elected to fill a place 

vacant by the death of Town Councillor James Coch- 
rane, of Castle-place ?— Yes. 

5181. Do you not know that it is one of the standing 
orders of the council, that a member elected to fill a 
vacancy caused by death or resignation, should serve on 
the committee on which his predecessor has served ? 
— I do not know it ; it may be so. If you get the 
standing orders I will tell you. 
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Ninth Day. 5 1 82. Did you ever hear of the rule being departed 

from ? Is it not the practice ? — Indeed, I do not know. 

November 22 . j think the committees were frequently changed at the 
Samuel Black, esq. commencement of the year, when a new member came 
in. I know that the committees were frequently 
changed at the commencement of the year. 

5183. Do you not know that members elected in the 
middle of the year go, as a matter of course, on the com- 
mittee ? — Not as a matter of course. 

5184. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it the usual 
practice ? — I think not. 

5185. Mr. Ilea — James Cochrane, before he died, 
was a member of the police committee ? — Yes. I re- 
collect your being appointed. 

5186. Did I not take part in protecting the Catholic 
car-drivers ? — I recollect that you made a great deal of 
noise there from the time that you came into the council. 
I recollect that I thought you a nuisance, from the time 
that you wasted. 

5187. You thought me a nuisance ? — Yes, for the 
reason which I have assigned. 

5188. Tell me, were you one of the parties con- 
cerned in getting me off the police committee? — I 
do not know whether there were any parties concerned 

5189. Do you not know that I was deliberately 
packed off the police committee because I was doing 
my duty to the town ? — I think not. 

5190. Is not that committee selected by the council ? 
— Certainly, the same as all the other committees. 

5191. Do you not know that every committee is 
packed, for the purposes of the Tory or Orange party ? 
— Certainly not. The committees are generally fairly 
constructed. 

5192. And if it is unfairly constituted I suppose it 
is altogether accidental ? — Will you point to any in- 
stance of unfairness. I do not take the same active 
interest in the matter as' you do. I merely attend to 
the business of my own committee. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — Is it your opinion that 
the police committee is unfairly constituted for a pur- 
pose ? — Certainly not. 

5193. Mr. licit . — Will you venture to state that you 
believe that the committees of the council were not 
packed ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry Do not answer that 

question. We will not go into the general question of 
the committees. Any questions may be asked with 
regard to the police committee. 

5194. Mr. Ilea . — Is it. your opinion that the police 
committee was not unfairly constituted for a purpose? 
— Certainly not. 

5195. Did you ever see the Dublin metropolitan 
police ? — Y cs. 

5196. Arc not the half of them Roman Catholics ? 

I do not know the proportion of them, but they are not 
generally recruited from the north of Ireland. 

5197. Would you like to state, that even the five 
Catholics that have been appointed to the police force 
were not appointed by mistake?— I think there was no 
mistake. I think there have been many more Roman 
Catholics in the force than live. 

5198. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I uxrdci'Stand you 
to say that the religion of a man never entered into the 
consideration of the committee? — Certainly; during 
my experience of five years I never knew it. 

5199. Mr. Ilea — Did j’ou ever hear a complaint 
made with regard to a Catholic being appointed by 
mistake, because he had a certificate from Dr. Cooke ? 
— No, I do not think such a thing happened, that there 
was a complaint of a man being a Roman Catholic. 

5200. Does the committee hear every complaint 
with impartiality ? — Every complaint. 

5201. Does it not sit with closed doors? — The pro- 
ceedings are not open to the public, but every individual 
complaint that is made is examined into. 

5202. Do you not believe that in consequence of 
want of confidence of the Catholics in the police com- 
mittee, it is thought to be hopeless to make a complaint 
against the local police? — Ido not know anything of 
the sort. 

5203. Mr. Commissioner Barry You stated that 



you never heard of such a thing as Orangeism in the 
force ? — Yes. 

5204. How long have you been chairman of the 
police committee ? — I have been five years member of 
the committee, and a year and a half chairman of it. 

5205. You do not believe that there is anything like 
Orangeism in the force ? — I do not believe that there 
is any such thing. 

5206. You do not believe that a number of the police 
constables were selected from Orange lodges ? — A man 
may have been an Orangeman. 

5207. Mr. Rea. — Would you consider it a disquali- 
fication to a man that he should belong to an Orange 
lodge ? — I would not permit any constable to belong to 
any secret society. 

5208. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you ever 
hear the charge made ? — I do not think I ever heard 
the charge made. I read in the newspaper's that Mr. 
Rea stated it. 

5209. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever take any trouble, as 
a member of the committee, to ascertain whether I was 
con'ect ? — I asked Mr. Greene whether such a thing 
existed, and he told me there was nothing of the sort. 

Mr. Exham, q.c. said that he appeared on the part of 
several owners of property in the boi'ough, and should 
be prepared to give their names in to-morrow. They 
objected to the changes which it appeared from the 
evidence which had been given were proposed by the 
promoters of the inquiry, viz., the abolition of the local 
police force and the local Magistrates, and the sub- 
stitution of a chief commissioner of police and paid 
Magistrates, to be appointed by the Government. They 
objected to those changes, on account of the inci'eased 
taxation which would be inquired to carry them out. 
He further stated that he did not appear - , and was not 
instructed by the Protestant party, or any other party. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

5210. Am I right in saying that when a vacancy 
occurs in the police force you receive a notification of 
the candidates from Mr. Green ? — Yes, there is a list 
furnished to me, and also to the other members of the 
committee. 

5211. Is Mr. Green in the habit of keeping a list 
of the candidates ? — Certainly. 

5212. And as a vacancy occurs he sends in the 
names of the candidates ? — Yes. 

5213. I believe a public notice is posted in the Town 
Hall of the appointment of constables, as a vacancy 
arises ? — Those are the instructions. 

5214. Have you received personally from time to 
time applications from gentlemen of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion to admit Roman Catholics members of the 
force ? — I have. 

5215. Asking for the promotion of Roman Catholics 
in the force? — I have. 

5216. I ask you, from your experience of that force, 
would you consider it proper or desirable to put out 
advertisements to the public for the appointment of 50 
or 100 Roman Catholics for that force? — I would not 
appoint any man simply because he was a Roman 
Catholic. 

5217. Now, you are asked whether the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast have confidence in the present 
constitution of the police force, and I understood you 
to say that you did not think they had ?— I do not 
exactly remember the question, but I presume it was 
asked. We have a very large number of mill-workers 
— a large number of the lower class of the population, 
who are Roman Catholics, and I do not think they have 
confidence in the police. 

5218. Do you think, if the whole force consisted of 
160 Roman Catholics and five Protestants, that the 
persons you are alluding to would have confidence in 
the force ? — My persuasion is, that they would not be 
satisfied with any force. 

5219. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
that the Protestant mill-workers would be satisfied with 
such a force as that ? — I do not suppose they would. 

5220. Mr - . Exham Are you yourself aw'are of the 

proportion in which the rateable property in the borough. 
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is held by Protestants and Roman Catholics ? — I cannot 
give you the figures. 

° 5221. Can you say, generally speaking? — The vast 
majority of the property is held by Protestants. 

5222. You are aware, of . course, that there has been 
a stipendiary Magistrate in Belfast for a considerable 

t j me ? I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Orine and 

Mr. Tracy. . ,, . 

5223. Of course, the stipendiary Magistrates have 
jurisdiction within the borough ? — Certainly. 

5224. A number of the local Magistrates live at 
considerable distance from town ?— Yes, the most of 
them do, and some, as for instance, my friend, Dr. 
Murney, live in town. 

522 5. Do you think it desirable that a stipendiary 
Magistrate should reside within the borough, so as to 
be on the spot in the case of sudden emergency ?— I 
think he would be more accessible if he was living in 
town. 

5226. Where does the stipendiary Magistrate now 
live? — About two Irish miles off; but perhaps he might 
have difficulty in getting a suitable house in town. 

5227. If a sudden emergency does occur, do you not 
think it desirable that the resident Magistrate should 
be on the spot ? — I should prefer it. 

5228. In point of fact, do any of the Magistrates 
reside in the borough, properly so called ? — Dr. Murney, 
Dr. Magee, and Mr. Ferguson do. 

5229. Does not Dr. Magee live in Carriekfergus ? — 
I believe he does. 

5230. Then only two of the Magistrates live within 
the borough proper? — There may be more, but at pre- 
sent I do not recollect any other, but there may be 
others living in town. 

5231. Is Mr. Green bound to communicate with the 
resident Magistrate? — He communicates generally 
through one of the head constables ; in cases of disturb- 
ance, it is his duty to put himself under the direction of 
the Mayor or the resident Magistrate. 

5232. Were you a member of the Town Council, or 
connected with the police committee of that council 
in 1857? — I was not; I am only in the council since 
1859. 

5233. Then you do not know anything of the pro- 
posed alteration or increase of the police force ? — No, 
except as a matter of notoriety. 

5234. Was such a thing proposed at that time? — I 
believe so; I recollect such a matter being proposed. 

5235. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You say that the 
class from which the police force is recruited is from 
the small farmers’ sons, and it is recruited from parti- 
cular districts ?— Not from a particular district, but from 
a general district which includes the counties of Down, 
Antrim, and Armagh. 

5236. You stated that the notice that the police 
cojnmittee requires is posted in the police office? — 
Yes. 

5237. Is that where the local police are stationed? — 
Yes. 

5238. Does anything occur like what was stated, 
namely — that the local police give notice of the vacancy 
to their friends ? — I think that it is very likely that any 
friends of the members of the police force might have 
the preference. 

5239. And those friends come in ? — I do not know. 

5240. Do you think it would be an improvement if 



advertisements of the vacancies were published in the Nixth Day. 
local papers, the News-Letter, the Northern Whig, and N ~r 
the Observer, which represent the three well-marked ovemjr . 
parties in the town ? — I do not see any objection to Samuel Black, esq. 
doing so ; but I think we get very good men at pre- 
sent, admirably conducted men, who prove very good 
constables. 

5241. And you do not see any necessity for a change ? 

— Not in the class of men appointed, but in their 
numbers. 

5242. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you conceive 
that it was the duty of the local police on the beats to 
have given information to the proper authorities of the 
burning of the effigy and the mock funeral ? — Certainly 
it was their duty to have communicated to their supe- 
rior officer, and if they apprehended anything serious 
they should have communicated with the other force. 

5243. Do you think that they were discharging their 
duty efficiently if such a thing was pre-arranged with- 
out their knowledge? — I can scarcely understand the 
organization of such exhibitions without their know- 
ledge. 

5244. You stated that you thought it due to the 
wealth and intelligence of Belfast, which is chiefly Pro- 
testant, that the police force should be Protestant? — 

Something to that effect. 

5245. Do the intelligence and wealth of Belfast re- 
quire anything more from the police than the protection 
of their property ?— I think not. 

5246. Is it your opinion that such protection would 
not be afforded by Roman Catholic constables? — It is 
not my opinion. 

5247. Why, then, do you say that you would endea- 
vour to reverse the state of things if it should turn out 
by accident that the large majority of the police should 
be Roman Catholics? — Well, I think that it is human 
nature to sympathise with one’s friends. My sympathies, 
sis an individual member of the community, would be 
with my own friends and my own party. I don’t pre- 
sume at all to say that I could divest myself of my 
sympathies. 

5248. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Even as chair- 
man of the police committee? — I never bring them 
into play as chairman. I endeavour to act the part of 
a Judge. 

5249. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And you don’t 
think there is any objection to Roman Catholic con- 
stables?— No. 

5250. You think them equally efficient and trust- 
worthy as guardians of property ? — If we could get a 
good class of men Roman Catholics, I am totally indif- 
ferent as to their religion. Some of the Roman Catholics 
of Belfast are my best friends. The matter of religion 
makes no difference with me. 

5251. Mr. Lyons. — I find I made a mistake in my 
evidence yesterday with respect to the boy of Mr. 

Foster Greene’s. I find that the boy was remanded 
from Thursday to Saturday, and then discharged. I 
made a mistake. I could not be more accurate, relying 
on my memory after such a length of time. 

5252. Mr. O’BorJce. — It appears from the charge-sheet 
that on the 17th of August the boy was arrested for being 
one of a disorderly and stone-throwing mob. He was 
brought before the Magistrates on the 18th ; remanded 
until the 20th ; brought up on the 20th, and discharged, 
bail having been refused for him. 



Sir Edward Coey examined by Mr. Barry. 



Sir Edward Coey. 



5253. You are a Magistrate of the county ? — Yes. 

5254. Were you in Belfast during the riots? — I 
came to town on Tuesday, the 16th. I was out of 
town before that. 

5255. I suppose the first operation you were engaged 
in was the meetingrof the Magistrates on that day ?— 
Yes. 

5256. You attended that meeting ? — Yes. 

5257. And had a district assigned to you ? — Yes. 

5258. That was York-street district ? — Yes. 

5259. At what hour did you take charge of that dis- 
trict? — -From four to five o’clock. 



5260. What force had you under your charge? — 
Twenty county constabulary and eleven of the local 
police. 

5261. On any occasion had you troops with you ? — 
On one occasion I had. After the meeting you refer 
to I was requested by Mr. Orme and Captain Verner, 
who had stations appointed to them with troops, to go 
to the barracks and bring down two companies from 
the barracks to their respective stations — one opposite 
the Club, the other at Christ Church. This was a 
special and particular duty assigned to me, and I went 
and I accomplished it. 
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5262. Do you remember, when returning from the 
barracks, seeing any riotous assemblage? — I saw a 
number of persons going out of Frederick-street, with 
different kinds of weapons, guns, and sticks, and that 
sort of thing. They had passed, and had taken up the 
road before the first company came up to Frederick- 
street. They went up the Antrim road. 

5263. Did you make any effort to stop or disperse 
that mob ? — I called upon Captain Hale to arrest those 
persons. 

5264. Was Captain Ilalc the officer in command ? — 
He was one of the officers in command. 

5265. What did you call on him to do? — To arrest 
those men. 

5266. Were those persons very numerous ? — 1 only 
saw them for a second or two or for a minute or two, 
and I would say that there were from 200 to 300. 

5267. You were marching from the barracks along 
North Queen-street, and they crossed you at the head 
• of Frederick-street?— Yes. 

5268. Did you observe how they were armed ? — 
Some of them had guns, others pitchforks, and others 
very large sticks — bludgeons. 

5269. They seemed a very formidable assemblage ? 
— Yes. They were going very quickly, and making no 
noise. 

5270. As if bent on some very serious purpose? — 
Exactly. 

5271. Did Captain Hale do anything? — Captain 
Hale replied, would he shoot them — “ Do you wish me 
to shoot them ?” 

5272. What did you say ?— I do not recollect that 
I replied ; but if I did reply at all, I said “ Certainly 
not.” Before we came up to them he followed up by 
saying, “There is no use in running after these fellows; 
we cannot possibly catch them.” 

5273. Who said that ?— Captain Hale. 

5274. Did you see the troops stop their own pro- 
gress, and beat time to allow the others to pass ? — I did 
not. 

5275. Did you hear Sergeant Corbett’s evidence ? — 
I read it. 

5276. He stated that not only did the soldiers stop 
and beat time, but that that was done at your request, 
and that you caught him by the collar ? — I read that, 
but I have not the slightest recollection of anything of 
the kind. It was inconsistent with the position I was 
in at the time — talking to the captain — that I could 
have caught him by the collar. I think he must have 
made a mistake. 

5277. Is it likely that you did ? — I was with Captain 
Hale, and gave him the order that 1 have mentioned ; and 
it is inconsistent with that that I should have left him 
and have gone to the sergeant, and have given him 
that particular order, contrary to what I had said to 
his officer. 

5278. It is a very remarkable statement. Can you 
categorically say did it or did it not happen ? — I be- 
lieve it did not happen, but I will not swear that it did 
not. 

5279. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You will not 
positively say that it did not? — I will not positively 
say, but I believe it did not occur. 

5280. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did the troops 
beat time? — They paused a moment, but I think it 
was at the time when a constable came to speak to me 
in reference to those persons coming up Frederick- 
street. 

5281. Do you recollect whether there was a stoppage? 
— There was a slight pause, a momentary pause, at the 
time the constable was speaking to me. 

5282. None other than that ? — None that I recollect. 

5283. W ere you conscious that the troops stopped to 
allow the mob to pass ? — Certainly not. 

5284. You made no effort to pursue them ? — No, for 
I did not consider it my duty to have done so. 

_ 5285. You did not consider it your duty ? — No. I 
did not consider it my duty to do so, because I was on 
specific duty — to bring the troops from the barracks to 
the stations appointed for them, where they would have 
the benefit of acting with the constabulary, for, as I 
understand, the military are only called out to help the 



civil authorities ; and at the time I gave the directions 
to the captain to take as many of them prisoners as 
possible, I asked the constable if there was any police 
there, and he said not. I believe the captain would not 
have been justified in breaking the ranks to make 
arrests. 

5286. You did not think that inconsistent with the 
specific duty on which you had been sent?— I did 
not. 

5287. And when he asked you about shooting them 
you dissented ? — Yes. 

5288. You did not pursue them ? — No. 

5289. Did you take any measures to have troops or 
constabulary sent in the direction in which the mob 
proceeded ? — I heard immediately afterwards that Mr. 
Lyons and the cavalry pursued them. 

5290. You heard that they did ? — Yes. 

5291. But you did not send any yourself? — I did 
not. 

5292. Did you know the direction they were goin" 
in ? — Yes. 

5293. What was it?— They went up the Antrim 
road, towards Trinity Church. 

5294. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they appear 
to you to be ship-carpenters or navvies ?— 1 could not 
say. 

5295. How far from the head of Frederick-street 
were you ? — Within a few perches of it. 

5296. Did they pass within the length of the end of 
the court-house from you ? — I would say that the last 
of them did. 

5297. And they were going very rapidly ? — Very. 

5298. You did not think it your duty, at all events, 
to pursue them ? — I did not, certainly. 

5299. Was it because you had a special object in 
view in the contrary direction ?— Certainly. I came 
out on a special service, not for the general preservation 
of the peace of the town, to serve Mr. Orme and 
Captain Verner, who had their arrangements made. I 
was not going to my station until four or five o’clock. 
I was not engaged until then. 

5300. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you had 
any military experience? — Very little, certainly. I 
recollect when I was in the West Indies I was some- 
time in the “ awkward squad.” 

5301. You have not been in the habit (as the phrase 
is), of handling large bodies of men ? — No, not in a 
military sense. 

5302. You took your station at the Queen’s Hotel ? 
—Yes. 

5303. "Why did you select that locality? — I was 
better acquainted with that neighbourhood, and I 
thought I should be more useful there. 

5304. Do you remember a good deal of firing in 
York-street ?— Yes, in the lower part of York-street. 

5305. You had twenty constabulary with you? — 
Yes. 

5306. And eleven local police ? — Yes. 

5307. Altogether thirty-one men? — Yes. 

5308. Do you recollect being applied to, to take meas- 
ures to disperse a mob who were firing to the alarm of 
the neighbourhood ? — Yes ; I was applied to by a great 
number of persons, telling me what to do. I generally 
went down through the district that I had charge of 
after hearing the firing. 

5309. Do you recollect firing at ten o’clock on the 
16th?— I do ; and before that I went to the crowd and 
advised them to go home. 

5310. There was a large mob there? There was 

from 600 to 800 of a mob. A great portion of them 
were boys and girls and women. They were at the end 
of the street. 

5311. You advised them to go away ? I did. 

5312. Did you see any weapons ?— I saw a gun or 
two. 

5313. And did you arrest those who had them ? — I 
did not. 

5314. Why? — I did not think my force sufficient. 
I did not think it prudent, after consulting with those 
around me. 

5315. Who around you? — The constables. 

5316. You did not consider a force of twenty con- 
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stabulary and eleven local constables sufficient to arrest 
the man you saw with a guu ? — Yes. I did not think 
I would be justified in doing it. 

5317. In point of law or prudence? — In point of 
prudence. 

5318. How many guns did you see? — Well, per- 
haps two. 

5319. And did you hear shots? — I heard shots in 
one or two instances. 

5320. Then, if twenty of the constabulary and 
eleven of the local police were not sufficient for that 
action you do not consider the police force of Belfast 
were sufficient for the occasion ? — No ; but in my dis- 
trict there was no injury done to the person, life or 
limb. 

5321. Do you consider the docks in your district?— 
Certainly not. But you must understand that it is not 
a dock at all ; it is a piece of slob. 

5322. Then you don’t consider that the place of the 
fight between the sliip-carpenters and the navvies was 
in any district? — No; it was made a district after- 
wards, and the Northern Counties Railway station 
another. 

5323. Was your notion regarding these districts 
this, that supposing the Magistrate nearest knew 
there was a most serious riot going on, he was not 
bound to go to the place?— I think it might be in- 
judicious to leave his own district. I was asked to go 
to the Antrim-road, and I refused to leave my own 
district. 

5324. Although there was no rioting in your dis- 
trict you thought it imprudent to go where the rioting 
was ? — Though there was no actual rioting there, there 
were very large mobs, and in a very excited state. 

5325. Did you make any arrests ? — Yes. 

5326. Where did you make the arrests? — In Earl- 
street we surrounded the party, by dividing the 
force, and sending one part of it at one end of the 
street and the other part at the other. We got one 
person with a weapon, a sort ofknife, sixteen or eighteen 
inches long. We made two arrests, and let one of 
them go afterwards. He was not found with a weapon, 
and Mr. M'Hugh interceded for him. 

5327. What party did he belong to ? — I do not know 
what party, but Mr. M'Hugh is a Roman Catholic. 
I had anticipated Mr. M‘ Hugh’s application, and had 
discharged him before. 

5328. When did you make that arrest ? — On Thurs- 
day night. 

5329. What force had you with you at the time ? — 
I think I had thirty-five men at the time. I think I 
had the men down in North Queen-street. 

5330. How many were there in the crowd out of 
which you took these two men? — There was a con- 
siderable crowd when we observed them first, but there 
were not more than a dozen or two when we came to 
them. They had dispersed. 

5331. We are not to presume that thirty-five men 
were insufficient to make those arrests ? — No. 

5332. Though thirty-one were insufficient on Tues- 
day ? — Yes ; but there were 800 of a crowd then. 

5333. Were you present when the arrangements 
were made for the funerals ? — Before going to that I 
would wish to refer to a statement of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Laverty. He stated what I was not able to do for 
him, and omitted to state what I did. I sent a police- 
man with a friend of his on a car to the barracks to get 
him a supply of constabulary, and nine or ten were sent 
to him in consequence of that message. I don’t think 
he forgot to say so intentionally. 

5334. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — He said that you 
told him you could not go ? — Yes, that is quite true, 
but I sent one of the constables on a car with a friend 
of his. I said that I did not like to go. 

5335. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did a gentleman 
named Loughran come up and speak to you in York- 
street about the shots that were being fired there ? — I 
did not know him at the time, but I saw a letter in the 
Whig the next morning about the circumstance, and I 
now know it was that gentleman, as he has referred to it. 

5336. Do you wish to make any statement with 



reference to what he stated ? — I think he gave his Kistii Day. 
statement pretty fairly. 

5337- Did you say that you had not a sufficient November 22 . 
force ? — Exactly. Thirty or forty are not sufficient in g ir F.dward Coey. 
my judgment to contend with 600 or 800. 

5338. Do you remember Mr. Caulfield drawing your 
attention to a shot which was fired close to a local 
policeman, and stating to him, “That looks queer” — 
could that man have been arrested ? — I think not at 
that time. 

5339. What did you mean by “ that looks queer ?” 

— It looks very alarming, I suppose. 

5340. You did not think it wonderful that a shot 
should be fired just at the ear of a local policeman ? — 

I thought it very strange that he did not observe or 
see it. 

5341. Did you ask Mr. Caulfield whether he thought 
his force sufficient to arrest him ? — I am satisfied that 
I consulted him about the prudence of doing it. 

5342. He said that he was of opinion that the force 
was sufficient ? — He certainly did not tell me that at 
that time. He seemed very nervous that evening, and 
I do not think any wonder at it. I got another gentle- 
man whom I thought more active, though I think 
highly of Mr. Caulfield. 

5343. What gentleman did you get ? — Sub-Inspector 
Cary, of Balbriggan. 

5344. You told us that the mob was then smaller and 
the force larger ? — At that time I spoke it. He was with 
me several nights. He was with me on Wednesday. 

I thought the mob larger at that time; but we got the 
mobs dispersed early. We went round to the public- 
houses and other houses in the neighbourhood. We 
got the parties to put out the lights and to shut the 
houses. My district was generally quiet by eleven 
o’clock. Pinkerton’s-row is a very troublesome district. 

I went up among them, and got them to shut up their 
houses. They were very riotous when I went there. 

5345. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is Pinkerton’s- 
row inhabited by two parties ? — Principally one ; but 
I do not speak of my own knowledge. 

5346. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W ere you present 
at the meeting of the Magistrates on the occasion when 
there was a discussion about the funerals? — Yes. 

5347. When was that ? — I think it was on Thursday. 

I may be in error as to the date; but my impression is 
that it was the Thursday, before that very unpleasant 
funeral in Donegall-place. 

5348. At what hour was the meeting ? — It was at 
one or a quarter past one. 

5349. Will you state as well as you recollect it, what 
information the Magistrates, to your knowledge, had as 
to these funerals — as to what was intended to take 
place at them ? — There appeared to be a considerable 
amount of trouble, risk, and danger. There was a 
long discussion as to what was best to be done, and I 
took the liberty to suggest that the whole arrangements 
should be left to the Stipendiary Magistrates. 

5350. Was M'Connell’s funeral discussed on that 
occasion ? — There were two funerals, and it was neces- 
sary to make arrangements for them. 

5351. What was your conception of the arrange- 
ments; were they to prevent a concourse, or were 
they to prevent any injury occurring to the assemblages 
as they passed through town ? — The discussion was as 
to whether they should be private funerals or public 
funerals ; or whether we would have all the militaiy 
and all the police out, or what number of them. 

5352. Was that consideration committed to the Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates ? — I understood at the time that 
a number of them left for the purpose. 

5353. Were they to exex-cise their own judgment as 
to whether the funeral should be private or public? — 

The whole matter was left in their hands — to act to 
the best of their judgment. 

5354. Was there any discussion as to the propriety 
of preventing the funeral ? — I think it was discussed. 

5355. Did you hear Dr. Murney say that he would 
go and prevent the funerals being attended by a num- 
ber of people ? — I do not recollect ; but he may have 
said so; there was a long discussion of an hour or an 
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hour and a half perhaps; but the result is what I 
suggested. 

.'5356. And it was determined that they should be 
left to the four Stipendiary Magistrates? — Four or 
more. 

5357. Was it that they should attend M ‘Connell’s 
funeral, or all the funerals? — I think it was all the 
funerals ; there were two or three funerals. 

5358. Was it the impression that the Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates should be intrusted with the power of stopping 
the funerals if they thought right ? — That they might 
act as they thought best for the preservation of the peace. 

5359. Was it by reason of a disinclination on the 
part of the local Magistrates to interfere that you 
thought it better to leave the matter with the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates ? — What occurred with myself was 
just this, there were some twelve or fourteen or more 
Magistrates present, I believe there were sixteen; it 
occurred to me that there was a diversity of opinion, 
and that it would be better managed by the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, by four or more, than by us. 

5360. On what subject was there a diversity of 
opinion — was it on the question of total prevention or 
of escorting funerals? — I have not a doubt that the 
whole matter under discussion was, whether we should 
allow them to go as public or private funerals. 

5361. Some of the Magistrates thought that they 
should be private?— There is no doubt of that. 

5362. Were you of that opinion ? — Yes ; I thought 
they should be private, and that should be the case 
with all the funerals. When I said private I meant they 
should be attended by the particular friends of the de- 
ceased, and by none else. 

5363. That they should be dealt with as ordinary 
funerals, and that there was no occasion for any special 
interference ? —Yes. 

5364. Do you recollect any Magistrate suggesting 
that those large assemblages should be permitted, but 
that they should bo escorted through the town to pre- 
vent disturbance? — I do not recollect that. 

5365. Was it the unanimous opinion that the funerals 
should be private ? — I cannot say ; but I gave it as my 
own opinion that they should be private, and left it to 
the gentlemen named to act as they thought best. 

5366. But there was a diversity of opinion ? — Yes ; 
they were not unanimous. 

5367. Then you left the matter to the four Stipen- 
diary Magistrates?— Yes. 

5368. Your opinion was that to allow processions of 
the kind was dangerous to the public peace? — Yes. 

5369. Did you see M'ConncH’s funeral yourself? — 
No. 

5370. Now, do you think that the present police force 
of Belfast, whether as regards number, organization, or 
mode of appointment, is adequate for. the preservation 
of the peace of the town ; and if you" think not, say in 
what particulars it is deficient? — I had in 1861 a good 
opportunity of seeing the working of the present force, 
and during the time of peace and quiet I considered 
it perfectly sufficient for that purpose, but during the 
time of disturbance I do not think it sufficient ; and if 
the peace of the town is to be maintained by the local 
force, I think you must add to its numbers. 

5371. Would you propose any alteration in its con- 
stitution or mode of appointment ? — I am not prepared 
to say how it should be appointed ; but there should be 
one person appointed to have the full charge of the 
force. 

5372. A Commissioner, or whatever name he should 
go by, should have complete charge and full control over 
it, and should be responsible for the peace of the town ? 
— Yes, I think so ; and I think that they should have 
arms as well as batons, so as to be able to use them in 
time of riot. 

5373. Having regard to the state of party or re- 
ligious feeling in Belfast, do you think it advisable to 

have that pei’SOn a .Government officer ? X cannot see 

any objection to it. 

5374. Do you see any advantage in it ? — If you got 
a prudent and proper man, I do not care where you 
would find him. 



5375. Do you not think it an advantage in a case of 
the kind to have an officer over the police force who 
would be independent of local influence? — Yes, I do. 

5376. Would you be in favour of having a magis- 
terial jurisdiction exercised by divisional justices paid 
by the Government? — Do you mean exclusively ad- 
ministered by paid justices? 

5377. Yes ? — I do not think it necessary ; but I 
think it would be better to have a second Stipendiary 
Magistrate on the bench — Mr. Orme would be the 
better of a coadjutor. 

5378. Do you think one Stipendiary Magistrate 
sufficient? — I do. 

5379. And you are not in favour of having the 
functions discharged by paid Magistrates ? — No ; I do 
not think it necessary. 

5380. Would you think it an advantage? — I do not 
think it would be; I think it would be a very great 
relief to the local Magistrates not to be obliged to go 
to sessions. 

5381. Is it your opinion that the Roman Catholic 
population are distrustful of the impartiality of the local 
police force ? — I have heard a great deal of it ; I do 
not know anything of it of my own knowledge, but it 
is generally stated in the public papers; at least a 
portion of them state it. 

5382. Is it your opinion that the sentiment prevails? 
— I think it does, to some extent, either more or less. 

5383. Do you think the feeling arises in any degree 
from the fact of the vast majority of them being of the 
Protestant religion? — I think that to some extent it 
may account for it. 

5384. Do you think it desirable for the purpose 
of rendering a force here more efficient that that feel- 
ing should not exist? — I think it should not. I should 
think it would be well to put down that feeling and to 
establish confidence. 

5385. Do you think that the efficiency of the force 
is detracted from by the want of confidence in them ? 
— I think it very desirable that there should be full 
confidence in the governing power. 

5386. Would you think it desirable that the Magis- 
trates should be appointed from a class in which the 
population have confidence — in which the lower class 
of Roman Catholics have confidence. Do not under- 
stand me to say that any want of confidence is justified? 
— I think it very likely would. 

5387. Do you not think it would be better to have 
the functions discharged by persons who would be in- 
dependent of considerations of local party feeling ? — 
As I said before, the feeling has reference more to the 
local police ; I would hardly say that it has reference 
to the local Magistrates, and I have not a doubt that 
justice is as well administered, perhaps better; but I 
do not think that the local Magistrates should be 
entirely put aside. 

5388. You are conscious that the administration of 
justice is pure ; but do you not think that it may be 
pure and still that it may be distrusted ? — It is possible. 

5389. Do you think that the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation feel more or less distrust of the local police than 
of the Magistrates? — I think, more of the local police 
than of the Magistrates. 

5390. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat increase 
do you think should be made in the police force ?— I 
think that it should be more than doubled. 

5391. Would you think it more judicious to have a 
mixture of the local police and constabulary or a force 
like the metropolitan force ? — I think the latter would 
be a better force. 

5392. Altogether a metropolitan force? — Yes, I 
think so, under the management of an officer who 
should be responsible for the peace of the town. 

5393. What number should there be ? — 400, 1 should 
say. 

5394. Organized and drilled like the metropolitan 
police? — I should say well drilled and disciplined. 

5395. Have you seen the police in London ?— Yes. 

5396. And you think the police here should be 
organized and drilled with batons, with a reserve of 
arms to be called out if necessary ? — I do. 
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5397. And you think then the town would be well 
protected ? — Yes. 

5398. Better than it is at present? — Yes. 

5399. And the force should be under a competent 
man, independent of local influence? — Yes, and he 
should have the confidence of the people whether he 
was a local person or appointed by Government. 

5400. Do you not consider that he should be inde- 
pendent of local influence ? — It would be very desirable 
that local influence should not have any power over 
him. 

Cross-examined by Sub-Inspector Caulfield. 

5401. How did I show nervousness that night? — 
I think you had better not put that question to me. 

5402. Is it not the case that yon told me that you 
would request Major Esmonde to send me with you 
again ? — I think I did. 

5403. Mr. Commissioner Bakky — W hy did you 
request that he should be sent again ? — I expected that 
he would be better after a night’s rest. 

5404. Is it not true that the next day you told me 
that you would request Major Esmonde to send me 
again with you ? — Yes, I did. 

5405. Does that appear as if you were afraid of my 
being nervous ? — It does not ; and I do not wonder 
that you were nervous at the time after what took place. 
I assure you I do not wish to say anything unkind. I 
should mention that on one occasion of disturbance I 
was so well pleased with the local police that I made 
them a present of a day’s pay. 

5406. Mr. Rea. — That was in 1861 ? — Yes. 

5407. Did you feel yourself called on to be similarly 
munificent on the present occasion ?— Yes, I tried to 
be as kind as I possibly could. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

5408. As I understand you, on the 17th you opened 
your military operations ? — On the 16th. 

5409. Was that the day you were posted at the head 
of F rederick-street ? — Yes. 

5410. The day that you effected that movement -with 
the troops what was the movement you wished to effect ? 
— To bring them to their posts. 

541 1. Where was that ? — One was at the club. 

5412. Where was the other post? — At Christ Church, 
I think. 

5413. You marched past North Frederick-street and 
down Queen-street ? — Yes. 

5414. Do you recollect while you were in command 
of that detachment a police constable coming to you ? 
— Yes. 

5415. What did he tell you ? — That a mob was com- 
ing up that street. 

5416. Did he tell you that it was the ship-carpen- 
ters ? — I do not think he did. 

5417. Did he tell you that it was an armed mob ? — 
I think he said so. 

5418. Had you heard of the attack on Neill’s shop ? 
— Yes. 

5419. And that arms had been taken from it? — 
Yes. 

5420. Did he tell you that the mob had guns ? — He 
said that they had guns with them. 

5421. And putting these two facts together, that on 
that morning Neill’s shop had been robbed by a mob, 
and that a mob was coming in that direction with guns, 
and shovels, and scythes, did it not occur to you that 
they might be the fellows who had robbed Neill’s shop ? 
— It did not. I believe that it was either the navvies 
or the ship-carpenters, but even now I do not know 
which it was. 

5422. Did you not know them by their faces ? — I 
did not. 

5423. If you were in the West Indies, would you 
know a man by his face? — I would know a man if he 
was a black man. 

5424. Are you quite certain that what Sergeant 
Corbett said, that you told the military to beat time, 
did not happen ? — I believe not ; we stopped till those 
people got past. 



5425. Were you nervous ? — Perhaps I was. 

5426. And you thought that discretion was the better 
part of valour? — Very frequently it is so. 

5427. How many men had you ? — I think there were 
eighty. 

5428. Could you have drawn the men across the top 
of Frcderick-street, and so stop them ? — If I was up in 
time, I dare say I might have done so. 

5429. How far were you ? — Not very far from them. 

5430. Did you tell the soldiers to double? Did you 
say, let us hurry on, and prevent them from passing ? — 
No, I did not. 

5431. Did you tell them to stop? — No. 

5432. Are you sure of that ? — Yes. I believe they 
stopped a second or two. They stopped while I was 
speaking with the constable. 

5433. Did you tell them to go slow ? — No, I do not 
recollect that. 

5434. Did they go slowly ? — I do not know. 

5435. What induced them to stop ? — I cannot tell 
you. I said they possibly might have stopped when I 
was speaking to the constable, who gave evidence here 
the other day. I stated what I saw to Captain Hale. 

5436. Are you able to tell us whether they actually 
stopped or not ? — I cannot. 

5437. Do you recollect the night that you were said 
to be sitting on a stool at the Queen’s Hotel? — Yes, 
but I do not think I was on a stool. 

5438. Mr. Lougliran says you were? — I think he 
was mistaken. On that occasion I was sitting on a chair. 

5439. ' Were you nervous that night? — I did walk 
down with Mr. Lougliran. He said that I did so. 

5440. Did you walk down ? — I think Mr. Caulfield 
went once or twice. 

5441. And Mr. Caulfield walked with you? — Yes. 

5442. Unaccompanied by the force? — Yes. 

5443. Do you recollect the night the shot was fired 
close to the local policeman ? — Yes, the same night. 

5444. Did it not strike you os extraordinary that 
the local policeman did not arrest the man ? — I thought 
it strange. 

5445. Did you not think him neglectful of his duty ? 
— I did, if he could identify the person, or found that 
he had sufficient force to take the man. 

5446. How close were you to him ? — I cannot say ; 
perhaps a perch, perhaps not so much, perhaps a couple 
of perches or three. 

5447. How close was the local policeman ? — I cannot 
say. 

5448. W ere there three local policemen there ? — Yes. 

5449. Did you make an effort to discover who fired 
the shot ? — I think I asked the constable, and he said 
he could not find him, and did not see it done. 

5450. Was any arrest made? — No arrest was made 
at the time. 

5451. Now, are you in earnest in thinking that the 
men you had that night under Mr. Caulfield were not 
sufficient to disperse the mob ? — I had only thirty-one, 
and I do not think 130 would have been sufficient to 
disperse that crowd. 

5452. Do you believe that if the twenty constabulary, 
backed by ten local constables, had marched down in a 
body, and you had called on the crowd to disperse, that 
they would have offered resistance ? — I do believe that 
with the numbers that were there, 600 or 800, 1 had not 
force sufficient to disperse them. 

5453. Are you in earnest in saying that if you had 
fixed bayonets they would not have dispersed? — We 
had fixed bayonets. 

5454. Was it from fear that you did not act ? — I do 
not admit that. 

5455. Was it because you had not force enough ? — 
Yes. 

5456. Had you read the Eiot Act ? — No, they dis- 
persed to a great extent sometime afterwards, but not 
immediately then. 

5457. They fired more shots ? — Yes. 

5458. And put you to defiance? — Yes. 

5459. And stayed there in spite of you ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

5460. Did you not take effective measures to prevent 
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a breach of the peace in that district ? — I did, I tried to 
use persuasion and influence. 

5461. Now, when the officer proposed to you to shoot 
the men, did it not occur to you that if his men fired at 
the mob, it was very likely that they would fire back 
again ? — No. 

5462. How many had guns ? — I cannot tell. 

5463. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At that time 
they were not doing anything? — No. Nobody but a 
madman would have shot them. I think Mr. Rea, with 
all his madness, would not have done it. It would have 
been perfectly absurd to have fired at them. 

5464. Mr. Rea. — How many of the ship-carpenters 
were armed ? — I cannot tell. There were several shots, 
but they may have been either from guns or pistols. 

5465. How many guns were there ? — I saw only one. 

5466. Are you a member of the Town Council ? — 
Yes. 

5467. And have been for some years ? — Yes. 

5468. And Chairman of the Committee of General 
Purposes ? — Yes. 

5469. That committee is a select committee? — Yes. 

5470. And among other purposes selects the police 
committee ? — Yes. 

5471. At the beginning of the year ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

5472. How many Stipendiary Magistrates were there 
at the meeting that day ? — I think there were not less 
than four, and I think there may have been five or six. 

5473. Was Mr. Orme there? — I did not take their 
names down. There was a chairman there. It is likely 
that he has down the names. 

5474. However, according to your recollection there 
were, at all events, four there? — I think so. I am not 
certain, but I do not think Mr. Orme was there. 

5475. Do I understand you to say that after some 
discussion it was understood and arranged that the 
Stipendiary Magistrates should make the necessary 
arrangements with regard to the funerals? — Yes. 

5476. And the meeting broke up with that under- 
standing at what hour?— I think about half-past one 

5477. At what o’clock did the funeral commence to 
start ? — I do not know. 

5478. You had eleven of the local police with you 
on the occasion when Mr. Caulfield and his party were 
with you ? — Yes. 

5479. Had you any reason to be dissatisfied with 
them ? — They acted efficiently. 

5480. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What did they 
do ? — I think they went round on that evening, when 
the mobs dispersed, and got the people to shut up the 
public-houses. 

5481. Mr. Exham. — Do you know whether there is 
any minute or memorandum of what took place at that 
meeting of Magistrates ? — No. 

_ 5482. You said that in your opinion there was some 
dissatisfaction among the Roman Catholic party with 
the constitution of the local police? — I believe so, but 
I do not know it of my own knowledge. I have seen 



articles from time to time in the newspapers on the 
subject. 

5483. Do you know anything of the constitution of 
the Dublin police ? — No. 

5484. Am I to understand that in your opinion it 
would be important or desirable to abolish the present 
force altogether ? — I did not intend to convey that. I 
intended to add to the present force. 

5485. Do you mean to increase the present force? 

Yes. 

5486. And to appoint efficient members of it, so as 
to increase the number ? — Certainly. 

5487. Am I to understand that you think it desir- 
able to have any given number of Roman Catholics ? 

I think it would be desirable to have the force mixed. 
In our own people we do it, and we find it do very 
well. 

5488. But no man should be selected for his religion, 
and it should not exclude him ? — Certainly not, if he 
was efficient for the office. 

5489. Am I to understand that, in your opinion, it is 
desirable, or rather necessary, for the peace of the town 
that the officers of the force should be Government 
officers ? — I did not intend to say that. I said, that if 
you got any efficient man I did not care where you 
found him. 

5490. Whether hewas appointed by the Town Council 
or the Government? — Yes ; but he should be a person 
in whom there would be public confidence. 

5491. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And not under 
local influence ? — So far as possible not. 

5492. Mr. Exham. — But you did not think it desir- 
able to abolish the local police ? — No. I would rather 
not give an opinion about that. 

5493. Do you consider it desirable to have Stipen- 
diary Magistrates ? — I do. 

5494. And that the Stipendiary Magistrates should 
reside in the borough ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

5495. You said that a shot was fired close to a local 
policeman in York-street; did you make inquiry of the 
local policeman about it ? — I think I did. 

5496. Did he satisfy you that he was in no way to 
blame ? — Certainly ; he gave me to understand that he 
did not see the shot fired, and that he could not identify 
the person, and therefore that the person could not be 
taken. 

5497. Was it dark at the time? Was it not nine or 
ten o’clock ? — I think it was not so late as that. 

5498. Were the lamps lighted? — They might be, 
and yet it might be daylight. 

5499. Had you any chance, with those local police- 
men, of dispersing the crowd when the constabulary 
could not do it ? — Certainly not. 

5500. Mr. Loughran said that you could have dis- 
persed them if you spoke to them ?— I tried to do that. 

5501. Have you found the local policemen to work 
harmoniously with the constabulary ? — Yes ; but my 
experience is not very great in that way. 
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5502. Are you a Magistrate of the county ? — Yes. 

5503. When did you first come in contact with the 
rioters ? — I first got intimation of these riots on Mon- 
day, the 8th of August. On the night of Monday, 
about a quarter-past nine o’clock, I was returning from 
a meeting, and was coming along Great Victoria- 
street. On reaching Hope-street, a small street that 
runs into Sandy-row, I heard considerable shouting and 
noise in Sandy-row. I met with a gentleman I knew 
at the end of Hope-street, and I asked him did lie know 
what they were shouting about, and he said they were 
burning the effigy of O’Connell. I expressed great 
astonishment at this— that the authorities had not been 
apprized of the arrangements that must necessarily have 
been made in preparing such a demonstration ; and to 
show my entire ignorance of the matter, Mrs. Taylor 
and Mr. Guthrie were with me, and I requested Mr. 



Guthrie to accompany her home, and that I would re- 
main and see that no mischief was done. He kindly 
consented to do so, and on reaching Sandy-row I could 
not proceed in consequence of the large mob, all coming 
towards the railway bridge, and in the midst of that 
mob I observed something burning. I waited until it 
passed me, and I observed in the midst of the crowd 
what appeared to be the efligy of a man, the upper part 
of which w r as in flames. After they passed I went up 
to the top of the railway bridge, and found there a 
party of the police, under Head-Constable Rankin, and 
a number of the local police, under Chief-Constable 
M‘Kittrick. They told me it was only about five 
o’clock they had heard of the occurrence. 

5504. Who told you that ? — Head-Constable Rankin 
or Mr. M'Kittrick ; I forget which. 

5505. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Both were pre- 
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sen t? y e s ; and they said they had done the best in 

their power to prevent the matter going on, and that 
with the small force at their disposal they thought the 
best thin" they could do was to prevent the party from 
Kandy-row from crossing the bridge and going over into 
the Pound district. 

5506. At that time were the local police and the 
constabulary going after the crowd?— No; they were 
remaining stationary at the bridge. 

5507. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— They seemed to 
be "uar'ding the passage ?— Yes. After a short time I 
went back to Sandy-row. The people by that time had 
"ready dispersed. I followed some of them, and I found 
that they were going quietly home. I returned to the 
bridge, and had some further conversation with Head- 
Constable Rankin. He told me that Mr. Orme was 
there, and had gone down to Sandy-row. I went there 
looking for him, and met him, I think, near about the 
end of the bridge. By that time the mob had dispersed, 
and the street was comparatively clear in about twenty 
minutes. I walked through Sandy-row to the other 
end of it, and I saw a mob of children round something 
like a bonfire, enjoying themselves round it. I then 
went away. 

5508. How many people were present at the time 
the effigy was burned? — Some thousands. 

5509. Were there any instruments of music there? — 
Nothing of the kind. 

5510. Were there any fire-arms? — Nothing of the 
kind. 

5511. Did you sec any sticks ? — No, I cannot say that 
I did. The people were merely gathered round the 
effigy making a noise. 

5512. You went home then? — I went home then. 
From that until Friday I bad occasion to be present at 
the assizes. 

5513. Mr. Commissioner Baku v — In point of fact, 
Mr. Taylor, you had no information whatever, as a 
Magistrate or a private individual, in reference to the 
burning of the effigy until you came across it by chance ? 
— Precisely so. 

5514. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did Ilead- 
Constable Rankin or Mr. M'Kittrick, or either of 
them, tell you at what o’clock on that day they 
first hoard of it ? — One of them stated that he heard 
it at five o’clock on that evening. It was nine or a 
quarter-past nine o’clock when I saw the effigy. It 
was stated, and I was very much surprised at it, that I 
said that the authorities heard nothing of the occurrence 
until two days afterwards. I could not have made that 
statement. I did not say I was surprised that the au- 
thorities had not heard anything of the occurrence for 
two days afterwards, for where there is a daily press it 
is perfectly clear that circumstances that occur one 
night are known the next morning. I said I was sur- 
prised, until I got further information on the subject, 
that, considering the preparations that were being made 
for such a demonstration, it was not known to the 
authorities. I think it right to state that at an 
inquiry held by the Magistrates in reference to the 
riots, it was stated by Constable Canning, in whose 
district Sandy-row is, that on the morning or forenoon 
of the 8th August Constable Porter mentioned to him 
that he had heard some rumours that an effigy was to be 
burned in Sandy-row. This was told to Canning by 
Constable Porter at the Petty Sessions Court ; and Con- 
stable Canning said that between one and two o’clock 
he had gone to Sandy-row to ascertain whether there was 
any truth in the rumour, and having inquired carefully 
from one end of the street to the other he could receive 
no information on the subject, and, in fact, he thought it 
was a mere rumour. I think it due to him to mention 
that, in order to show that, as far as the police were 
concerned, they could not have heard of it, and they 
are, therefore, not to be blamed. 

5515. Does it occur to yon to tell us anything else 
about that occasion— you say that you were engaged as 
a special juror for the next few days? — Yes. 

5516. On what day did you come in contact with the 
rioters?— On Friday, the 12th of August. 

5517. Now, on Friday, the 12th, what was the first 
thing that you observed ?— The first thing I did was to 



go to the Petty Sessions Court. After leaving that I 
undei-stood there was to be a meeting of Magistrates at 
three. I attended, and arrangements were made at 
that time for having parties of police placed at the most 
salient points, so as to pi-event any rioting. The part 
of the town assigned to me was Divis-sti - eet, at the 
end of Townsend-slreet. At about six o’clock I took 
charge of the district. I was anxious to be thex-e early, 
in order that I might instruct the police under me not 
to allow any parties to congregate. In matters of that 
sort it is impox-tant that the Magistrate should be thex - e 
early to prevent assemblages. 

5518. Had you heax-d of the attack on the mill- girls 
going to their work ? — No. 

55 1 9. Had you heard of the attack on the Bankmox-e 
Penitentiary ? — I cannot say precisely. 

5520. Had you heai'd of the attack on Dr. Cooke’s 
church ? — I may have read of it in the newspapers ; 
but I could not have been there, for I was engaged as a 
special jui'or here. 

5521. What was the fii'st thing that you did when 
you went to your district? — At about six o’clock on 
Friday I had twenty of the constabulary and ten of the 
local police. I proceeded with the men to the district, 
and we had not been there more than a few minutes 
when I saw a crowd of young people come out of the- 
small streets and run into the Pound-lane. I had the 
constabulary at Townsend-street, at the corner, when I 
saw that they went across Divis-street ; seeing me had 
the effect of making them turn and go off. 

5522. Did they appear to be armed? — Do you mean 
with muskets ? No, I did not observe it. 

5523. Did you hear any shots? — No shots. And 
immediately they turned away and ran back as fast as 
they could. I think nothing occui-red until about nine 
o’clock, when I heard the noise of glass breaking in 
some small streets that I have x-eferred to. I went up 
to see what it was, and by the time I had reached the 
place they had all gone. 

5524. Did you see any sign of injury ? — It was pretty 
dark. We saw no one. Shortly aftenvai-ds we turned 
again to the station. Thex-e was a considerable noise 
at the end of Barrack-street and Divis-street — breaking 
of glass, as if they were wrecking a house. 

5525. Were there two mobs ? — No, only one mob. 

5526. Which mob did they appear to be ? — I cannot 
say. 

5527. Had you any means of knowing which party 
they belonged to? — I do not know that I could 
say that, but I made several arrests. I went down 
and came upon them stealthily. The police made 
a rush at them suddenly, and arrested five or six of 
them. 

5528. Which police? — Both the local police and the 
eonstabulax-y. When we were coming down with the 
pi-isoners there was a large crowd at the end of Hamill- 
street, and as we passed thei-e a volley of stones was 
fired at us, and several of the constabulai-y were severely 
injux-ed. One or two persons were arrested there. 

5529. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — About how many 
were there in each mob ? — The street is so narrow that 
I cannot well say. 

5530. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were there 300? 
— I can fox-m no calculation. 

5531. Is that in the Pound district? — I think it 
must be. 

5532. You cleared that street? — Yes, we arrested 
five or six, and had them lodged in the police-office. 

5533. Do you know which party they belonged to ? 
— To the Pound party. 

5534. Have you any doubt of that? — I think not. 
I do not think the other party would be safe in that 
place. We returned to the barrack, and nothing else 
occurred that night. We got home somewhere about 
three o’clock in the morning. 

5535. Were the local police active? — Yes. 

5536. And made arrests ? — Yes. 

5537. The next day was Saturday ? Yes. I went 

fix-st of all to the police barrack in Albert-ci-escent. 
When I was there I got a list which had been made 
out — a list of the districts, and of the Magistrates 
assigned to each district, and I found that I was assigned 
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to the Hamill-street district, where I had been assaulted 
the evening before. I thought it was not fair to put me 
in such a position again. 

5538. Was there a meeting of Magistrates at which 
you were not present ? — I do not know ; I was willing, 
however, to comply with the arrangement. The dis- 
trict was Hamill-street, the lower end of Barrack -street, 
and the lower end of Millfield, and the entire of Mill- 
street. I placed twenty constabulary and three or four 
locals at the end of Chapel-lane, ten constabulary and 
three or four locals at King-street, and at Ilamill-street 
twenty of the constabulary, with five or six of the local 
police. The instructions I gave to the local police 
were, to take care that wherever parties were assem- 
bled together to ask them quietly to move on, in order 
that crowds might not assemble. In former riots these 
streets had been generally crowded and riotous. I 
stayed myself more about Ilamill-street, where I had 
the police more under my eye, and where it was likely 
to be riotous. I must say this for the local police, that 
certainly men could not do more than they did to carry 
out my instructions, and keep the streets clear. 

5539. Did they make arrests ? — It was not necessary. 
It was desirable that those parties who are inclined to 
be riotous should see that there was sufficient force to put 
them down ; and I have no doubt that seeing the con- 
stables attending to their instructions had a good effect. 

5540. There was no rioting in that district on that 
day?— On Saturday night there was no rioting, but, of 
course, there was great difficulty in getting the people 
to move on. 

5541. Were the mobs excited? — They were very 
much excited ; but by constant attention, and not allow- 
ing the mobs to assemble, we prevented any rioting. 

5542. On Sunday were you there? — I was, and 
there was no rioting. 

5543. On Monday were you there ?— On Monday I 
was there in the same district. 

5544. Was there any rioting on Monday? — On 
Monday I took the same course. My anxiety all along 
was to attend to the district, and to keep the people 
quietly in their houses. There was not a great deal of 
excitement. 

5545. Were you there during the day ? — I was not 
during the day. 

5546. Were you attending to your own business ? 

No, I was not. I was at Albert-crescent barrack. In 
the evening I went out and made the same arrange- 
ments. 

5547. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Where were you 
when the navvies were wrecking Brown -street schools ? 
— I was always up until four or five o’clock in the 
morning. I think I must have been in bed. It was 
early. I did not get down till twelve o’clock. 

5548. In point of fact you were not there at the 
time ? — No. 

5549. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there any 

arrangement made to have another Justice there? I 

think not. 

5550. Then the mobs might have rioted as much as 
they liked ? — No doubt of it, 

5551. And they managed to do so? — The Brown- 
street schools arc not in that district. I think Mr. 
Coulson had charge of the Brown-street district. 

5552. Are you aware, as a matter of fact, whether 
the Brown-street schools are on the right-hand side of 
the street? — Yes. 

5553. Was the National school in your district ? 

It was. There was a station at the top of Millfield, 
where it joins Mill-street. 

5554. At what time did you get back to your district 
on that Monday? — At five or six o’clock. 

t 5555. Was there any rioting then in the district ?— 
Nothing of importance. 

5556. What took place when you got back ? — Nothing 
very special took place. I was engaged the -whole 
night. 

5557. On Monday? — Yes, on Monday night. There 
was a good deal of firing all round — not immediately in 
the neighbourhood, but as it appeared to me between 
Brown-street, Barrack-street, and Millfield. 

5558. Did you attempt to get the arms ?— Hearing 



shots, we went to look for them, and we got none. The 
people appeared to be firing out of back-yards. 

5559. The Magistrates had a meeting on Monday, 
at which they determined to call out the military 
Yes. 

5560. Were you at the meeting? — Yes, I was. I 
think it was on that day, because I remember I went 
up to the barrack for a portion of the military and 
brought them down to Christ Church. 

5561. What took place in the evening after you went 
back ? — The whole evening was employed in keeping 
the streets free from parties gathering. 

5562. Did you see the Hussars that evening charging 
the Pound mob ? — I was not there. 

5563. Barrack-street was in your district? — Part of it. 

5564. Are you aware that after the charge of the 
Hussars the Pound mob made a raid through Barrack- 
street and Castle-street? — I was not there. 

5565. Do you know that they attacked Dr. Cooke’s 
meeting-house that evening ? — I heard of the attack. 

5566. When you got to your district there was no 
rioting ? — None. It was early in the afternoon. 

5567. Did you see the Sandy-row mob that evening ? 
— It could not reach where I was. 

5568. Did you hear that on that evening the Sandy- 
row mob went to hunt up the navvies ? — I did not hear 
that. 

5569. Did you hear that they came to a collision at 
St. Malachy’s chapel ? — I heard it afterwards. 

5570. In point of fact, there was no rioting in your 
distinct ? — No. 

5571. Your district was quiet? — I think I kept it 
quiet. My object was to prevent parties from assem- 
bling, and I succeeded in doing so. 

5572. What about the next day, Tuesday? — On 
Tuesday morning or evening I went to the Petty 
Sessions Court, and heard cases there. 

5573. Was there any Magistrate in charge of your 
district while you were at the Petty Sessions Court ? — 
None. 

5574. When the district was assigned to you was it 
contemplated that you should act in it day and night, 
and get no sleep ? — I do not know what was contem- 
plated, but in former riots the rioting was principally 
at night. 

5575. On Tuesday, the 16th, you were at Petty 
Sessions ? — Yes ; and a report came in that the ship- 
carpenters were robbing some gun-shops in High-street. 
It was determined to take immediate action, and three 
or four of the Magistrates went up to the barracks, each 
to get a party of military. I was instructed to take a 
party to the end of Townsend-street, the district I bad 
the first night, with the view of preventing them coming 
into Brown-street, as it was expected they would come 
in that direction. The people in Brown-street were 
greatly excited. The houses were wrecked on the pre- 
vious day, and it was thought the mobs would come 
down to Pound-street for retaliation. 

5576. Did the houses present the appearance of hav- 
ing been wrecked ? — Thoroughly wrecked. 

5577. Were the windows of the schoolhouse broken ? 
— They were. 

5578. Did the sashes appear to be smashed ? — I did 
not observe, but it looked like a place after stone- 
throwing. I was at the corner of Townsend-street to 
prevent parties coming from Brown-street and that 
neighbourhood to the Pound in retaliation. 

5579. Did yon suspect when the information was 
given to the Magistrates that the ship-carpenters had 
attacked the gun-shops that the intention was to reta- 
liate on the navvies? — Yes, or on those who were 
opposed to them. 

5580. And therefore it was suspected they would go 
into Pound-street? — That was my impression, and 
therefore I was the more anxious to take care that no 
collision should take place. 

5581. How many men had you with you ? — I had 
forty or fifty military, twenty of the constabulary, and 
perhaps half a dozen local constables. 

5582. What happened when you went into that dis- 
trict ? — The whole neighbourhood was greatly excited, 
and a great deal of firing was going on. 
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5583. Did you see it ? — I could not see the shots, 
but I heard them. 

5584. Did you see the smoke ? — No. There was no 
firing in the street. I was there from twelve o’clock in 
the day, and was endeavouring to keep the people in 
Townsend-street and Divis-street as quiet as possible. 
There was a large crowd at the end of Melbourne-street, 
which runs from Townsend-street to Brown-street. My 
utmost anxiety was to keep my eye fixed on them. 
They were not riotous; they were looking on. 

5585. Did you keep your eye fixed on them?— I did. 
Until about four o’clock in the afternoon there was 
nothing. 

5586. Did you make any arrests? — No; I had no 
occasion. 

5587. What took place then ? — About three or four 
o’clock a person came to me and stated they were 
wrecking some houses about the back of the Model 
School. 

5588. Did he say who were wrecking them? — He 
did not. I said I really could not leave my district, 
but if he would go to Captain Williams, at the Crescent 
barracks, he would give him a force. About an hour 
after he came back, and said that Captain Williams 
could not send a force. I then divided the constabulary 
and the military, and marched one portion of them up 
to the street called Millford-street, at the back of the 
Model School, and found the place had been fearfully 
attacked. They had cleared off everything. 

5589. Did this man say what party was wrecking 
it? — He did not; but he told me that a party was 
wrecking, and that there were others gone to wreck 
another place. I brought the military and police to the 
street at the Methodist chapel, so as to be as near as 
possible to my other station, and by walking backwards 
and forwards I looked after both. Ultimately, I ad- 
vanced all the police near the Methodist chapel, and 
left the military at the end of Townsend-street. 

5590. There was no riot? — No. About three or 
four in the morning Mr. M'Cance, who was stationed 
at the Durham-street end of the Pound, kindly came 
and relieved me. 

5591. Now we come to Wednesday, the 17th of 
August ; were you at a meeting of Magistrates on Wed- 
nesday? — I attended a meeting of Magistrates at Albert- 
crescent on that day, when it was decided to make a 
search for arms. 

5592. Had you been in your district at the time when 
that decision was come to? — Not on that day. 

5593. Was there any persou in your district — any 
Justice in charge of it? — Not to my knowledge ; but I 
think there was a party of police there. 

5594. Did you assist afterwards at the search? — 
I did. 

5595. How many Magistrates were present at the 
search ? — I suppose there may have been six or seven. 

5596. Were there not men of all arms there, police 
and military? — Yes, the districts that were searched were 
surrounded by the military. 

5597. Was Sandy-row searched? — The search was 
from Durham-street, round by the Falls-road, to Albert- 
street. 

5598. Does that include a portion of the Pound ? — 
Yes, the greater part of it. 

5599. Does it include all Sandy-row ? — It does not 
exiend to Sandy-row proper. 

5600. Why did you not search Sandy-row ? — Because 
we had not enough of men. 

5601. Was Sandy-row omitted from the search ? — It 
is right to explain why. 

5602. Is there a street called Sandy-row? — There 
is a street called Sandy-row, which has that name 
upon it. 

5603. Tea-lane runs into it? — Yes. 

5604. Was the street called Sandy-row searched? — 
It was not searched. The observation was made at the 
time that it was unfair to search the Pound and not 
search Sandy- row ; but the greater portion of the firing 
that was from the Sandy-row people had occurred in 
that district from the Boyne Bridge to where the bar- 
racks are. That portion of the town is inhabited 
entirely by the Protestant party ; and as the most firing 



had occurred in that district, it was thought it should Ninth Dat. 
be searched before any other. 

5605. In point of fact, the resolution was to make a Nov embe r 22. 

search ; and as a selection must be made, it was resolved David Taylor, esq. 
to search the place where the most firing took place ? — j.p. ’ 

Precisely so. 

5606. Twenty-one stand of arms, besides pistols, 
were obtained ? — Yes. 

5607. I believe at the time of that search an attack 
by the shipwrights, as we will call them for shortness, 
on the navvies was going on at the docks ? — I cannot 
say. 

5608. Where did you first hear of that attack? — 

When I was at the police barracks a number of gentle- 
men came up to say the navvies were in great danger ; 
and I heai'd that Mr. Lyon? was sent down with a 
party of military, with the view of preventing anything 
occurring. 

5609. How long have you been in Belfast ? — Twenty- 
three years. 

5610. Do you know the place where the ship-car- 
penters work ? — It is by the Queen’s Island, not alto- 
gether on the island. 

5611. From that side of the river people pull over 
in boats ? — Yes. 

5612. In ferry boats? — Yes ; either that or they can 
come through Ballymacarrett, and over the Queen’s- 

5613. Do not the shipwrights who live on this side 
cross to their work in boats ? — I have heard so. 

5614. You say that Mr. Lyons was sent? — 'Yes, and 
I heard that he went as far as he could go. 

5615. Did you go back to your district that night? — 

I did. 

5616. Was there any rioting there? — Yes. 

5617. There lvas rioting on Wednesday? — Yes. On 
Thursday about twelve o’clock I was at the police 
barrack at Albert-crescent. Two gentlemen came to 
me. One of them was a special constable. 

5618. Were you at the swearing in of the special 
constables ? — No, I was on duty outside always. This 
gentleman told me that it was necessary to send police 
up to Millford-street, or that neighbourhood, as there 
was some property being burned. I immediately went 
with a party of twenty police, and when we reached the 
place all we could see was a number of little children 
round what appeared to be the remains of a large fire 
in an open space of ground. The children, when they 
saw us, of course, ran away. 

5619. In these riots, as far as your experience goes, 
do women and children take part ? — They do. 

5620. And the women are as bad as the men, I sup- 
pose ? — I think they are. 

5621. Are they worse ? — They certainly were worse. 

In this case they were chiefly children. I went round 
the houses, and told the people to keep their children 
inside. 

5622. Did you find your advice attended to ? — They 
seemed to appreciate what I said. I may say this for 
the most of the people, that really they seemed to 
object to the rioting. I think that the great bulk of the 
people are opposed to the riots altogether. There are 
just five or six hundred people on both sides who con- 
tinue them. 

5623. Don’t you think that the respectable people 
could stop them ? — It is very difficult to say. 

5624. What do you mean by the respectable people? 

— I mean the respectable portion of the lower order 
who live in the localities where the riots are carried on. 

5625. Did you hear the evidence that the people in 
Donegall-place cheered on the illegal procession at 
M'Connell’s funeral with arms in their hands ? — I did, 
and I was much surprised to hear it. 

5626. Were they respectable people in Donegall- 
place ? — Most unquestionably. I may state, so far as 
my intercourse has gone with the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rioting, that the great majority of them 
were opposed to the riotous proceedings, and anxious for 
peace and quiet. On coming to Millford-street I ob- 
served a hearse at a door, and on inquiring of the 
people I was informed it was for the purpose of removing 
the body of a man who had been shot. 
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5627. What was his name? — Hepburn, I believe. 
This was about one o’clock, and there was then a con- 
siderable number of people about the place. I went 
into the house, made some inquiries, and saw the corpse. 
The man had lived for a couple of days after being shot. 
I said I could not allow them to remove the body until 
there was a coroner’s inquest, and I sent the hearse away. 
I understood afterwards that the police had informed the 
coroner, and that it had been arranged to hold an inquest 
at three o’clock. I went back after that hour, and it 
appeared to have been arranged to have the funeral at 
four o’clock. There was a considerable number of 
people present, and I addressed myself to a Homan 
Catholic clergyman who was there. I had some con- 
versation with him about the propriety of keeping the 
people away, and he quite concurred with me ; and he 
in every way seemed anxious that none but the imme- 
diate relatives of the deceased should go with the funeral. 
I waited for some time until the party who had been 
sent for the hearse returned, and stated that the hearse 
had gone somewhere else. As it was late it was then 
agreed it would be better to defer the funeral till next 
morning, and I learned that then such a large crowd 
had gathered that the clergyman positively declined to 
go with it if the parties did not stop away. I believe 
they took the corpse to Iiannastown, instead of bring- 
ing it to Friar’s Bush. 

5628. Were you present at the meeting of Magis- 
trates on the morning of the 18th, when the discussion 
took place about the funerals? — I was not; I was at my 
district. 

5629. Arc you aware that there was a meeting of 
Magistrates ? — No. 

5630. Did you see M'Connell’s funeral at all? — I 
ffid not. 

5631. Did any further rioting take place on Thurs- 
day, the 18th? — No; I think not. I think when I 
went to my district all was quiet. 

5632. Was there any rioting on the 19ih ? — I think 
there was no rioting on the 19th, and it has not been 
continued since. 

5633. Are the people still in an excited state ? — 
I have been making inquiries, and I think the excite- 
ment has subsided in a great measure. 

5634. Do you think that the additional police force 
in town has been instrumental in suppressing it? — I 
think so. 

5635. Would it be judicious to take away that force ? 
— I think it ought not to be taken away at present. 

5636. To what do you attribute the continuance of 
those riots ? — I should say on the first Friday night the 
rioting was brought to an end. On Saturday and Sun- 
day there really was no rioting, and it was the opinion 
of all the Magistrates that we had got over it. There 
can be no doubt that, on the second week, the rioting 
originated altogether with that attack that was made 
on Brown-street schools. 

5637. By the navvies ?— Yes. 

5638. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But was that the 
result of previous excitement or irritation of feeling ? 
— I cannot say what the cause was. 

5639. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What brought 
them there on the 15th? — I cannot tell. I did not see 
them. 

5640. Mr. Commissioner Barhy. — So far as any 
overt acts were concerned, Saturday and Sunday were 
quiet? — Yes. 

5641. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And the riots 
broke out again by the attack of the navvies on Brown- 
street schools ? — Yes. 

5642. Do you know the local police force ? — I do, 
very well. 

5643. Are you acquainted with their arrangements? 
— Yes ; I was Chairman of the Police Committee for 
three or four years, and until Mr. Black was ap- 
pointed. 

5644. Do you consider the police an efficient force ? 
— I think for the ordinary purposes of a city police 
they are admirable. 

5645. That is for taking up drunk and disorderly 
persons ? — I think our town, taken as a whole, is as 
peaceable and orderly as any in the kingdom except 



when the riots break out. I think property is as safe 
and I believe the streets are as orderly, and the traffic 
as well arranged, as in any other place. I believe that 
personal property is quite safe. 

5646. Is the town subject to outrages such as those 
of August last? — For some years past it has been. 

5647. Do you think the local police an efficient force 
to suppress riots of that description ? — It is right for 
me to put it in this way. When these riots occur, the 
local police are in a sense disorganized. They are 
taken from under the control of their chiefs, and placed 
under the Magistrates. 

5648. Do you think that judicious ?— I think it is 
injudicious. I am aware of a circumstance referred to 

by Mr. Black when a riot occurred some years ago 

about as serious a riot in the way of robbery and plun- 
der as ever occurred, although the parties were all on 
one side. 

5649. Do you mean they were all inclined for 
plunder ? — It was not a political or party riot. The 
local force most admirably dispersed that mob. 

5659. Do you think that the local force would have 
acted better with Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green if the 
Magistrates had not interfered ? — I think they would 
have been more useful. I think if they had been 
allowed to remain under the direction and control of 
their own officers it would have been better. 

5651. Then you think you did damage to the local 
police you had under your control? — I do not. I don’t 
mean to say that Mr. Green and Mr. M‘K it trick are 
to take charge of the whole of them. 

5652. Well, what are they to do? — Mr. Green and 
Mr. M'Kittrick are really set aside entirely at these 
riots. 

5653. Do you mean to say that their authority is 
made nothing of? — Precisely so. 

5654. Do you mean to say that a Magistrate goes 
and commands the men without the order going through 
their officers ? — As regards myself, the plan I took was 
this — I went to either Mr. Green or Mr. M'Kittrick, 
and told him where I was going to, and said I would 
be obliged to him to send me so many men to such a 
place. 

5655. Was that proper? — I think it was. 

5656. Would you consider that removing Mr. 
Green or Mi - . M'Kittrick from their position? — I 
would not. 

5657. Did any other Magistrate do that ? — I don’t 
know what the other Magistrates did. I know that Mr. 
Green and Mr. M'Kittriek had charge of no men. 

5658. Were their men taken from them ? — Yes, they 
were allocated to others. 

5659. But you know that Mr. Green and Mr. M'Kit- 
trick are only two men ? — Yes. 

5660. Well, isn’t it utterly impossible for them to go 
to more than two places ? — I agree with you. 

5661. Well, if the force is to be divided into ten 
bodies, Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green could only go 
with two of them? — But they are removed entirely 
from having the control and direction of the men. 

5662. Who removed them ? — I think the Magistrates 
take charge of the men. 

5663. Do you consider the police, in any event, 
whether Mr. Green and Mr. M'Kittrick are with them 
always or not, sufficient to quell a riot ? — No. 

5664. Do you consider the police force sufficient both 
for ordinary and for extraordinary occasions, and for 
the contingencies that may arise and have arisen ? — 
They are not sufficient. 

5665. How many men would be required? — We 
would require 400 men. I think the force might be 
greatly improved, both in numbers and efficiency, and 
in organization and training. 

5666. Do you know anything of the arrangement of 
the metropolitan police in Dublin ? — I do, a little. 

5667. Is it better than the arrangement here ? — The 
force is better disciplined. 

5668. Would you rather see the same system here? 
Would you like to see the police under one head ? — I 
would like to see them under a police Magistrate or 
Commissioner — a gentleman who would take charge of 
them at all times, and who would, in the case of any 
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emergency, have the power of commanding the con- 
stabulary. 

5669. Do you think he should be a Magistrate sit- 
ting judicially ? — No ; I think not. I think he should 
be a person able to command the constabulary as well 
as the local force. 

5670. When you say 400 men, do you take into con- 
sideration the fact that constabulary are at present 
stationed in the town ? Do you think they should re- 
main ? — I see no objection. They are very useful. 

5671. And you think 400 men would be necessary? 
J think it would be desirable to have them. 

5672. Do you think the commissioner or gentleman 
•over the police should be independent of local influence ? 
— Most unquestionably. 

5673. And should not take part in the various dis- 
cussions that have gone on from time to time in the 
town ? — Yes. 

5674. And that he should not be supposed to be a 
religious or political partisan ? — He should be neither. 

5675. And should do his duty, fearing and caring 
for no party ? — Decidedly. 

5676. Do you think that man should be appointed 
•by the Government or the Corporation ? — I think there 
would be difficulty in pleasing both parties either way. 
I think he should be a stranger, whoever he is. 

5677. And that he should as far as possible remain 
one ? — Yes. 

5678. Do you think he should be appointed by the 
Government or the Town Council ? — I think it makes 
little difference, if we get a good man. 

5679. Who would be likely to give the best man, do 
■you think ? — I think either party would be competent 
to choose. 

5680. Who would be inclined to give the best man ? 
— If it rested with the Town Council, I would have 
this much confidence in them, that they would select a 
suitable man. 

5681. Whom do you think the people would have 
most confidence in ? — I have no doubt they would have 
■more confidence in the Government appointment. 

5682. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Is not there a con- 
siderable section who would distrust a man simply be- 
cause he was appointed by the Town Council ? I don’t 
say it is just, but is it the fact? — I think it is the fact. 
It was stated here with regard to the local police that it 
was no matter what they were if they were appointed 
by the Town Council — even if they were principally 
Roman Catholic — they would not give satisfaction ; 
and Mr. Lyons said that if the council appointed 
angels they would not give satisfaction. I am afraid 
that it is not so much on account of themselves as their 
employers. 

5683. Then you think there is dissatisfaction with 
the local police? — The local police don’t possess the 
confidence, as far as I know, of the Catholic population ; 
•but that does not arise so much from the men them- 
selves, I think, for I never heard of a charge oi par- 
tiality against them. I think it is simply because they 
are employed by the Town Council. 

5684. Therefore, don’t you think the Town Council 
should not have the appointment ? — I merely state the 
fact that this want of confidence arises from their being 
appointed by the Town Council. 

5685. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— A re you aware 
that there are divisional Magistrates in Dublin ? — I am. 

5686. How often do you attend the Petty Sessions as 
a justice? — Ido not attend latterly very much; but I 
may state that Mr. Lyons gives a great deal of time to 
the business. He is there almost every day, and I 
always felt that relieved me very much. 

5687. Do you think it would relieve you more if there 
were two paid Magistrates, appointed to discharge 
the duties, and if the common Magistrates were not 
called on to adjudicate — would that be an improve- 
ment or otherwise ? — I have never heard any com- 
plaints about the way in which justice has been admin- 
istered here; but I am of the opinion that one stipen- 
diary Magistrate, with the assistance of the local 
Magistrates, could do thebusiness, and very likely would 
give confidence to the people in the administration of 
justice. 



5688. Is there any arrangement among the unpaid Ninth Day. 

justices as to who shall attend at particular times, or as _ 

to attending in turn ? — No ; and I think that is a fault. Nov embe r 22 . 
There is no question they had it in their power to do David Taylor, esq. 
that if they chose. j.p. ’ 

5689. Do you know that in some towns in Ireland 
where there are unpaid Magistrates it is customary to 
arrange so that the attendance of two men shall always 
be insured ? — I know in Cork there is one Stipendiary- 
Magistrate, and it is the practice of the other justices to 
arrange by turn. 

5690. Do you think that a judicious course ? — I do. 

I think it is very proper. 

5691. Supposing the justices to do that here, would 
the arrangement work better than the present system ? 

— It would. 

5692. Would that system be better than two paid 
Magistrates — relieving the unpaid Magistrates alto- 
gether ? — I am not competent to give an opinion. 

5693. Do you think it would in any way tend to 
strengthen the conviction of a certain portion of the 
population that they would get justice if there were 
Magistrates of the Roman Catholic persuasion ? — I have 
already said that I have heard of no complaints of either 
party as to want of justice. 

5694. Is there any dissatisfaction ? — Not as regards 
the Magistrates. 

5695. Only as regards the police ? — Yes. 

5696. Then you do not believe that there is any dis- 
satisfaction with regard to the Magistrates? — I have 
heard of none. 

5697. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear 
Mr. Kennedy say yesterday that the Magistrates feel 
themselves in this position — that a Roman Catholic 
Magistrate has to appear to lean to a Sandy-row man, 
and a Protestant Magistrate to a Pound man — don’t 
you think that that is an unfortunate state of circum- 
stances ? — I must say that is not my opinion as to the 
position of the Magistrates. So far as I have observed 
myself, I never knew a Magistrate biassed in the 
slightest degree with regard to religious opinions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

5698. How often have you been at Petty Sessions 
during the last twelve months ? — I cannot say ; 1 have 
not been there very much latterly. 

5699. Have you sat twelve times to your knowledge ? 

— I think I must ; I cannot specify the number of times. 

I should have gone oftener only for Mr. Lyons, who 
attended so regularly as to release others. 

5700. You have given your opinion as to the con- 
fidence of the people in the Petty Sessions Court — will 
you take upon you to say that you sat twelve times there 
last year ? — The basis on which I found my opinion is 
simply my own observation. I have heard no complaints. 

5701. Do you speak of your observation in the court ? 

— No, in my general intercourse with society. 

5702. Was it in the Town Council ? — I had no inter- 
course with the Town Council. 

5703. Are you the Mayor elect ? — No. 

5704. I ask you again have you been twelve times at 
the Petty Sessions Court during the last year? — I am 
not sure. 

5705. Have you been six times ? — I have been there 
more than six times. 

5706. Will you say that you have?— I have. 

5707. Are you sure? — I am not prepared to say, but 
I think I have been oftener than that. I base my 
knowledge not on my experience at the Petty Ses- 
sions Court or the Town Council, but on my intercourse 
with society. 

5708. Do you speak with respect to the people ? — 

With all I came in contact with. 

5709. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D id you hear Mr. 

Ferguson say he was constantly canvassed by one class 
of persons to attend at the court, in order that they 
might get justice? — I was not present when he said that. 

5710. Mr. Hamill. — Were you ever asked to go? — 

On one occasion, and one only. 

5711. Did you go on that occasion? — I did not. I 
certainly would object to go when I was asked to go. 

5712. How many of the local police did you see in 
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Sandy-row on Monday, the 8th of August ? — I did not 
count them. There were a number of them there. 

5713. Were there a dozen? — I cannot tell. I did 
not count them. 

5714. Are you a member of the Police Committee? 
— Not now ; I was. 

5715. Did you see the effigy burning? — I did. 

5716. Was any other Magistrate there? — Not at 
first ; Mr. Orme afterwards joined me. 

5717. Did you with that police' force take that effigy 
from these people, or attempt to take it? — No. 

5718. You allowed them to take it home burned ? — 
When I saw the effigy I had no police with me. You 
will understand that I came in upon Sandy-row about 
the middle of it, and was obliged to stand till the people 
went past. 

5719. And you saw the police after that? — No ; not 
till I got to the bridge, where the police were. 

5720. Did you know any of the people you saw in 
the crowd ? — I did not. 

5721. Were they natives or strangers ? — I could not 
tell. 

5722. Did you inquire of the police if they knew the 
people ? — I did not. 

5723. Do you not know, as a member of the Town 
Council, that it was the duty of the police to know the 
people on their beat ? — I believe the Belfast police have 
a pretty good general knowledge of the people on then- 
beats. 

5724. Did you ask them if they knew any of the 
people ? — No. 

5725. Did you hear a drum or a fife ? — None. 

5726. Did you hear shots? — I did not. 

5727. Did you not think that was a dangerous mob ? 
— I did not. I thought there was no danger. 

5728. Did you think it an exceedingly disgraceful 
mob ? — I did ; and I felt afraid it would lead to bad 
consequences. 

5729. Did you think it was a provoking mob, and 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace ? — No ; not that 
night. 

5730. Did you on that night communicate what you 
had seen ? — Mr. Orme was there, and I thought if any- 
thing further was to be done he was there to do it. 

5731. And you did not take any action? — I did not 
take the responsibility. 

5732. Did you hear any one tell the people to amuse 
themselves, but not to cross the bridge ? — No. I did 
not go there the next day, nor did I know that the 
proceedings were repeated till the day after. 

5733. Did you go there the next night?— I did not. 

5734. You heard what occurred then? — Not till I 
saw it in the newspaper. 

5735. Did you go into the Brown-street schools ? — 
I did not ; I merely said that as I went past I saw the 
windows broken. 

5736. Did you think that crowd in Sandy-row, on 
the 8th August, was a lawful meeting in the streets, 
taking into account time, place, and circumstances ? — 
No ; of course not. 

5737. And yet you did not put the police, your 
servants, into motion to discover any of the parties, and 
to endeavour to bring them to justice? That is your 
evidence? — The evidence is what I have told you. I 
told you that the crowd dispersed within twenty mi- 
nutes, without any effort on the part of the police. 

5738. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— C ould the people 
in the Pound have seen them ?— They must have seen 
them on the top of the bridge. 

5/39. Mr. Hamill . — That was not likely to lead. to 
peaceful feelings ? — Quite the contrary. 

5740. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— You do not know 

how the effigy was dressed?— No; it was nearly all 
burned by the time I saw it. I saw nothing but the legs. 

5741. Mr. llamill .— Do you know Malvern-street ?— 

I do not. 



5742. Did you hear that 
wrecked ? — I did not. 

5743. And the desks taken 
not. I may have heard of it, 

5744. Did you hear that c 



the schools there were 

out and burned ? — I did 
but certainly not at the 

>n Monday morning, the 



8th of August, and on Saturday morning, the 17th- the 
windows of St. Malachy’s church were broken by 
stones ? — I heard that the windows were broken, but I 
do not remember the day. 

5745. Did you hear of the Bankmore Penitentiary 
being attacked ?— I heard so. 

5746. Did you hear that the Pound people com- 
plained that their wives and daughters, and children 
were beaten ? — 

5747. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If your object 
be to show that acts of the most savage ferocity were 
committed on both sides, it is quite unnecessary to pur- 
sue this line of cross-examination. 

5748. Mr. Hamill — Did you hear that at six o’clock 
on the morning of that day the wives and children and 
sisters of the people of Pound-street were beaten when 
they were going peaceably to their work ? — I did not. 
I remember, in the police court, on Saturday, some party 
told us that the mill-workers had been beaten, and that 
they could not go to their work. 

5749. Arc not the respectable people in Belfast all 
anxious to be protected from these outrages ?■ — I always 
said so, and my experience distinctly is, that the great 
mass of the people are opposed to these riotous pro- 
ceedings. 

5750. Are not the riots occasioned by people that 
come from a distance ? — I think so. On Monday I told 
Mr. Green to send the men who were usually there, 
and that they might be able to tell whether any of the 
parties who seemed inclined to be troublesome belonged 
to the neighbourhood. 

5 751. Did j'ou hear one pei-son state that four or five 
of the Roman Catholic local police were with you at 
Townsend-street, and that they were the people you say 
did their duty ? — There are two constables, I am happy 
to have the opportunity of saying, exerted themselves 
to the utmost ; one of these was a Roman Catholic and 
the other a Protestant. 

5752. Was it not a great omission of duty — I will 
not say on your part more than on that of your brother 
Magistrates — that Sandy-row was not searched for 
arms ? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Taylor has explained 
that they searched where they expected to find the 
greater number of fire-arms. 

Mr. Taylor. — Sandy-row proper is on the other side of 
the bridge ; but the district from the bridge to Albert- 
crescent is inhabited by Protestants. 

5753. Mr. Hamill. — Don’t you know that the people 
whogenerallyjoinedtheDurham-streetpartycameacross 
the Boyne Bridge from Sandy-row ? — I do not know. I 
was not there. There is no question they were Pro- 
testants ; but whether they came from Sandy-row or 
not I cannot say. 

5754. Is not Sandy-row the great district where the 
fighting Protestants may be said to be located ? — I think 
it is chiefly occupied by Protestants; but there are other 
parts of the town where Protestants live. 

5755. Did you hear the evidence of General Haines ? 
— I did not. 

5756. Did you read Colonel Lightfoot’s evidence ? — 
I did. 

5757. Did you read Corporal Casey’s evidence ?— I 
may have done so. 

5758. Did you hear that they said, that after McCon- 
nell’s funeral party returned, and was going over the 
Boyne Bridge, they fired off a volley in the presence of 
the military ? — I did not hear it. I may have read it. 

5759. In your district was there a house occupied by 
a man named Melville ? — No, that was in Divis-street- 
I was stationed there on two nights. 

5760. Did you hear that two persons were shot out 
of that house ? — I heard that two persons were shot 
from a house kept by a man named Melville. 

5761. Did you know that two people were injured ? 
— I remember seeing one lad, named Harkin, who was 
injured. 

5762. Didn’t the people ask you to go and search 
Melville’s house, and you refused ? — They did not ask 
me to search it. 

5763. Did they tell you that they had seen men firing 
out of the house, and that two persons were wounded ? 
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They did. Mr. M'Cance had charge of that district, 

and whether the parties went to him or not I cannot 
say. I remember taking down the name of a party 
when be said he saw the shot. I was not asked to go 
and search the house. It was not in my district. I 
told them to call down the next day at the Petty Sessions 
Court and to give information there. 

5764. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had not that 
house just been wrecked? — I am not aware. 

5765. Mr. Hamill — Did they not point to the house 
as that out of which the shot was fired ? — They said 
that it was fired out of the house of a brass-founder of 
the name of Melville. 

5766. Did they not ask you to go to the house ? — 
They did not. 

5767. Were you asked to go to Melville’s house? — • 
I was not. When the young man was brought to his 
brother’s house some parties said he was shot by some 
one out of a brass-founder’s house (Melville’s), and I 
was not asked to go to that brass-founder’s. I did not 
act of myself, because it was not in my district, and it 
was not necessary to take immediate action. 

5768. Are you aware, as a Magistrate, whether any 
search was made for the guns that were in the broad 
daylight taken out of Neill’s shop ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

5769. Were you present when an amnesty was pro- 
posed ? — I was not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sea. 

5770. Can you account for the appointment by mis- 
take of the five Roman Catholics we have now in the 
police force out of 160 — can you account for that series 
of blunders, amounting to five ? — I do not know how it 
is, but I won’t admit it is by mistake or design. If 
you wish to know my experience of appointing consta- 
bles I will tell you. 

5771. Were you chairman of the police committee in 
1857? — I was chairman of the police committee in 
1859. I was some three or fours years chairman. 

5772. At that time were you not aware that Messrs. 
Lynch and Smytlie reported that one cause of the riots 
was to the effect that there were only six or seven 
Roman Catholics in a force of 150? — I heard so. 

5773. Were you aware that the police were supposed 
to sympathize with Sandy-row and not with the Pound ? 
— It was said so. 

5774. Don’t you consider there was great reason for 
complaint with regard to the extraordinary dispropor- 
tion of one sect as compared with the other ?— -A com- 
plaint has been made of that since ever I remember. 

5775. Was there any attempt made to remedy that 
grievance so constantly complained of? — I don’t know 
how it could be remedied. 

5776. By advertising in the newspapers that certain 
local constables would be appointed, and giving all 
parties notice that they should apply ? — When I was 
chairman of the committee I always told the chief con- 
stable that when a good man presented himself he 
should take his name, and in that way be able to bring 
him up when required. 

5777. Did you ever see finer men than the consta- 
bulary force, some of whom are in court here ? — I have 
a high opinion of them. 

5778. And don’t you know that the majority are 
Roman Catholics ? — I don’t know their religion. 

5779. Did you ever see as fine men in your life as 
the Dublin metropolitan police ? — They are, certainly, 
fine men. 

5780. Doix’t you know the biggest in them are Roman 
Catholics ?■ — I don’t know. I don’t think a man’s size 
depends on his religion, nor his religion on his size. 

5781. Do you know that stalwart individual, Isaac 
Joseph Murphy, the representative of the Saxon giant ? 
lou don’t agree with him, I suppose, that the Catholics 
are genei-ally small and the Protestants large ? — I don’t 
know. The case I referred to, where I had two local 
constables, the Catholic was much the larger of the 
two. 

5782. Do you know with regal’d to the mistake of 
appointing these five Catholics? — I don’t say it is a 
mistake. 



5783. Mr. Sea. — Don’t you know that no such mis- Ninth Day. 

take has been made in any other department of Town 

Council employment ? — I won’t admit that it is through November 22 . 

mistake, or any intention whatever. David Taylor, esq., 

5784. Isn’t it the fact that the Town Council has J.r. 
been in a conspiracy against the Roman Catholic 
population ? — I can assure you, for my part, I am no 
conspirator. 

5785. In point of fact, isn’t Alderman Lindsay likely 
to be Mayor, and isn’t the police force more likely to be 
under the control of Alderman Lindsay, as Mayor, than 
under your control ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We may take that for 
granted. 

5786. Mr. Sea. — Isn’t the Mayor the Town Council 
Commissioner of Police ? — He is the chief Magistrate 
of the borough. 

5787. _ Doesn’t he command Mr. Green and Mr. 

MTvittrick and all other members of the force ? — I 
don’t say his prerogatives extend to that. He is chair- 
man of the council when it meets. I think the local 
police would be more efficient for general purposes if 
they were under a police Magistrate. 

5788. If the Town Council had the patronage, would 
they probably appoint a proper person to be Commis- 
sioner of Police ?— I think they would. I think that 
in the appointment of Captain Shaw they made a most 
admii-able appointment. 

5789. Do you believe, standing there, that any 
Roman Catholic in Ireland, no matter how qualified, 
would have a chance of being appointed Commissioner 
of Police by the Town Council? — I don’t think he would. 

5790. Don’t you know that the Roman Catholics 
are four and a half millions to one and a quarter 
million of Protestants in Ireland ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barr? We don’t require the 

Census Returns brought in. 

5791. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think 
that no amount of qualification would induce the Town 
Council to appoint a Roman Catholic ? — What I 
wish to convey is that if a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic equal in every other respect presented them- 
selves, I believe the Protestant would be appointed. 

5792. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Suppose a Pro- 

testant appears qualified to act — is a good man, and fit 
for the office — and suppose a Roman Catholic appears 
more fit for the office, who would be preferred ? — That 
presumes that you cannot get a Protestant as good as a 
Catholic. I believe if one was as good as the other — if 
they were equal — the Protestant would be preferred. 

5793. Supposing there was a good man fit for the 
work, who was a Protestant, and supposing there was 
a Roman Catholic, whose qualifications were higher, 
who would be appointed? — I am persuaded they would 
not appoint a Catholic ; for this reason, that the Pro- 
testants have to be satisfied as well as the Catholics, 
and they being the larger number in this town have as 
good a right to be pleased as the others. 

5794. Mr. Sea. — Don’t you believe, too, that the 
chances w'ould be ten to one against a Protestant who 
is a liberal ? — I do not know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham, 

5795. When you saw the effigy, the crowd was 
coming from the bridge ?— Coming from the bridge. 

5796. And proceeding towards Sandy-row? — To- 
wards Sandy-row. 

5797. Did you hear any noise ? — It was mere fun. 

5798. Did you hear it said that as the Government 
were allowing others to put up a statue in Dublin, they 
were burning the effigy here?— I heard so afterwards. 

5799. Mr. Coinmissioner Barry Do I understand 

you to advocate this proposition, that, assuming there was 
an illegal procession in Dublin, therefore there ought 
to be any number of illegal processions in Belfast, and 
that houses may be wrecked, persons assaulted, and 
lives taken with impunity ? 

5800. Mr. Exham. — No; I maintain no such proposi- 
tion. But the majority of the ratepayei’s in Belfast are 
Protestants. They should be taken into account ; and 
when it is said that you ought to hand over the appoint- 
mentof a Commissioner to the Government which allows 

T 2 
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an illegal procession in Dublin and quarrels with a 
procession in Belfast which is alleged to be illegal, I 
object on their behalf. I want equal dealings with 
q., both parties. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry I understand Mr. 

Exham’s position now. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you appear for the 
Protestant ratepayers of Belfast ? 

5801. Mr. Exham . — I appear for a certain number of 
ratepayers, whose names I shall be prepared to hand in 
to-morrow morning. 

5802. You believed that Brown-street, where the 
schools were attacked, was under the control of Mr. 
Coulson ? — Mr. Coulson had charge of them. 

5803. Did you happen to see Mr. Coulson on the 
morning that it happened ? — I do not remember. He 
was, I have no doubt, there all the previous night. 
That occurred in the morning. 

5804. Was it part of Mr. Coulson’s duty to make 
arrangements for the protection of that district ?— I 
think not. It was generally expected that it would 
keep quiet during the day. 

5805. You say for ordinary purposes the present 
number of the local police is sufficient? — Yes; for I 
don’t believe there is a more orderly town in the king- 
dom than Belfast, except on extraordinary occasions. 

5806. Has it been the habit, in anticipation of events 
in the north, to send down extra forces to Belfast and 
other places? — Not to my own knowledge. 

5807. As a Magistrate, are you not aware that it is 
the habit for some years, on the 1st of July, to send 
down an additional force of constabulary to Belfast and 
the neighbourhood ? — I think it is done. The Govern- 
ment, I believe, have sent down additional forces. 

5808. Don’t you know that the ratepayers have not 
been taxed for the additional police? — I always under- 
stood that we had to contribute the half of the expense 
of if. 

5809. Would you think it desirable to keep 400 
men ? — If we had such a force in town, it would likely 
prevent riots occurring ; and I am afraid that with the 
present feeling that exists it would not be safe to leave 
the town with a less force than 400 men. 

5810. Then, according to your view, you think it 
would be advisable for the ratepayers to undergo the 
additional taxation for the sake of having the peace 
preserved ? — I think that such a force should be here, 
however they are supported. The riots never came to 
such a head in the town before. 

5811. Until this unfortunate business of August, the 
arrangements made annually preserved the peace of the 
town ? — Certainly ; the riots never came to such a head. 

5812. But there has been always, more or less rioting 
at a particular time of the year? — Yes. 

5813. Now, in any town, would you think it de- 
sirable to increase the local force because these riots 
take place? — No town in the north is circumstanced 
like this. I would want the police under one chief, and 
I have stated my reason for it. I understand that, with 
the exception of London, the city police in England are 
generally under the control of the Corporations. 

5814. Are you not aware that the chiefs of the police 
are elected by the local Magistrates? — Of my own 
knowledge I don’t know that the chiefs are selected by 
the local Magistracy. 

5815. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know that 
it is not customary in England to knock persons’ brains 

out about things that occurred two hundred years ago ? 

I am not aware. I think it would be difficult to satisfy 
both parties here, whether the Government had the ap- 
pointment or the Town Council. 

5816. Mr. Exham — Would the Town Council ap- 
point an efficient person ? — I should hope so. I think 
Captain Shaw gave satisfaction to all parties. 

5817. Is it your opinion that Government would ap- 
point partisans of their own ? — That is the reason I 
would fear that the appointment of a Liberal Govern- 
ment would displease the Conservatives, and the ap- 
pointment of a Conservative Government would not 
please the Liberals. 



5818. Do you think that the Town Council would 

appoint as efficient a person as the Government ? I 

think the council would appoint as efficient a man as 
the Government. 

5819. Is it your opinion that the owners of property 
are anxious to have the peace preserved, or anxious to 
promote the riots? — There can be only one answer to 
that question. 

5820. Should the owners of property be consulted in 
the appointment of the officer to be intrusted with the 
charge of the police to protect their property ? I ask 
you as a Magistrate and a citizen here ? — I think it 
would be advisable that the party to be appointed should 
possess the confidence of owners of property. 

5821. Should the owners of property have a voice 
in the appointment ? — Yes, you would be more likely 
to get a person in whom they would have confidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

5822. When you came on the top of the Boyne 
Bridge, as far as I understand, the police were drawn 
across it to prevent the people going over ? — Yes. 

5823. Were the locals behind them ? — I forget their 
position. 

5824. Were they discharging their duty? — They 
were there under the charge of Mr. M'Kittrick, and I 
presume discharging their duty. I had no reason to 
complain of them. 

5825. Did Captain Shaw give universal satisfaction ? 
— I think so. 

5826. And, although he gave universal satisfaction, 
did that put a stop to Mr. Rea harping against the 
local police ? — I will not give an opinion on that subject. 

5827. Are they both an impartial and efficientforce? — 
I believe so, and no men could discharge their duties 
more faithfully. 

5828. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H aving regard 
to their numbers, they are efficient ? — Yes. I say so 
because I don’t know of any one complaining of their 
partiality. 

5829. Mr. Dinnen . — Did the religion of the men 
ever enter into your mind in the appointment of con- 
stables during the time you were on the police com- 
mittee? — Nei er. 

5830. Did the appointment solely take place from 
the qualification of the candidates? — The way pur- 
sued was simply this. The names were handed in to 
the chairman with the various headings, age, height, 
former employment, place of residence, and the names 
of those who recommended the candidates. That was 
the only information. 

5831. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I t is stated that 
about the thirty-second part of the force is Roman 
Catholic. How is it that that minority prevails? — I 
often wondered how it was. I think it is this way. 
The force is altogether obtained from the rural districts. 
I think that in the town the wages of artisans are too 
good, and they -would never think of being employed as 
constables, and that is the reason there are no appli- 
cations from the town. They are chiefly from the 
county of Down, which is Protestant. 

5832. Mr. Dinnen . — And in the constabulary force 
of the north of Ireland doesn’t the same thing prevail ? 
— I don’t know. I have always held the opinion 
that the local force should bear a relative proportion 
to the different religious parties in the town. 

5833 Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou signed the 
resolution of the 1st of September? — Yes. 

5834. That was your opinion at the time? — Yes. 

5835. You see no reason to alter that opinion?— 
No. 

5836. Did you agree with the resolution as to the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Police ?• — I did. 

5837. Do you see any reason to alter your opinion 
as to that ? — I have no objection to it. It is of little im- 
portance whether he is appointed by the Town Council 
or the Government. I am of opinion that the Town 
Council might appoint as satisfactory a man as the 
Government. But I was a party to the resolution. 
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TENTH DAY. 

Wednesday, 23rd November, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at Eleven o’Clock. 
George Ingram, came forward and said — 



5838. A Mr. M'Cann, I observe, from the news- 
papers, has made a statement about me, or rather 
about an occurrence which he says took place at my 
house on the day of M'Connell’s funeral, which I wish 
to contradict. He said that on the day of the funeral 
procession arms were taken out of my house and put 
on a car driven by and belonging to. a man named 
Purcell. I say there never were arms taken out of my 
house on that day or on any other day. 

5839. Mr. Commissioner Barry. —What are you ? — 
I keep a public-house in Queen-square- 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

5840. Did you see any arms on that day ? — I did 
not. 

5841. Did you see the funeral procession passing ? — 
I did. 

5842. Before the funeral passed were there any 
people in your house that you afterwards saw at the 



funeral? — There were no more people in the house 
than usual. 

5843. Were there any cars at your door? — I can- 
not remember. 

5844. Had you been in tbe house before the funeral 
passed ? — The whole day. 

5845. Was there any meeting in the house? — None. 

5846. Are you a member of the Orange Society ? — 

5847. Are you not now ? — I am not. 

5848. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It is very imma- 
terial whether the arms came from the house or not. 
We have the evidence of Mr. Kennedy that the arras 
were so numerous that almost every man had a weapon 
in his hand. 

5849. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It is immaterial 
whether they were taken out of George Ingram’s house 
or not; but at the same time, George Ingram is 
entitled to an opportunity of denying it, and he has 
done so. 



Thomas Purcell came forward and said — 



5850. I had a job on the day of M'Connell’s funeral, 
and I went down to George Ingram’s door with two 
men on my car. We stopped there and got half a 
glass of whisky, and came out. There were no fire- 
arms carried either into the house or out of the house 
to my knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

5851. Were you ever an Orangeman ? — I was. 

5852. Are you one still ? — I have not been for the 
last few years. 



5853. Were you ever discharged from being an 
Orangeman ?— I never got any quittance from them. 

5854. How came you at Ingram’s door that day ? — 
My stand is in High-street, and I am at his door every 
day. 

5855. Whom had you on the car ? — There were two ; 
one was Thomas Cardwell. 

5856. Sergeant Armstrong . — Did you go with the 
procession? — Yes, I did, and my horse was shot with a 
slug. 



James Law M‘Cance, esq., r.m., examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



5857. Are you a stipendiary Magistrate ? — Yes. 

5858. Were you in Belfast during the late riots ? — 
I was. I came from Newry on the 12th of August, by 
the late train. I was ordered here by telegram. 

5859. How long have you been a stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate ? — Since 1848. 

5860. Where have yon been stationed ? — Part of the 
time I was stationed at Ballinahinch. From 1848 to 
1855 I was at Ballinahinch ; since 1855 I have been 
in Newry. 

5861. In what condition did you find Belfast on your 
arrival on Friday, tbe 12th of August ? — Mr. Coulson 
joined me at Portadown. I was told when I came to 
town by a Sub-Iuspector that the town was in a dis- 
turbed state, and that I should find the authorities at 
Albert-crescent, the head-quarters. I drove there at 
once, and found Mr. Orme and Captain Verner there. 
Some of the Sub-Inspectors were also there. Mr. Coul- 
son said that we had come there to give all the assist- 
ance that we could, and that we were at their service, 
and almost immediately we were told to go to our 
different districts. Captain Verner took me down to 
show me where my station was for the night ; it was 
at Queen-street, and down to Smithfield. Two parties 
of police were placed particularly under my charge. 
One was stationed in the middle of Queen-street, the 
other at Mr. Hanna’s meeting-house. 

5862. Are you familiar with Belfast ? — I know Bel- 
fast generally. 

5863. You know the leading thoroughfares?— Yes. 

5864. You took up your position at that station ? — 




the whole night. 1 was not off my feet the whole night. 
5866. Do you recollect the Sub-Inspector who was 



with you ? — I do not. The Sub-Inspector who was 
with me that night was a gentleman from Antrim. 

5S67. What force of constabulary had you with you ? 
— I think it was twenty men between the two districts, 
and one or two of the local men to point out the locali- 
ties. 

_ 5868. What was your mode of operation during the 
night ; were you patrolling or were you stationary ? — 
The constabulary marched about a little. I went 
between the two parties from one to another frequently 
during the night ; but there was no disturbance that 
night. 

58G9. Was there any assemblage of persons in the 
streets ?— Everything was perfectly quiet on Friday 
night. 

5870. At what time did you leave your district on 
Saturday morning ? — At seven o’clock I went to get a 
little rest. 

5871. When did you resume duty? — I was sent for 
to say that the Magistrates wanted me at the police 
office. I went there, and was engaged there till 
between three and four o’clock. 

5872. Discharging Petty Sessions duty ? — Nothing 
else. 

5873. Were the duties which you had to discharge 
connected with the riots ? — The ordinary Petty Sessions 
duty ; but there were some cases of the night before, or 
the previous night. 

5874. The greater portion of the cases were ordinary 
Petty Sessions cases ? — Yes ; but there were some cases 
connected with the riots. 

5875. How many Magistrates were there? — Mr. 
Orme was there, Mr. Coulson was there, Doctor Mur- 
ney was there, and, I think, Mr. Ferguson. 

5876. On Saturday did you go on street duty again ? 
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James Law M‘Cai 
esq., r.m. 



— I went on street duty again on Saturday night at 
about seven o’clock. About seven o’clock on Saturday 
night I understood that I was to go to the corner of 
Durham-street and Townsend-street. 

5877. Did anything occur calling for observation ? — 
There were that night a good many people moving 
about, and occasional excitement, but no disturbances. 
Many of the people appeared to be going about their 
business, moving in and out of shops. I was led to 
think that if that night was got over quietly it would 
be a great matter. 

5878. Was that your impression from what you ob- 
served? — I was told that as parties assembled on 
Saturday night there might be disturbances. But 
really nothing of the sort occurred in my district. 

5879. What force of constabulary had you? — About 
twenty men. 

5880. Were they stationary or patrolling? — They 
were patrolling between Pound-street and the corner of 
Durham-street. I did not go far from that, because my 
idea was that I ought to be near in case I should be 
wanted. 

5881. And you kept in the Pound district that 
night ?— Yes; I do not recollect that I was out of it at all. 

5882. And there was no disturbance? — No. I re- 
mained on duty till about six o’clock on Sunday morn- 

5883. And the impression on your mind was, that 
things had quieted down ? — I was under that impres- 
sion. I was led to think that as Sunday was an idle 
day, if we got through it there would probably bo 
no more disturbance. 

5884. Did you take any rest then ? — I went to bed 
about seven o’clock. 

5885. Did you go on duty again ? — On Sunday even- 
ing I went on duty at the same time as the evening 
before. I was up in Albert-crescent during the day. 
Something was apprehended in consequence of a funeral 
that was expected to take place. I went up there to 
be ready if I was called for. 

5886. On Sunday? — I was told that it was the usual 
day for funerals — for ordinary funerals quite uncon- 
nected with the riot3 — at Albert-crescent that day. I 
was there, but not on any particular duty. 

5887. I suppose it was apprehended that the funerals 
would be attended with danger? — I was led to appre- 
hend it. 

5888. However, Sunday passed off without any dis- 
turbance ? — Yes. 

5889. You were on duty on Sunday night? — I was 
on duty on Sunday night until seven o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

5890. What were you engaged in on Monday morn- 
ing? — I understood that the duty would be to get the 
workers to their mills, and I kept a look out a3 well as 
I could in the district next the Falls-road. I do not 
recollect that there was anything took place in my 
district on that occasion. 

5891. At what hour did you leave off duty? — At 
half-past six o’clock. I do not think I was called on 
Monday morning to interfere in any way. We wandered 
about at that time a good deal. 

5892. Had you any of the local police with you, ex- 
cept on Friday night? — I always had two of the local 
force with me to show mo the districts, and to tell me 
the localities. Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green gave me 
two. I had always two on every occasion. They were 
in uniform. 

5893. When did you resume duty? — At half-past 
six on Monday evening. 

5894. Were you in bed during the day? — I was not. 

I went up to Ncwry by train. I had some private 
business there. I spoke to Mr. Orme and Mr. Coulson, 
and things were so quiet that I went by the seven 
o'clock train. I came back by the train that arrived 
at a quarter past six o’clock. I went immediately to 
my district at Christ Church and Durham-street. 1 
understood that there had been a meeting of Magis- 
trates, and that that was my district. ° 

5895. At Christ Church did you find anythin^ 
worthy of statement?— I was told that there had been 
a good deal of excitement during the day, and disturb- 



ance. I think I could not get as large a party of 
police as I had before. I could not get so many. 

5896. In point of fact how many had you ? — I think 
I had only twelve. 

5897. Did you consider that an inadequate force in 
the state of things that you found existing? — I wished 
for more if I could get them. I spoke about it, and I 
was then told that some of the men that I had with 
me before had been sent to a place of worship in Divis- 
street, and a school at the back of it. 

5898. Will you describe the state of things you found 
at Christ Church when you returned? — I left Christ 
Church with the twelve men, and I went on towards 
where the other men were. There were parties assem- 
bling at the back of the model school. 

5899. In the Falls- road ? — Yes. I was told that 
some of the Pound-street party were assembling there. 
I asked several questions about it, and I myself went 
alone up the street to see if they really were there, be- 
cause I had been frequently called on to go here and 
there, and was told that parties were assembling when 
it was not the case ; and from the general appearance 
of the locality, I did not wish to move the police unless 
I was sure that they were required. I ran up the 
street myself to see if I could see anything, and I could 
not see any crowd there. I came back, and some 
person told me that they were breaking windows down 
in Barrack-street. I went down to the party in Dur- 
ham-street to get them to go there, and while I was 
speaking to them Mr. Lyons came up the street with 
the cavalry, and I called out to him, and I said to 
him, “they are throwing stones in Barrack-street, and 
I have only twelve men with me.” He said, “ come 
along, and I will support you.” I went up the street; 
but before we got to Divis-street, the cavalry went past 
us. We had to get out of their way, and they got be- 
fore us. Mr. Lyons went down Townsend-street. He 
had been told that they were in Barrack-street; but he 
turned to the right instead of the left. I went on and 
I saw parties throwing stones. 

5900. In Barrack-street? — At the end of the old 
distillery. There were two parties there. One party 
was along the distillery wall. 

5901. What street is that in ? — It runs out of Divis- 
street— just at the end of Townsend-street — just at the 
distillery. I saw two different parties throwing stones. 
I told the constabulary with me to keep together and 
to come down with me, and at that moment I saw 
shots fired— guns discharged by both parties. 

5902. From guns or pistols?— I am satisfied that it 
was from guns. There was certainly one pistol shot 
that came from that new street. I am satisfied that it 
was fired from a pistol, because the hand was put round 
the corner, without the man going round himself. He 
did not appear to be particular whom he hit. Just as 
I started with the police, I heard a cry of “ police” in 
the street, and then both parties turned and ran away. 

5903. It was clearly a warning cry? — Clearly. 

5904. They were not wanting the aid of the autho- 
rities? — No. 

5905. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It was from a 
scout ? — Yes. The parties went in the opposite direc- 
tion. We proceeded, and ran straight down Barrack- 
street to the old distillery, and there was nobody there. 
They had run into the houses. Stones were thrown 
evidently after us. The stones came over the walls. I 
turned the men and came up the new street along the 
wall of the distillery. As soon as I turned, stones were 
thrown after us, and it appeared to me that the stones 
came from the distillery. They came over the wall on 
the top of us. 

5906. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — They must have 
come from windows ? — I think so. The stones came over 
the wall and down upon us. Some of the police, I be- 
lieve, were struck. That party also dispersed as we 
went up. I waited there a short time, ten minutes or 
so, and this thing appeared to have ceased. I then came 
back and waited about the corner for some time— at the 
corner of Durham-street and Townsend-street. 

5907. What hour was it when all this occurred?— 

I should think that it was somewhere about seven 
o’clock, shortly after I went there. 
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5908. In broad daylight? — No, it was darkish — it 
must have been later than seven. 

5909. Had you any local police with you at the 
time ? — I do not think I bad any local police at that 
moment. 

5910. What had become of the two men? — I do 
not think they had come out with me on that occa- 
sion. 

5911. Did the mobs form again? — No, they went 
up the side of the street and did not form again, but 
the parties in Barrack-street did after that sometime 
make another rush up the street, and threw stones 
again, and broke some of the windows, and again 
retired the moment we came up. 

5912. If you had a sufficient force at that time, would 
you have been able to have prevented the re-forming 
of that mob, and to have kept the street clear ? — If I 
had had sufficient force I would have dispersed the 
mob down at Barrack-street, but I must observe — to 
show the way the mob sprung up — that very time 
there was a force at Hamill-street, I believe, under Mr. 
Taylor, and a force at the end of Barrack-street and 
Pound-street under Dr. Murney, and I went down 
after that crowd had dispersed and inquired whether 
they had seen anything, and I was told that the 
Pound-street mob went there, and the police had 
charged them. I went down to Hamill-street and 
they told me that they had not seen them at all, so 
that they must have come out of the houses in a 
moment. I could scarcely account for how they did it, 
but they did do it. 

5913. That brings us up to nine o’clock on Monday ? 
— I was on duty the whole of that night. 

5914. Was there any disturbance? — I was called on 
several times and told that houses had been broken, 
but I do not think there was any collision between the 
parties, except that one house was attacked towards 
Pound-street. I was down there two or three times. 
I was called on on reports that parties had assembled 
and stones had been thrown. 

5915. During that night you had only twelve men 
with you ? — I had only twelve men with me. 

5916. That was the day on which Brown-street 
schools were wrecked ; did you see that ? — No. 

5917. Did you see the house afterwards? — I saw 
them in passing. I remained all Monday night on 
duty until Tuesday morning at seven o’clock. I re- 
turned to the hotel, and Mr. Coulson was in before me. 

I understood that he had gone up to bed. Just as 
I was going up to bed I got a message ; a man came 
and asked for Mr. Coulson, he said, “ He is wanted,” 
I said, “ What is he wanted for ; is there any pressing 
hurry ?” the man said, “ Yes.” I went out and spoke 
to one of the local police, and asked what was the 
matter, he said, “ Sir, there is a row in Millfield, and a 
Magistrate is wanted to go with the military.” I said, 
“Never mind, I will go, Mr. Coulson is just gone to 
bed, and I think I will go.” I went at once with him 
down to Durham-street, and got a party of infantry, 
and went down to Millfield. When I got there I found 
the place in a very excited state — the street full and a 
great deal of excitement. Sub-Inspector Watkins was 
there, I asked him what was the matter, and lie said, 
“They have been smashing houses in Millfield and 
throwing stones, and the place is in a very bad 
state.” They threw stones at us, and I had to order 
the men to load ; I moved up the street a little, and 
went back and spoke again to Mr. Watkins, and said 
to him, from what had occurred, and from his account 
of it, that I thought I would read the Riot Act. 1 
read it, I think, at six different places in that locality. 

I read it close to the Brown-street schools, at the 
head of the street that goes into Millfield, and down at 
Barrack-street. I cautioned the parties to leave the 
street — particularly the women. The place was full 
of women and children ; the men, as I went up, 
seemed to disappear. I cautioned them to keep off 
the street altogether ; they- listened, but did not 
seem to pay much attention to what I said. When 
I came back I cleared the street; I spoke to the 
officer in command of the infantry, and I cleared the 
street, that was in Millfield, between the end of Brown- 



street and the end of Wilson-street. I left a passage Tenth Day. 

clear and allowed people to pass, but they were not 

allowed to stop in that district at all. Sometime after- Nov embe r 23. 
wards I heard a noise as of a crowd coming along Mill- James Law M'Cance, 
field from North-street, at the other end, in Peter’s-hill esq., r.m. 
direction. The crowds seemed to get closer together. 

I spoke to one of the local policemen — at that time 
there were two in attendance ; however, I spoke to one 
of them. I said — “ What does this mean ; are they 
coming closer ?” He said the party were coming up 
the street, as they came nearer. I said, “ They cannot 
come here ; they must not come here. Go and caution 
them not to come.” He went up and spoke to them. 

After he had spoken to them they seemed to press on, 
and then I ran up myself, and I saw that several of 
them had sticks. I saw no other weapons; no fire-arms, 
but some of them had sticks. I said, “ You must not 
come here,” or something of that sort. “ The Riot 
Act has been read. You must go back. No person is 
to come here.” With that some persons called out, 

‘‘ Go on,” and I returned and said I would order the 
infautry to load. I called out to the officer to load, 
and they pressed on with me ; but, upon the infantry 
loading, they drew up, stopped short, and turned and 
went away. I heard no expressions used, there were 
no guns or fire-arms with them, and no stones were 
thrown. 

5918. About how many persons were there in that 
crowd ? — I could not possibly say. There was a crowd 
in the street as well. 

5919. You could not distinguish the one that was 
coming up from the crowd that was previously there ? 

— No. 

5920. Could you form an approximation ? — I could 
not tell. 

5921. How many police and infantry had you ? — 

I had twenty police ; I think it was twenty police I 
had on that occasion. I am not sure at that particular 
moment how many infantry I had, but I think from 
thirty to forty. 

5922. That party went away and did not return ? — 

No. 

5923. How long did you remain in that position? 

— The whole day I was keeping the space clear at those 
two streets. 

5924. Your object was to keep the crowd from com- 
ing into collision ? — My idea at that time was that I 
had the Millfield party and the Barrack-street party on 
one side, and then there was at the other end Millfield 
and Brown-street. 

5925. The one was Catholic and the other Protest- 
ant ?— Yes ; I kept them separate in that way by 
keeping the space clear. 

5926. You remained the whole of the day in that 
position ? — Yes. 

5927. You had been up the night before? — Yes; I 
had not been in bed at all. During the day Mr. Lyons 
came with the cavalry. Before he came up I heard a 
buz or noise at the Peter’s-hill end of Millfield, and I 
saw a crowd passing down, and I saw sticks with 
it. Mr. Lyons came up half an hour after that, and I 
told him the circumstance, and told him the direction 
that I saw the crowd had gone ; and he said that he 
would go after them, and he asked me first to give him 
some of the infantry. I said that I could not spare 
them ; and I said that some others were coming from 
the barracks. I said that I could not let those that I 
had go until the others came. He came back and told 
me that the officer had said that cavalry were of no 
use, as it was difficult to make prisoners with cavalry 
alone, and he asked me again would I not give him 
some of the infantry that I had. Upon his thus press- 
ing me I said that I would give him the half of the 
infantry. I gave him the half of the infantry and he 
went away. He remained away three-quarters of an 
hour, or an hour. In the mean time another party of 
infantry arrived and exchanged with the one I had. 

5928. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had you up to 
that time heard of the plunder of the gun-shop? — No ; 

I had not heard of it up to that time. I am not sure. 

I do not think I heard of it till night. 

5929. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you hear of 
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Tenth Pay. the ship-carpenters going in that direction ? — I was 

led to believe that it was the ship-carpenters were the 

Nov embe r 23. crowd that passed at the end of Millfield. I did not 
James Law M'Cance know it at the time, but I understood afterwards that 
esq., r.m. it was the ship-carpenters. 

5930. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — During the entire 
of the day, while you were in that position, were there 
large crowds of people where you were? — There were 
constantly mobs about us. Sometimes the street would 
be clear, and sometimes it would be full of people. I 
thought the best thing I could do was to prevent the 
mobs from coming into collision. 

5931. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And they seemed 
well inclined to do so on both sides? — I do not think 
we should have been out of that for two minutes until 
they would have come into collision. 

5932. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you on that 
occasion attempt to make arrests ? — Not one that day. 

5933. You thought that keeping them separate was 
the best thing that you could do? — The only party 
that I was near was the party that I have mentioned 
already. They threw no stones, and I saw no fire-arms 
among them. I saw sticks ; and as soon as they saw 
that 1 was determined to prevent them they turned and 
went away. I remained there until about three o’clock. 
We heard shots the whole day all round in that direc- 
tion — some far off and some near. But about three 
o’clock we heard several shots fired down Wilson- 
street ; they struck a house that was opposite. 

5934. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see the 
mark of the bullets ? — Yes ; I heard the shots and saw 
the marks. I went once or twice to the corner to see, 
but I could not see where they were fired from. After 
they had been gone for twenty minutes or half an hour 
somebody said that a mob was coming down Wilson- 
street, and at the same time it was said that they were 
wrecking a house at the back of Wilson-street, and 
almost at the same moment stones came into Millfield, 
as if over the corner of a house from Wilson-street, and 
some men shouted that they were wrecking the house, 
and I ordered the police and infantry to load. That is, I 
ordered the half of them to load. Almost immediately 
after I told them to load a number of people rushed 
round the corner into Millfield, and threw a number of 
stones, and two men came out with guns and delibe- 
rately fired at us. 

5935. Were the guns levelled in your direction ? — I 
ordered the police to fire at once, and I then went 
round the corner. 

5936. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did they fire ? — 
The police fired at once. 

5937. How many of them ? — I think it was ten. I 
am not quite sure. The parties came out of Wilson- 
street into Millfield round the corner. It was at the 
moment when the two men presented the guns that I 
ordered the police to fire. We had been struck with 
stones previously. I was struck twice. I went round 
the corner thinking that they had retired and dispersed, 
and if they had not that I would caution them, and 
the moment that I went round sticks were waved at 
me, and there were yells from the mob, and a man 
went down on his knees deliberately and took aim at me. 

5938. Did he fire ? — No ; I went round the corner, 
and then ordered the infantry to fire. 

5939. And they did fire ? — They did. 

5940. Down Wilson-street ? — Down Wilson-street. 

5941. IIow many guns? — I should say six or seven. 
There were thirty-two of the party, and they were 
divided into two parties, and then the thing ceased for 
a moment. A few minutes after two respectable look- 
ing people came down Brown-street, and I spoke to 
them and said, “This is a most extraordinary occurrence. 
I never knew such a thing as a party deliberately to 
fire at the police and Her Majesty’s troops, and some- 
thing very serious will happen if this continues.” They 
said that it was most improper, and I understood them 
to say that they would go up the street and speak to 
the parties. Nothing happened from that on. 

5942. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Which party did 
those men belong to ? — I take it that they belonged to 
the Protestant party from Brown-street. I remained 
on there that night. Everything was perfectly quiet 



there from that on. There was not any further dis- 
turbance or attempted disturbance, and I think that 
about nine o’clock Mr. Coulson came to me there. I 
had gone there in his place. It was his district. He 
came there at nine o’clock and relieved me. I then 
went up and spoke to Mr. Orme, and told him what had 
happened. I spoke to him for a few minutes, and 
then went to my station at the corner of Durham-street. 

5943. Was there no possibility of arresting any of 
the people that you saw there ? — I think not. If they 
had not had guns I would have attempted to arrest 
them. But as they had guns, and were at a consider- 
able distance, I thought I should expose the police and 
military if I attempted to make arrests, and I thought 
the best thing I could do was to fire at them. 

5944. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it your opinion 
that the strong measures which you took on that occasion 
put down the disturbance? — The streets were after- 
wards full as usual. It did not seem to clear the streets 
at all. They came out of MillGeld and Brown-street, 
and the streets were as full as usual. I went again on 
duty that night, as I said, at my station. I was there 
on duty the whole night — part of it with Major 
Esmonde. He asked me to go with him. We got on 
a car and went down through the town opposite the 
Linen Hall and through the streets about there. There 
was some disturbance there. I think it was on that 
night that I heard that there was some disturbances up 
at Charters’ mill. A party had assembled there and 
were throwing stones. I think it was on Tuesday 
night, but I am not sure whether it was Tuesday or 
Wednesday. I am pretty sure that it was Tuesday. I 
got a party of constabulary and several of the local 
police. I had the two that were usually with me in 
uniform, and I got, I think, also, six or seven of the 
local police in plain clothes. I went up to Charters’ 
mill. I was told when I got there that the mob were 
up to Shankhill-road, wrecking houses. 

5945. What party did you hear that that was ? — I do 
not know what party it was. The Shankhill-road was 
referred to, but I have no idea what party it was. How- 
ever I was told that it was up at that particular place. 
Two men came down and told me that they had been 
put out of the house, and that they got out of the 
window, and they came down and claimed protection. 
I went a considerable distance up the Shankhill-road. 
As I went along I found in different places, numbers 
of people standing. At one place there were a number 
of people with shovels and pokers. They said that 
they were there to protect themselves. That was 
generally the answer we got. 

5946. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Each party was 
protecting itself? — Yes ; after insisting on their going 
into their houses, I proceeded a little way on and 
returned, and when we came opposite to Charters’ mill, 
a number of people were standing there. A local con- 
stable in plain clothes went up and asked them what 
they were about, and why they did not go to bed ; that 
it was all nonsense their saying that they were there 
for their own protection. We pushed them a little way 
down the street, and we got a volley of stones from 
them. 

5947. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was Major Es- 
monde there? — Major Esmonde was not there. The 
police came up and we retreated. We made six or 
seven arrests. 

594S. What party did that crowd belong to ? — It 
belonged, I think, to the Pound-street party. We made 
six or seven arrests there. There was one woman who 
was very violent. I saw her myself lift a stone. I 
got her arrested and brought her down the road. She 
made such a tremendous noise that I ordered the 
constable to let her go. I was afraid that she would 
raise the whole neighbourhood on us. I told the 
local constable to let her go, but the other prisoners 
were taken to the police-office. That was on Tues- 
day night. I was on duty all that night. Just as 
I was going off duty on Wednesday morning at se- 
ven o’clock, word came that a party was wanting at 
Charters’ mill to protect the. mill workers when going 
to their work ; and I went with Major Esmonde 
and a party of constabulary and some infantry. There 
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were a number of people assembled there. We re- the town ; I do not think I can leave the town.” “Very Testii Day. 

niained there a considerable time, some time at least, well,” I said, “ I will go with this one.” — — 

and then we were told that there was a large party on 5952. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Did you know the m embe r 23. 

the Shankhill-road throwing stones, and that there had name of the person whose funeral it was? — I knew it James Law M'Cance, 

been shots fired from a brick-kiln. We went there was M'Connell’s funeral, but I do not know that I men- esi l-> R - M - 

and found the Shankhill-road in a very excited state, tioned that to Mr. Lyons. I said I would go with this 

but there was no absolute disturbance. We waited one; he said “Very well.” Just at that moment I saw 

there, patrollingup and down, and did notget them. I a clergyman come up and speak to Mr. Orme. 

had sent a message to Mr. Coulson at that time to see 5953. What religion was the clergyman of? — I think 

if he could bring an extra force from the other side, he was a Protestant clergyman. I do not know the 

It was cavalry that I asked him to bring. He came on gentleman. I went across to Mr. Orme and said that 

a car himself. I did not go back to the station again I was going with that funeral, and that Mr. Lyons was 

on Wednesday. I think I got off at about eleven going with the other. Mr. Orme said “Very well; they 

o’clock. I had been on duty from Monday night, arc just going out, they will soon be starting.” I turned 

That was the day that the search for arms took place, round to Mr. Lyons, and he said to me, “I think I will 

After a few hours’ rest I went up to Albert-crescent, go with this funeral.” I said I thought that Mr. Orme 

but I did not take a very active part in the search. On understood that I was to go with it, but that if he 

Wednesday night I went on duty again to my district wished to go I had no objection; he said “I will go.” He 

and I remained there. The place was very quiet, then got on his horse, and rode off. 

I do not think I was called on any particular duty 5954. To go to M'Coniiell’s funeral ? — Yes. 

on Wednesday night. Mr. Orme went away at one 5955. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H ad it started? — 

o’clock in the morning to get some sleep. I said that I do not know. When I went to Mr. Orme to say that 
I would look after his district. During that night I all was right, and that I was going with the funeral, 
was called again from Albert-crescent barrack. When Mr. Orme said to me, “They are starting, or about to 
I was there we took a party up through Pound-street, start.” I said that I was ready to go. Mr. Lyons said, 
and I saw the system of rapping-up that was carried “ I will go,” and I said “Very well.” 
on for the purpose of giving notice in the district. 5956. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D id you go with 
A couple of fellows went about with stones, and the other funeral? — I understood that some arrangement 
when we made our appearance they rapped at every had been made. There were two funerals, one was a 
door. When we entered at one end of the street every- Protestant funeral and the other was a Roman Catholic 
thing was perfectly quiet and the people were in bed, funeral, and they were not to start at the same time ; 
and when we got to the other end of it everybody was one was to start half an hour after the other. The 
out. The system is well known here. The crowds used Roman Catholic funeral was put off till half-past three, 
the most violent language towards the local police. I waited a little time, got on my horse and rode to 

5949. Of what character ? — They called them Donegall-place to get the cavalry to go with the other 

“blackguards”, some of them called them “bulkies.” I funeral; the cavalry was all there. I rode down, and 
was very much afraid that they would have attacked as I was going down I was told — I do not recollect by 
the two local policemen who were with me. They whom — that there had been a great row in Donegall- 
nsed to go five or six yards before us generally, but I place. I rode down and spoke to one of the officers of 
got so much afraid in consequence of the violent ex- the cavalry, and he referred me to another officer, who 
pressions that were used towards them that I ordered was in command ; and I was just going up to speak to him 
them back. when the messenger of the telegraph company came up 

5950. Were the expressions of a party character? — to me and put a telegram in my hand from Sir Thomas 

No, my impression was, that they might make a rush Larcom, who told me to return to Newry forthwith if 
at them or throw stones at them. I could possibly be spared. I wrote to Mr. Barron to 

5951. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id you see the come into town — that I could not go with the funeral, 
feeling displayed in Sandy-row towards the local I went up and spoke to Mr. Orme and Major Esmonde, 
police? — I was not in Sandy-row during the whole of and showed them the telegram, and asked them what I 
the riots. Mr. Coulson sent for me and said that a was to do. They said “We can spare you, and you ought 
party had gone out of Pound-street down to the back to return at once.” I turned my horse, and rode as fast 
of the model school. He told me the way to go, with as I could down to the hotel. I missed the five o’clock 
the idea of catching them, but we saw no more of them, train, went by Banbridge, and got to Newry that night. 

1 was on duty again on Wednesday night, and I think 5957. That is all you know about the funerals'? 

on Thursday morning. I went off duty, I think, at about Yes. 

half-past seven on Thursdaymorning, and I went to bed. 5958. Were you at the meeting of Magistrates? 

I got up, I think, at about twelve o’clock, and after No. I know nothing of that. I was not at the meeting, 
dressing, I went straight up to the Albert-crescent 5959. Did you understand that the whole manage- 
barrack. There were several Magistrates there. Iliad ment of these funerals was committed to four stipen- 
sorne general conversation with them. I was not there diary Magistrates ?— No ; but there was something said 
very long until I saw Mr. Orme coming up from Durham- to me — I do not recollect by whom — before I spoke to 
street with a large body of constabulary. I went Mr. Orme, that we were to go with them. I understood 
forward to him and said, “ Well, Orme, is there anything that the stipendiary Magistrates were to go with them — 

I can do ?” orsorne expression of the sort. I had got a to accompany them, and prevent any breach of the peace, 
good sleep. He said, “I have just been at a funeral, 5960. Did you know whether the funerals were to 
and there is another just going out.” I said to him at be large or small?— I understood M'ConneH’s funeral 
the moment, “ Do you think I had better go with that was likely to be a very large one. 
one? You would be of more use at Albert-crescent than 5961. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id you under- 
I would, as you know more about the town. I think stand that it was to be so large as to amount to a party 
youhadbetter stayhereandlwillgooutwiththefuneral.” demonstration? — I understood that it was to be very 
A friend in the meantime had offered me a horse if large. 

I chose to use it. I said “Would a horse be of any 5962. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T he duty which 
use?” he said it would be of the greatest use, for Mr. you understood to have been assigned to you was to 

Lyons is the only man who has a horse ; my mare is accompany it and to prevent a breach of the peace ? 

injured. I said “ Very well.” Mr. Lyons was standing Yes. Some person gave me to understand that we were 
a little way off. and I went across to him. I thought to go with the funerals. I went forward to Mr. Orme, 
that wherever the cavalry would go to he would go. I under the impression that I was to divide the duty with 
went across to Mr. Lyons and spoke to him, and I said him. 

“ Lyons there are two funerals going out ; a friend of 5963. But you were not present at the discussion 
mine has offered me a horse, and I can take one of about the funerals ? — No, I was not at that meeting 
them,” and he said “Very well.” I said “there is one 5964. You found a duty assigned to you and°you 
of them going into the country;” Mr Orme I think performed it?— Yes. I thought it was left to us, and 
mentioned that tome. “Well,” he said, “I will not leave I volunteered to go in Mr. Orme’s place 

u 
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Tenth Day. 5965. Did you return from Newry ? — I remained in 

Nov embe r 23 . 5966. From what you saw on those occasions, do you 

James Law M'Cance, think that 160 locals and 70 constabulary are sufficient 
esq., r.m. to preserve the peace of Belfast on occasions of riot ? — 

Certainly not. Up to Tuesday night the forces were 
too small to meet the exigencies. On that, night we 
got reinforcements both of military and police. 

5967. On Tuesday night there were 900 constabu- 
lary in town ? — Yes. Major Esmonde came in with a 
large body. Up to that time the constabulary and the 
local constables were greatly overworked. Both were 
on street duty day and night. Some of the men, I 
believe, had not at that time their clothes off for six or 
seven days, and some were to be seen going to sleep 
when they could get a moment, standing at the cor- 
ners, sitting down, and going to sleep in the streets. 

5968. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — From sheer ex- 
haustion ? — Yes. 

5969. Mr. Commissioner Barry Was the presence 

of Major Esmonde, having charge of the constabulary, 
attended with advantageous results ? — I think so. lie 
was of great assistance, no doubt, and he took a very 
active and decided part as to his duty. 

5970. Do you think his position, having general 
command, was advantageous? — I am sure it had a good 
effect. 

5971. Had you any opportunities that would enable 
you to say whether riots may be expected on occasions 
calling forth party feeling ? — I should think so. 

. 5972 - Do you agree with the local Magistrates that 
it would he inexpedient and dangerous to withdraw 
the additional constabulary at present? — In my opinion, 
it would be very wrong to withdraw the temporary 
force now in town. 

5973. Do you feel yourself in a position to express 
an opinion as to a change in the magisterial system or 
police arrangements in Belfast ?— I do not. 

5974. Have you sufficient local knowledge to do so? 
— I think not. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

5975. You have stated that you heard the local police 

called names and abused by the Pound party ? Yes. 

5976. Had you ever the local police in the Protestant 
districts— in Brown-street ?— There were two of them 
with me there. 

5977. Did you hear similar expressions from the 
Protestant party ? — I think not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

5978. Were any of the local police with you at the 

time when you say you and the military and police 
were fired at?— There were men there, but I con- 
sidered that their duty was simply to point out to me 
and give me information about the localities. They 
were not there to take an active part. J 

5979. They wero there when the shots were fired? 
— They were close to me. 

5980. You came here on Friday evening? — On 
i'riday evening late. 

5981. You say that Major Esmonde was of assist- 
ance to you ? — Yes. 

5982. The other stipendiary Magistrates were also of 
assistance ? — Certainly. 

5983. Did Major Esmonde when he came here super- 
sede the stipendiary Magistrates, or did you take direc- 
tions from him ? — Certainly not. 

5984. What particular duty did Major Esmonde 
perform while there ? — I applied to Major Esmonde and 
consulted him, and I did so with Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Green, and Mr. M'Kittrick. 

5985. And you consulted Mr. Ormo and the other 

stipendiary Magistrates ? Yes. 

5986. Did Major Esmonde take charge of any par- 
ticular district ?— Not that I know. 

5987. Was there any consultation of the stipendiary 

Magistrates with him after he arrived ?-No general 
one. J- here was no general meeting for the purpose, 
i am pretty sure that Major Esmonde attended meetings 
ot Magistrates. ° 



5988. As I understand, Major Esmonde acted as an 
ordinary Magistrate ? — Not as a Magistrate — more as 
an officer. 

5989. Was he taking directions from others? No 

doubt he would have taken directions so far as he 
thought right from me, but I suppose no further. 

5990. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — He commanded 
the police ? — Yes. 

5991. Had Major Esmonde arrived on Tuesday ? 

He arrived on Tuesday night. 

5992. He had the police under his command? 

Yes. 

5993. Was it to him you applied on Wednesday 
to get police? — I think not. I got them, I do not 
know how. I got them. There was a number of 
police about Albert-crescent barrack. 

5994. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When you wanted 

police you did not go to Major Esmonde in person ? 

No ; I went to the person in command of the police. 

5995. Mr. Exham — Whom did you apply to ? — I can- 
not tell. I merely went to the constabulary and said, 
“Come with me, I want you.” I possibly may have 
applied, or they may have applied to Major Esmonde. 

5996. Am I to understand that after Major Esmonde 
came, there was no meeting of stipendiary Magistrates, 
or other Magistrates ? — I was not at any meeting • but 
I understand there was a meeting on Wednesday, at 
which Major Esmonde attended, and I understand that 
all the military officers were there. 

5997. Were you invited? — I was not. I was on 
duty, I think, at the time. 

5998. So far as you saw the local police during these 
unfortunate proceedings, were you satisfied with their 
conduct ? — Yes. I had them only on special duty, and 
on that occasion when I went up the Sliankhill-road ; 
on that occasion they were in plain clothes. They 
made several arrests. 

5999. When you gave them orders to do anything 
did they do it? — I had them only once in anything 
like a number. I had only two with me at any other 
time. I frequently spoke to Mr. Green and Mr. 
M‘Kittrick to send me two men to point out the locali- 
ties. I never had the local police with me in a body. 

6000. You have been a good deal in the north of 
Ireland since you have been a stipendiary Magistrate — 
will you tell me is not the annual practice to send down 
additional police at certain times to the different stations 
in the north ? — It is. 

6001. And on those occasions additional forces are 
required? — Yes. 

6002. On other occasions the ordinary forces are 
sufficient ? — Yes, in my district ; that is all I speak of. 

6003. That is the practice in different parts of the 
north ? — It is in Down and Armagh. 

6004. And I believe it has been usual to send down 
at certain periods an increased police force ? — It has, 
in my particular district. I do not think an extra 
police force has been always sent down to my par- 
ticular district, but it has been done on one or two- 
occasions. 

6005. Are you in a position to form an opinion as 
to whether the local police force in Belfast is sufficient 
except on those particular occasions ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6006. Do you know any cause for that system of 
sending down additional constabulary at particular 
seasons ? — Of course I do. 

6007. There are certain districts in the north where 
no extra force is sent down at any season 1 — I do not 
know. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I do not think we have 
anything to do with that. 

6008. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think the 
preservation of the peace of Belfast ought to be left to 
depend on an occasional body of constabulary thus sent 
down, or ought there to be a sufficient force always for 
the preservation of the peace ? — I think that in the state 
of feeling in Belfast, the slightest thing is very likely to 
rouse party feeling and party disturbances. 

6009. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A nd therefore you 
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think that there ought to be a sufficient force to repress 
it? — I think so. 

6010. You think preventive measures are better ? — 
Decidedly I think so. 

6011. What number of police would you think 
necessary ? — I cannot exactly describe the number, but 
I think it is necessary to have a good force. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

6012. You had the local force only once with you ? 
— Yes. I had seven or eight of them in plain clothes. 

6013. Were you in a Protestant or Catholic district 
at the time? — I do not know whether it was a Pro- 
testant or a Catholic district. I was on Shankill-road. 

6014. During the time you had that force in plain 
clothes did they do their duty efficiently? — Yes, 
certainly. 

6015. They were anxious and willing to serve you 
to the best of their ability ? — Yes. 

6016. In point of fact did they not make more ar- 
rests than a larger body of constabulary would have 
done or did? — I cannot tell that. 

6017. On that occasion did they not do so? — That 
was the only occasion that I had them in a body. They 
were in plain clothes ; I was with them, and the con- 
stabulary were beside me. 



6018. But the local men made the arrests ? — Yes. Tenth Day. 

6019. Did they not stand to their batons like men ? 

_Yes. November 23. 

6020. Was it the local police who were rapping up James LawM'Cance, 
the people at the Pound as you have described ? — No. esq., r.m. 

6021. You say violent expressions were used against 
the local police ? — Yes. 

6022. The locals were in front? — Yes; two of them. 

6023. And you ordered them back ? — Yes. 

6024. Did they show any inefficiency ? — No; but I 
was very much afraid that something would happen to 
them. 

6025. Were they afraid? — They were very much 
afraid. 

6026. Did they stop ?— No. 

6027. Did they ask to be relieved ? — No. 

6028. How then did you come to the conclusion that 
they were afraid ? — From what I observed. I am sure 
that they were very much afraid, and they had very 
good cause. 

6029. And is it any shame they should be afraid 
when you were afraid ?— I was not the least afraid for 
myself, but I was afraid for the locals. 

6030. But they did not apply for protection?— They 
did not. 



Captain Matthew Hale examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



6031. You were on detachment duty with a party 
of soldiers with Sir Edward Coey? — Yes, I was. 

6032. You came from the barrack along Queen- 
street, towards Frederick -street ? — Yes. 

6033. While you were in oharge of the party, do you 
recollect a police constable coming up to Sir Edward 
Coey? — Yes; I remember somebody coming up and 
saying that a mob was coming up Frederick-street. 

6034. About how far were you from North Frederick- 
street at the time? — I should say sixty or seventy yards. 

6035. _ What was the mob composed of? — They were 
all working men ; many of them were armed, and a 
large crowd of them came out of Frederick-street, and 
they marched away in front of the troops. 

6036. Did Sir Edward Coey give any directions ? — 
The two companies had been ordered for service in 
another part of the town where there was a riot going 
on, and constant firing, and I asked Sir Edward Coey 
what he wished to be done : whether we ought to go 
after them or to go down to the riot which was sup- 
posed to be going on at the place for which they had 
been specially obtained. Sir Edward Coey said, “ Catch 
as many prisoners as you can.” I said, “I cannot dis- 
perse my company to catch prisoners, but I will follow 
them if you wish. I have no doubt we can hem them 
in and disarm them.” He hesitated for some time, and 
then said, “We had better go down to the place we 
•originally intended to go.” 

6037. Did you then wheel about? — No, we turned 
•down to the left. 

6038. Did you tell him there was no use in following 
those fellows, that you never could overtake them ? — 
I said that I could follow them, and hem them in, and 
disarm them. 

6039. Did you ask him, “ Am I to fire at them ?” — 
Certainly not. 

6040. Did you say there was no use in following 
them, that you would never overtake them ? — I never 
said that. Sir Edward forgets. I did not say a single 
syllable either about shooting them. 

6041. Were you ready to do anything that you were 
commanded? — Yes. 

6042. Had you force enough to have disarmed them ? 
— Certainly. 

6043. You are not nervous ? — I think not. There 
were two companies, and I was in charge of the front 
company. 

6044. Did your men stop and mark time? — The men 
may have been impeded in marching by a number of 
women and children, but the men were never told to 
stop — never did stop. 



604'5. Did you observe fire-arms with the mob? — 
The crowd came out of Frederick-street. There were 
fifty or sixty men armed with rifles and sticks. 

6046. How near did they pass to the Magistrate and 
troops ? — They were sixty or seventy yards in front 
of us. 

6047. How soon could you have overtaken them and 
disarmed them? — In a moment, if we had followed 
them ; but if we had followed them, we should have 
gone into the country. Instead of going after them, and 
turning to the right, we went to the Found. We re- 
mained there all day, in front of Christ Church. 

6048. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there firing 
going on in the Pound ? — There was, close to us. 

6049. Did you see any fire-arms ? — No. 

6050. Was any Magistrate with you ? — Mr. Orme 
was with me ; we went to where the Magistrates’ meet- 
ing was ; Sir Edward Coey went into the meeting, and 
I went to the Pound, and Mr. Orme met me there. 

6051. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did that mob ap- 
pear to you to be of so formidable a character as to 
make it desirable that they should be stopped? — I 
cannot tell where they were going to, but they were 
marching like soldiers, with guns and sticks. I de- 
pended on Sir Edward Coey to tell me what it was 
most important I should do. 

6052. Was there a large concourse of them ? — There 
was. 

6053. Were they cheering? — I do not think they 
were cheering, but I cannot be sure. 

6054. Did you come in contact with any riotous 
persons on the occasion ? — No. 

6055. Can you say how many rifles you saw with 
them ? — I should say there were about fifty or sixty 
men — some with rifles, some with sticks, and with 
different other things openly in their hands. 

6056. Openly in their hands ? — All sloped over their 
shoulders. They were all marching regularly together. 

6057. Was anything mentioned at the time, as to 
what party they belonged ? — Not at the time certainly. 
They passed by in a moment. 

6058. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I understood you 
to say that you did not propose to shoot them? — 
Certainly not. It is absurd. Sir Edward Coey must 
have dreamed it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

6059. When you went up to ChristChurch, how long 
were you in that district ?— I was at Christ Church the 
whole day. 

U 2 



Captain Matthew 
Hale. 
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Tenth Day. 
November 23. 

Captain Matthew 
Hale. 



6060. What were you doing there? — I was with 
Mr. Orrae. 

6061. Were you with Mr. Orme there the whole 
day ? — The greater part of the day. 

6062. Merely standing there ? — Yes. The Pound is 
a large district. Nobody went into that, so far as I 
should suppose, of the soldiers or police. 

6063. And Mr. Orme never gave you any directions 
to go into the Pound and see about the firing, and try 
to stop it? — At one time I loaded to go in, but I asked 
Mr. Orme why was not a body of constabulary as large 
as my own force available, for we have strict orders 
not to proceed to offensive measures until the civil 
power is totally inadequate. I told them that for my 
own protection I must have a reason why the con- 
stabulary were not available, and when I got a reason 
I would go in. Then there was some consultation 
among the Magistrates, and the result was that I did 
not go in. 

6064. Who were the other Magistrates ? — I cannot 
recollect. 

6065. Were they stipendiary Magistrates ? — I cannot 
tell whether they were stipendiary Magistrates or not. 

6066. Am I to understand that Mr. Orme during the 
whole day never ordered Her Majesty’s troops into the 
Pound to restore order? — The Magistrates were con- 
sulting a great part of the day whether they should go in 
or not. Mr. Coulson was there, and I saw Mr. Lyons. 

6067. Was he on horseback? — No ; he was on foot 
then. 

6068. Who else was on foot ? — I do not remember 
any other Magistrate. 

6069. Was Mr. M'Cance there? — I do not remember 
him there. 

6070. Do you know any of the other stipendiary 
Magistrates — Mr. Barron or Mr. M'Leod ? — No. 

6071. Do you mean to say that the Magistrates there 
came to the conclusion that it would not be advisable 
to send your force into the Pound to stop the firing ? — 
All I know is that the firing was going on from the 
houses and windows. 

6072. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — You did not see 
any collision ? — No ; there was a great crowd of idle 
people. There was a great crowd of idle people in the 
mobs. 

6073. Mr. Exham — When you say that they were 
firing from the houses and the windows, do you say it 
from report ? — Yes : there were reports that they were 
always firing from the houses, and the windows and 
houses. 

6074. Do you mean to say that the stipendiary 
Magistrates did not go down, or send in to know where 
the firing was from ? — They knew that there was firing, 
but the difficulty was to dislodge the people from the 
houses. 

6075. They did not go in to ascertain who was 
firing? — I cannot tell whether they went in themselves 
or not. 

607 6. Mr. Commissioner Bahry. — W ould you have 



thought it part of your duty to have allowed the 
soldiers to go into the houses ? — It is only the police 
who perform that duty. The soldiers do not do it 
unless there is a necessity. 

6077. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
that your presence there prevented the people from 
coming out of the Pound? — There was no body of 
police in the Pound. The police barrack is outside it. 

6078. Mr. Exham. — So far as you saw, none of the 
police were sent down into the Pound ? — Not that lam 
aware of. 

6079. Why were you stationed at Christ Church ? — 
To prevent the hostile mobs coming into collision. 

6080. On what day was it? — It was on the day that 
Major Esmonde came from Dublin. 

6081. Do you know Major Esmonde? — I know 
Major Esmonde by sight. 

6082. Did you see him on that day? — I am not sure 
whether I saw him on that day. 

6083. Did he go down to the police barrack ? — I do 
not remember his being there. 

6084. Do you happen to know when the authority 
arrived from Dublin to make a search in the houses for 
arms? — It was on the next day or the day after that 
the search was made. I do not know when the authority 
came. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6085. Is there any military rule to prevent the 
soldiers from being dispersed ? — It is a rule that they 
are not to be dispersed. They are to act together. 

60S6. Suppose it was considered necessary to divide 
them, could it not be done? — Yes; we could break 
them, provided the parties were in communication with 
each other. 

6087. That is so long as they are under your own 
eyes ?— Yes. 

6088. Is it necessary that there should be a Magis- 
trate with each party ? — There must be a Magistrate 
with the party generally. We can do nothing without 
a Magistrate. Orders are given that if there is not 
a Magistrate with us we are to go back to the 
barracks. 

6089. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Suppose there 
were two mobs and you had twenty men, would you 
have any objection to face ten men one way and ten 
men the other way, keeping all under your control ? — 
Certainly not ; but I could separate them only to a cer- 
tain extent, so long as they are under my eye and in 
communication with eacli other. 

6090. Mr. Rea. — Could you not, against a mob of 
hostile rioters, act as you would against an army in the 
field ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry'. — Of course they could. 
Mr. Lyons’ evidence was borne out by Lieutenant 
Nevinson, who thought it his duty not to separate the 
Hussars, and Captain Hale thinks that he could. 

Captain Hale — It depends upon circumstances. No 
doubt Mr. Nevinson had some reason for saying so. 



James L;.w \I ‘Cance, 



James Law M'Cance, esq., r.m., recalled and examined by Mr. Exham. 



6091. You know where the old distillery is in Mill- 
street? — I do. 

6092. Do you recollect seeing the house wrecked 
belonging to Mr. Watt, the relieving officer? — I did 
not see that. I think that took place before I went 
down. 

6093. Do you recollect Mi'. Watt coming to you and 
telling you that an armed party who had wrecked his 
house, had gone down an entry, and calling on you to 
send constabulary down to arrest them ? — I do not re- 
collect the exact circumstances ; but I recollect that I 
was told that there was an entry opposite there, which 
they constantly ran into, and I went down there. There 
seemed to be a number of people about, but I did not 
see any of them go into the entry. 

6094. Did Mr. Watt himself come to you and tell 



you that his house had been wrecked by an armed 
party who had gone into that entry ? — I do not recol- 
lect the circumstances, but I had some conversation 
afterwards, and I understood that that was the place 
they came from. I recollect seeing him one night after 
his house was wrecked. 

6095. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was it the night 
it was wrecked 1 — Yes. I do not recollect what o’clock 
it was, but it was after the transaction altogether, it 
was quite after the transaction, and I went in to find 
out how the mob came up. 

6096. Mr. Exham . — Did he tell you that they had 
gone down Kennedy’s-entry, and call on you to send con- 
stabulary to arrest them ? — I dare say he told me that. 

6097. Did Mr. Watt tell you that there was no exit 
from the entry, and that they had gone down it ? — I 
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do not believe lie told me so. The entry was pointed 
out to me, and I understand that there is a way 
through it. 

6098. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — So, if Mr. Watt 
told you that there is no way through it, he was 
wrong ? — Yes ; I was down the entry twice, and I was 
told it was a very bad place — it was in a street off 
Divis-street, and into Barrack-street. I heard that 
the police had gone into a house and taken a man out 
of it. 

6099. Sub-Inspector Harvey. — Mr. M'Cance, you 



stated to Mr. Exham, when he asked you whether Tenth Dat. 

Major Esmonde had superseded the Magistrates, that he ». 

did not ?-I considered so. N.vcmba 23. 

6100. Are you not aware that he has superior James Law M'Cance, 
authority ?— I was not aware till this moment that he esq-, r.m. 
had superior authority, and I would not have acted on 
it; but I should state that Major Esmonde told me that 
he had come down, not to supersede the Magistrates, 
but to take the direction of the constabulary — he told 
me that he was not going to interfere. 



Henry Harrison, esq., j.p., examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



'6101. Are you a Magistrate for the county Antrim? 
No ; I am only a Magistrate for the county Down. 

6102. Is there not a portion of Belfast in the county 
of Down ? — Yes ; Ballymacarrett. 

6103. Was there any rioting in Ballymacarrett ? — 
None. 

6104. Were you present on the occasion of any riot 
in the Pound or in Sandy-row ? — I was on several occa- 
sions, passing through. 

6105. Of course you did not act as a Magistrate? — 
No. 

6106. Do you recollect the day of M'Connell’s funeral? 
— Yes. 

6107. Did you see it passing Ballymacarrett ? — 
I did. 

6108. How was it composed ? — There was a hearse 
and five-and-twenty to thirty cars, and a large body of 
people walking five rows deep— walking very much as 
funerals always do. 

6109. Was it a large funeral? — I should say it was. 
I should say there were about 4,000 people at it. 
There might be 3,000 or 4,000 accompanied over the 
Queen’s-bridge, which is the boundary between Down 
and Antrim, and they went into Ballymacarrett. 

6110. How far is Ballymacarrett from the Knock 
burying-ground ? — It is about two and a quarter miles 
from the bridge ; but it depends upon which road 
you go. 

6111. How much of the funeral procession did you 
see in Ballymacarrett ? — I saw it all as it passed me. 
1 was standing at the police barrack. 

6112. Were there any soldiers at Ballymacarrett?— 
Not at that time. 

6113. Were there any afterwards ? — There were. 

6114. Were there any police? — There were forty 
police that I had under my charge in Ballymacarrett. 

6115. Were they drawn up in the street ? — They did 
not show themselves. They were kept in on purpose. 

6116. Did you hear any fixing? — None. 

6117. Did you see any arms? — None; but I saw 
arms with them in Donegall-place, and firing when 
they came in first. 

6118. Was there much firing there? — There was 
some dozen shots or so fired from the rerc in the middle 
of Donegall-place. 

6119. Did you see the funeral coming back from the 
Knock through Ballymacarrett ? — I did. 

6120. Were there any soldiers there then ? — Yes ; 
there were twenty-five cavalry. 

6121. Under whose command ? — Under my own, 
with an officer. 

6122. How did the funeral appear coming back ? — 
I should say very much the same. 

6123. Did you see them coming into town? — I did 
not. I remained at the police barrack with Captain 
0’Donel for some time until a report came that there 
was a large party who was likely to wreck the police 
barrack, and in consequence Captain O’Don el agreed 
at once to go for the cavaliy. He went as far as the 
Imperial Hotel and got some cavalry, and came back 
and kept them in Ballymacarrett. 

6124. Did you see anything that occurs to you to 
mention when the funeral was coming back ? — Nothing. 

6125. Is the population in Ballymacari'ett a mixed 
one?— It is. 

6126. It is not under the police of Belfast ? — No. 



6127. Are you aware of the population? — I think it 
is between 14,000 and 15,000. 

6128. Is it in the borough ? — Mostly. 

6129. Does it contribute to the local rates? — I do 
not know. 

6130. How is it managed as regards police? — There 
are no police there, except constabulary; there are 
twenty constabulary in Ballymacarrett. 

6131. Was there any disturbance in Ballymacarrett 
during the time of the riots in Belfast proper ? — Nothing 
to signify; one night there were four or five windows 
broken. There were no riots at all. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

6132. Did you attend the meetings of the Belfast 
Magistrates ? — Yes ; I attended them all. 

6133. Were you present at the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the funerals? — I was late for that meeting. 

6134. You tell us that from information you l'eceived 
you were apprehensive of an attack on the Ballymacar- 
rett police barrack. When did you hear that first? — 
After the funex-al had passed, or when it was passing, 
Captain O’Donel and the head constable and I were 
talking about it, and the head constable said, that he 
feared from what he had heard there might be some- 
thing of the sort. The funeral had passed at the time, 
and we thought that it would be no harm to have the 
cavalry. 

6135. Did you know that the funeral was to take 
place ? —I heard that it was to take place ; but I had 
no idea of the numbers that were to attend it. 

6136. Did you hear that it was to partake of the 
character of a party display ? — I did not hear of it. 

6137. Did you understand from what you did hear 
that it was to be attended by avast number of people? 
— Yes ; I understood it was to be a large funeral. 

6138. Did you offer any suggestion that it should be 
confined to a few persons?— No; I was not at the 
meeting of Magistrates. I came in late for the meeting. 

6139. Do you think it would have been judicious and 
proper to have prevented, under all the circumstances, 
the crowd of 3,000 or 4,000 people from attending that 
funeral? — I think it would have been very wise if it 
had not been allowed to start at all. 

6140. Were you aware that measures had been taken 
to prevent other funerals from being similarly attended? 
— Not until after that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Kane. 

6141. Is it your belief that that procession wasa 
party display ? — I cannot say that it was, of my own 
knowledge. 

6142. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do yon believe 
from all you have learned that it was? — Very probably. 

6143. Mr. M'Kane. — Do you not think that the pro- 
cession was caused by sympathy for the man who was 
shot by the police though he was innocent ? — I can tell 
nothing about the case. 

6144. You say that a dozen of shots were fired in 
Donegall-place ? — Something about that. 

6145. From which side?— I should say from the 
procession. 

6146. First from the procession ?— First and alto- 
gether, so far as I saw. 

6147. Did you see firing in Hercules-place ?— After 
that I went down, and I had a full view of Hercules- 
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place and Castle-street, and I lieard half a dozen shots 
fired in Hercules-place. 

6148. You say you heard shots fired in the rear — 
did you see any shots fired from the procession before 
those half dozen shots were fired from Hercules-place? 
— The shots that were fired in Hercules-place were 
seemingly fired from back-yards ; there were no shots 
or firing from the street up to the time when the funeral 
came past the club. I was on a car in the middle of 
the street. 

6149. Did you hear any firing from the procession 
until you heard the firing that you have described just 
now ? — That occurred in the middle of Donegall-place. 

6150. You had a troop of cavalry to protect the 
police barrack ? — Yes. 

6151. Was the police barrack attacked ? — No, it was 
not. 

6152. Was the cavalry visible? — No; neither the 
cavalry nor constabulary were visible. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6153. How long before the procession arrived were 
the cavalry there? — Not till after the funeral had 
passed. I came on the procession at Mr. Hughes’. I 
went up and saw them there, and I saw the half dozen 
shots fired nearly opposite Mr. Hughes’. I went to the 
corner, ami heard the firing at Hercules-place. 

6154. What is your opinion, Mr. Harrison, as to 
the arrangements of the Magistrates with regard to the 
disposition of the police during the riot?— I do not 
understand the question. 

6155. Do you think that the Magistrates could not 
have disposed the police on the several occasions better 
than they did ?— I am not aware that they could. 

6156. Do you think that they held sufficient meet- 
ings, and that they discussed sufficiently the course 
which they were to take ?— I think they held sufficient 
meetings. 

6157. You heard Mr. M'Cance say that he did not 
know what he was to do, and that he had not attended 
any of the meetings?— I did not hear that. 

6158. I believe you were at the meeting of the 
Magistrates of the 1st September, 1864 ?— Yes. 

6159. You approved of the resolution as to the 
police ? — Yes. 

6160. Do you see any reason to alter your opinion? 
— None. 

6161. How did you get to Ballymacarrett ?— On a 
car. 



6162. Did you go at the head of the funeral ? — I was 
a good piece before it. 

6163. You considered it necessary to get within 
your own jurisdiction ? — I thought I ought to be in my 
own place. 

6164. Before you went to Ballymacarrett did you 
speak to any Magistrate ?— No, not one. 

6165. Did you see Mr. Lyons in charge of the 
Hussars.— I saw Mr. Lyons come from Donegall- 
squarc. I kept my distance. I kept out of the way 
and saw everything. 

6166. Were you at the head of the funeral?— I was 
a good piece on. 

6167. Suppose an orderly had been sent to you 
could you not have arranged the police on the Dublin 
side of the bridge, and have stopped the procession, 
and disarmed them ? — Yes, quite simply. 

6168. Was there ever so good an opportunity of 

getting at the arms ? — I think it was a very good op- 
portunity. r 

6169. No message of the sort came to you?— No. 

6170. Do you conceive that Mr. Lyons was in charge 
generally of the procession ? — I know nothing about it. 



6171. Have you any means of knowing that he was 
aware that you had a body of police at Ballymacarrett'' 1 
— I should say he knew it. Captain O’Donel and I 
were stationed there. He knew that we had police 
and that we were stationed there. We generally had 
them, and there was no reason why we should not have 
them on that day. 

6172. Were you present the whole time at the 
meeting of the Magistrates on the 8th September ?— 
Yes, I was. 

6173. Did you assent to the resolution on that day? 
—I neither assented or dissented. I knew nothing about 
it. The first time I was connected with the riots was 
on Tuesday, the 16th August. 

6174. Then in point of fact you neither asseuted nor 
dissented ? — No. 

6175. Do you know who it was who wrote out these 
resolutions? — No. 

6176. Do you know whether it was any of the sti- 
pendiary Magistrates ? — The stipendiary Magistrates 
had nothing to say to it. 

6177. Do you know to whom the resolutions were 
intrusted for the purpose of publication ? — I do not 
know. 

6178. Do you think it was unfair to pass such a 
resolution, sacrificing these locals, which, lor the first 
time, was disclosed on last Saturday ? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Both forces were men- 
tioned. 

6179. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Excuse me, Mr. 

Harrison, for asking the question, but it is necessary 

are you a Protestant ? — Yes. 

6180. Are you a political partisan of either the 
Government or any Government ? — I can hardly answer 
that question. It depends on circumstances. 

6181. Mr. Rinnan. — During your communications 
with the Magistrates of Belfast did you come in contact 
with the local police ? — Constantly. 

6182. Did you always find them efficient according 
to their numbers and ability? — According to their 
means, their ability, and numbers, I always found that 
they did as much as could be expected of them. 

6183. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you consider 
it satisfactory that there should be 155 Protestants and 
five Roman Catholics ? — No. A great many looked on 
them with suspicion, owing to their religion. 

6184. Do you think that circumstance detracts from 
their efficiency?— I think that calculated to detract 
from the efficiency of the force. 

61S5. Mr. Dinnm , — Do you not know that the 
wealth and property of the town belongs in a great 
measure to Protestant gentlemen? — I believe it does. 

6186. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do the lives of 
the Roman Catholics belong to themselves ? — Yes. 

6187. Mr. Dinneii . — Do you believe because a con- 
stable is a Protestant he would not protect the lives of 
Roman Catholics? — No. 

6188. Do you believe religion interferes with the 
men in the discharge of their duty ? — No. 

61S9. Mr. Commissioner Barry Therefore there 

is no reason why the Council should not appoint Roman 
Catholics ? — No. 

6190. Mr. Commissioner Barry- — The names of the 

Magistrates who agreed to the resolutions of the 1st 
September are : — Messrs. M'Clure, Lanyon, Sinclair, 
Ferguson, Busliell, Harrison, Lyons, Murnev, and Dun- 
ville. Are those not the names of gentlemen of the 
greatest respectability in Belfast ? Yes. 

6191. Of every creed and politics? — Yes. 

6192. The large majority of them Protestants and 
Conservatives ?— There are only two Roman. Catholics 
among them. 
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James Ferguson came forward and said — 



Tenth Day. 



6193. I wish to make a statement. On the after- 
noon of the day on which the burning was at the 
Bankmore Penitentiary I was present, and I saw 
an attack upon two girls. They were assaulted by 
a mob in a field between the road and the penitentiary. 
Captain Verner at the time was on the footpath, and 
was not near where the assault was committed. There 
was no appeal made to him in my presence, and I saw 
the whole transaction — for any protection. As soon as 
they were attacked they ran along the field towards the 
hedge. They leaped over the hedge and ran along the 
Black Staff towards the gas works. Captain Verner 
was not present at this. He was out on the footpath 
all the time. 

6194. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was it by men or 
women that they were assaulted? — By the whole mob, 
both men and women. The girls, the moment they 
were attacked, fled — ran along the field and got away. 
The whole thing did not last ten minutes. 

6195. Were the girls injured? — They were not that 
I could see. 

6196. Did it strike you that an assault by the entire 
mob, men and women, was excessively cowardly? — It 
occurred to me at first when I saw the girls running 
that they had been attacked by some other girls — girls 



among the crowd. In fact, I thought it was a quarrel November 23. 
among the mill girls. 

6197. But you told me that they were attacked by James Ferguson - 
the entire mob? — I mean they all ran, shouting. I did 

not see who struck them. The crowd ran after them 
towards the hedge. 

6198. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was it to hunt or to take 
care of them ? — I should say to hunt them. 

6199. What is your business? — I am engaged in 
Messrs. Young and Anderson’s, Donegall-street. 

6200. How long have you been in Belfast, for I 
think you are a Scotchman ? — I have been fourteen 
yearn in Belfast. I am no party man, and I never 
was in a witness-box. 

6201. Who asked you to come here? — I came here 
of my own free will. Yesterday I made up my mind 
to do so. 

6202. How near was Captain Verner when all this 
was going on on the footpath ? — At least fifty yards 
distant. 

. 6203. Did you interfere to protect the girls ? — I did 
not. 

6204. Did they require protection ? — I should say 
females would require protection. I did not want to 
get a leathering. 



James Hill came forward and said — 



James Ilill. 



6205. I have come to confirm what the other 
gentleman, Mr. Ferguson, has stated. On the evening 
of the burning at the Bankmore Penitentiary, I was 
going up the road when I saw some girls beside 
the penitentiary in a row ; Captain Verner was at the 
same time on the footpath ; the two girls ran and jumped 
over the hedge out of the field near the peniteutiary on 
to the road leading by the Black Stiff. I did not 
hear them shout to Mr. Verner for protection or any 
thing of the kind. I did not see him near the girls. 
I was on the footpath at the time. 

6206. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you not think 
it expedient to go and stand between those girls and their 
pursuers 1 — There was a crowd between them and me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

6207. Where were you standing ? — On the road. 

6208. You saw them on the road ? — I did. 

6209. Was there anything to prevent others from 
seeing on the road ? — No. 

6210. How many people were beating the girls ? — 
Something over half a dozen. I saw nothing but girls 
beating them ; but I saw men about at the time. 

6211. Had the men sticks with them ? — I saw men 
with sticks. 

_ 6212. Did you see any men striving to assist the 
girls ? — I saw a young gentleman striving to keep the 
girls from them. 

6213. Did you see the young gentleman beaten 
himself? — I did not. 

6214. Did you tell Captain Verner that there were 
two women being beaten and to come to their assist- 
ance? — No I did not. 

6215. Did you go to assist them yourself? — I did 
not. 

6216. Did you think it a manly thing not to go to 
assist those poor girls ? — I do not think it was. 

6217. In you or any other man ?— I was not close 
to them. 

6218. Could you not have gone into the field and 
assisted them? — Yes; I could have jumped into the 
field. 

6219. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How long did the 
transaction last altogether ? — Ten minutes. 

6220. Can you say whether any other girls were 
beaten there that day ? — I cannot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6221. Was Captain Verner speaking to anybody in 
your presence ? — I was not so near as to be able to tell 
that. There were parties round about them. 



6222. Did you hear shouts ? — I heard lots of 
shouting. 

622 3 . Do you remember any of the expressions ? — 
No, I cannot. 

6224. Was there any cheering ? —I cannot recollect. 

6225. Would you like to swear they were not cheer- 
ing Captain Verner ? — I cannot recollect. 

6226. Did you see Captain Verner take off his hat ? 
— Not to my recollection. 

6227. How many soldiers had Captain Verner? — I 
do not know ; they were thirty or forty or fifty yards 
fiS. 

6228. When the two girls ran, how many followed 
them ? — There were a good many after them. 

6229. How many ? — Twenty or thirty. 

6230. Women or men? — Both. 

6231. Some of the men had sticks? — I cannot sav 
to that. 

6232. How did the girls escape then? — The girls 
jumped over the ditch into the lawn. 

6233. How far was the nearest of the mob to them ? 
— They were running just at their heels I may say. 

6234. You cannot tell whether the girls escaped or 
not ? — I cannot. 

6235. Do you remember much shouting after that ? 
— I left directly after that. 

6236. Did you walk away or run away? — I walked 
away. 

6237. When you saw the poor creatures pursued by 
twenty or thirty people, why did you not go to Captain 
Verner and ask for assistance for them ? — It did not 
occur to me. 

6238. You were not afraid of the mob ? — I do not 
know that. 

6239. Would you not have interfered only you 
were afraid of superior numbers? — I was not near 
enough. 

6240. If one man had been chasing the two girls 
would you not have gone up ? — I would. 

6241. Is it not because the numbers were too formi- 
dable that you did not interfere ? — Yes ; I might have 
got my skull cracked. 

6242. Mr. Dinnen. — Did Captain Verner see the 
transaction ? — I do not know. I think he did not see 
all about it. 

6243. Mr Commissioner Barry. — Was there a consi- 
derable outcry? — There was. 

6244. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there a hunt ? 

■ — I might call it so. 

6245. Did Captain Verner see the hunt? — I cannot 
say. 
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6246. Had ho an opportunity of seeing it ? — If lie 
turned round ho could have seen it. 

6247. What was ho doing at the time ? — He was 
walking up and down. 

6248. Was it by accident you were there, or had 



you heard of the attack on the penitentiary ? — I heard 
of it, and I went up. 

6249. How many soldiers were there ? — About fortv 
or fifty. J 



John Thomson, esq., examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



6250. Are you a Magistrate ? — I am a Magistrate of 
the counties of Down and Antrim. 

6251. IIow long have you acted as such ? — Between 
fifteon and twenty years. 

6252. I believe, Mr. Thompson, that you also hold 
the position of Director of the Belfast Bank ? — Yes. 

6253. How long have you filled that office ?— Up- 
wards of forty-five years. 

6254. During the time yon have acted as Magis- 
trate have you frequently come into contact with the 
local police force?— No ; when I took the commission 
I believe it was understood that I was not to attend to 
magisterial duties here. I was to attend to the Petty 
Sessions in my own district only, because my time is so 
much occupied that I could not undertake additional 
duties of that description. 

6255. Have you become acquainted with the local 
police ? — I know many of them personally. 

6256. Do you know Mr. MTCittrick aud Mr. Green? 

6257. Have you known them for a number of years ? 
—Yes. 

6258. Have you found them efficient and active 
officers? — I have noticed this— I never yet have ob- 
served a charge brought against the local police at the 
police court for partiality, and I read the newspapers 
pretty regularly. 

6259. You have had opportunities of knowing, and 
I would ask you whether, in your opinion, Mr. Green 
and Mr. M'Kittrick are not most efficient officers? — I 
always considered them so. 

Mr. Commissioner Barky That is the charactei; 

they have received from every one who has spoken of 
them. 

6260. Have you also come in contact with the local 
police, aud seen them discharge their duties in cases of 
riot and assault ? — I have not seen them act in cases 
of riot. I think, generally speaking, they do the duty 
they were appointed for well — to keep the streets in 
order and protect property. 

6261. Do you believe that is their duty? — Yes. 

6262. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you cousider 
their duty to be confined to that ? — I think they should 
do any duty within their power as regards the sup- 
pression of riots. 

6263. Mr. Dinnen. — Do you believe that there is a 
prejudice against the force in the minds of the respect- 
able part of the community of Belfast on account of their 
religion ? — I say this — never until this Commission com- 
menced have I heard these charges made against the 
police. Certainly, I am in communication with the 
respectable Roman Catholics of Belfast. I know them 
well, and have known them for years, and until the 
Commission commenced, I never did hear that they had 
not confidence in the police. When this Commission 
commenced, I heard from a respectable Roman Catholic 
— a Mr. O’Rorke— that there was a want of confidence 
in the police. He told me that he had not faith in them. 

6264. How do you believe that originated ? — I think 
very much in what has taken place. I think many 
things stated by gentlemen in this box have come on 
the public with great surprise. 

6265. 3Ir. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that the cause 
of the distrust ? — Certainly not. 

6266. Mr. Dinnen. — Do yon believe that on ordinary 
occasions the local police force are well able to discharge 
the duties assigned them ? — I think for an answer you 
have only to look at the police reports. There is m 
town in Ireland where there are so few robberies as in 
the town of Belfast, taking the mixed population into 
consideration. 



G267. Mr. Commissioner Dowse What do you 

attribute that to ? — I attribute that to the efficiency of 
the police and the general morality of the people. 

6268. Mr. Commissioner Bakky. — You state you 
never heard charges of partiality made against the 
local police force till this inquiry commenced ? — Never 
till this occasion, except by one gentleman. 

6269. Were you ever a member of the Town Council? 
— No; I am treasurer. 

6270. Were you ever a member of the Town Council? 
— Never. 

6271. Did you at any time, as a man of position in 
Belfast, devote your attention much to the consideration 
of the police question ?— I don’t think I have done so 
till this present moment — I mean, I have not done so 
till the sitting of this Commission. 

6272. You are aware that there was an inquiry in 
’57 ?— Yes. 

6273. Are you aware that at that time charges were 
made against the police, and reported by the Commis- 
sioners, in these words : — “ The police force are, with 
six or seven exceptions, entirely Protestant, and those 
in any command amongst them are exclusively so ; a 
great many of them are, or have been, Orangemen ; 
two of them actually walked witliau Orange procession 
on the 13tli in the country, a few miles from Belfast; 
ami the public feeling as to them is unmistakable and 
palpable ; and Mr. Tracy, tbo stipendiary Magistrate, 
in his evidence, described very succinctly and clearly 
their position as a police force in Belfast in saying they 
are supposed to be sympathizers with the Sandy-row 
mobs, and enemies to those in the Pound-street district. 
Accordingly, during the riots they could safely appear 
in Saudy-row, but their appearance in the Pound dis- 
trict was the signal for assault and attack; which they 
being unable to repel, without weapons of defence, the 
few constabulary that were in Belfast were constantly 
employed in protecting the local constables ; and con- 
sequently, instead of being a help, they became a hin- 
drance to the action of the constabulary during the 
riots.” It appears from that report that the charges 
were published. You were not aware of them, how- 
ever, till now ? — I was not. 

6274. Does that make you qualify your statement ? 
— I think my opinion is as good as Mr. Tracy’s. 

6275. I am not expressing any opinion on the justice 
of the statement in the report, but you have stated that 
till this inquiry was opened you never heard charges of 
that kind made. I now ask you were you aware that 
they were made, inquired into, and reported on in 
1857 ? — I was not aware of it. 

627 6. Mr. Dinnen. — Do you believe these riots arose 
in consequence of the police force being formed, to a 
very large extent, of men of one persuasion? 

Mr. Commissioner Bakky. — Nobody suggested such a 
thing as that. You see the value of this gentlemau’s 
testimony must be taken as qualified by the fact that 
lie does not appear to be aware of what has happened 
in Belfast. 

6277. Mr. Thomson, you stated you thought that the 
duty of these men was to preserve property. I hold in 
my hand the instructions to the Belfast police force ; 
have you looked at them ? — I said their duty was, as 
far as they could, to protect the streets and property, 
and other kindred duties. 

Mr. Commissioner Bakry read from the instructions 
to the police an extract with regard to their duties. 

6278. Do you consider that their duty would, if 
something calculated to provoke a breach of the peace 
were in process of arrangement, be to report it and take 
measures to prevent it ? — Certainly. 
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Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

6279. Are you acquainted with the state of feeling 
among the humble poor Roman Catholics — the working 
classes of Belfast — with regard to the local police ? — I 
never heard of any charges brought against thorn. 

6280. Are you acquainted with the state of feeling 
in the Pound ? Do you mix with those people at all ? 
— I do not. 

6281. Then you have no opportunity of knowing 
their feelings on the subject ? — I have an opportunity, 
but not from those people themselves. 

6282. Do you think that class of people entitled to 
protection for their lives and property ? — Most as- 
suredly. 

6283. Do you think that they arc entitled to have 
a police force so constituted that they might have 
reasonable confidence in them? — I do; and I think 
they should have confidence in the police force. I 
don’t think they should feel any annoyance at the 
police force being Protestant. They should feel con- 
fidence in the one as well as the other. 

6284. Take the Town Council, notoriously all Pro- 
testant, with one exception ; the local police force, almost 
exclusively Protestant, and it is your opinion that they 
should be satisfactory to the poor struggling part of 
the population ? — I think, considering the circumstances, 
that it is as it should be. There are twelve judges; 
nine of them arc Roman Catholics. Now, I don’t see 
why, if wo don’t complain of that — and I am not 
making any complaint — such a cry should be raised 
against the police of Belfast. 

6285. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Whom do you 
mean by “ we ?” — The public. I say that I have per- 
fect confidence in Roman Catholic gentlemen. 

6286. Sergeant Armstrong. — You consider the con- 
stitution of the local police force that of a fair and 
reasonable force ? — I should most certainly say that I 
think it at least as fair as the constitution of the con- 
stabulary, only one-fourth of which are Protestants. 
Out of 12,000, 3,000 oulyare Protestants ; 9,000 Roman 
Catholics. 1 don’t object to that. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

6287. You know the relative proportion in the 
ownership of property in Belfast ? — Yes. 

6288. What is the proportion in which property 
within the borough is held by Protestants and Roman 
Catholics? — I suppose that nine-tenths of the property 
is held by Protestants, and one-tenth by Roman Catho- 
lics. I am sure I am not far from being exact in this 
calculation. 

6289. Do you know, as treasurer to the Corporation, 
this fact, that the rating on the property is paid in 
this proportion— 18s. 2d. by the Protestants, and Is. 10c/. 
by the Roman Catholics, in the £1 ?— I do not know, 
but that comes near to my calculation. 

6290. Is it your belief that the principal owners of 
property— both Protestant and Roman Catholic— in 
Belfast have confidence in the police force as at present 
constituted?' — Yes; I speak as to the respectable classes. 
I cannot say now as to all, after what has passed here. 

6291. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Up to the hearing 
of this inquiry ? — I really thought so. 

6292. You never knew to the contrary? — I never 
knew to the contrary. 

6293. Mr. Exham, — Do you think it advisable that 
the police force should be increased ? — I think that is a 
very serious consideration. I don’t know to what ex- 
tent it would have been necessary to increase the police 
to have kept down the late riots ; because I have seen 
that we had lately here three troops of dragoons, a park 
of artillery, 1,400 infantry, with a general in command, 
900 police, seven stipendiary Magistrates; and when 
the riots could not be put down with all these, I don’t 
understand how any police force that this town would 
be able to pay for would be able to keep order. 

6294. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
these forces put the riots down ? — I think from the 
best information that I can gain that the riots were put 
down simply by the exhaustion of the people. 



6295. They were tired out?— Tired out on both 
sides. 

6296. Do you think they have got a rest since ? 

I think they have. j o) 

6297. Andarereadyto begin again? — I disagreewith esq. 
you there. I don’t think they would begin again. I 
think they have seen quite enough. 

6298. And you think Belfast should bo left with 160 
locals as before ? — I do, indeed. 

6299. Do you think they will never begin again? — 

I have no opinion about that, certainly. 

6300. Mr. Exham . — Tell us your opinion about how 
to prevent them for the future? — Gentlemen, under- 
stand distinctly that 1 don’t at all desire to say any- 
thing disrespectful of any party; but I have come 
to this conclusion, after observing the state of matters 
for several years — I have noticed that since public 
works commenced in this town a large number of nav- 
vies have, of course, been employed, and since they 
came among us we have had these constant riots. And 
I go further, when I look at Birkenhead and other 
parts of the country, where it is notorious, as is seen by 
the public papers, that the Irish navvies are at the 
bottom of the riots that have occurred. They are a 
fighting set. They, are most useful and most indus- 
trious men, but at the same time they are, like all Irish- 
men, fond of fighting. 

6301. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did they come at 
the commencement of the public works ? — At the com- 
mencement of the new dock. 

6302. When did they commence? — About fifteen 
years ago. 

6303. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T hen when the 
new docks are finished you will have no more riots ? — 

I think so. 

6304. In point of fact, it is because of the improve- 
ment of Belfast that the riots occur ? — The good feeding 
and high wages make them like fighting cocks. 

^6305. Do they live in the Pound ? — They live every- 

6306. Do they live in Sandy-row ? — I don’t think 
they do. 

6307. Mr. Exham . — Would you think that the force 
should be put under a Government officer ? — I would 
not have the appointment by the Irish Government 
certainly. 

6308. By what body or with whom do you think the 
.appointment ought to lie?— In Loudon, with the Home 
Secretary, and let Sir Richard Mayne send one of his 
trained officers over here. I would give the Commis- 
sioner the power of a Magistrate, but not to sit at Petty 
Sessions. My belief is, that an appointment by the 
Irish Government would not give satisfaction. 

6309. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Do you think Sir 

Richard Mayne’s man would?— Yes. I would want a 
man selected for his capability. 

6310. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — A man totally 
unconnected with either party or affected by the reli- 
gious animosity in Ireland ? — Yes. 

6311. And in your opinion the officer should not be 
connected with local parties?— Yes. 

6312. Mr. Exham — And he should not be selected 
by the Government of the day ? — Not to be selected in 
Dublin. I don’t see many good appointments made in 
that quarter. I do not refer to that highly respectable 
gentleman, Mr. Orme. 

6313. Mr. Exham . — In your opinion, is it desirable 
to abolish the local Magistrates in Belfast ?— Do you 
mean not to permit them to sit on the bench ? 

6314. Yes?— 1 would not. The people of Belfast 
have as high an opinion of the local Magistrates of 
Belfast as they could have of any others. 

6315 . Then, I would ask you, in your opinion, would 

it bo desirable to hand over the entire business of the 
borough to two paid Magistrates ? — I am very doubtful 
of it. 

6316. Now, in your opinion, have the respectable por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the borough of both parties 
confidence in the local Magistrates ? — So far as 1 have 
observed, I always understood that they have, and I was 
very much surprised to hear it stated from this box by 
Magistrates that they had been many times called on 
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to go to Petty Sessions to give out justice. I was 
astounded at the statement. I don’t understand why 
any Magistrate should permit any man to say such a 
thing. Magistrates should consider themselves minor 
judges ol the land. 

6317. Is it your opinion that “there are Magistrates 
in Belfast who delight at seeing disorder prevail, and 
who delight to screen the real criminals from the con- 
sequences of their misdeeds” ? — I do not believe one 
word of that. 

Mr. Exham. — I am reading from an article in a news- 
paper. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I will not allow news- 
paper articles to be read in this inquiry. 

Mr. Exham said if they found a want of confidence 
in the Magistrates existing in the minds of a certain 
class, it was legitimate to inquire into the cause of that 
want. If they found the feeling was engendered in the 
minds of a class by articles in a portion of the public 
press 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I will allow you to ask 
the question in that form. 

6318. Mr. Exham. — Is the feeling to which reference 
has been made influenced by articles in newspapers? — 
I very much fear it is. 

6319. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And it is the 
same on both sides ? — Certainly. 

6320. Mr. Exham. — Prom your experience of Belfast, 
havcthelocal Magistrates the confidence of the public? — 
I always considered so, and I consider that they have 
yet. 

6321. Have you ever heard them charged with 
partiality ? — Never. 

6322. Does the feeling prevail among the Roman 
Catholics with whom you come in contact as well as 
among the Protestants? — I think so. I may just say 
this, that our highly respectable Roman Catholic soli- 
citors arc often employed, and more frequently employed, 
by Protestants than by Roman Catholics. 

6323. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Roman Catholics 
and Protestants both take the best man they can get ? 
— We like to show good fellowship in a commercial 
community. 

6324. Mr. Exliam. — To what extent would it be 
desirable to increase the local police force? — As to the 
increase of police for this borough, I consider that the 
people of Belfast, in talking of Slaving a force of 400 
without a distinct and clear understanding that 
Government is to pay one-half their cost, are putting 
themselves completely into a net. I was just looking at 
that this morning ; and so far as I can see 400 men, 
costing the small average of ,£40 each, would cost us 
£16,000 a year. ,£40 is the expense of a constable 
hero yearly. If the average were £60, as you say it is 
in Dublin, the expense involved in the proposed increase 
of local constables would be greatly more. 

6325. Is it desirable or requisite for the protection 
of the public that the increased taxation should bo 
imposed on the borough? — I think putting such an addi- 
tional tax upon this borough is very much to be depre- 
cated. These disorders only occur once a year or so, 
and it would be too bad to make us pay as if they 
lasted the whole year round. 

6326. Can you, from your experience, suggest means 
to the Commissioners by which such riots could be 
prevented for the future without the extraordinary 
increase proposed ? — My remedy will be short and 
simple. The respectable inhabitants of Belfast, of all 
persuasions, have, I believe, a hearty desire to see riots 
put an end to — riots which are created by parties of 
the lowest class only ; and I think if we had 200 police 
in town, well organized, and under a proper officer, 
we might then put down every attempt at rioting. 
I would empower the Mayor to put the town under 
martial law, by authority from Dublin. If you once 
had the town under martial law there would be no 
more riots. I would empower the officer in command 
to have the rioters taken up and flogged. We require 
extreme measures, because we have trifled for ten years 
with disturbers of the public peace, and instead of 
getting better we are getting worse. 

6327. Would the Mayor take charge of the military ? 



— No. We would let the officers tuck them up and 
flog them. W e require extreme measures, because we 
have trifled with the people year after year, and instead 
of getting better it appears to be getting worse, and 
you must use extreme measures. I would like to live 
on the best of terms with my Roman Catholic brethren 
and they require to be on the best of terms with us • 
but it is the low fellows who have no taxes to pay who 
come in and create the riots. If I had the authority or 
the power I would at once declare martial law by pro- 
clamation, and we would have no more riots. I say 
further, it would be a mercy to the public. Here we 
have ten lives lost in the last riots, and Dr. Murney 
said there were 300 wounded. Isn’t that disgraceful in 
such a town as this ? I say this, that martial law 
would have the desired effect. 

6328. Would it put down the riots? — I would tuck 
up one party alongside the other, and flog them both 
together. 

6329. In your opinion would 200 police be suffi- 
cient for Belfast? — My opinion is that if the force was 
increased to 200, and a proper officer appointed over it, 
it would be sufficient for all the purposes of the town, 
and that the town would not bear more. 

6330. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In a fiscal point 
of view ?— Yes. 

6331. What is the amount of the claims for compen- 
sation for damages done by these riots ? — Iu one year 
the claims for compensation amounted to £2,000. 

6332. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion that if the 
police force was increased to 400 they would on all 
future occasions prevent riots ? — I have already said 
that if 900 police, seven stipendiary Magistrates, 1,400 
infantry, a park of artillery, and three troops of dra- 
goons, did not put the riots down, 400 police would 
not do it. Our people have got very wise ; and I heard, 
sir, from the bench in the other court, when I was 
attending the Grand Jury, a Judge of Assize say it 
was a matter of great question to him whether a Ma- 
gistrate could seize a man in a riotous crowd without 
lie saw him throw a stone, or saw him commit a breach 
of the peace, inasmuch as that any man might be entan- 
gled in a crowd though perfectly innocent. The people 
know that, and they know further that the stipendiary 
Magistrates should at all times take the lead of the local 
Magistrates. I have that from one of the Lords 
Justices within the last month, that it is the duty of 
the local Magistrates to give way to the stipendiaries ; 
and I think, therefore, that the stipendiaries are really 
the parties in this case who ought to have been respon- 
sible for the peace of the town, and not the local Magis- 
trates. The Lord J ustice told me that when they sent 
down stipendiaries, the authorities in Dublin Castle con- 
sidered that they were to take the lead, and, I think, 
very properly ; and an ex-Attorney-General told me the 
same thing, for I wanted to inform myself. Had T acted 
as justice at the riots, I should have gone immediately 
to render my services to the stipendiaries, and say, “ I 
am anxious to act under you.” 

6333. Then it is your deliberate opinion that, even 
if you increase the police force to 400 men, you cannot 
calculate for the future that that effort alone will pre- 
vent the riots ? — Not at all. It would be only saddling 
the peaceable with taxes to keep down these low fel- 
lows. We have had a stipendiary Magistrate in this 
town for years, and ho has been assisted by the local 
Magistrates, and there has been perfect harmony be- 
tween them. I have constantly noticed that the bench 
in Belfast is seldom without three Magistrates, and 
sometimes more. 

6334. Is it your opinion that it would be judicious 
to have a second stipendiary in Belfast, or do you 
think that one is sufficient, assisted in the other duties 
by the local Magistrates? — I consider the duties are 
too much for one stipendiary Magistrate, for he must 
have a little recreation. I would not object to two first- 
class stipendiaries. It would be desirable to have a 
stipendiary living in the borough, so as to be accessible 
at any moment. 

6335. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — For all practical 
purposes is not a mile or a mile and a half sufficiently 
near ? — It is too far. 
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6336. Mr. Exham. — Most of the local Magistrates 
reside out of town ? — They do. 

6337. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think it 
would be advantageous to the administration of justice 
in Belfast to hare the borough formed into a separate 
jurisdiction,' and have Magistrates appointed for the 
borough, as contra-distinguished from country Justices? 

X have my doubts about that. I was in the Grand 

Jury when that was proposed, and I was hostile to it. 

6338. Was it discussed by the Grand J ury ? — It 

6339. Are any of the Magistrates in favour of it ? — 
The Town Council are in favour of it. The resolution 
agreed to was simply that they should confer with the 
Town Council on the subject. I observe that the Town 
Council have given notice of the separate jurisdiction. 
The Mayor is chief Magistrate of the town, and ex officio 
for the county, I believe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6340. Were not the riots of August last caused by 
the navvies burning the effigy of John Thomson, the 
treasurer of the Corporation, in the Pound ? — I am not 
aware. of that, but they commenced by the burning of 
an effigy, and I was exceedingly angry at it, and was 
sorry to hear it. 

6341. No doubt ; and after that was not the effigy of 
the Treasurer of the Corporation conveyed to the 
burying-ground, and then the Orangemen heard of the 
burying of John Thomson’s ashes ; and two days after 
came out to retaliate? — I know nothing about it. 

6342. You say these riots were caused by the navvies 
in Belfast and Ulster ? — Yes, and I still believe it. 

6343. Were there any navvies in Belfast in ’32 ? — 
I don’t go so far back. 

6344. On what other occasion than this last have the 
navvies appeared as rioters in Belfast ? — I consider that 
the navvies from the time they came here till the 
present time have never left our locality. . They are 
domiciled, and they occasionally come out afresh. 

6345. You have given strong evidence against a 
body of most industrious men ? — I complimented those 

6346. There can be no doubt the navvies, as a body, 
attacked the Brown-street school. Can you recollect 
any other occasion when the navvies, as a body, acted 
as rioters in Belfast ? — I think on all occasions they 
were amongst them. 

6347. When, as a body, did they appear as rioters — 
on any particular occasion ? — On all occasions those who 
remain in the town, and I think our own Roman Catho- 
lic working population would act peaceably and quietly 
if we had not the inundation of these southern gentle- 

6348. Do you recollect any rioting when the nav- 
vies were occupied at the Ulster Railway ? — No. 

6349. Was that the first time navvies were in Bel- 
fast ? — Before that. 

6350. Do you recollect any rioting when they were 
making the water works under Mr. Dargan ? — I have 
answered the question, and I will stick to it. 

6351. Do you recollect any particular riot when the 
navvies were here under Mr. Dargan constructing the 
water works? — Yes, there was a turn out. 

6352. Against Mr. Dargan? — I believe they were 
against everybody. I will not go into particulars, but I 
will state broadly and distinctly, thatlbelieve the navvies 
have from time to time been very instrumental, and are 
the leaders in many of these riots ; and I say further 
that if the navvies had never come here, I believe the 
respectable Roman Catholic workers, who work along- 
side of the Protestants faithfully and correctly, would 
not join in riots. But whenever the navvies come they 
stir them up. I would subscribe to get the navvies 
away. 

6353. Pour or five times you have told me your 
opinion ? — I will stick to it, and you will not shake it, 
and you may go on to another subject. 

6354. For some time I have endeavoured to get you 
to state the facts on which you form that belief, if facts 
you had when you formed it for the purpose of ex- 



pressing it? — I have had it for years, and I have it Tenth Day. 
still. — — 

6355. Can you mention any other fact with regard Nov ember 23. 
to the navvies than that which I admit — the breaking John Thomson 
the glass of the Brown-street school ? — I do not go into esq. 

these particulars ; I take a broad view of it. 

6356. Very well, then ; you have told all you know 
about the navvies acting as rioters ? — I know a great 
deal about them, and could tell it, too,- but there is no 
occasion for that. 

6357. I wonder what they have done to you. You 
know a great deal about the province of Ulster? — I 
should know a great deal about it. 

635S. And I believe I would not offend you if I 
called you the leader of the Tory party of the province 
of Ulster? — Indeed I think you would say a very great 
untruth. 

6359. Are you certain of that? — Most assuredly. 

6360. Now, take care? — Most assuredly. Messrs. 

Commissioners, I never was in the town of Belfast at a 
political meeting. 

63G1. Did you ever state to any one yourself that 
you were the leader of the Tory party of the province 
of Ulster, and without you it could not be kept up ? — 

Never in all my life ; nor did I even insinuate such a 
thing. It is perfectly and entirely untrue. 

6302. Did you not get into a considerable position in 
England by representing yourself, whether correctly or 
not, as the leader of the Tory party in the province of 
Ulster ? — Never in all my life, nor did I make such a 
statement in England or Scotland either. 

6363. Have you taken an active part in returning 
members for the county of Antrim ? — I have taken my 
position. 

6364. On the hustings and elsewhere ? — I have taken 
my position, 

6365. By subscription and otherwise? — Certainly. 

6366. Have you not taken the same position with 
regard to the return of members for Belfast ? — Certainly 
not. 

6367. On one occasion did you not put yourself for- 
ward as a party wishing to be returned for the town? 

— Never in all my life, nor would I go in if I were paid 
for it. 

6368. Do you happen to know whether Ulster is 
covered with secret associations of one description and 
another ? — I know nothing about it, except by hearsay. 

6369. You have been a Magistrate for twenty years? 

—No ; fifteen. 

6370. And you have often heard of Jhe Ribbon 
Association ? — Very often, and the Orange Association. 

6371. And you have heard of the Fenian organiza- 
tion ? — Often ; but I know nothing about it, and don’t 
care to know. 

6372. Do you happen to know that the Orange 
Association is by far the most ancient of the three ? — I 
suppose it is. I have nothing to do with the Orange 
Association. 

6373. Don’t you believe, now, that the riots are caused, 
not by the navvies, but by the animosity of these rival 
secret societies using Belfast as their battle-ground ? — 

I know rival parties exist, and generally keep up the 
riots, which I very much regret. 

6374. Don’t you know, from secret information which 
has reached you as a Magistrate, and from other cir- 
cumstances, that these riots were, in point of fact, a 
pitched battle between the Fenian and Orange Associ- 
ations in the streets of Belfast? — Now, Mr. Rea, I know 
nothing about it, and there is no use going on. 

6375. Don’t you? — I do not. 

6376. Well, can you tell mo did you hear that the 
Orange Association in Ulster comprised within its ranks 
100,000 armed men ? — I have heard you state that 
many times. 

6377. Did you read that Mr. Lyons said that the 
ship-carpenters were not out as a body at the late riots ? 

— No ; I did not notice that. 

6378. Did you ever hear from him, or anybody else, 
that the last time they were out as a body was at the 
election of Mr. O’Hara, in Ballymena, twenty miles off, 
in 1S59 ? — I never heard of that. 

6379. Did you hear that these ship-carpenters and 
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the labourers who aided them in the dockyards were 
members of this Orange Association ? — Never. I be- 
lieve them to be all loyal men, but at the same time 
they are foolish in their ideas. 

6380. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I suppose you 
mean in joining the riots? — Yes. 

6381. Mr. Ilea. — Don’t you know the same body of 
ship-carpenters that were at Ballymena in 1859 were 
at Lisburn in 1863, at the election there? — I don’t 
know anything about it. 

6382. Do you happen to know that there was a riot of 
a very extensive character, beyond the power of any 
police force to put down, at Lisburn a year ago ? — That 
was notorious. 

6383. Do you not know that, by the domineering of 
that organization of 100,000 armed men, and their 
camp-followers and satellites, who are not armed, the 
Tory party hold the entire twenty-nine seats of the pro- 
vince of Ulster ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat have we do with 
that ? 

Mr. Rea. — Wo dare not contest an election ; they 
would kill us. The Roman Catholics were called dis- 
loyal, and charged with being rioters. 

Mr. Thomson. — I did not say that. 

Mr. Rea.— I am speaking of Mr. Black's evidence. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — M r. Thomson said nothin"- 
disparaging to anybody. 

Mr. Thomson. — If I have said anything disrespectful 
or disparaging to any person I withdraw it. 

6384. Mr. Rea. — What time would you, as a general 
rule, allow the Roman Catholics of Belfast to passively 
submit to insult of the most aggravated character— two 
days or a week ? — I would be sorry to see them so placed. 

6385. About what length of time would you fix, if 
you had the fixing of it, during which the Roman Catho- 
lics should remain quiescent while the Orangemen did 
their utmost to insult and aggravate their most sacred 
feelings ? — As a loyal man, with her Majesty’s commis- 
sion of the peace, it is my duty to reconcile parties, 
and not to cause hostility. 

6386. In the Neivs-Lette r, the paper which you say 

you read 

Mr. Commissioner Baery. — M r. Rea, we have already 
prevented Mr. Exham in a peremptory manner from 
referring to newspapers, and I would ask you not to do 
what wc have already refused to him. 

63S7. Mr. Rea.— Were you not as a Magistrate aware 
that for two days in Sandy-row outrages of the most 
unparalleled character, even in the province of Ulster, 
wore being perpetrated for the purpose of aggrieving 
l he Roman Catholics before one of the Roman Catholics 
struck a blow, or retaliated in any way ? — I very much 
regret it, and I said before that 1 very much regretted 
any assembling of the people, contrary to the provisions 
of the Emblems Act, should take place. 

6388. Now, you want ta get at Mr. O’Hagan ?— No, 

I do not ; but I regret to say it, and I told it to one of 
Her Majesty’s Lords Justices, that I regretted that 
Dublin procession. 

6389. In other words, you regret, when this thin"- 
went further than the managers intended as a counter 
demonstration against the Dublin one, that it should 
have begun at all ? — I regret the Dublin procession and 
what followed, and I hope wc will all live to see an end 
of these displays. I think it would become you, and all 
gentlemen who make exciting speeches, to try to recon- 
cile parties, and not open a gulf between them. 

6390. Was it not a subject of conversation in Belfast 

for two days that that misconduct of the Protestants 

would likely lead to rioting by the Roman Catholics ? 

I think it very likely, and I have said I regret it, and I 
need not go further. 

. 6391. I hat is, you regret that the Roman Catholics, 
for the first time in Ulster, had arms and shot as many 
of their opponents as their opponents of them ?— I 
regret what took place on the Boyne Bridge. 

6392. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Do you think that 

helped to promote the riots that subsequently took 
place ? — I think so. 

6393. Mr. Rea — Was not this the first occasion on 
which the Roman Catholics were armed to the same 



extent as the Orangemen?— I was not present, and 
therefore do not know. 

6394. Don’t you know that the propositions for 
peace came from the Orange party, because they found 
they were getting the worst of it in consequence of the 

Roman Catholics being in possession of fire-arms ? I 

was very much surprised to see the difference of opinion 
that existed in parties who gave evidence in this box. 
One Magistrate said he saw no arms, another Magistrate 
said he saw every man in Doncgall-place in the funeral 
armed, and that is the most unaccountable thing I ever 
heard of. 

6395. Did you ever hear that proverb, “ There are 
none so blind as they who do not wish to see?”— I 
know nothing about that. 

6396. Would that account for the difference ? I do 

not think it accounts for it at all. I really think people 
fancy things. The evidence that was given out of this 
box astounded me. 

6397. Don’t you know, as a matter of course, that 
every Orangeman is expected to have fire-arms of some 
description, if he can afford it?— I do not. 

6398. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Whether do you 
think the Magistrate who said there were no fire-arms 
or the Magistrate who said lie saw fire-arms spoke from 
imagination ? — There is no doubt there were fire-arms, 
but that every man was armed I cannot believe it. It 
is idle to say it. 

6399. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is plain. 
Would it make any difference if both said they heard 
shots? — No. I am quite certain of that. 

6400. Mr. Rea. — Don’t you know that practically 
that funeral of M'Connell’s was seized upon as a pre- 
tence fora demonstration of the Broomhedge and New- 

townbreda and other Orangemen in rural districts ? I 

regret that procession ; but at the same time, if there 
had not been arms, I would say it was legal. 

6401. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think the 
fire-arms made it illegal ?— Certainly. 

6402. Mr. Rea. — Didn’t yon hear that there was to be 
a physical demonstration, and that Orangemen were 
brought in from the surrounding districts to join the 
procession, and were requested to bring their arms 
with them ? — I was not present. I was in England. I 
never heard so ; and you say so many wonderful things 
that I don’t put confidence in your statements. 

6403. I never did anything to secure your confidence. 
Were you here during the entire time of the riots ? — I 
was not ; I was only here for a day or two after the 
cfhgy was burned. 

6404. Did you go off with the Mayor to Harrogate? 
— I did not. 

6405. Did you see him there?— Yes; and I take 
this opportunity of saying I saw no gentleman more 
anxious about the town than the Mayor was ; and he 
left Harrogate the moment he got the telegram. 

6406. Did yon get any newspapers or telegrams at 
Harrogate? — I got newspapers, but not telegrams. 

6407. And you were aware rioting was iroiin* on ? 

Perfectly. 

6408. \\ hat time does a newspaper posted in Belfast 
at eleven o’clock for the one o’clock mail reach Harro- 
gate the next day? — About five o’clock the day following. 

6409. And the Mayor and yourself regularly got 
newspapers ? — I did. I don’t know about the Mayor. 

6410. You are one of the parties retaining” Mr. 
Exham and Mr. M'Kane? — No. 

6411. Lou arc not one of the subscribers to the fund? 

I am not. I understood that all the Magistrates, as 

a matter of courtesy, were to appear before you, and 
therefore I came unasked by any person. 

6412. Did it ever occur to the Mayor or to you in 
conversation, irrespective of the political use of these 
societies, that to prevent the necessity for an increase 
of the police force in Belfast would be to proscribe, and 
as far as possible put down, sectarian societies on both 
sides ? — I have my own opinions. 

6413. Is it not your opinion that decisive action 
should be taken by the Government, and that they 
should forthwith extirpate these secret societies on 
both sides? — I think decidedly, if it is possible. They 
are a curse to our country. 
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6414. You believe that it would be desirable to take 
action against these secret societies ? — My opinion is 
that it is impossible. I believe the Government did 
try this, but they could not do it. 

6415. Who put that crotchet in your head about 
giving the Mayor power to take up people and flog 
them, and proclaim martial law, and do a whole lot of 
barbaric things in Belfast? — I never said so. 

6416. Don't you say your remedy would be very 
simple, to keep the police force something what it is under 
the control of Sir Richard Mayne’s man ? — My opinion 
is this, that if the Mayor had the power of putting the 
town under martial law from time to time — the power 
being sent down specially from Dublin when proper 
application was made for it— and then to hand over 
the power to the officer of the district — a major- 
general, if possible — and the major-general to be re- 
sponsible for his acts; and I would take the police, 
with their batons, and go with the military, and I 
would make arrests, and then I would flog the fellows 
arrested ; and flog them publicly. 

6417. Why, you are quite Turkish in your disposi- 
tion ? — Extreme measures are required, and nothing but 
them will do. 

6418. Are yon serious, at this early period of the 
evening, in repeating the same extraordinary doctrine, 
that you would abolish trial by jury, and give the town 
up to martial law and flogging?— 1 am serious ; and I 
say it is a shame and a disgrace to such an industrious 
town as Belfast, to be so disgraced by such a set of 
rioters, and that there should be such a heavy tax on 
their account, of which they pay no portion. I would 
take them up ami flog them. 

6419. I daresay when you were out yachting you 
visited Constantinople, when yon got these ideas? — 
They are my opinions. 

6420. Do you know any gentleman in Belfast who 
holds these extraordinary views but yourself? — I don’t 
know one; but 1 am not afraid to speak my opinion. 

6421. Are you aware that, fortunately for liberty in 
this country, the Government has got no such power, 
and could not delegate it to the Mayor? — I did not say 
to the Mayor. I said the Mayor was to proclaim mar- 
tial law. 

6422. And considering the character of the men who 
have been Mayors since 1842, or some of them, and of 
some of them who are likely to be, are you of opinion 
that powers of that character ought to be delegated to 
them by the Government? — I think the Mayors of Bel- 
fast have all been highly respectable people. 

6423. Do you think so? — I do not know an exception. 

6424. Did you ever hear of a Mayor of Belfast, who 
furnished accounts to his own Corporation with false 
headings to the accounts? — Never; nor do I believe it. 

6425. I am not to mention names, according to the 
rules of the Commission ; but did you ever hear of a 
Mayor of Belfast, likely to be, who is charged with 
forgery and receiving stolen goods, and other crimes of 
the same sort? — Now, Mr. Rea, you are cross-examining 
me on a thing that has nothing to do with this business. 

6426. I am not inclined to be put under martial law, 
for I would be hanged before a week ?— Yon would be 
the first man that would be flogged, and I would like 
to see it. 

6427. You will never forget when I arrested you for 
•£50,000 ? — I have not the slightest animosity to you. 

6428. Was it not a great pity when I had you for 
■£50,000 good Mr. Cardwell should have let you off 
before you gave up the borough ? — I do not know. 

6429. Mr. Commis sioner Barry. — We can not go into 
that. 

6430. Mr. Rea. — You say you had a conversation 
with a. Judge of Assize ? — No. 1 say I heard a Judge 
of Assize say what I mentioned. 

6431. Had you any conversation with the ex- Attor- 
ney-General ? — No, but I learned it as his opinion. 

6432. That Magistrates should not arrest rioters ? — 
No, 1 did not say that. 

6433. You object to the constitution of the consta- 
bulary force? — I do not. I think the constabulary force 
fairly constituted as regards religion. I might as well 
object to the British army. 



6434. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Y ou have no rea- Tenth D 

son to believe they are not an effective force? — Most r — 

effective, and highly respectable and loyal. Noveml 

6435. Mr. Rea. — Do you happen to know that when j„i, n Tlioii 
the constabulary were first appointed they were nearly esq. 

all Protestants ? — I think it is highly improper to cross- 
examine me in such a way as a Magistrate. I do not 
wish to know Roman Catholic or Protestant, but to do 
my duty. 

6436. Should this system of five or six Roman 
Catholics in 161 of a force not be changed ? — I think 
it right for me, when Mr. Rea hero asks that, to state, 
that if the Town Council want to recruit any men for 
the local force, I think it is desirable not to take parties 
resident in the town, and they generally are drafted in 
from the surrounding districts ; and that is the cause 
of the majority of them being Protestant. 

6437. Mi - . Commissioner Barry. — S o it lias been 
stated here. Do you think the circumstance of 155 
out of 160 of the force being Protestants, is calculated 
to excite distrust, and if any distrust exists, to increase 
it in the minds of the lower orders? — If it docs I would 
alter it. 

6438. Mr. Rea . — And do you gravely put it forward 
that qualified Roman Catholics could not be found in 
the rural districts in sufficient numbers for the local 
police? — I read Mr. Hughes’s evidence, and lie said his 
leading men were Protestants, because he could not get 
Roman Catholics to do the work. 

6439. Where did you read that? — In the papers. 

Mr. Hughes . — That is not the case. 

6440. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H e said lie em- 
ployed Roman Catholics and Protestants without dis- 
tinction, but not what you state. 

6441. Mr. Rea . — Do yon happen to know the time 
.the Police Committee had the appointment of the local 
constables ? — Perfectly. 

6442. Was it before 1S42 ? — I do not know in what 
year it was. 

6443. Were there not night constables then ? — Yes. 

6444. Belfast had then 50,000 inhabitants? — Yes; 
and now it has 160,000. 

6445. Some of the local force were then Catholics — 
do you recollect any objection to them ? — They were 
only watchmen. There was no street police. 

6446. Do you not know that there was no objection 
then to the sectarian composition of the force ? — I never 
heard any objection. 

6447. Do you know that there is an inveterate feeling 
on the part of the 44,000 Roman Catholics of Belfast 
against the local police ? — 1 certainly regret it, and 
1 think the feeling of hostility between one party and 
the other, instead of subsiding, which I trusted it would 
have done ere this, has very much increased ; and I 
attribute that increase very much to such speeches as 
you and other men make. 

6448. Do you read my speeches carefully ? — Indeed 
I am tired of them. 

6449. Is it not a great wonder they have not brought 
you round before this ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

6450. Are you aware whether in your opinion mar- 
tial law is acquiesced in bv the people of Belfast gene- 
rally — have you opened that view to the intelligent 
people of Belfast? — I have not. 

6451. Is this the first time you have announced it* 

—Yes. 

6452. You think the present police force is adequate 

for the ordinary protection of the town — 160 men ? 

No. I think 200 men would be sufficient. 

6453. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W ith an efficient 
officer? — Yes; to be appointed from London, to take 
away all cause of complaint. 

6454. Sergeant Armstrong . — Suppose another de- 
monstration like the burning of the effigy were to take 
place, within what period of time would you propose 
to have martial law introduced ? — As soon as possible. 

6455. Don’t you think that the burning of the effigy 
was the cause of the late riots ? — I do not. I think the 
Dublin procession was the cause. 

6456. But within the town of Belfast ?— The Dublin 
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procession did it, and the retaliation for the Dublin 
procession. 

6457. You stated your opinion that every riot was 
owing to the navvies ? — I did not say every riot — a 
good many of them. 

6458. Come to the last riot. You think the burning 
of the effigy was in retaliation for the Dublin proces- 
sion ? — I do, positively. 

6450. Had the navvies anything to do with the 
Dublin procession ? — I don’t know. 

6460. Don’t you know they had not? — I do not. 

6461. Did any of the navvies in Belfast go up to 
Dublin to the procession ? — I do not know. 

6462. Don’t you think the Sandy-row burning of the 
effigy was highly calculated to provoke, and was in- 
tended to provoke the Bound people ? — Certainly. 

6463. Had the navvies anything to do with the 
burning of the effigy ? — No. 

6464. Then, had the navvies anything to do with 
the origin of the riots in Belfast? — I think if they had 
not been here we would not have had the serious riot- 
ing. 

6465. I am talking of the origin, and I ask you as a 
man of candour, and capable of drawing a logical con- 
clusion, had the navvies anything to do with the origin 
of the riots in Belfast? — Certainly not. 

6466. If you had had your own way, you would, 
immediately upon the burning of the effigy, have had 
martial law proclaimed in Belfast? — No. 

6167. You would wait until matters became so for- 
midable as to render martial law necessary ?— Yes. 

6468. Would you wait, in other words, till the Pound 
people retaliated ? — I would not let them retaliate if I 
could help it. 

6469. At what time, then, would you propose to in- 
troduce martial law — this absurdity, with all respect 
to your opinion, of suspending the Constitution alto- 
gether? Would it be before the Pound people began 
to retaliate? — I did not say I would. 

6470. Would you wait till there was retaliation? — . 

In the Bristol riots 

6471. Never mind Bristol. Come to Belfast, because 
there is no connection between them, except that they 
both begin with the letter B. You would not introduce 
martial law till there was retalilion ? — As soon as pos- 
sible when the riots commenced. 

0472. I ask you would you consider the riots com- 
menced till the Pound people began to retaliate? — 
Whenever there was a riot I would introduce martial 
law. 

6473. Then the two parties would have come to 
blows and violence before you would introduce martial 
law? — They might come to blows. 

6474. What do you mean by a riot? — They might, 
perhaps, come to blows. 

6475. Perhaps come to blows. Now, allow me to 
ask you, if the Sandy-row mob were at the one side of 
the Boyne Bridge in great numbers — some thousands — 
and the Pound people on the other side were assembled 
in thousands, and you with your locals between them 
to keep them asunder, would you introduce martial 
law before a blow was struck ? — I will answer that 
question. My opinion is this — if these rioters knew 
that martial law would be introduced they would not 
riot. 

6476. And you spoke of tucking people up. Say 
how you would work it in this given case. Would you 
propose to introduce martial law? — 1 would leave the 
power to the Government distinctly. 

6477. Yes : but that being your opinion, you must 
have your opinion tested as to the practicability of it. 
Would you in that case introduce martial law ? — I 
would immediately. If there was any riot I would 
proclaim the town would be under martial law, and I 
would send to Government for the power. 

6478. But, suppose the parties attacked each other 



while you were pressing your memorial on the Go- 
vernment, what would you do ? — I could not help it. 

6479. And hundreds of people would murder one 
auother ? — That cannot be prevented. 

6480. So, then, you would allow them to murder 
one another because it was impossible to prevent it 

and afterwards you would proclaim martial law? 

Yes. 

6481. Very well, that is the result, and you would 
suspend trial by jury ? — I would. 

6482. You would flog the men? — I would. 

64S3. Would you tar and feather them ? — I would 
not. 

6484. But you would have triangles in the streets of 
Belfast and men whipped at them ? — Yes. 

6485. If no man was got in Belfast to whip them 
but yourself, would you do it? — I do not say I would 
but if it were necessary the drummers would do it. 

6486. Whom would you have for the jury ?— The 
General. 

6487. And the poor people at the drumhead? — Yes. 

6488. And you would flog the men? — Yes. 

6489. What would you do with the women? — I 
would not hurt a woman. 

6490. So, then, your idea is that the Pound people 
and the Sandy-row people may murder one another, and 
tlien you will proclaim martial law and whip the men, 
all to save Belfast the beggarly sum of £10,000 a year. 
What is the cost of the force now ? — £6,400. 

6491. What will £1,600 bring it to?— £8,000. 

6492. And it would ruin Belfast to pay an additional 
£8,000 a year to prevent this rioting ? — It would be 
more than that. 

6493. Have you ever reflected as to the loss from the 
stopping of work during the riots ? — Yes. 

6494. Have you heard of manufacturers losing hun- 
dreds a day? — Most assuredly. 

6495. Did you hear of thousands being lost by the 
manufacturers of Belfast? — Yes. 

6496. Did you hear one of them, Mr. Murphy, state 
that owing to the division of his people he would not 
allow them to give evidence? — Yes. I heard one of 
the manufacturers lost £4,000 in the week. 

6497. And do you think it provident to prevent the 
recurrence of these riots that the people of Belfast 
should not pay a small additional rate ? — I think it is 
not necessary, or I would spend more. 

6498. Mr. Exliam . — Do I understand you to say 
that if it were once known that martial law could be 
proclaimed in Belfast, it would put an end to the 
recurrence of these riots? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

6499. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At what period 
of the late riots would you have proclaimed martial 
law, from Monday, the 8th, to Friday, the 19th? — As 
soon as possible. 

6500. Would you have proclaimed it on Tuesday, 
the 9ch, after the burning of the effigy? — I think as 
soon as possible after that. 

6501. You think that the burning the effigy was an 
act which called for the proclamation of martial law ? — I 
think it was an act likely to bring the two parties 
together, and anything that would prevent the parties 
meeting would be desirable. 

6502. Do you not think a sufficient police force would 
be the means of preventing such a thing? — I think to 
have recourse to martial law is certainly one of the 
most awful expedients a civil country could resort to. 
It was resorted to in England in the Bristol riots, and 
it put the riots down. 

6503. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If you had the 
police would they not prevent any riot which might 
take place? Would you send to Dublin, and ask the 
mob .to stop fighting in the meantime ? — My idea is, 
that if it were known that the Mayor had the power 
to immediately put the town under martial law, we 
would have no riots. 



Key. Jus. OXaverty. 



6504. I liav 
as to his bavin 
clergyman ; it 



The Rev. James O’Laverly. 

c read the evidence of Sir Edward Coey, Edward Coey has probably made a mistake, no police 
g sent policemen to the convent with a were sent to the convent on Tuesday or on Wednesday, 
was stated in one of the papers. Sir 
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6505. I believe you are chief constable of the 
borough ?— ' Yes. 

6506. How are you appointed ?— By the Police 
Committee of the Town Council. 

6507. How long have you acted in that capacity? — 
I am twenty years in the force, and four and a half in 
that capacity. 

6508. During all that time have there been any 
charges against you of partiality in the discharge of 
your duty? — None to my knowledge. 

6509. Will you be good enough to state how the 
appointment of constables takes place? — It takes place 
in the manner described by Mr. Black, the Chairman 
of the Police Committee. 

6510. Mr. Green is the superintendent? — He is 
senior chief constable, but he acts as superintendent. 

6511. Does he take more to do with the appoint- 
ments than you do ? — They are entirely in his depart- 
ment. 

6512. You are the chief day constable? — Yes. 

6513. After the constables are appointed, would you 
be good enough to state do they undergo any drill? — 
That will be done by Mr. Green ; he will be in the box 
and will give you information as to the constitution of 
the force ; it is entirely in his department. 

6514. Were you in Belfast on Monday, 8th August 
last ? — I was. 

6515. Were you in Sandy-row that day? — I was. 

6516. Did you receive any communication from any 
one on that day? — At five o’clock on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 8th August, I received a report from an 
inspector of that district. 

6517. What is his name? — There are two of them, 
Duff and ltobinson. 

6518. What did you hear from them ? — I heard that 
the Sandy-row party were going to burn an effigy of 
O’Connell in the evening. 

6519. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What hour was 
that ? — At five o’clock. 

6520. That was the first you heard of it ? — That was 
the first I heard of it. 

6521. Mr. Dinnen. — The effigy was burned after- 
wards on that evening? — Yes; after nine o’clock, 
between nine and ten. 

6522. Did you do anything in discharge of your 
duty on that night ? — I went to Albert-crescent barrack, 
and reported to the officer there, Mr. Rankin, what I 
had heard. 

6523. Was the Mayor in town at the time ? — He 
was at Bangor. 

6524. Did you consider then that you ought to com- 
municate to the head constable? — Yes; and I requested 
him to turn out as many men as he could ; we also had 
a consultation as to the propriety of sending for Mr. 
Orme, and we considered it best to send for him. Mr. 
Rankin took upon himself to send for Mr. Orme. I 
myself would have done it. 

6525. No doubt Rankin did do it ? — He did, of course, 
for Mr. Orme was there. 

6526. After the burning? — The burning only oc- 
cupied ten minutes. I saw Mr. Orme immediately 
after. 

6527. Will you be good enough to state what you 
did in the interval that elapsed from five o’clock till 
Mr. Orme arrived ? — At the time when 1 heard the 
effigy was going to be burned, there were only fifty men 
on duty in the streets, while there were one hundred 
men on duty by night. I collected twelve men of the 
fifty, and put them with Mr. Rankin and his party on 
the bridge. 

6528. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At what time do 
the night men leave off duty ? — They leave off at six, 
and go to duty again at five in the evening. 



6529. Mr. Dinnen What did you do ? — I stopped 

in the neighbourhood some time, in consultation with 
Rankin, until the crowd assembled ; about nine o’clock 
there was an immense mob assembled — 4,000 people, 
or perhaps more, were assembled in Sandy-row ; they 
came up with that effigy nearly to the top of the bridge, 
and we prevented them. Mr. Rankin and I came to 
the conclusion that in all cases we ought to prevent 
them from passing the bridge. 

6530. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How many men 
were with Mr. Rankin ? — About thirty or thereabouts ; 
I am not certain of the exact number. Then we went 
back again to Sandy-row, and came to where the effigy 
was burning. They never came past us. 

6531. Where did you take the men from? — The 
men were divided into three divisions ; and I took four 
from each division. 

6532. Mr. Dinnen. — About the time when the effigy 
was burned, had any Magistrate arrived? — Mr. Taylor. 

6533. Were you in communication with either of 
them ? — They were there all the evening. 

6534. Do you conceive it your duty to place your- 
self under a Magistrate? — If there is rioting we gener- 
ally place ourselves under a Magistrate. 

6535. In point of fact, do you then lose your authority 
as commander? — When riots take place we never have 
a large body of men under our charge. We send them to 
Albert-crescent barrack to accompany the constabulary. 

6536. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What use do they 
make of you ? — I am generally with the Magistrates. 
I was in company with Mr. Orme during the whole 
riots; in consequence of the precautions that were taken, 
everything went off quietly. 

6537. Mr. Dinnen. — Did Mr. Taylor and Mr. Orme 
remain there till the crowds dispersed ? — They did. 

6538. Then there was no disturbance after they 
burned the effigy? — No ; the crowds dispersed. 

6539. Were the Magistrates present when the effigy 
was burned? — No; 1 think the effigy was burned 
before. 

6540. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would it have 
been possiblo to have arrested any one of the mob 
there ?— It would have been impossible for the small 
number of men there. 

6541. You remained there how long? — We remained 
there until the streets were perfectly clear. 

6542. When you left the streets were you convinced 
that the disturbances were over? — Quite so. 

6543. Did anything further occur? — Nothing further 
occurred. 

6544. On Tuesday did you hear that anything was 
going to be done? — I did not. I never heard of the 
burning of the effigy till five o’clock on Monday evening. 
I had not the slightest intimation of it. 

6545. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear of 
an assemblage of people in Sandy-row on Tuesday 
evening ? — No. 

6546. Mr. Dinnen. — Was Mr. Orme there? — No. 

6547. Were you in Sandy-row on Tuesday ?— I was 
at Durham-street several times on that day ; I did 
not hear of anything that day. I left it about eight 
o’clock. 

6548. When did you get information that there was 
a crowd in Sandy-row on that evening?— I left at 
about half-past eight o’clock to go to the police-office, 
and I heard about nine o’clock that there was no fear 
of anything occurring, and no report from any of the 
men that anything occurred in Sandy-row or Durham- 
street that night. About half-past nine o’clock I heard 
there was a large crowd in Sandy-row. I went up to 
Durham-street first and met Head-Constable Rankin, 
and I brought the constable into Durham-street with me. 
There was a large crowd coming down Durham-street 
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from the neighbourhood of Sandy- row, shouting and 
beating drums. 

6549. What might be the size of the crowd ? — There 
was an immense number — the street was full. They 
came down Durham-street as far as Collins’s meeting- 
house. Mr. Rankin arranged his men across the street. 
I had ten of the local constables. We turned them. 
They were going to the neighbourhood of the Pound, 
towards Durham-street, shouting, and cheering, and 
beating drums. 

6550. Was there any music?— There was nothing 
but drums. 

6551. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Could you have 
made any arrests? — No, it would have been impossible 
to have made any arrests. 

6552. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Did they appear to 
be town-people ? — They had the appearance of working 

6553. Have you any knowledge of the people of 
that locality ? — From long residence there I have. 

6554. You say you know nothing of the men who 
were holding the effigy? — No; I solemnly declare I 
diil not. The parties who burned the effigy were per- 
fect strangers to me. I made inquiry from the local 
men, and they did not know them. They went up 
Durham street shoutingnnd cheering. 

6355. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you hear any 
party expressions? — No. 

6556. Mr. Dinnen . — Did you sec a coffiu? — I did 
not. 

6557. Tell me what took place? — The mob came up 
Sandy-row, and over the railway bridge, and shortly 
after dispersed. 

6558. Were any arresls made that night ? — None. 

6559. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you in- 
formed that they were to have a coffin ? — I heard it 
immediately after coming down the street. 

6560. A t what o’clock did you get off duty on that 
night ? — T welvc o’clock. 

6561. Was there any Magistrate there ? — Mi'. Ormc 
had been scut for by Mr. Rankin ; he sent for him be- 
fore I came. 

6562. II ow long did he remain? — Up to eleven or 
twelve o’clock. 

6563. Mr. Dinnen. — Tell me, did anything occur on 
the 10th? — On Wednesday, the 10th, everything was 
quiet all day up to the evening. In the evening there 
were stones thrown between the Sandy-row party and 
the Pound parly. 

6564. At what time did it commence ? — About half- 
past eight or nine o’clock. 

6565. How many men were under your charge at 
that time ? — About fifty. Mr. Orme asked me how 
many local men I could get. That was on Tuesday. 

I said I could get fifty. He ordered me to have fifty 
down at Albert-crescent to act in conjuuctiou with the 
constabulary. 

6566. Who had charge of the constabulary ? — Mr. 

65G7. He is since dead ? — He is. 

6568. Did you and the constabulary work harmo- 
niously together?— We always did. 

6569. Just tell what took place when you were 
acting in conjunction with the constabulary ? — Some 
stones were thrown at the corner of the Pound, in 
Durham-street. Mr. Orme ordered the constabulary to 
charge. They did so, and the mob dispersed. Nothing 
more occurred there that evening. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Ormc got a report that the mob were wrecking St. 
Malachy’s church in the Falls-road. lie took a party 
"* constabulary and local police, and we found a mob 
throwing stones in Millford-strcet. That was about ten 
o'clock. 

6570. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that the 
Pound mob? — I tiiiuk it was. Mr. Ormc made five 
prisoners. 

6571. Mr .Dinnen. — By whom were the prisoners 
made— by thelocal police or the constabulary? — By both. 

6572. M as there any other Magistrate present there 
:nai night? — I think that the Mayor was some part of 
the time, hut I cannot sav. 

65 i 3. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — H ow many were 



there of the constabulary and the local police? — There 
were fifty of the men. 

6574. On the occasion of the arrests how many men 
were there ? —There were twenty of the constabulary 
arid twenty of our men. Mr. Oruio left a force at the 
corner of the Pound, and took a party up with him. 

6575. Was. that a violent mob ?— It was not a violent 

6570. Mr. Dinnen — IIow many were in the crowd 5 
—200 or 300. 

6377 . Y on dispersed them that nigh t ? — We repressed 
it, and there was nothing more that night. There was 
considerable excitement, but no violence. 

6578. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H ad the additional 
constabulary arrived in town on that day? — I am not 
aware that they had. 

6.579. Mr. Dirme.n — At what time didyou get offduty 
on that night? — At one o’clock — between one and two 
o’clock. 

6580. When you left duty did everything appear to be 
quiet ? — Everything appeared to be quiet. 

6581. Did they then return home? — They did, and 
we were relieved by Mr. Orme at about one o’clock. 

6582. That ends Tuesday and Wednesday did any- 

thing occur on Thursday ? — I was on duty on Thursday 
during the day. 

6583. On that day did any rioting take place, and 
if so, where ? — There was rioting in Durham-street and 
the Pound. 

6584. Were you on the spot again ? — I was. 

6585. In charge of a party ? — Yes. 

6586. Did the parties come into collision on that day? 
— They did, in Durham-street, at thccornerof the Pound. 

65S7. Where were you placed that evening ? — At 
the Pound corner. 

6588. How many men had you with you on that 
day ? — Fifty of the local police acting with the con- 
stabulary. At that time there was a large force of 
constabulary drafted into the town from various dis- 
tricts. There were 150 men. 

65S9. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T hat locality is 
the resort of both parties ? — Yes, both of the Pound and 
Sandy- row. 

6590. How many arrests did you make ? — Nineteen 
were taken out of the Sandy-row mob. 

6591. How many of the other? — About ten. 

6592. By the local police or the constabulary, or by 
both together ? — Out of the Sandy-row party twelve 
were taken by the local police. 

6593. There was no rioting on that day until the 
evening? — Not until the evening. 

6594. Did anything take place after the arrests were 
made ?. — Not after the arrests were made on Thursday 

6595. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Did you see the 

two parties throwing stone3 ? — I did, and we arrested 
prisoners out of both. 

6596. Mr. Dinnen . — What did you do afterwards? 
— After those prisoners were lodged in the police-office 
we went back and patrolled the riotous districts up to 
one o’clock in the morning. 

6597. Were you there all that time? — I was. 

6598. Were your men there? — They were. About 
one o’clock one body of the force was sent home. Of 
course Mr. Orme kept a patrolling party out. 

6599. Did anything occur? — I left them and went 
down with Mr. Orme. Mr. Orme went home. 

6600. At what hour was that? — At half past one. 

I went into the police-office. I bad not been there 
three-quarters of an hour when a man came in and 
stated that there was knocking up in Sandv-row and 
the Pound. 

6601. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D id he say who 
it was ? — No. 

6602. Did you hear that the local police knocked 
the people tip ?— I did not; and I do not believe it. I 
do not think that any respectable man will prove it. 

6603. Mr. Dinnen . — Did you bear of that more 
than once? — I did hear of it two or three days. 

6604. Did you make inquiry about it when you 
were there ? — I did/ 

6605. And you did not believe it ? — I did not. 
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6606. In consequence of the knocking up, did you 
return to the place that night?— 1 did. 

6607. Did you take back those poor men that had 

been up all night? — No, those men were relieved and 
sent home ; but I stripped the town of what men were 
on duty, and I sent for Mr. Orme. Mr. Orme came, 
and brought all the constabulary from Ballyma- 
carrett. . . _ . , , 

6608. Mr. Commissioner Barr?.— On what day was 
that?— On the morning of Friday, the 12th. 

6609. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— W ere any houses 
wrecked in Durkam-street on Thursday? — I believe 
that there was one, but I am not certain. 

6610. Mr. Dinnen. —Relate what you did after re- 
turning on the morning of Friday? — At about three 
o’clock — between two and three — there were two large 
mobs, one in Durham-street and the other in the Pound, 
who commenced throwing stones and firing pistols at 
each other. 

6611. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You saw them 
firing ? — We heard the shots, but I did not see them 
myself. 

6612. Did you consider it the duty of the local police 
to look after the parties in these mobs? — I would con- 
sider it the duty of the local police, if they knew any 
of the parties who had fire-arms, to report the matter 
to me, and, as a matter of course, I would acquaint Mr. 
Orme with it ; but we have no right to enter houses to 
search for arms. It is the duty of the local police, if 
they see persons carrying arms without a licence, to 
proceed home and report the matter to me. 

6613. Mr. Dinnen. — You saw rioting? — Yes. 

6614. And fire-arms were discharged? — Yes. 

6615. Were they loaded with ball? — No; I think 
they fired blank cartridge. 

6616. What did you do next? — As soon as I got a 
force sufficient, Mr. Orme ordered us to advance. We 
did so, and took prisoners out of both mobs. 

6617. Did Mr. Orme give you the order to charge ? 
— Yes. 

6618. Where were you then ? — We were then behind 
the Sandy-row mob. There were two mobs throwing 
stones : we ran into the Sandy-row mob and took -a 
number of them, and proceeded to the other party 
beyond the Pound, taking the Sandy-row prisoners 
with us. 

6619. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did they go with 
you quietly? — We dragged them along with us. 

6620. How many did the local police arrest? — I 
cannot say the exact number. 

6621. Was there any respect of persons in taking 
the prisoners ? — Certainly not ; as I told you before, 
we took prisoners out of both mobs. 

6622. I suppose it somewhat detracted from your 
efficiency, you having these Sandy-row prisoners ? — 
Part of tlie force was not incumbered with prisoners. 
We were not strong enough to leave a party with the 
prisoners. 

6623. How did you make them run ? — They were 
as glad to run as we were. The stones were pelting 

6624. The stones were coming from their friends? — 
No, from the Pound party. 

6625. Mr. Dinnen. — Was Mr. Orme with you when 
you made the arrests ? — Yes. 

6626. And if there was any partiality, Mr. Orme 
was guilty of it? — Yes. 

6627. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — But there was no 
partiality on his part or on yours? — No; there was 
not any partiality shown by any person there. 

6628. Mr. Dinnen. — Do you recollect the time when 
the work people were going to their work ? — I do. I 
was not iu bed on that day, nor the next day, nor the 
next night. 

6629. State what occurred? — The mill girls were 
going to their work, and they were attacked and 
beaten both by the Pound and the Sandy-row party. 
One party was as bad as the other. 

6630. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is your ex- 
perience of the whole riots ? — It is. 

6631. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you make any arrest after 



that? — Not after that. Mr. Orme remained up until 
seven or eight o’clock ; he sent for Doctor Murncy, and 
Doctor Murney relieved him and took charge of the 
force. 

6632. Did any rioting take place during the day ? — 
There was no actual rioting, but there was very great 
excitement. 

6633. Did you remain throughout the day ? — I re- 
mained until ten o’clock there. I had to go and dress 
and attend the Petty Sessions Court. 

6634. I believe that is one of your duties ? — It is. 

6635. Do you recollect the morning of the 12th ; was 
that the' morning on which Doctor Cooke’s meeting- 
house was attacked? — I think it was on the morning 
of the 12th. 

6666. Tell the Commissioners what took place on 
that morning? — I did not see it wrecked. I believe 
that it was on Friday evening that Doctor Cooke’s 
meeting-house was wrecked. 

6637. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it before or 
after the attack on the Bankmore Penitentiary ? — I am 
not iu a position to say. 

6638. The attack was made on the same day?— 
On the same day ; but I cannot say which was first. 

6639. Mr. Dinnen. — Be good enough to state what 
occurred within your own knowledge? — There was no 
rioting of any consequence on that day. 

6640. Were any prisoners arrested ?— There were 
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6641. Did you continue the patrolling ?— I was at 
the Petty Sessions Court until three o’clock. 'We 
assembled again in the evening at Albert-crescent 
police barrack. 

6642. Did anything occur in the evening ? — Some 
slight stone-throwing in the neighbourhood of Hamill- 
street and Barrack-street. I was struck with stones, 
but the rioting was not of so serious a nature as it had 
been in the morning. 

. 6643. Had you any Magistrate there? — Mr. Orme 
was there. During the whole week he was not more 
than fourteen hours in bed. 

6644. On Saturday, the 13th, do you recollect riot- 
ing in Millfield? — There was some rioting, but not 
much. I did not see any rioting that day. 

6645. Where was it ? — In the Pound and in Durham- 
street. I may say all round Pound-street and Barrack- 
street. 

6646. Is that the Pound-loaning? — Yes. 

6647. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I suppose there 
was originally a pound there and a lane leading to 
it? — There was. Nothing took place on Saturday 
night. 

6648. Mr. Dinnen. — All was peaceable and quiet? — 
Yes. 

6649. Were you there on Sunday ? — I was. 

6650. Was there any rioting on that day ? — None. 
Sunday was quiet all day. There were only two mobs 
who threw stones for a few minutes. 

6651. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — After service? — 
No, before service; but they were dispersed, and nothing 
serious took place. 

6652. Mr. Dinnen. — On Monday what took place 
within your own knowledge? — At about twelve o’clock 
I was at the Petty Sessions Court, and a local policeman 
came to me and reported that a large procession of men 
were patrolling through Corn-market and discharging 
fire-arms there. 

6653. Did he say where they were coming from ? — 
I do not recollect that he did. 

6654. Through Corn-market? — Yes. I reported it 
to Mr. Lyons, who was the presiding Magistrate, and he 
adjourned the court and set off for the troops. 

6655. Did you proceed after those fellows ? — I 
accompanied Mr. llankin from the Petty Sessions 
to the corner of the Pound where his men were 
stationed. 

6656. Dul you take your men with you? — A portion 
were told off and on duty with the constabulary. We 
went down to the Pound corner, and the procession had 
then passed into the Pound. The rioters had then 
passed into the Pound. 



Y 
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;vesth Dat. 6657. Ml-. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see men— local policemen— with the constabulary officer,- 
, „ . them in the Pound ?— I saw a lava-e hodv of men. rvl.o wmilA i,„„ : i / Lers 



them in the Pound ? — I saw a large body of men. 

6658. Mr. Dinnen About how many ? — About 400. 



who would not have known otherwise where to go. 

6682. It appears that the attack was made on Neill’s 



lything with them ? — I saw shop in the middle of the day? — I heard 



shovels. Mr. Rankin sent men across the street to 6683. Did it ever occur to you that the place was n 
prevent them from getting into Durham-street. I went likely one for an attack to be made ? —It did not occur 
round to Albert-crescent. By that time they had gone to me nor to anybody else. 

into the Pound and the two mobs had then met at 6684. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Did it occur to 
A1 «fifin Cr w Cent r ^ r ^ oks ‘ , y° u thafc either the ship-carpenters or the navvies 

6660. How did they manage to get there ?-They would go there ?-Mr. Ormc and the other Magistrate! 
must have gone up through the Pound-straight through and I all were of the same opinion that the matter had 



the Pound loaning. There are fifty different roads that 
they could get there by. They must have been at 
Brown-street before that. 

6661. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — They must have 
wrecked the schools before that ? — Yes ; I heal'd so. 
There was a good deal of stone-throwing and discharg- 
ing of fire-arms. 



6662. Did you make any a 



died out on Saturday night. 

6685. Mr. Dinnen . — You say that the whole town 
was a scene of riot 1 — In every part. 

6686. Did anything particular occur, except rioting, 
from the time you have mentioned until M'Connell’s 
funeral ? — No, there did not. 

6687. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Did you not con- 



6663. You had not a sufficient number of men ? 

.No ; we had not. 

6664. Was there any Magistrate there ? — No; I saw 
no Magistrate there when I went. Magistrates were 
there shortly afterwards. 



that day ?— No. sider the shooting at the navvies anything? 1 



ing moW ?-TTii7wemlmnmnir,,TX e then tllC ° PP ° S ~ ? otl,in « do that ; tlm Harbour Commissioner! 



except the riots. 

6688. Mr .Dinnen . — Was the local policeman removed 
from off the Dock-street beat ? — He was. 

6689. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is the dock a 
constable’s beat ? — Not for the local police; we have 



~rrrr iv y Y erc " ,m ’ c " ; u ino ' ,s - have ; but we have a beat in Dock-street. 

0666. Did they increase as they went along ?— They 6690. When did you first hear of the attack on Neill’s 

'a* r7 T .. . , , shop? — I heard it in the afternoon of Tuesday that a 

0007. In your estimation how many were there ?— number of men had taken possession of the fire-arms. 

1 have not the slightest idea of the numbers of either 6691. And that they marched up to the Pound ?_I 
mob. Alter they had thrown stones at each other for cannot say that. I heard that they went in the dircc- 
some time, they commenced with fire-arms. There are tion of the Pound. * 

a great many streets in the Pound district, and they 6692. Do you know what body of men it was?— The 
ke gL Up ■■‘' Aguiar cannonade. ship-carpenters. 

ti r “ TT ? rf° V 1 i that GG93 - Did u occur t0 y° u t0 watch thosc gentlemen 



s constant firing. A large body of constabulary who had possessed themselves of the fire-anns?— Of 



came up, and they dispersed. 



e.nrnwr .1 " 1 , course it occurred to me, and a very close watch was 

,; Vas ,' cre nmch dlflicult y dispersing them ? kept. I believe the Magistrates did everything they 

M 1C 'r' ^ • • -r, tt could. It was reported to the Magistrates. 

♦WmaiJf; Com, ’ ll . sslon ®J' _ Dowse. How long were 6694. Were you in daily communication with Mr. 

1“ “( otbei ! ~°‘ 0, ™ e ™ i» My communication with Mr. Orme 

' mi, ’ i* * V / „ 0, ! r ' , „ , , at ^re time the report came to us; there was a search 

6671. I hey kept shooting all the day ? — All the day. made for arms. 

int^ Albert e,™t° f a man ’ S ^ t0 paSS 6itber corner G6 ? 5 - Mr - Commissioner Barry; — It was during the 
fifi79 l»'ti f t- ur 1 , , search that the attack was made?— It was. 

“ J “- Bolh keFt 



Orme?— I was in daily communication with Mr. Orme 
at the time the report came to us; there was a search 



ncr on both sides. Both sides kept Magistrates had heard of it before me ; ’now I recollect 
1 •*! 1 1, * 9 rp, I was at the Petty Sessions at the time that I heard that 



aria w xi 1 , . . was au me retry cessions at tr 

rere T S”. 1° gU "? "‘‘k Wets ?-They Neill’s shop had been attacked. 

o' 0 ■ I hcal ' d them whistling through the air, and I 6697. Did you take any ac 
aw where they struck the walls. time 5 I was of fi,„ 



active measures at that 



6674 Mr Dinnen WW i 1 r 7 time ? I was at the Petty Sessions all that day until 
vithin your ow -no^ied f? T ^ p,aCC a / tcrw “ ds t^c or four o’clock in the afternoon, and I could not 

1 10 1 ? Knowledge? — 1 may say from that leave it. 



part'of 1 ^- 1 our° force' 1 and 8 there i°L ri °J evei 7 6698. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — The ship carpen- 

Wfed Of Alherf U C ’ ?• ■7°, 100 of them co1 - ters work on the island ?— They do. 

eveSday ’ W “° ,nto Sma11 partics GC99 ’ Is that within your jurisdiction ?-It is not. 

6675. Does tint ineln.le fl.n ..c „ , „ 6700. Mr. Dinnen.— Did any serious outrage* take 

The half was divided info on! ? f S WC .. aS *, 1C <ay ' P ,ace before the funeral— do you recollect the attack on 

1 d« force S tMC ®. th « » l >>“ ™ Gibson’s shop ?-I was there with Mr. Orme. 

6670. U, Commissioner Dows,. - Those men yon KoSstre"” ^ Gib ” n “ 

““b ,“ T ™ « T On what Jay was that place ached ?-Re»Ily 

th&“ - — — ~ ?hOs.isa- 

667S Mi- d \ -r,r .. ai *d I gave it to Inin last night. 

0678. Mi. Dinnen — Y ere the ordinary beats of the 6703. Was Gibson’s short nel-ed? Tt . r, ( t 

°"667 P f ' Sj&t S”y 0t l0 “ y ” ‘" C ^ 1 “””“ I b* - 



Gibson’s shop sacked ?— It was ; but I 
“the day. I suppose I shall be able tO’ 



do not see wliat one ^litaryloca^conM^iave’Aiie'Tn ^ think it was Tne.day that they 

any street iu Belfast dui-in" the riots * 1 1 l " C ac , , , '\ c . “lought a large party of con- 



any street iu Belfast during the riots. 

6680. Were there any locals in High-street at 



locik i*,! tt ° , at j ack , 011 Neill’s shop?— There were no and jewellery. 
l0Ca ' S ’i S sIl ’ S , l ' CCt ° n tl,at da Y 6705. Was il 



, , e 1,10 attack. U e brought a large party of con- 
stabulary and local police down. 

6704. What did they take from Gibson’s ?— Watches 



*22; -A’S their duty in Albert- ^ W 



crescent ?— They must have been with the constabulary 
somewhore-they were drafted off. Major Esmonde 
had charge of the constabulary, and there were officers 
under him who were posted in various parts of the 

t! Ln7 mrj°f!' C f] t ' VCnty - 0r We had 

to send men with the parties, The object was to send 



Albert- do not know who did it, 

tabulary 6706. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Robbers, I sup- 
isinonde pose?— Robbers. 

3 officers 6707. Mr. Dinnen .— Was the shop regularly cleared ? 
s of the — Regularly cleared. 

Wo had 6708. Were the fixtures smashed ? — They were not. 
to send In the evening we heard that there was an entry on tte 
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other side, and we went in there and searched the houses 
about it, but we found nothing. 

6709. Nothing special took place after that until 
JPConneH’s funeral ? — No. 

6710. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What is the exact 

limit of jurisdiction, so far as the local police are con- 
cerned? — Within the watched district, so far as the 
lamps extend. . . 

6711. Do the lamps extend to the municipal boun- 
dary? X think they extend a mile, or two miles. 

6712. Are the docks within it? — No. 

6713. Are the new docks watched by the local 
police ? — They are not. 

6714. Mr. Dinnen. — Is the island watched ? — It is not, 

6715. Are there constables posted by the Harbour 
Commissioners to watch over it?— The Harbour Com- 
missioners have their own force there. It was neces- 
sary to draw off our men for the general preservation 
of the peace. They accompanied Mr. Orme and the 
constabulary. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — So far as Mr. Green and 
Mr. M'Kittrick are concerned they did their duty. 

6716. Mr. Dinnen. — Now go on to the funeral. Were 
you present at the arrangement of the Magistrates about 
the funeral ? — No, I was not present ; but on Thursday 
morning, the 18th, the morning of the funeral, I heard 
that it was to be a very large funeral. The Mayor and 
I went up to M'ConneU’s house where the deceased man 
was lying, and the Mayor had a'conversation with the 
friends of the deceased, and endeavoured to persuade 
them not to have a large party. 

6717. State what he did say? — He said, as well as I 
recollect, that he had heard that there was to be a very 
large assemblage at the funeral, aud that it was very 
desirable that there should be none to attend except the 
immediate relatives. This was between five and six in 
the morning, when the Mayor came out of the steam- 
boat, and he went direct up to the house. 

6718. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The house is in 
Sandy-row? — Yes. The house was full of people ; there 
were relatives of the deceased ; his wife was there, and 
I think a brother of his, but I am not sure ; they pro- 
fessed that, so far as they were concerned, they would 
discourage anything of the sort. The Mayor and I 
left, and when we were coming down Sandy-row, lie 
pointed out to me the route that he would like the 
funeral to take. He went home to breakfast, and I 
left him ; and I was under the impression that the 
funeral was to take that route, and that the friends 
would discourage any gathering. 

6719. Did you then suggest to the Magistrates to 
take measures to prevent it ? — I did, of course. 

6720. Did there appear at that time to be an anxiety 
that the funeral Should be a large one ? — There appeared 
to be a general anxiety all through Sandy-row district, 
so far as I could see, and beyond it, in Durham-street, 
that the funeral should be large. 

6721. Why? — I cannot say. 

6722. Was it to show sympathy with the deceased ? 
— I do not know why; but it existed. I should tell the 
Commissioners that in the afterpart of the day I saw 
the Mayor, and was speaking to him as to what arrange- 
ments he had made generally through the town. He 
told me that at the meeting of the Magistrates the 
matter had been taken out of his hands ; but he did not 
tell me anything about who got the management of it. 

6723. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that 
when you heard of the gathering, notwithstanding the 
promises of the friends of the deceased, that you com- 
municated with the Magistrates — with what Magis- 
trates? — I was in conversation with several of the 
Magistrates. 

6724. Can you name any one of them? — I cannot. 

6725. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. Lyons or Mr. 
Orme ? — I think I was speaking to Mr. Orme. 

6726. Were you speaking to Mr. M'Cance? — I do not 
think I was. 

6727. Were you speaking to Mr. Coulson ? — Not to 
Mr. Coulson. 

6728. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you give any information 
about the streets that it was to go through? — Every 
information. There was not a particle of information 



that I had during the whole riots that I did not com- Eleventh Dak 
municate either to the Mayor or to Mr. Orme. 

6729. There was a very large funeral? — A very large November 24. 

, James M'Kittrick. 

6730. Where were you placed aud what were you 
doing during the funeral ? — I saw the funeral first in 
College-street, South, a street oft’ Durham-street ; the 
hearse proceeded down College-street, South, down into 
Wellington-place, till it came opposite the Linen Hall 
and Donegall-place. I was under the impression that 
the funeral would have gone directly down Chichester- 
street. When it came opposite Donegall-place, they 
seemed determined to go down it, and the hearse made 
a sort of halt or half stop. 

6731. Where were you? — I was beside the hearse. 

Mr. Green and I got a hold of the horses, and tried as 
far as we could to get them to go on ; but a body of 
men pushed against us, and the hearse was forced into 
Donegall-place. The hearse was heading into Donegall- 
place, and Mr. Green and I had a hold of the horses, 
and were pushing them back to see if we could get 
them to go on through Chichester-street ; but they were 
forced on. The people shouted, “Go on, go on,” and, 
of course, we were overpowered by the crowd. 

6732. Were you supported by the local police or the 
constabulary ? — There were neither local police nor con- 
stabulary there. 

6733. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Were you and Mr. 

Green in your uniform? — No, sir. 

6734. Did you know any of the people that were 
there ? — I did not know any one of them. There are 
very few in town that do not know us to be the Chief 
Constables. 

6735. Notwithstanding all you could do, the bulk of 
the people pressed on against you? — Yes; but if we had 
had twenty men at Donegall-place, the funeral could 
have been got to go the other way. 

6736. Were there any stipendiary Magistrates there? 

— I do not know ; but I saw Mr. Ferguson there. 

6737. Where was be? — He was at the corner. I 
had to leave the hearse, and I followed the funeral down. 

As soon as the party entered Donegall-place some shots 
were fired. I saw hands extending up, and pistols dis- 
charged in the air, and I heard shots further down from 
the opposite party. 

6738. Did you proceed with the funeral from the 
bridge? — When I saw that the funeral party had entered 
Donegall-place, and heard the reports of the fire-arms, 
and the great noise, I thought there was going to be a 
collision between the parties. I knew that Mr. Lyons 
was in the rear, and I ran back and told him what was 
going on, and begged of him to go down. He and the 
troop of dragoons galloped down towards Hercules- 
place, and got between the two parties. 

6739. Mr. Commissioner 1 Barry. — Was it then for 
the first time that you heard that there was a Magis- 
trate there, or that Mr. Lyons was there? — I had not 
till then seen him. I saw a troop of dragoons about 
Wellington-place, and I knew that Mr. Lyons was in 
the neighbourhood somewhere. 

6740. He generally went with the dragoons? — He 
did. 

6741. Where did you leave the funeral ? — In Castle- 
place. 

6742. Did you see Mr. Harrison there? — No. 

6743. Did you see Mr. Kennedy there? — No. 

6744. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Had you any local 
force in Donegall-place? — I had not. 

6745. Mr. Dinnen Where were they? — They were 

stationed through town with the constabulary. 

6746. Had you any local police in your charge? — No. 

6747. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You had no doubt 
when you saw fire-arms discharged that the procession 
was illegal, and ought to have been stopped? — I had no 
doubt when I saw fire-arms discharged that it was 
illegal, but it certainly was not in my opinion an illegal 
procession up to that time, it was orderly, and there 
were no emblems displayed of any sort. 

6748. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think, irre- 
spective of the fire-arms, that it was a judicious thing 
that it should pass through Donegall-place, out of its 
route?— I think it was yery Injudicious ; and if I had 
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anything to do with the force, or any control over them, 
I would have compelled the funeral procession to have 
gone on its direct route, for I knew what the conse- 
quence of its going through Donegall-place would be. 

6749. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You would have 
thought it your duty as a police officer to have done 
so ? — I would have compelled them to go the direct road. 

6750. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think Mr. Green 
and Mr. M'Kittrick acted with promptitude and decision 
on this occasion. 

0751. Did you see people endeavouring to turn the 
hearse down Donegall-place ?— I did, and if I were on 
my oath I would swear that I did my best to prevent 
them. 

6752. Were you there when they returned from the 
funeral? — I was not. 

6753. Did you see any rioting on that night? — On 
the night of the 18th I did not. I had been up three 
or four nights, and I went home. 

6754. Was ityon who made the arrests? — It was not. 

6755. Who made them? — Mr. Patterson. 

6756. Were you present when it was done? — I was 
not. He will speak for himself. 

6757. Is that all you know about it?— That is all I 
know. I did not see any more rioting that night. 
That is all I know particularly. 

6758. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you not put an end to 
rioting yourself at the head of the local force, without 
the interference of a Magistrate, for instance, on the 
10th March, 1863?— Yes. 

6759. Do you believe that on ordinary occasions the 
local police are able to disperse Large crowds ? — On 
ordinary occasions where there is nothing of party 
spirit. 

6760. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you ever 
had large crowds where there was nothing of party 
spirit ?— Not often. On the 10th March, 1863, we had 
a large crowd in High-street. 

67 Gl. Both parties united for plunder ? — Yes. 

6762. Mr. Dinnen. — How many were in that crowd? 
— I could not tell, and we did not clear the street on 
that occasion ; but in August, 1861, we dispersed a crowd 
of two or three thousand with about 100 men. 

6763. -Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did that crowd 
come from Sandy-row or the Pound ? — From all parts 
of the town. It was not a party row. 

6764. Mr. Dinnen. — It was the locals who dispersed 
that crowd ? — Yes, and effectually. 

6705. Without the interference of any Magistrate ? 
— Yes. No Magistrate went near us. 

6766. When did you first hear of that resolution of the 
Magistrates, in which it is said that it was strange that 
no information of the proceedings of the 8th and 9th 
August was previously given by either force, because 
the matters must have been arranged beforehand ? — 
On Saturday evening last. But that resolution is not 
right. I look every opportunity of communicating 
with Mr. Orme, and when I had done that I did not 
think it was my duty to go hunting through the town 
after Magistrates. Mr. Rankin said that he would send 
to Mr. Orme immediately. 

6767. That resolution is untrue so far as you are con- 
cerned ? — It is. 

6768. And that resolution was not published? — I 
never saw it. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

6769. You ami Mr. Green are the chief constables 

in command of the local police? — Yes. There are 

other officers under me. 

6770. What are they called ? — Inspectors. 

6771. How many are there? — Twelve. 

6772. Are there any sub-inspectors? — There are 
acting inspectors. 

6773. How many of them ? — Three or four. 

6774. The rest of the force are ordinary men?— 
Yes. 

6775. Arc you able to tell, in round numbers, the 
expense of the police establishment of Belfast?— I 
should say about £5,000 a year. The Borough Accoun- 
tant could tell that better than I can. 



6776. Who is he?— Mr. Oulton. 

6777. I collect from your evidence that the crowd on 
the 8th of August was a party crowd, and calculated to 
provoke the Pound party '! — I think it was calculated 
to provoke them, and did so. 

6778. And you would have felt it your duty if you 
had^had a sufficient force to have made arrests?— I 

6779. And you abstained from doing so from the 
apprehension of involving a few men with a great mob ? 
— That was my reason. 

6780. And your sole reason ? — Yes.. 

6781. And the same reason applies to the evenineof 
the 9th ? — Yes. 

6782. On the 15th were any arrests made ? — No. 

6783. And that was from the insufficiency of the 
force ? — The force was over the town at that time. 

6784. You had not an adequate force to make 
arrests ? — Certainly not. 

6785. You would have considered it your duty to 
make arrests if you had had a sufficient force?— 
Certainly. 

6786. And with a view to get additional force to 
make arrests you must have stripped the town?— 
Just so. 

6787. Do you not attribute the audacious attack on 
Neill and Gibson’s shops to the absence of the police 
force — to the town being stripped of the local police ? 
— I do not think a local policeman could have pre- 
vented it. 

6783. But he might have known some of the parties ? 
— Possibly he might. 

6789. Could lie not have given the alarm and have 
sent^for a sufficient force ? — He might have done so. 

6790. And a force might have been brought down 
in time ? — It might. But our men were drafted through 
different parts of the town. The constabulary officers 
knew nothing of the town, and the object was to send 
our men to point out the localities to them. 

6/91. P ou do not think the force sufficient to repress 
such outrages as those ?— I do not. It would be im- 
possible. 

6792. Do you not think it would be well to have a 
force under command of one effective chief with ma- 
gisterial power ? — I have always held that opinion. 

6793. The police are all appointed by the Town 
Council ? — Yes. 

6794. Do you know the relative proportion of 
Catholics and Protestants in the force?— We have made 
a return. 

6795. How many of the local police reside in houses 
in which they carry on business ? — Not many. 

6796. Does the return show that ? — It does. 

6797. Are you aware that about nirilty of them live 
in Sandy-row?— I was not aware that there are so 
many. 

6798. Does the return show that? — It does. 

1857?^ j^ Cre ^° U P resc,,t at t ' ie investigation of 

6800. Do you recollect it being proved at that time 
that a local policeman of the name of Donaldson had 
recently been in an Orange procession ?— I heard it. It 
was mentioned that he had been seen in an Orange pro- 
cession, but I believe that that man Donaldson was 
going at the time to the funeral of some deceased friend. 

6801. Another M‘Connell’s funeral ? — I do not know 

what sort of a funeral it was. (See Report of 1857, 
page 30.) J 

6802. Is that man in the force still — Samuel 
Donaldson ? — There is a Samuel Donaldson, but whether 
it is the same man I cannot say. 

6803. Do you know the district called Dundrod, in 
the county ? — I have heard of such a place. 

6804. Were you ever there ? — Never. 

6805. It is reputed to be an Orange district ?— Well, 

I have not heard that it was. 

6806. Do you know how many of the local constables 
are from it — is it not sixty-six ? — I am not sure. 

6807. I suppose you know that Mr. Green comes 
from Magheragall ? — I have heard so. 

6808. How many of his brothers are in the force? 

Three or four. 
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6809. What rank are they? — Two are inspectors; 
one is an acting inspector. 

6810. Do you know Glatieavey? — I know enough 
of it to say that it is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Lisburn. 

6811. Is that celebrated for party displays on the 
12th July? — I have heard that it is ; but I do not know 
it to my own knowledge. 

6812. Are there not twenty-four of the force from 
Gleneavey ? — 1 do not know ; I have not read over the 
list. 

6813. Do yon know how many men are from Mr. 
Green’s district — do you know that eighteen of them 
are from Magheragall? — No, sir, I am not aware of 
it. 

6814. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Does Mr. Green 
come from Magheragall ? — lie does. 

6815. Mr. Commissioner IJaury. — W as it yon or Mr. 
Green that prepared this list? — It was done by Mr. 
Green. 

6816. Sergeant Armstrong You stated that in your 

conversation with the Mayor op that morning when 
you went to M’ConnelFs funeral, he pointed out to 
you the route which he wished it to follow? — Yes. 

6817. What was that?— Down at the back of the 
Linen Hall, down May-street, and from that to the 
bridge; lie did not intend it to go in front of the Royal 
Hotel or down Donegall-place. 

6818. He pointed out that route to you ? — Yes. 

6819. And he told you after that the matter had 
been taken out of his hands? — He did. 

6820. Did it occur to you at all to put a force on 
that route? — I understood from the Mayor that the 
-Magistrates had taken it out of his hands, and had made 
the necessary arrangements ; and that there would bo 
troops on the route. 

6821. About the middle of the day you got infor- 
mation that it would be a Protestant demonstration ? — 

1 heard so. 

6822. So that the upshot of the transaction was, 
that nobody did anything? — I did all I could do legal! v ; 
none of the locals had anything to do with it, or hail 
any voice in the matter. 

6823. But everybody was anxious to stop it, but 
nobody did it? — No. 

6824. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did you happen to bo 
present when the Malvern-street schools were attacked ? 
— I was not. 

6825. Do you know if there was any of your force 
there ? — I do not believe they were. 

6826. Where were they? — With the constabulary. 

6827. Where had they been brought to ? — I think 
the force was in Shankhill-road ; I believe it was. 

6828. So far as you understood, were not the schools 
without any protection ? — They were. 

6829. What mob was it that attacked them ? — I 
suppose it was the Protestant mob. 

6830. Did they wreck the whole of the schools? — I 
am not sure. 

6831. Was not the furniture broken? — I did not see 
it at all. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

6832. On the 8th and 9th you made no arrest ?- 



6833. The stipendiary Magistrate « 
lie was. 



with you ? — 



6834. Did he order you to make any arrest, either’ 
you or the constabulary? — lie did not. 

6835. I presume when the stipendiary Magistrate 
was with you, you considered it your duty to act 
under his direction ? — Yes. 

6836. Had lie charge of a party of constabulary as 
well as of your men ? — He had. 

6837. Tuesday was the 9th. On Wednesday was 
there a rumour of anything to take place in either 
district do you know ? — I heard a rumour that there 
was. I heard on Wednesday, some time of the day, 
that the Pound party were going to burn an effiiry of 
King William. 

6838. Did you make any communication in conse- 



quence of that to Mr. Ormc, or to the other Magis- 
trate? — I reported it to Mr. Orme and to the Mayor 
the moment I heard it. 

6839. Nothing was done about it? — I do not know 
what steps Mr. Orme took. 

6840. Did he order you or any party of the police 
to the district ? — He ordered a party of the police to 
the district. 

6841. Did any such thing take place? — A lot of straw 
was burned. 

6842. Was the town told off into districts ? I 

believe it was. 

6843. What portion of the town was told off for 
the stipendiary Magistrates ? — I saw the stipendiary 
Magistrates here and there through the town. 

6844. Did you see the Brown-street schools 
wrecked ? — No, I was at the Petty Sessions Court at 
the time. 

6845. Were you called on at any meeting of the 
Magistrates to give them your opinion, or to receive 
directions from them? — I was not. 

6846. You say that the Mayor came back on the 
morning of M'Connell’s funeral ?— That was the first 
time I saw him. 

6847. I believe he came up from the steamer to you 
at once? — So I understand. 

6848. Is it unusual in Belfast to have large funerals? — 
It is not. 

6849. I believe it is a very common thing? — Very 
common. 

6850. The Mayoi; told you. in the morning that be 
would take charge about the arrangement of the 
funeral? — He did. 

6851. And when you met him again he told you 
that the matter had been taken out of his hand — at 
what o’clock was that ? — About ten o’clock. 

6852. Did he tell you in whose hands it had been 
placed ? — I do not recollect. 

6853. Did you see the Mayor again on that day ? — 

I did; I saw the Mayor in Wellington-place, when the 
funeral was passing ; and he left Mr. Green and me 
there, and went over to the Petty Sessions Court to 
sign some information. 

6S54. Do you know who it was on that day who 
had charge of Donegall-place? — I do not. 

6855. When the funeral was going down at that 
time, did Mr. Ferguson interfere? — I saw him in the 
middle of the street holding out his hand, and per- 
suading the mob not to come. 

6856. But there was no force of police or military on 
that spot ? — No, not one. 

6857. Did you see any stipendiary Magistrates in 
that place ? — I did not. 

6858. Did you know of Major Esmonde coming 
down?— I did. 

6859. Had Major Esmonde when he came down any 
communication with you? — I was often in communica- 
tion with Major Esmonde. 

6860. Did you see him at all on the occasion of the 
funeral ? — I did. 

6S61. Where? — In Durhara-strcet, and in several 
other places on that day. 

6862. Did you see him in Donegall-place? — No, I 
did not see him there. 

6563. Now, as I understand, there has been always 
rioting goiug on on the 12th July in Belfast? — There 
has been more or less every year for the last twenty 
years. 

6564. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it the navvies 
who commenced it? — No, it was not ; there were no 
navvies here at that time. 

6865. Mr. Exham. — For the last few years it has 
been the habit to send down assistance ? — It was. 

6866. Did the arrangements made on those occasions 
prevent serious rioting? — They did. 

6867. Have you found that upon all ordinary oc- 
casions and for all the ordinary duties of the town the 

local force here for many years has been sufficient ? 

They have been always sufficient so far as the ordi- 
nary duties of the town are concerned. 

6868. Supposing the force was increased, what in- 
crease would be necessary for the purpose of protecting 
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the peace and property of the inhabitants of the town ? 
— As a matter of precaution for the future I should say 
about 300 men. 

6869. And if the force was properly organized, and 
the police placed under the head of a proper chief, 
would you consider, from your experience of the town, 
that 300 would be ample for preserving the peace? — I 
would. 

6870. For extraordinary occasions? — If we had had 
a force of 300 men under one superintendent, with 
a commissioner of police, with power of ordering out 
the military, I think the 300 men would be suffi- 
cient. I do not think that the Commissioner or Super- 
intendent should preside on the bench with the other 
Magistrates. 

6871. Thatchange you think would be expedient? — 
That is my opinion. 

6872. Were the local police during the riots ready 
to make any arrests when directed by their officers ? — 
They did, I never saw one of them hesitate to arrest 
any man or party of men. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

6873. Did you draft a report recommending that 
the entire police force should be armed with cutlasses ?— ■ 
Yes, I joined in it. 

6874. Your name is to it? — Yes, and the name of 
Mr. Green. 

6875. Were there any other persons who had a hand 
in it to your knowledge ? — None but Mr. Green and I. 

6876. In whose handwriting was the first draft of 
it? — I do not think it necessary to say in whose hand- 
writing it was. 

6877. But I think it necessary to ask you? — I 
helieve it was I drafted it. 

6878. Did you speak to any of the members of the 
Town Council with regard to it? — I never had a con- 
versation with any members of the Town Council on 
the subject. 

6879. Was anything said in your presence in re- 
ference to it? — No. 

6880. Do you really believe that it conduces to the 
peace of the town to give the Town Council the power of 
making appointments of any description? — I know they 
are all conscientious men. 

6881. Do you know what a true blue is? — I do 
not know anything about the meaning you intend to 
give it. 

6882. Did you ever hear them called true blue ? — 
I .never did. 

6883. Is William Harrison a true blue? — I do not 
know. 

6884. Is John Rogers? — I do not know. 

6885. Is James Walker ? — I do not know. 

6886. Is Thomas Murphy or Patrick Ileney? — I 
believe that those men are Catholics. 

6887. When was Patrick Heney appointed ? — I 
think about two years ago ; I cannot be very accurate 
as to the time. 

6888. Do you not know that William Harrison is a 
Protestant name ? — I think it is. 

6889. Would you, from hearing their names, without 
any oilier information, ever suspect that those parties 
were Catholics? — I would not suspect anything 
about it. 

6890. Would you not come to the conclusion’that 
they were Protestants? — So far as I am concerned, such 
an idea would never come into my head. 

6891. Were you examined here before the Commis- 
sioners in 1857? — I was. 

6892. Were you here every day of the inquiry? — I 
was not. 

6893. Were you here frequently? — I was here 
twice. 

6894. Did you hear what occurred ? — I read it. 

6895. Do you not know that in that year there were 
only six or seven Catholics in the police force? — I 
believe so. 

6896. Do you not know that that has been the sub- 
ject of complaint ? — I heard it complained of. 

6897 . Do you not know that the entire Roman Ca- 



tholic population liitve complained of it whenever the 
subject was referred to ? — I believe such is the case. 

6898. Do you happen to know that the two Commis- 
sioners reported that it was a great grievance ? — I did 
not read the report ; I read the evidence. I am not 
saying that they had any just cause for that complaint ; 
the Town Council never individually or collectively 
interfered with me in the discharge of my duties. I 
will swear that if necessary. 

6899. Did you ever see any officers of the force en- 
deavour to secure the confidence of the people by sug- 
gesting the appointment of Roman Catholics? — I did 
not. 

6900. Did Mr. Green ever do so ? — I do not know 
what Mr. Green did. 

6901. Do you attend the police courts? — I do. 

6902. Did you ever hear the constables cross-ex- 
amined as to their being Orangemen ? — I have ; but I 
never heard any of them admit being Orangemen. 

6903. Did you ever hear them examined as to 
whether or not the society is in possession of secret 
signs and passwords ? — I have heard you ask the 
question. 

6904. Were you ever present when Mr. Lyons and 
others prevented the constables from answering the 
question ? — Never, to my recollection. 

6905. From what was done or attempted to be done 
in the police courts, do you suspect that there may be 
a number of Orangemen in the force ? Has that alle- 
gation any foundation, or none at all ? — I do not know 
whether you had any cause or not ; but I know nothing 
about Orangemen. 

6906. Did not every solicitor who is employed there 
ask the question ? — They did, but not so often as you. 

6907. At the time did you not come to the conclusion 
that there was some cause for asking the question ? — 
I do not believe that there was any. 

6908. Were you in the court when the letter begin- 
ning “ Sir Knight and brother ” was produced before 
the Magistrates ? — I was not ; that was before I had 
any business with the police. 

6909. Did you hear that it was produced? — I heard 
that it was. 

6910. Did you know whether inquiries were made 
of the constables with regard to their connexion with 
the society ? — I was not in command of the force at 
the time. 

6911. Is that man in the force still? — No, he is not. 

6912. Did you hear the application for a list of the 
men who had been Orangemen ? — I heard you make 
the application. 

6913. Did you make any inquiry at all as to the 
number of persons in the local police who came from 
Dundrod and Gleneavey ? — No, I did not. It was made 
exactly in the form in which it was required. 

6914. You say that it may be true that there is not 
at present in the force any man who is now an Orange- 
man ? — I told you that I know nothing about Orange- 
men or any other society. 

6915. Is it not your duty to report the matter to the 
Magistrates? — I think it is ; but I must tell you again 
that I know nothing about the working of the society. 

6916. Can you give an idea of the number of the 
160 local policemen who have been Orangemen? — I 
have not the least idea. 

6917. Would it be too strong to say that the half of 
them have been Orangemen? — I cannot tell you. 

6918. You cannot form an idea? — I cannot. 

6919. How long would it take you to find out?— I 
do not think I could find out. 

6920. Could not the men themselves tell ?— I suppose 
they could. 

6921. Do you not believe that if there was an exami- 
nation, it would turn out that upwards of one-half 
of the force were at one time Orangemen ? — I have no 
opinion on the subject. I do not know of my own 
knowledge that any member of the force ever belonged 
to a secret society. 

6922. Did you not avoid having the knowledge lest 
you should be obliged to admit it on cross-examination ? 
— I did not. 

6923. Did you expect that I would have cross-exa- 
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mined j'ou upon it ? — Sucli a thought never came into 
my head. 

6924. Did you expect that I would refer to it ? — I 
thought it probable you might. 

6925. Why did you not come prepared to answer 
me ? — I had no right to prepare myself for anything of 
the sort. 

6926. Do you not know that if a local policeman 
was to go into the Pound in the time of riot, lie would 
be in danger of his life ? — I know he would be violently 
used there. 

6927. If you sent a local policeman into the Pound 
would you not consider yourself answerable for his life ? 
— I consider that a solitary policeman would not be 
safe in the Pound. 

6928. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Does that state of 
things exist at the present time? — Not at all. That is 
only the excitement of the time. They may be fighting 
this week, and next week may be as great as ever. 
Perhaps they will be drinking together. 

6929. Mr. Rea. — Do you not know very well that a 
single local policeman might at any time of public excite- 
ment go into Sandy-row ? — I do not think that even in 
the Pound they would assault a local policeman except 
in the performance of his duty. In these riots I have 
walked through the Pound district and have not been 
assaulted, and I have been stoned in Sandy-row as Well 
as in the Pound district. On the night of the 11th we 
were stoned on the Boyne Bridge. 

6930. Had you constabulary with you ? — We had. 

6931. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do jmu think 
that the people of Saudy-row have more confidence in 
the local police than the people of the Pound have ? — I 
think they have. 

6932. Mr. Rea. — Does not that arise from the local 
police being supposed to be Orangemen ? — I have heard 
that they believe the local police to be Orangemen, but 
I do not mean to say that they are well-founded in that 
belief. 

6933. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it not the fact 
that 155 out of the 160 are Protestants? — It is. 

6934. Mr. Rea. — Are not seventy-six of them Epis- 
copalians? — I do not know. 

6935. Do you happen to know that Orangeism is 
more common among the Episcopalians than among the 
Presbyterians ?— I do not know. 

6936. Have you any reason to differ from the report 
of the Commissioners of 1857, that the local police are 
supposed to sympathize with the Sandy-row people and 
to have a contrary feeling towards the Pound people ? 
— I said so. 

6937 . Do the Police Committee of the Town Council 
attempt to do anything to put an end to that state 
of feeling? — They have made no alteration in the force. 

6938. Don’t you know thousands of Roman Catholics 
could be procured in the counties of Down and Antrim 
by publishing an advertisement in the newspapers? — 
As Catholics, I don’t believe it is right to appoint any 
man on account of his religion. 

6939. Could not only hundreds hut thousands be got 
from the two counties with abilities sufficient to fill the 
duties of constable? — I have no doubt there could be 
Catholics got, but I never knew a man being refused ad- 
mission into the force on account of his being a Catholic. 

6940. Since 1857 how many vacancies have there 
been in the police force ? — Fifty. 

6941. Will you tell me did you ever see an adver- 
tisement in the local papers requesting parties to apply 
for the office of police constable under the Town Council ? 
— I saw small bills printed. 

6942. Where were they posted ? — Through the town. 
They were posted at the entrance of the Town Hall. 

6943. Were there any other bills posted in the town ? 
— I am not aware of any others. 

6944. Do you not know that the general public got 
no information with regard to those vacancies until 
they were filled up ? — I am not aware that there were 
any advertisements. 

6945. Does not the system of not advertising for the 
appointment account for the constables coming out of 
the same district? — I do not know. 

6946. Do you recollect the celebrated navvies ever 



having been dispersed by Mr. Lyons ? — I recollect Mr. 
Lyons upon one occasion — I am not certain at what 
time — when a uumber of navvies came down Durliam- 
street with shovels, ordered the police to take them 
from them. 

6947. When was that ? — It was some years ago. 

6948. Were those navvies coming from their work 
at the ordinary time? — I do not know. They were a 
mere handful, not more than twenty. 

6949. Had they no other weapons than shovels ? — I 
am not aware that they had. They surrendered them 
when they were asked. 

6950. How many men had Mr. Lyons?— He had a 
party of constabulary. 

6951. Where were the shovels taken ? — Some place 
in Durham-street. 

6952. Was there a search for arms in 1857 ? — There 
was not. 

6953. Was it a proclaimed district ? — I do not think 
it was ; they merely took the shovels from them. 

6954. Do you know if any of the police officers were 
present when the search was made ? — I have not a very 
distinct recollection of what occurred. 

6955. You got an order from Mr. Lyons to make out 
a list of the parties present at the procession of M‘Con- 
■n ell’s funeral ? — Mr. Lyons spoke to me about it, and 
asked me if I kuew any of them. 

6956. How long ago is that ? — I think it was eight 
or ten days after the funeral. 

6957. Where did you see Mr. Lyons when he gave 
you that order ? — I met him in the street, and he asked 
me whether I knew any of them, and I told him I did not. 

6958. What did he direct you to do ?— To find out if 
possible the names of any of the parties who were at it. 

6959. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You did not be- 
come satisfied of the illegal character of the procession 
until you heard the shots? — No. 

6960. But you thought it your duty to endeavour to 
prevent any risk of a breach of the peace? — Yes ; but 
when I attempted to stop the funeral from going down 
Donegall-place, I had not taken sufficient notice of the 
parties to identify them, and the moment I was pushed 
away from the horses, the street became one scene of 
disorder, and I ran back for Mr. Lyons, and I got into 
the heat of it, and was not in a position to identity any 
man. I did not know the moment that my brains might 
be knocked out. 

6961. Mr. Rea. — Did you continue at the funeral 
after you called on Mr. Lyons to bring forward the 
troops ? — I did not. I did not go further then Castle- 
place, and I did not see the party coming back. 

6962. And you did not know any man in the pro- 
cession ? — I declare most solemnly that I did not know 
one man in it, and could not identify any of them. 

6963. Had you not an opportunity of finding out any 
of them? — I have told the Commissioners that there 
was not one of the local police on the whole route of 
the funeral — not one. 

6964. What did you do? — I inquired of the men, 
and of other parties. 

6965. What men ? — Some of the local police, and 
other persons. 

6966. What persons ? — I do not recollect. 

6967. Since that period you have not been able to 
discover any person ? — No, nor has anybody else more 
than me. 



6968. Could you not have issued a summons to some 
person on the route to come forward and identify them ? 
—No. 



6969. Before now, where a burglary has taken place, 
have you not been able to discover unknown persons, 
and to find out what they had been doing during the 
night ? — I have. 

6970. Do you mean to induce the Commissioners to 
believe that by ordinary activity you could not have 
discovered one man of the 3,000 or 4,000 who was 
present at the funeral ? — I do not believe I could ; who 
was I to apply to? do you think any parties in the pro- 
cession would give evidence ? 

6971. How long were you with the procession? — 
I was up beside the hearse from the statue down to 
Wellington-place. 



Eleventh Day. 
November 24. 
Janies M'Kittrick. 
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Eleventh Day. 6972. And past the institution? — Yes; it occurred 
— — to me that the funeral might lake down by Mill-street. 

November 24. 6973> But you were with it f ro m Lord Belfast’s 

James M'Kittriok. statue to Donegall-place ?— Yes, to the front of the 
Linen Ilall. 

6974. And from Lord Belfast’s statue to the front of 
the Linen Hall you were in the procession ? — Yes, I was 
in the crowd. 

6975. And there was nothing to distract your atten- 
tion from the procession ? — There was not. 

6976. They were walking five deep? — They were, 
and there was a crowd on each side of the street. 

6977. Was not the procession a distinct and separate 
body ? — There was a crowd about it. 

6978. Do you know from whose establishment the 
hearse was got? — I do not. 

6979. Did you ever try to find out? — I did not. 

6980. How many persons let out hearses for hire in 
Belfast? — All that have them in their possession — four 
or five parties. 

6981. Did you go round the yard to ascertain from 
whom the hearse was got, or who was the driver of it ? 
— I did not. 

6982. Do you know the driver of the hearse? — Ido not. 

6983. Do you happen to know that all drivers of 
public vehicles require to be licensed by the town con- 
stable of Belfast? — I do not think that the drivers of 
hearses require a licence. 

6984. Do you not know that every public vehicle re- 
quires a licence? — I think it is only those who work in 
the streets — posting establishments I believe do not re- 
quire a licence. I think they pay a duty to Govern- 
ment. 

6985. Did you see the driver’s face ? — I did ; but I 
would not know him if I saw him there. 

6986. Ho was not implicated in the illegal proces- 
sion ? — He was driving the hearse merely. 

6987. If you had got him up before the Magistrates, 
would he not have been required to answer their ques- 
tions? — I do not think I could bring him up — such a 
thing never occurred to me. 

6988. Do you not know that the driver could have 
been obliged to identify, and could have identified ten or 
twelve of them at the least? — It did not occur to me. 

6989. Did it not occur to you to suggest that ten or 
twelve persons could have been arrested who were 
acquainted with the procession? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T should be sorry to en- 
courage such a proceeding as that. 

6990. Do you not know, that Ribbomnen were 
arrested in 1859 under somewhat similar circumstances? 
— 1 simply know nothing about that ; it was in the 
hands of the constabulary. 

6991. How many did you speak to in the proces- 
sion ? — I did not speak to anyone. 

6992. You were walking on the footpath ? — I was. 

6993. Was Mr. Green with you ? — He was. 

6994. Did Mr. Green ever tell you that he knew any 
person in the procession ? — He did not ; but I heard him 
say that ho spoke to Mr. Charles Ward, and I applied 
to him to assist him. 

6995. You heard Mr. Green say that? — Yes ; I think 
it was since the Commission opened. 

6996. Did you tell Mr. Green after you got the order 
from Mr. Lyons that you were directed by the Magis- 
trates to bring up as many as you could find? — I told 
him what Mr. Lyons had said to me. 

6997. Where was Mr. Green then? — In the police- 
office. 

6998. IIow long was it after Mr. Lyons had given 
the order ? — Perhaps the same da}'. Mr. Lyons spoke 
to me two or three times. I do not exactly recollect 
the day. 

6999. When did you first hear Mr. Green state that 
he had applied to Ward ? — Mr. Green will answer for 
himself. 

7000. When did Mr. Green first mention the name 
of Ward? — I cannot exactly say. 

7001. Is not that the answer a witness gives if ho 
wants not to tell the truth ? — I am telling the truth. 

7002. When did Mr. Green first mention to you that 
Ward was one of the illegal procession? — He never told 



me that he was one of the illegal procession ; he told 
me that he saw him in the street, and that he had ap- 
plied to him. 

7003. When? — I do not know. 

7001. Was it within a week of Mr. Lyons speaking 
to you? — I am not certain. 

7005. Is it a month ago? — I am not certain as to 
the time when I first heard it. 

7006. Is it a fortnight ago ? — I suppose it is — perhaps 

7007. Why did you not report it to Mr. Lyons? 

Green did not tell me that he saw Ward in an illegal 
procession, nor did I consider it illegal until I saw the 
fire-arms discharged. I tell you now, that if I could 
have found out any of the names, I would have con- 
sidered it my duty to have given them to Mr. Lyons ; 
and I tell you that I would have had no hesitation in 
prosecuting him or any other man. 

7008. Would you venture to state now, or are you 
prepared to state hereafter, that between the institution 
and the Linen Hall you did not recognise a single 
person ? — I am prepared to swear now or at any other 
period that neither at present nor an hour after could I 
have recognised the face of any one individual in the 
mob. 

7009. I am speaking of the procession? — Nor in the 
procession. 

7010. Where was the Mayor? — He was on the foot- 
path. 

7011. Was he near the procession? — No, he was in 
the street. 

7012. How far was he from the procession? — About 
fifty yards. 

7013. Then he had an opportunity of seeing the par- 
ties who were close to the hearse ? — He had. 

7014. You saw the Mayor after he came from Har- 
rogate ? — Yes. 

7015. Did it ever occur to you to go to him, and ask 
him if he had recognised any of the persons who had 
passed close to him? — It did not. 

7016. Were you afraid that he would tell you the 
names of seven or eight persons? — I was not. 

7017. Do you think it possible that the Mayor could 
have been so close to the procession without having re- 
cognised several persons who were in it? — I do not 
know. I have told you that I did not know them 
myself. 

7018. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You uiustnotcarry 
this further. We have admitted a great deal of hearsay 
evidence and evidence of opinion, and we think wo 
were right in doing so; but wherever there is a charge 
made directly against any officer of breach of duty, we 
will not listen to hearsay evidence or evidence of opinion. 

7019. Mr. Rea. — Did you see any other respectable 
person beside the Mayor walking on the footpath? — I 
do not remember any. 

7020. Did you happen to ascertain that a bullet was 
fired through a window of a house opposite the Corn 
Market? — 1 did not. 

7021. Before the funeral turned into Donegall-place 
did you make any attempt to alter its route? — Imme- 
diately on the hearse coming opposite to Donegall-place 
I got at the head of the horses, and I have already told 
the Commissioners that I and Mr. Green endeavoured 
to prevent them from turning into Donegall-place. 

7022. Had you the slightest apprehension of per- 
sonal danger from the crowd? — We apprehended per- 
sonal danger, if we were opposing them and had not 
force sufficient to stop them. 

7023. Do you not know that you were in no danger 
from the Sandy-row people ? — I would have done the 
same thing if they had been Roman Catholics. I do not 
believe that a Roman Catholic in Belfast would lift a 
hand to me. 

7024. Will you state that you had the least appre- 
hension of danger? — Such a thing never came into my 
head. I did not think of danger. My object was to 
prevent the hearse going that way. 

7025. Mr. Green was with you? — He was. 

7026. If you had persevered could you not have com- 
pelled the hearse to have turned down Chichester-street? 
— I persevered as well as I could. 
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7027. How long were you pushing at the horses? — 
Well, I was not more than half a minute. The crowd 
got to the opposite side of the horses, and forced them 
round, and a crowd got about us. We were holding at 
the reins. 

7028. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And they hustled 
you from them ? — Exactly. 

7029. Mr. Rea. — Did any person lay hands on you, 
or assault you ? — No. 

7030. You were not knocked down ? — No, no person 
laid their hand on me. 

7031. Were you serious in your attempt to stop the 
hearse? — I was as serious on that occasion as ever I 
was in my life. 

7032. And you then went for Mr. Lyons? — He was 
just entering Donegall-place when he called the troops 
to go on ; they thou galloped up to the corner, and got 
behind the funeral. 

7033. But then they made no other effort to stop it? 
— What could I do by following it down Donegall-place? 

7034. Did you ever hear of a man of the name of 
Wilson who was afterwards arrested for having a six- 
barrel revolver in that procession ? — I did not. 

7035. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that you 
had seen mobs openly committing acts as violent as the 
plunder of Neill’s shop, and iirthe presence of the local 
police?— I did. I have seen mobs coming out and 
deliberately firing at opposite mobs, and opposite mobs 
at them. 

7036. How long did that last? — It lasted for half 
an hour. 

7037. You said the police force of Belfast was suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes? — Yes, the ordinary watch- 
ing of the streets at night and looking after them 
through the day. 

7038. How do you reconcile that statement with 
what I find in your report handed to the Council, in 
which you say, “ For some time we have found this 
force inadequate for the requirements of the present 
population, which has greatly increased within the last 
ten years, and a large portion of which is of the labouring 
classes ?” You were not making reference to the riots 
then ? — No. 

7039. Now, you have told me that you thought the 
force sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the town. 
Then you and the other chief constable say in your 
report that for the ordinary purposes of the town, and 
for its advanced requirements they are insufficient?— 
We require ten or fifteen men, or perhaps twenty, to 
make the force efficient for the ordinary purposes of 
watching the streets and keepingthe thoroughfares clear. 

7040. In your report you recommend that the force 
should be increased to 260 men? — Our object was to 
have 100 of a reserve. In making that report to the 
Town Council our object was to have 100 men always 
in barrack. 

7041. This report does not deal with riots at all. 
According to that report, for the ordinary purposes of 
the town 260 men are required ? — I am still of that 
opinion. 

7042. Then I may take this as your opinion, and 
not what you have said? — Take the report as my 
opinion. 

7043. Is it your opiuion that a proportion of the 
men should reside in barracks ? — Our intention was to 
have a number of men resident in barracks — the present 
unmarried men, as well as all that were to be appointed 
in future. 

7044. You are of opinion that residence among the 



people is disadvantageous ? — I would prefer to see the Eleventh Day. 
meu living in barracks. 

7045. When you were present at the Boyne Bridge November 24. 
with the twelve constables, taken from each of the three James M'Kittrick, 
divisions or beats, did any of them belong to Sandy- 

row ? — One belonged to Durham street. I asked the 
constables next morning, and they did not know the 
parties about the effigy. 

7046. Whom did you ask? — Duff. 

7047. Is lie here ? — He is. 

7048. Is it your opinion, supposing the police on the 
beats to be sufficient in number and vigilance, that an 
assemblage of 4,000 or 5,000 could collect to burn an 
effigy without their knowing that such a thing was in 
contemplation ? — I don’t think one-tenth, not even one- 
twentieth, part of the crowd in Sandy-row belonged 
to that place. 

7049. That shows that the matter must have been 
more extensively known ? — It is not very likely that 
parties getting up such a thing would tell the police. 

7050. Do you not think it impossible, if the street 
police had been sufficient, that an organization of the 
kind could have taken place without the police knowing 
of it? — There may have been preparations in other 
places, but not here. They told me as soon as they 
knew it themselves. 

7051. Do you not think they should have known it 
before five o’clock ? — I do not know, but I gave the 
information as soon as I got it. 

7052. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Tell me how the 
local police are composed ? — There are two chief con- 
stables, Mr. Green and myself; twelve inspectors. 

7053. Are they comprised in the 160? — Yes, 160 is 
the entire strength. 

7054. How many of the police force are in business ? 

— There are two or three who keep little shops. 

7055. Do you know whether any of them keep 
pawn-shops ? — No, I am not aware. 

7056. Or the wives of any ? — There was one of them 
kept a pawn-shop, and he was prevented from having it. 

7057. Do you think it judicious that they or their 
wives should carry on any trade or ^business ? — I do 
not think it is. 

7058. It does not tend to increase their efficiency?— 

I do not think it does. 

Re-examined by Mr. IHnnen. 

7059. It has been stated here that a feeling exists in 
the Pound district against the locals, because it is be- 
lieved that they are Orangemen ? — Yes. 

7060. Do you believe that there is a single member 

of the force connected with the Orange body ? I don’t 

believe there is. 

7061. Mr. Commissioner Dowse To your know- 

ledge?— Yes. 

7062. Have you any reason to suspect that there is 
Orangeism in the force?— I don’t suspect there is in 
the force a man actually belonging to the Orange insti- 
tution. 

7063. Mr. Dinnen. — Could you give any reason for 
this outcry against the police ? — I heard these charges 
against the police asserted by Mr. Rea. 

7064. Do you believe that the feeling is attributable 
to the charges made by Mr. Rea? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — That is going too far. 

7065. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is not Protestant- 
ism confounded with Orangeism in the minds of the 
lower classes ? — It is ; they think the police Orange- 
men, because they are not Catholics. 



Thomas M'Clure, esq., High Sheriff for the county of Down, examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



7066. You are a Magistrate of the county of Down ? 
— I am a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Down, and I am also a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of Antrim. 

7067. Were you in the town on the occasion of the 
riots ? — The first time I was in town was, I think, on 
Tuesday. I thought it desirable that I as Sheriff of 
an adjoining county should not interfere. I had beeu 



in the habit of taking a district on the occasion of 
former riots, but this time I did not interfere until I 
read a note from the Clerk of the Petty Sessions to 
request me to come into town. 

7068. On what day was that ? — I think it was upon 
Tuesday, the 16th August. 

7069. Where do you reside? — I reside at Belmont, 
in the county of Down, about three miles from Belfast. 

Z 



Thomas M'Clure, 
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Eleventh Day. 
November 24. 

Thomas M'Clurc, 
esq. 



I came in on Tuesday and took charge of the district 
assigned to me — Bradbury-place and Bankmore. 

7070. Did you attend the meeting of Magistrates on 
the 16th? — I was not present at the meeting of the 
Magistrates on the 16 th. 

7071. But when you came in you visited the district 
that was assigned to you ? — Yes. 

7072. At what hour of the day? — I received the note 
between four and five, and I came in between six and 
seven o’clock. 

7073. Did you go to your district? — I did. 

7074. Had you any troops with you? — I got some 
constabulary at the barracks. 

7075. How many? — I think twenty. 

7076. When you arrived was there any rioting ? — 
No, nothing occurred worthy of remark in my district 
during the whole time I had charge of it. There had been 
windows broken in that house of Bankmore before that. 

7077. You saw nothing of the rioting that day ?— I 
saw nothing of the riots at all. 

7078. Were you present at McConnell's funeral ? — 
No. But I was present at the meeting of Magistrates. 
I was anxious about it. 

7079. Did you hear that it was to be a large funeral? 
— I read a letter in one of the newspapers published that 
morning, stating that such a funeral would take place. 

7080. Did you think it .desirable to consult with the 
other Magistrates about the funerals? — Certainly. I went 
to the lloward-strcct court-house to consult with them. 

7081. Was anything done as to the arrangements 
for that funeral ? — Yes ; the control of the funeral and 
the arrangements to prevent a breach of the peace 
were committed to four of the stipendiary Magistrates. 

7082. They were to look after it? — Yes; and an 
adequate force was to be left at their disposal. 

7083. Was there anything saidas to the advisability 
of preventing the funeral taking place ? — There was a 
good deal of conversation as to the powers of the Ma- 
gistrates, and what should be done. After the discussion 
it was resolved to leave it to the discretion of the four 
gentlemen to go and examine and decide what was 
right to be done. 

7084. Including the stopping of the funeral if neces- 
sary ? — I don’t remember that that question was raised. 
There was a question raised as to the possibility of the 
parties carrying party insignia. 

7085. At what house was the meeting? — It was to 
have been at Howard-street court-house at eleven 
o’clock ; but it was about twelve o’clock when it was 
held, and then we only managed by bringing in a 
number of Magistrates who were on the bench. 

7086. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear that 
the Mayor had been at M'Connell’s house in the morning, 
and that the friends had expressed a wish that there 
should be no gathering or display at the funeral, and 
that there should only be a few ? — I heard nothing 
about that. 

7087. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it supposed 
there would bo a largo gathering? — It was certainly 
expected by all. It was published in the paper where 
the funeral was to go. 

7088. Was it expected that the funeral in going from 
where M'Cohnell had lived would pass through Donegall- 
place, Castle-place, and High-street ? — I cannot charge 
my memory. The whole arrangements were left to 
the four gentlemen who were named. I am confident 
that they were left to do what they thought right. It 
was certainly left under their control. 

7089. If, in point of fact, it had occurred to those 
four gentlemen that a breach of the peace would have 
been better prevented by not allowing the funeral to 
proceed at all, do you think that it would have been 
within the discretion left in their hands by the other 
Magistrates to stop it? — I am certain that the whole 
thing was left entirely in their discretion to do what 
they legally could do. 

7090. They were supposed to know as well as you 
what should be done? — I should tell you that there 
were some questions put and declined. To avoid dis- 
putes the matter was left to the stipendiaries. 

7091. Did yoii see the funeral? — No; I left the town 
before it came out. I thought it was better to do so, 



7092. You were in the chair at a meeting of Justices 
on the 1st of September in the court-house? — Yes. 

7093. At that meeting it was proposed by Mr. Lyons 
and seconded by Mr. Sinclair, that the municipal police 
force of Belfast should be constituted on the plan of the 
Dublin police. Did you approve of that resolution ?— 
I did. I should explain that there had been a meeting 
several days prior to that, which was attended by a 
number of Magistrates. At that meeting a committee 
were appointed to consider this matter, to take evidence, 
and to get all the information they could on the subject. 
A report was brought up by that committee at the 
meeting in reference to which you have asked me. The 
committee was appointed on the 25th of August. I 
assented to the resolution. 

7094. Do you remain of that opinion still regarding 
the organization of the force ? — Decidedly. As to the 
exact number of the force, I am not so able to give an 
opinion ; but I think when the committee examined 
into the matter, I took their estimate as correct. 

7095. You have a knowledge of Belfast extending 
back a good number of years ? — Yes. 

7096. Do you think the present arrangement of local 
police insufticientfor Belfast? — Yes, in point of numbers, 
organization, and discipline. I think the local police 
require a complete reorganization, as well as augmen- 
tation ; and they also require an arrangement by which 
they can communicate easily with each other. I think 
they should be under a Commissioner or efficient chief. 

7097. Who should have magisterial authority? — I 
think, perhaps, he ought ; but he should not act 
judicially. 

7 098. On that occasion it was moved by Mr. Harrison, 
and seconded by Mr. Dunville, that there should be 
police stations. Do you think there should be such 
stations ? — I think there should. 

7099. Do you think that the men should live in 
barracks ? — I have not thought of that, but I think it 
would be an advantage. 

7100. Have you attended at the Petty Sessions ? — 
Seldom in Belfast, but frequently in my own district. 

7101. Do you think it would be advantageous to 
make a change in the Magistracy, so as to have the 
administration of justice in the hands of two paid Ma- 
gistrates, or have it otherwise discharged than at 
present, or do you think the present arrangement 
should be continued ? — 1 am scarcely prepared to give 
an opinion on that. I have not considered it suffi- 
ciently. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

7102. In what newspaper, do you recollect, was your 
attention called to the funeral? — It was a letter in the 
Northern Whig. 

7103. Of that morning? — Yes; the morning of the 
day on which the funeral took place. 

7104. Was it anonymous, or signed by anybody ? — 
I do not remember. 

7105. About how many years back does your ex- 
perience of Belfast go ? — I have always lived here. 

7106. Forty years, I suppose, at any rate ? — Oh yes. 

7107. And the opinions you have expressed are the 
result of that experience ? — I think the necessity has 
arisen more of late years. 

7108. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. —When you came 
to Belfast first there were fewer people in it? — No 
doubt the population has increased very much, and the 
population inclines to be rather more turbulent. 

7109. I believe the fact is that great numbers of 
working people from all parts of Ulster are congregated 
here? — Yes, and sometimes, I am told, there are jea- 
lousies between different workpeople in different mills. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

7110. Who were the four stipendiary Magistrates ? 
— Mr. Coulson, Mr. Orme, and Captain O’Donel, a resi- 
dent Magistrate of the county Down, who was named 
by me to take charge of the funeral when it should go 
into the county Down. I don’t remember the fourth 
gentleman. 

7111. It was arranged that an adequate force should 
be placed at their disposal to carry out all the arrange- 
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ments they thought necessary, and to prevent unplea- 
santness ? — It was. 

7112. But the fullest discretion was given to them 
to do what they thought right, and to stop the funeral if 
they thought right ? — We gave no directions as to that. 

7113. Were they present at the meeting at which 
that duty was committed to their charge? — Yes; I 
think they left the room together to carry out the 
necessary arrangements. 

7114. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you recollect 
whether Mr. M'Cance was one of the four ? — I do not. 
I was told that he was, but I do not recollect it my- 
self. I do not remember that he was there at all. 

Mr. J. C. O’Donnell, r.m.— I was the fourth. 

7115. Mr. Exham . — At what o’clock did the four 
stipendiary Magistrates leave the room to make arrange- 
ments? — I can’t answer exactly as to the hour. I 
would imagine it was about one o’clock. 

7116. Was Major Esmonde present at that meeting ? 
— I think he was. 

7117. Was it arranged that there should be a suf- 
ficient force at the disposal of the four gentlemen ? — 
There was a conversation about the number of consta- 
bulary and of military that would be obtained, and the 
Mayor wrote a requisition for Military - a large num- 
ber — I don’t remember how many. 

7118. Was that requisition given to the stipendiary 
Magistrates? — No ; Mr. Lyons took charge of it. 

7119. And the meeting broke up immediately after 

that?— Yes. , 

7120. In point of fact, the meeting was called only 
in reference to that and other funerals ? — Yes. 

7121. Were the arrangements about the other 
funerals, as well as those about M'Connoll’s funeral, left 
to the stipendiaries?—! considered that the stipen- 
diaries were to take charge of all. 

7122. Who were the members of the Committee of 
Magistrates appointed on the 25th of August to prepare 
the report on which the resolution with regard to the 
reorganization of the local force was founded ?— It is 
on record. 

7123. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Who were the 
Committee?— The Committee consisted of the Mayor, 
Mr. Danville, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Lyons, and Dr. Murncy. 

7124. Mr. Exham . — You have a great deal of expe- 
rience in Belfast, and I would ask you, do the local 
Magistrates enjoy the confidence of the public ? — 
I have interfered very little of late years in Belfast 
affairs, but I think they have generally. I don’t like 
to answer the question, and you will consider, too, that 
I am one of them. 

7125. I put the question to you again, as a citizen 
of high position ? — I think it is better not to press me 
-on that subject. 

7126. Still, notwithstanding that, I would ask you, 
if you have no objection, as a citizen and a Magistrate 
of Belfast, do the Magistrates enjoy the confidence of 
the public ?— I would say generally they do. 

7127. Is it your opinion that the ratepayers and 
owners of property in the borough — the men who have 
to pay for the police — that their opinion ought to be 
consulted about the number and constitution of the 
force ? — I have no hesitation in saying that a primary 
consideration should be the safety of life and property. 

, 7128. But is it your opinion that owners of property 
in the borough — that the ratepayers — should have a 
voice at all in the constitution of the police, and in their 
construction ? — I am confident that those who have 
property in the borough would desire that peace should 
be maintained at whatever cost. 

7129. Do you think that the opinion of the people 
of Belfast should be considered at all in'the question — 
that the feelings of the owners of property should be 
consulted with regard to the increase of the police force 
and the appointment of an officer over them ? — I think 
it is the duty of the executive to maintain peace and 
quiet here. 



7130. And you would not mind the inhabitants, 
and would disregard what they think on the subject ; 
is that your opinion ? — I don’t put it that way ; ’but, 
certainly, the peace must be preserved, even if the pre- 
servation iuvolve an iucreasc of taxation. 

7131. Do you think that if the inhabitants of Bel- 
fast thought one stipendiary would be sufficient for the 
town, the Government should be empowered, irrespec- 
tive of that opinion, to send three or four to be paid 
out of the rates? — I still adhere to my answer. 

7132. If the great majority of the ratepayers and 
owuers of property think 300 police and one stipendiary 
Magistrate sufficient — as one stipendiary Magistrate 
has been heretofore — do you think that Government 
should be empowered to send 400 police and three or 
four paid Magistrates here ?— I think the Government 
ought to take such steps as would ensure the preserva- 
tion of the peace, even suppose the ratepayers objected 
to it. 

7133. Irrespectively of the opinion of the ratepayers ? 
— Certainly. I think the peace of the town should be 
preserved and the people taxed, even suppose they ob- 
jected to it. 

7134. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think the 
preservation of the peace from Belfast riots is an im- 
perial question — not a mere local one? — Yes. 

7135. Have you considered the question as to the 
increase of the force, except so far as it is referred to 
in the resolution ? — I was present when this matter was 
discussed. I heard the reasons given upon which that 
conclusion was formed, with which I was quite satisfied 
at the time. 

7136. And are so still? — I think so. 

7137. Mr. Exham. — You think 400 police would be 
necessary for Belfast? Are you acquainted with the 
reasons which brought them to that conclusion? — I am 
not. 

7138. Then, in point of fact, inasmuch as a certain 
committee gave in a report you agreed with it? — I 
heard the grounds upon which the recommendation 
was made, and I acquiesced on these grounds. 

7139. I believe you have not taken much part in 
assisting the Magistrates?—! have not taken much 
part in the way of acting as a Magistrate in Belfast. I 
have attended the Petty Sessions in my own district. 

7140. And I believe your property lies outside the 
borough ? — I have property in the borough, and I have 
considerable property in Down, and I would have to 
pay the additional taxes. 

7141. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you a Pro- 
testant ?— I am. 



Eleventh 1>at. 
November 24. 
Thomas JBClure, 



Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

7142. Do you recollect contesting the borough in 
1857?— Yes. 

7143. Do you remember thatat that period a charge 
of partizauship was brought against the local police for 
admitting the ship-carpenters’ mob to take possession 
of the court-house, and exclude the others ? — I think I 
may have heard of it. 

_ 7144. Was it not impossible for any candidate except 
Sir Hugh Cairns and his colleague to address the elec- 
tors on that occasion. There is no doubt that they 
would not allow any opposition. 

7145. Did it appear to you that the parties in pos- 
session of the court-house were dock labourers, or 
parties called sliip-carpentcrs ? — Well, I don't know. 
They were very unruly and very noisy. 

7146. Do you believe, Mr. M'Clure, that the local 
police, as a body, acted unfairly in shunting the 
Tory mob in, and leaving the Liberal mob out? — I 
have no grounds upon which to give you an opinion. 
What I know would not enable me to do so. 

7147. Mr. Exham . — At that time you stood against 
Mr. Davison and Sir Hugh Cairns? — Yes. 

7148. And not. on the Conservative, interest? — No, 
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7149. You are a Justice of the Peace and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county of Antrim ?— I am. 

7150. When did you first take part in endeavouring 
to suppress the riots of August ? — On Wednesday, the 
17th of August. On Tuesday evening I received a 
note at the Ulster Club to attend a meeting of Magis- 
trates on that morning. On the following day I went 
to Howard-strect court-house, and immediately took 
part in the business of the court. 

7151. What was the first operation that you took 
partin? — In swearing in special constables with Mr. 
Ferguson and Mr. Grimshaw. I attended a meeting of 
Magistrates at Albert-crescent barrack. 

7152. After that what did you do ? — I think I went 
back to the court-house to continue swearing in the 
special constables. 

7153. Did you take part in the proceedings on Wed- 
nesday night? — No; I was all the afternoon engaged 
with Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Grimshaw. I had no 
station assigned to me. 

7154. I suppose that the stations were assigned to 
those gentlemen who were not engaged in swearing in 
special constables? — Yes, I suppose so. 

7155. On Thursday what were you doing?— I con- 
tinued to swear in special constables until eleven o’clock. 
In the course of the day I attended the meeting of the 
Magistrates about the funerals. 

715G. Do you remember who were present at that 
meeting? — The Mayor, Mr. Lyons, Mr. M'Clure, Mr. 
Lanyon, and four stipendiary Magistrates, Captain 
O’Donel, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Orme, Mr. Coulson, Mr. 
Smith. I think Mr. Ferguson was there also. 

7157. Do you remember who the four stipendiary 
Magistrates were ? — Mr. O’Donnell, Captain O’Donel, 
Mr. Orme, and Mr. Coulson. 

7158. W r as there any discussion with regard to 
M ; Conncll’s funeral? — The discussion was altogether 
about M'Connell’s funeral. 

7159. Was that with reference to the conduct of the 
funeral if it was allowed to take place, or was it sug- 
gested that they should take measures not to allow it 
to take place? — I think the matter of not allowing 
the funeral to take place was not introduced. 

71G0. They were dealing with the thing as a thing 
that was to happen? — Certainly. 

7161. Do you remember anything more on the sub- 
ject ? — I do not. 

71 G2. Was it a large funeral ? — It was a very large 
funeral. 

71G3. Was it orderly? — It was orderly and well- 
conducted. It was much larger than ordinary funerals, 
but similarly conducted. 

7164. Did you see any more of it after it passed the 
Boyne Bridge ? — I saw it turning round the corner of 
Donegall-place, and going into High-street. It was a 
very large funeral, .and well-conducted then. When 
some of the Magistrates and I were standing at the 
police court there was a report of some disturbances in 
Donegall-place, and that the people were killing each 
other. General Haines rode up and asked us if we 
were Magistrates. We said “ Yes,” and he then told 
H3 to get on the car, and we went up to Donegall-place, 
where we saw Mr. Lyons riding up the street with the 
Hussars. When we got up to the Ulster Club all was 
quiet, and the funeral was passing on down High-street. 
The town at that moment appeared to have been be- 
sieged, or as if civil war had broken out. It was 
a sight that one would not like to sec in his own 
town. 

7165. You saw the firing? — No, I did not. I had a 
station allocated to mo that night. It included Brown- 
street, North-street, Peter’s-hill, and Shankhill-road. 
I went round that district the whole of the night, and 
I did not see disturbance or firing of any kind. 

7166. Do you reside in Belfast or near it? — I live 
within three or four miles of Belfast. 

7167. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And I suppose 
there is no question that yon entertain the opinion 
that the disturbances were disgraceful? — I certainly do. 

7168. Should there be an alteration in the police 



arrangements with the view of preventing such disturb- 
ances? — I don’t care how many constabulary you 
appoint, these things will take place as soon as the 
leaders of the parties think there will be an affray. 

7169. Do you think that measures ought to be taken 
with a view of endeavouring to prevent their arriving 
to such a magnitude? — Certainly. 

7170. Do you think there is a sufficient force in the 
town ? — I do not. 

7171. Would it be advisable to have them under the 
command of a Commissioner, or whatever he might be 
called — with magisterial powers — able to act on his 
own responsibility ? — I think so ; but he should not 
act judicially. 

7173. Have you considered the question of metro- 
politan justices? — I have not considered that, but I 
think that one stipendiary Magistrate is not enough for 
a town like Belfast. The work is more than one stipen- 
diary Magistrate can attend to. I think it is desirable 
to have another stipendiary Magistrate, and I think, if 
possible, one Roman Catholic should be appointed. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, the 
Roman Catholics would be better satisfied if receiving 
justice from one of their own body. I don’t mean to- 
cast a want of integrity at all on the part of the other 
Magistrates. 

7173. You arc considering the feelings of the lower 
classes of Roman Catholics? — Yes. 

7174. Does that also apply to the police, that it is 
inexpedient that the local police force should be in the 
proportion of 155 Protestants out of 160? — I certainly 
think it would be much better if the police were more 
evenly divided ; and if there were a few more Roman 
Catholics in the force, it would satisfy them better. 

7175. Arc you aware that there does exist a distrust 
in the police, whether justly or unjustly, on the part of 
the Roman Catholic population ? — I have heard so. I 
don’t know of my own knowledge. 

7176. You entertain no doubt, as a citizen, of the 
existence of the feeling ? — I think it does exist, whether 
justly or unjustly I won’t say. . 

7177. And you think that it ought to be removed? 

7178. And do you thiuk that the feelings and preju- 
dices of the lower orders — who, perhaps, will come more 
in contact with the police— ought to be consulted as 
regards the constitution of the police force ? — I think 
all the inhabitants of the town ought to be consulted, 
more or less. I think the poor people should have the 
same protection as the others. 

7179. And not only have the same protection, but 
feel that they have ? — Certainly. 

7180. In point of fact, I suppose you agree with the 
number of respectable gentlemen who have been ex- 
amined, that nothing can detract more from the effici- 
ency of the police than that they should be distrusted 
by a large portion of the community — more especially 
the lower classes? — The more ignorant people are the 
more prejudiced. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

7181. You seem to think that occasional outbreaks 
are likely to occur, even with an increased police force? 
-I do. 

7182. Do you think, then, that increased force, though 
it might not prevent these outbreaks, would secure the 
punishment of the offenders in them ? — I think it would 
go a long way to make them less frequent. 

7183. Do you know that the want of discovery of 
the rioters arises from the paucity of numbers of the 
police ? — It may have been so, and it is unfortunate if 

7184. So that an increased force would secure better 
the punishment of the parties involved ? — Certainly. 

7185. Don’t you think that by an impartial force, 
constituted of different sects, such combinations as re- 
sulted in the burning of the effigy would be earlier dis- 
covered ? — I think there was a want of early informa- 
tion to the Magistrates. I act on the Petty Sessions of 
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my own district, and it was only because I heard there 
were few Magistrates in town that I tendered my ser- 
vices. 

7186. You have stated your opinion that there ought 
to be two stipendiary Magistrates? — Yes. 

7187. The Petty Sessions Court sits everyday? — 
Yes ; and there are important cases before it. 

7188. Bo not the stipendiary Magistrates require a 
little relaxation? — I think so. 

7189. Bo you recollect what number of Magistrates 
attended the meeting of Magistrates? — I do not know. 
I know that the Mayor was in the chair. 

7190. Was there any discussion as to the prudence 
of stopping a large demonstration ? — I think that sub- 
ject was not discussed. 

7191. Bid the Mayor state that he had been at 
M'ConnelPs house in the morning ? — I do not remem- 
ber. He may have done so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

7192. It was a large funeral ? — Yes. 

7193. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Have you ever 
seen so large a funeral ? - I do not think I did. 

7194. Mr. Exham. — It was quiet and orderly? — Yes. 

7195. You saw no fire-arms? — No. 

7196. You heard no party shouts? — No. 

7197. The parties were apparently paying respect 
to the memory of the deceased man ? — Certainly. 

7198. But before that you thought it necessary that 
some precautions should be taken as to the funeral ? — 
Yes. 

7199. And they left it to the four stipendiary Magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

7200. Major Esmonde was present? — Yes. 

7201. It was arranged that there should be a force 
there? — It was arranged that the stipendiary Magis- 
trates should have all the force that was necessary. 

7202. And they were left to make their own arrange- 
ments? — They had full power to make their own 
arrangements. 

7203. Then the meeting of the Magistrates broke up? 

7204. And they did not make arrangements? — I 
don’t know. I did not see any of them. 

7205. At all events, the uulortunate thing took place ? 
—It did. 

7206. Bid you see any stipendiary at the funeral? — 
No, I did not see one of them. 

7207. What forces were in town ? — I don’t know 
exactly the force that was in town at the time. There 
were infantry, dragoons, and artillery— all branches of 
the service. 

7208. Suppose it was proved here that from the 10th 
of August till the 21st the locals arrested seventy-eight 
persons, and that in the same time the constabulary had 
arrested sixty-eight, would you infer that the locals had 
done their duty ? — I did not hear any complaints 
against the local police. 

7209. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Would you expect 
more arrests would be made by the local police know- 
ing the people, or by the constabulary who were 
strangers in the town ? — By the local police, of course. 

7210. Mr. Exham. — Would you think that in Bone- 
gall-place there was a sufficient force, if the stipendiary 
Magistrates had done their duty, to arrest more than 
three persons?— I think they had plenty of force; but 
whether it was in their power to arrest people or not 
I am not aware. 

7211. Was Mr. Lyons present at that meeting of 
Magistrates ? — He was. 

7212. At what o’clock on Wednesday did you com- 
mence to swear in the special constables ? — At ten 
minutes past eleven the deputation came into the Magis- 
trates’ room. 

7213. Who was there? — Mr. Ferguson. 

7214. Who came up with that deputation about 



swearing in special constables ? — I do not know that it 
was for that. I think it was for another matter alto- 
gether. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

7215. Bid you hear the evidence of Mr. M'Kittrick ? 
—I did. 

7216. Was it for want of information on the part of 
the local police that the riots broke out ? — I did not 
say that. 1 said I was surprised that the Magistrates 
were not informed sooner about the effigy. 

7217. How do you arrive at that conclusion? — I 
never heard a word about it till I saw it in the papers, 
and I heard other Magistrates saying they had not 
been informed. 

7218. Bid you not hear Mr. M‘Kittrick stating that 
four hours before the effigy was burned he informed 
HeadsConstable Rankin, and that the information was 
sent to Mr. Orme? Was that not sufficient? — I think 
some of the local Magistrates should have been informed 
of the matter. 

7219. By whom? — Probably by Mr. Orme, or who- 
ever the party is to do it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7220. You are a Protestant, Captain Gray? — I am. 

7 2 21. Sergeant Armstrong. — Bid you notice any per- 
son remarkable for bringing up special constables? — No. 

7222. Mr. Ward, for instance? — No. 

7223. Mr. Exham. — Were the special constables 
sworn on the recommendation of anyone, or were they 
sworn indiscriminately ? — As they came up they were 
asked certain questions — where they lived, whether they 
were householders, and where they were to be found if 
called on, and none but what we considered respectable 
people were brought in. I wish to say that during the 
course of the inquiry the name of an absent Magistrate 
has been mentioned sometimes in a way anything but 
complimentary. I wish merely to state that this gentle- 
man had been in bad health for six or seven months, 
and lie had gone to the south of France. On the occasion 
of his leaving Belfast on the 7th October, I happened 
to cross the Channel to Fleetwood and London with 
him. At that time I was satisfied, from the observa- 
tions he made, that the gentleman had not the least 
idea that a commission would be held, otherwise I am 
sure he would have remained at any hazard to his health. 

7224. Mr. Commissioner Bowse. — I suppose you 
mean Captain Verner ?— Yes. 1 think it is only duo to 
him, as a brother Magistrate and a friend, to state this. 

7225. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Whenever that 
gentleman’s name was introduced, I was sorry lie was 
not present. 

Mr. Gray. — He is one of the oldest Magistrates in the 
district, and he is a Beputy Lieutenant. 

7226. Mr. Commissioner Barry We shall deem it 

our duty, in whatever report we send forward as the re- 
sult of this inquiry, to place as little account as possible 
on any charges of a specific character made against any 
gentleman in his absence. 

7227. Mr. Commissioner Bowse— I don’t think it 
ever occurred to Mr. Barry or myself that Captain Verner 
went away to avoid the commission. 

Mr. Rea. — This is a matter of some importance, and 
everyone must approve of what Mr. Gray said. I 
would just like to say this, that because a gentleman is 
abseut I would not like it laid down that charges of the 
most serious character are to be put aside. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry We are laying down 

nothing. 

Mr. Rea . — The charges were made in the most de- 
liberate way, in writing, and he made no reply. 

Mr. Gray . — You know, Mr. Rea, that he cannot live 
here in winter. 

Mr. Rea. — I know that he is absent frequently in win- 
ter. The charges were made in writing. 



Eleventh Day. 
November 24. 
George Gray, esq., 
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7228. Are you a resident Magistrate ? — I am a 
resident Magistrate, and I have been stationed in 
Omagh since I was appointed, twenty-one years ago. 

7229. I believe you were originally connected with 
Belfast? — I am a native, and I am connected with it 
also by being a Magistrate. I succeeded.Captain Skinner 
as superintendent of the then local police; and, as it 
was necessary that the superintendent should be a 
Magistrate, I got the Commission of the Peace for 
Antrim and Down. 

7230. Have you had experience of Belfast? — I have 
had experience of it in many ways, and I have seen a 
good many riots in it eveu before I was appointed 
Magistrate. 

7231. Did you come to the late riots? — Yes, on the 
12th of August, a telegram came to me late in thg day 
from the Castle, directing me to proceed at once to 
Belfast. I did so, and arrived here by the late train. 
Mr. M'Cance came in the same train. When I came 
here, both from courtesy and with a feeling that it 
would be a great benefit to myself I went to Mr. Orme 
and communicated with him, and said I should feel 
obliged if lie would allocate me where he thought I 
would be most useful ; and, in fact, threw myself on 
him. I asked him to be good enough, in consequence 
of my long Severance from Belfast, and its increase in 
the meantime, to put me where he considered I would 
be most useful. That night I shortly after went on 
patrol. There was no disturbance that night. Un- 
fortunately, as I took no memoranda of what occurred, 
I cannot say where I was on the 13th. 

7232. Wore you on duty ?— I was on duty the whole 
time. It was so arranged that we went on night duty. 
Wo had no contemplation that there would be any 
rioting in the day time. Nothing particular occurred 
on Saturday or Sunday. I had charge of Brown-street, 
and a large portion of that district. 

7233. The Brown-street schools were attacked on 
Monday, the 15th? — I imagine so. 

7234. Were you there? — I was not there wheu the 
attack was made, for there was no expectation of it. 
From my long experience of Belfast 1 know, and I dare 
say you arc aware of it, that these disturbances and 
attacks arise very suddenly. The contending parties 
in Sandy-row and the Pound are very adjacent, and in 
a short period they can get up a disturbance, and 
boforo the authorities are aware of it or can bring any 
force to prevent it. 

7235. They have the material always at hand ? — 
Yes, and they are, unfortunately, too ready to make 
use of it. 

7236. Where were you when Brown-street was 
attacked ? — I could not say. 

7237. Were you on duty? — I was, up till mid-day. 
I had been on duty all the previous night. 

7238. When did you first hear of the attack on 
Brown -street schools? — A short time after it occurred. 
I went there. I saw no crowd there when I went up. 
It had dispersed. 

7239. 1 suppose you were in bed at the time? — I 
don’t think I was, but I think [ was in the hotel. It 
is not easy to recur back to these things. There was 
great excitement among the people. The windows of 
the school were broken. I did not go into the school. 

7240. What appearance did the school present? — • 
There was no particular complaint that any of the 
scholars had been injured. I had some constabulary 

7241. Did you make inquiry as to where the mob 
had gone. A mob in Belfast disperses very quickly, 
and shifts from one locality to another. 

72-12. Did you try to find out where they had gone? 
— I did, but there was no large mob that I could discern. 

7243. Did you hear on that occasion of an attack on 
the Soho Foundry ? — I did not. 

7244. Did you ascertain afterwards who the mob 
were ?—No. 

7245. Do you know that the mob which attacked 
the Brown-street schools went into the Pound ? — I am 
not sure of that. 



7246. Did you hear that an opposing mob collected 
from Sandy-row ? — Yes, I am not sure whether I heard 
it on the same day or on the succeeding day. Mr. 
Bristow informed me, and I understood the navvies had 
gone up Ilercules-street. I hurried up to the Albert- 
crescent barracks and twenty men with me. I doubled 
them, and when I got to the locality of Brown-street, I 
found two mobs stoning each other. I fixed bayonets and 
rushedin and separated them. Thestones still were flying. 
I read the liiot Act, separated the mobs, and desired the 
men to load. I had separated the mobs, but they still 
continued to throw stones. I addressed both mobs and 
told them they must disperse. I told them for God’s 
sake to do it, for I would certainly be obliged to fire. 
In the space of about a quarter of an hour the mobs 
did disperse, and I had no occasion, thank God, to pro- 
ceed to extremities. 

7247. Did you make arrests ? — I could have made 
arrests ; but with the small number of men I had, and 
the parties giving way to my remonstrances, I did not 
conceive it would have been judicious to make arrests. 
It is all very well to talk of making arrests, but when 
you have constabulary with their rifles, unless you 
have men too with their side-arms only, it is not a judi- 
cious thing. I conceive that on many occasions by 
making arrests, except you are sure you can retain your 
prisoners, you may do more harm than good, and you 
may be driven to the extremity of taking life to retain 
your prisoners; and the lesser evil is not to attempt it 
unless you have si sufficiently large force. 

7248. Do you recollect Neill’s shop being attacked ? — 
I was not there. I heard of it. 

7249. On what day was that? — I cannot say. 

7250. You were not present at it? — I was not. 

7251. Were you in your district at the time? — I was. 

7252. You had no reason to imagine that any body 
of ship carpenters would come from the docks and march 
into your district?— Not the slightest. Really and truly 
the authorities had a difficult card to play, for the mobs 
came so suddenly down. 

7253. Were you present at the meeting about M‘Con- 
nell’s funeral ?— I was. 

7254. Tell what was done? — The management of the 
funerals and protection of them from attack was left to 
the stipendiary Magistrates. 

7255. Were they mentioned? — The stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates were. 

7256. Who was present? — From recollection I ima- 
gine that all were present. 

7257. You were one of them? — Yes. 

7258. What was done ? — I was perfectly willing, and 
expressed myself so, to take charge of M‘Connell’s 
funeral; but I understood that Mr. Lyons was mounted, 
and more effective with regard to cavalry, and that he 
had said he would take charge of it ; and it was not, 1 
conceived, at all my province to take it from a local 
Magistrate. ’ I did not consider that a stipendiary 
Magistrate was in any higher position in authority than 
the local Magistrates. 

7259. Was Mr. Lyons present at the meeting when 
the arrangement was made ? — I believe Mr. Lyons was 
present at the meeting. There were two Roman Catholic 
funerals on that day; and I took charge of one of them, 
Mr. Orme of another. 

7260. It was communicated to you by somebody that 
Mr. Lyons was to take charge of M'Connell’s funeral? — 
Yes, and I thought I had no right to displace him. 

7261. Mr. Lyons informs us he was a volunteer? — I 
think Mr. Lyons is always anxious to do his duty effici- 
ently and well. It was because I understood that Mr.. 
Lyons was to take charge of the funeral that I did not 
go. I should mention, and I think it is just and fair, 
that the Roman Catholic clergymen acted exceedingly 
well with regard to the other funerals. Withregardto 
the first, we all know here that Friar’s Bush is past 
Sandy-row, and I understand that the priest changed 
the place of burial from Friar’s Bush, and took it another 
way up the Falls-road, which was a most commendable 
thing. 

7262. On what day was that? — On the day M'Connell 
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was buried. The next day or so I had charge of a funeral 
from Hercules-street, and I made arrangements with the 
constabulary to block the streets leading from Sandy- 
row, or any place where they might come in contact with 
the opposite party. I also blocked the road leading from 
Sandy- row to the Dublin-read, to prevent any aggres- 
sion on the funeral going to Friar’s Bush. After doing 
this, I marched the men down, and halted at Ilerculcs- 
place. I heard a priest, whose name I do not recollect, 
addressing the people before the funeral, and he was cer- 
tainly doing his duty both as a Christian and in every 
other way. He was advising the people not to create a 
crowd. I thanked him for what he had done, and turned 
to the crowd myself, and said — “ Now, some of you may 
know me from old times ; but if you do not- know me, 
of will not mind my advice, I implore you to take the 
advice of your priest. Leave the protection of the 
funeral to me and my force ; but if you follow me and 
create a crowd, you may come in contact with the other 
party, and it may be necessary for me to turn on you 
both. I implore you, therefore, not to follow me, but 
leave me to protect the funeral party.” To their credit, 

I will say justly, the people did not follow. I formed 
the constabulary in the front and rere, and escorted the 
funeral to Friar’s Bush, and there was not the slightest 
attempt at aggression or molestation. 

7263. In fact, was the funeral attended by any per- 
sons? — Yes, there was a number of people, but not any 
mob or crowd. 

7264. Did you see M'Connell’s funeral ? — No, I was 
not there. 

7265. Mr. Commissioner Battry. — Was it while it 
was going on that you were with the other funeral? — 
It may have been, but I will not sajr. 

7266. At what o’clock was it? — I cannot say. 

7267. The sole reason that you did not take charge 
of M'Con noil’s funeral was that Mr. Lyons said he would 
do it? — Certainly, I conceived that he would manage it 
as efficiently as I would. 

7268. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — During the time 
you were in Belfast at the late riots you had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the local police ?— Merely as guides, 
and they were good guides, .and very useful as guides. 

7269. Do you consider 160 men sufficient?— If you 
would allow me I will not express an opinion on that, 
haying been so long absent from Belfast, and when you 
have the opinions of local men much better than mine. 

7270. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As a general rule, 
do you think you would give the preference for town 
work to a body of police of the organization, and 
armament, if I might call it, of the Dublin police, 
or do you think the duty could be performed by 

constabulary, allowing them to go with batons? I 

would not advocate sending constabulary out with 
batons. I think that, as Belfast has become so extended, 
the police ought to be under regulations similar to 
Dublin. I would remark here that I differ from some 
gentlemen who gave an opinion with regard to a Com- 
missioner having authority as a Magistrate excluding 
him from interfering in his judicial capacity at Petty 
Sessions. I differ from them, because I do not see any 
just reason for that, and I will give my own experience. 

I was superintendent of the police force, though, of 
course, on a much smaller scale, and I was a Magistrate, 
and my duty was to take charge of the night cases at 
that time. I sat in the morning at ten o’clock, and 
disposed of the night charges until the Petty Sessions 
hour, and then I sat with my brother Magistrates, and 
I never found it interfered with my duties, or with the 
due administration of justice. In my case it led to no 
evil result. 

7271. Are you aware that it is so in London and 
Dublin ? — I am not aware. I am only saying that it 
should not be compulsory to exclude him. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

(272. Take the cases of assaults on constables in 
the execution of their duty; don’t you think it might 
be prudent to have them decided by Magistrates un- 
connected with the force? — I cannot conceive that a 
Magistrate sworn to do justice, though a Commissioner 
of Police, would lean to the police. 



7273. So it would occur to you, but among the igno- 
rant people? — I give you the instance of myself iifold 
times when I had charge of what were called the old 
“Charleys.” There were cases, I am sorry to say, 
where the men, if found fault with, were brought before 
us, and I never found there was distrust in me. Thank 
Coil, I have always been received well by both parties, 
and I hope always will. I found the last time I was 
here that both the Catholics and Protestants greeted 
me with the old feelings. 

7 274. Had you the patronage of the police force ? — 
No, I was under the old regime of Town Commissioners. 
The committee appointed them. 

7275. Take the case of a Commissioner, then, in 
whom would rest the appointment of the police — the 
nomination of them — and suppose a charge is brought 
up against a man nominated by the chief, don't you 
think it would be well to have that decided by Magis- 
trates strange to the police? — Yes; and there are often 
cases in which, when certain Magistrates are interested, 
they retire from the bench. I make my observation 
from the fact, that the gentleman to be in the position 
to hold the commission of the peace would be above 
any act of partiality ; and the people, I conceive, would 
repose confidence in him. 

7276. Had you the patronage of the police force in 
your time ? — It was under the old regime — the Commis- 
sioners and a committee appointed. 

7277. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Are you. aware 
that all charges against the constabulary are investi- 
gated by a Magistrate and not by an officer? — Oh, yes; 
but I think any gentleman appointed to the position of 
Commissioner would be above any act of partiality, and 
I conceive the people would believe that. 

7278. Sergeant Armstrong. — Would it not be well 
for him to be above suspicion ? — I am only offering my 
own opinion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

7279. In what state did you find the Brown-street 
schools ? — There was great destruction there. 

7280. Did you see the marks of bullets inside? I do 

not remember. 

7281. Did you go into the school?-— I was at the 
window. 

7282. Considerable damage was done? — Yes. 

7283. How many funerals were thereon that day? 
— Mr. Orme corrected me about that. I am told my 
recollection is not accurate about it. I attended a 
Roman Catholic’s funeral. 

Mr. Orme . — There were three funerals on that day. 

7284. IIow many stipendiary Magistrates were there 

in town then ? — I cannot tell exactly. 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — There were Mr. M'Cance, 
Mr. Coulson, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Barron, Captain O’Donel 
and Mr. Orme. 

7285. Mr. Exham. — What became of the other sti- 
pendiary Magistrate?— I do not know. 

7286. Would it not have been desirable to have had 
a second Magistrate at M'Connell’s funeral, even though 
Mr. Lyons volunteered ?— If we had kuown it would be 
so large a funeral we might. 

7287. Did any of the stipendiary Magistrates go? — 

I think not. I gave my raison for not goiug. 

7288. Do you recollect it being arranged at the 
meeting of Magistrates that the stipendiary Magistrates 
should get any force they thought requisite Certainly. 

7289. Did you think it right to allow one of the 
Magistrates to interfere with the arrangements made 
by all ? — I had no right to supersede that Magistrate. 
Mr. Lyons was mounted and with the cavalry. I have 
explained my reasons, but I did not interfere. 

7290. You took the precaution of blocking up the 
streets along which your second funeral passed ? — Yes; 

I had experience on former occasions, and I was in a 
better position than many of the local Magistrates, who 
had not that experience. 

7291. I believe you took the precaution to block up 
the streets along the way the other funerals had passed ? 
—I had experience on former occasions, and I was in 
a much better position than many local Magistrates 
could be. 



Eleventh Day. 
November 24. 

Robert Dobbs 
Coulson, esq. 
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7292. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did anybody ex- 
pect the funeral was going near Hereules-place ? — The 
direct road was by Chicliester-street ; and, as I under- 
stand, it was not supposed or expected that they would 
have turned down Donegall-place. If it had been ex- 
pected, I havc.no doubt l he Magistrate in charge would 
have blocked up the street. 

7293. You say you sent constabulary, to the front 
and rere of the funerals you had charge of ?— Yes. 

7294. Don’t you think it would have been desirable 
to have had constabulary in front of M ‘Connell’s fune- 
ral ? — Yes ; but I say I had experience which the local 
Magistrates had not. 

7295. Well, having that local experience, wouldn’t 
it have been desirable that you should have retained 
the charge of it, and not Mr. Lyons?— I could not 
supersede Mr. Lyons. I think, Mr. Exham. your own 
sense of fairness and justice will not ask one Magistrate 
what his brother Magistrate should have done. 



7301. You have heard a considerable amount of 
evidence with regard to the existence of a feeling of 
antipathy to the local police by Roman Catholics?— I 
have heard it stated. 

7302. That must have originated after your leaving 
Belfast? — I experienced none of it in my time. 

7303. Can you recollect whether the Committee who 
had the management of the police force represented 
generally all sects and parties in the town? — I really 
cannot say whether it was mixed or not. 

7304. Do you remember Mr. Robert M'Dowell ? — 
Yes. 

7305. A very active member of the liberal party ? — 

I remember him well. I was not here when Mr. John 

7306. You saw a great deal of rioting when you 
were a little boy ? — Y’ es. 

7307. And it generally occurred about the 12th of 
July? — Yes, in Millfield and the Pound; and you are 
aware of the riots that used to be there. 

7308. Was it a common practice in summer, in Mill- 
held, to get shutters on the upper windows? — 1 do not , 
remember. 

7309. I suppose you heard of fighting here before you 
heard of those persons called navvies? — ^Unfortunately, 
indeed, there have been continuous disturbances by 
both parties. It is a great curse and misfortune to the 
town. 

7310. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Wouldn’t you 
think it a great misfortune if the peace of the town was 
made a party question ?— I would. It would be very 
injudicious. 

7311. You knew of the riots before the navvies were 
heard of?— Yes. 

7312. Mr. Rea — Didn’t the riots originate with the 
Orange Society and their processions and proceedings? 
— Well, I must say that I conceive the riots, in my 
experience, did generally originate with a parcel of 
boys — I should call them — for I don’t believe the men 
did it — from Sandy-row. They kept up a drumming 
and fifing, which irritated the others. 

7313. And the erection of orange arches? — I cannot 
say that. 

7314. Sergeant Armstrong — Would it be correct to 
state that the party riots in Belfast at all times for the 
last fifteen years were caused by the navvies?— I should 
not say that at all. 

7315. You don’t agree with that? — As far as my 
personal knowledge of Belfast goes for fifteen years, I 
cannot say that. It must depend on the knowledge of 
the party who says it. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

7296. What was the number of the night and day 
force that you had under your charge as Superintend- 
ent? — I do not recollect. It is twenty-one years ago. 
It was under the old regime — under the old Act that 1 
was appointed. 

7297. Were there 100 ? — I should think so. I have 
always found Mr. Croon, of the local force, a very 
efficient man. lie was under my charge formerly, aud 
I knew him as a most efficient officer. I always found 
the local police efficient and useful, and on this last 
occasion, when I made use of them as guides, I found 
them very efficient. It is twenty-one years since I had 
charge of the police here. I saw lots of rioting before 
I was appointed Superintendent. 

7298. I believe there was no Superintendent able to 
put down the riots like yourself ? — 1 will not say that — 
oh, not at all. I will only repeat what I said, that I 
dare say, having been a native of Belfast, aud knowing 
the people here, I invariably found, among all parties, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, that they met me 
cordially, and took my advice. 

7299. Didn’t you disperse the mobs without the aid 
of military ?— 1 won’t say that. The people knew me, 
and, although the generation is passed by, I had some 
influence with the people ; but I hope I shall never be 
called on to exercise it again. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7300. Was there any antipathy at the time you 
speak of to the local police ? — Not that I heard of. 



TWELFTH DAY. 

Friday, 25th November, 1865. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

John Lytle , esq., Mayor of Belfast, examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



7316. You are the Mayor of Belfast for this year ? — 

7317. And you were so, of course, during the month 
of August last ? — I was. 

7318. As Mayor of Belfast, arc you a Magistrate for 
the county of Antrim, or have you jurisdiction only 
withiu the borough ?— Only within the borough, under 
the Municipal Corporations Act. 

7319. The disturbances in Belfast may be said to 
have commenced on the 8th of August? Yes. 

7320. Were you in Belfast on that day ?— I was. 

7321. When were you first acquainted with the 
burning of the effigy which took place on that evening ? 
The first I saw of it was in the papers of the follow- 
ing morning. I had not heard anything of it pre- 
viously. 

7322. Was any official communication made to 
you about it? — I may say I was staying in Bangor, 
and left Belfast by the five o’clock boat on Monday 

7323. Then you were not in town? — I was uot. 



7324. Do you take precedence of the Magistrates, or 
do you merely act as a co-ordinate Magistrate ? — So 
far as I can say, on all occasions they gave me prece- 
dence. 

7325. W r as that accorded to you as a matter of 
courtesy ? — I think so. 

7326. Well, then, you saw it in the newspapers the 
next morning?— I did. 

7327. At what hour did you arrive in town on 
Tuesday? — About ten o’clock. 

7328. Did you, in consequence of what you saw, 
deem it necessary to take any precautions ? — I after- 
wards saw Mr. M‘Kitlrick, the Chief-Constable, and Mr. 

7329. Did you make any arrangements with them 
either of a police or magisterial character? — During 
the course of the day, after a consultation with Mr. 
Onne, it was considered desirable for precaution to 
have some of the county constabulary in addition to 
those in town, and, accordingly, 150 were ordered in. 

7330. Now, did you come to that conclusion early on 
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the morning of Tuesday ! — I think about two or three 
o’clock. 

7331. I suppose you thought it probable, that the 
proceedings of Monday evening might give rise to party 
disturbances!— We thought it was very improper, and 
calculated to exasperate the minds of the opposite party, 
and we took measures to get in 150 new constabulary. 

7332. It follows, as a matter of course, that you did 
not think the forces in the town sufficient 1— Wo did 
not apprehend any disturbance, but we thought it 
better to be prepared in the event of disturbance. The 
force in town was ample for ordinary purposes ; but if 
anything extraordinary should arise we thought it better 
to have an additional force here. 

7333. By ordinary purposes you mean the watching 
of the streets and such duties!— Yes. 

7334. When did you hear of the mock funeral which 
occurred on the next evening 1 — On Wednesday morn- 
ing, through the same source. I went down on Tues- 
day evening also to Bangor, as there was nothing to 
lead me to apprehend any rioting that night, or any 
demonstration of a provocative character. I did not 
expect anything of the kind. 

7335. When you came into town on Wednesday 
morning, was any report made to you as Chief Magis- 
trate regarding the proceedings of the previous evening 1 
— Mr. M'Kittrick immediately communicated with me, 
and so did Mr. Orrne, as to the proceedings of the pre- 
vious night. 

7336. Bid you find that the additional constabulary 
had then arrived! — They had not arrived then. 

7337. And, in consequence of inquiries you made, 
did you deem it your duty to take any further proceed- 
ings for the preservation of the peace ! — I did. I at 
once gave instructions to Mr. M'Kittrick to have a 
large force in readiness for the evening, and I asked 
Mr. Orme for the constabulary to be in readiness also, 
so that if there was any attempt at a repetition of these 
proceedings they would be repressed. I think this is 
the proper time to refer to some evidence given before 
you regarding the proceedings of somebody and myself. 
The first observations I wish to refer you to are in the 
evidence of a woman named Catherine Cullen, about a 
circumstance which she says occurred in Millfield. She 
stated, as reported in the newspaper which I hold in 
my hand (the Northern Whig), that she made a com- 
plaint to me about a local constable. Now, I may 
mention generally that no complaint was made to 
me by any woman regarding any constable ; and that 
in all my peregrinations in Millfield, I did not see a 
woman bleeding, nor did I, at any woman’s request, 
nor at any other request, nor was I asked to do it, take 
down the name and number of any constable in my 
pocket-book. That is totally devoid of foundation. I 
do not mean to say for a moment that such a complaint 
was not made to another Magistrate — that is quite 
possible. I only speak of what regards myself. I also 
observe by the paper that Mr. James Keegan made a 
charge against me, and I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining it. 

7338. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Substantially he 
said the Mayor said to him “ That the first two days’ 
proceedings were not made known to him at all!” — So 
far as I am concerned, that is not correct. 

7339. And that you told him they might burn the 
effigy of King William as much as they liked in the 
Pound, so that the Sandy-row people were kept out! — 
Mr. Keegan said that I told him the circumstance 
was not reported to the authorities at all. I could 
not have said that. The conversation that occurred 
with Mr. Keegan was this, and I think my memory is 
as good as his, although I have no desire to impute to 
him that he would say anything which he did not 
believe occurred. I believe he is above that, and that 
his memory must be defective on the subject. Probably 
a week or more after my return from Harrogate, I met 
Mr. Keegan on the street, as he has informed you, and 
we entered into a conversation, as on former occasions. 
He asked me in the first instance was it a fact that no 
information had been given to the authorities, either as 
to the proceedings of Monday evening or Tuesday 
evening before they occurred ! I told him it was tho 



fact, so far as regarded myself, and that I had not heaid Twelfth Dat. 

of the proceedings of one day or the other until after — — 

they had occurred; but I added, with regard to the ' ovemoer 25. 
proceedings of Wednesday, that I had information early j 0 ] ln Lytic, esq. 
iu the day of the intention of the Pound party to burn 
an effigy of King William, and that in consequence of 
that I ordered Mr. M'Kittrick to have a large force for the 
evening, for the purpose of preventing any disturbance, 
and that I communicated with Mr. Orme on the matter, 
and had requested . Mr. Orme to have a strong force of 
constabulary there also. On that day (the 10th), 119 
men, two officers, and one head-constable, had arrived ; 
and I asked Mr. Orme would he kindly take charge of 
the constabulary and local force, inasmuch as I wished 
to go down to Bangor that evening for the purpose of 
making arrangements about going to Harrogate; and 
Mr. Orme did take charge of them for the purpose of 
preventing disturbances that evening. Mr. Keegan 
saj's I said to him that they might burn the effigy of 
King William as much as they liked in the Pound, so 
that the other people were kept out. Mr. M'Kittrick is 
here, and I am sure he will tell you exactly what in- 
structions I gave to him ; and I say distinctly and de- 
liberately that I did not give Mr. Keegan the answer he 
has put before you. My instructions to Mr. M'Kittrick 
were to use every exertion — and I know it was the 
intention of Mr. Orme likewise to use every exertion — 
to prevent disturbances of every kind. Mr. Keegan 
asked me was it right to allow these burnings, and I 
said certainly not, that they were disgraceful proceed- 
ings, and led to danger and breach of the peace; but 
I added, were it not for the circumstance that they 
were likely to endanger a breach of the peace, I did 
not care how much straw they burned. 

7340. He says you said the best thing was to keep 
out the Sandy-row people from the Pound, and then 
they might burn the efiigy of King William as much 
as they pleased! — That is just what is reported here in 
this paper, and that is what I am speaking of. He says 
also that he saw me in the news-room, and told me that 
he was coming here to give evidence about the conver- 
sation which occurred, and I said I had no explanation 
to give ; but he forgot to mention the reason I gave for 
not giving an explanation. It is true he met me in the 
news-room, and said his intention was to come here and 
give evidence upon it. I said to him that it was not 
for me to direct him whether be ought not to give 
evidence upon a private conversation, and lie started 
back in great excitement, and said, “lam heart and 
soul with my party, and I intend to do all that I can 
now.” I felt it my duty then to give him no explanation, 
but to come here and give the explanation in this 
witness-box. 

7341. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then you were 
not in town on Wednesday evening ! — I was not pre- 
sent on Wednesday evening; and when I came up in 
the morning I saw Mr. M'Kittrick, and asked him in 
reference to the proceedings of Wednesday, and he told 
me there had been very little disturbance of any im- 
portance on the previous night ; that a few stones had 
been thrown, but that generally the night had passed 
off quietly. Afterwards I had a conversation with him, 
and his reply was something similar; and I then asked 
Mr. Orme did he conceive it would be wise for me, 
under the circumstances, to go to Harrogate, as I had 
intended, and he would not give an opinion at the time. 

I had another conversation with him during the da,y, 
and his opinion was that there would be no more dis- 
turbances, and that I might safely go ; and I was of 
the same opinion, or I would not have gone at all. 

From what occurred at previous disturbances iu Belfast, 

I believed the then disturbances were over, and I went 
over to Harrogate for the benefit of my health and that 
of my family. I was anxious to get away a month 
previously, but could not, having been summoned as a 
Grand Juror and called upon other duties. 

7342. Mr. Orme said he concurred in your going, 
and that you went on Thursday evening ! — I went in 
the evening to Fleetwood. 

7343. When did you return !— On the following 
Thursday morning. 

7344. Were you sent for in the meantime! — On the 

2 A 
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Tuesday evening I had a telegram from my son inform- 
ing me of the proceedings of Monday anrl Tuesday, and 
I then at once decided it to be my duty to return, and 
I came by the first train that left afterwards from Har- 
rogate, which was on Wednesday morning. There are 
only two trains in the day from Harrogate to Fleetwood 
— one at 11.10 o’clock, and the other at 2.15, and both 
had left on Tuesday. 

7345. Were you acquainted with the proceedings in 
Belfast from the newspapers ? — On Sunday I had letters 
from my son, informing me of what had taken place on 
Thursday and Friday. 

7346. Then your intelligence from Belfast up to that 
time was such as to remove apprehension ? — On Tues- 
day morning I observed a short paragraph in the Leeds 
Mercury , mentioning the raid of the navvies on Mon- 
day, and immediately I consulted some friends who 
were there as to its import ; and taking it in connexion 
with the letters I had received on Sunday evening, I 
did not see how such a thing could occur, and there 
was some doubt as to the accuracy of the statement in 
the Leeds Mercury ■ but on receiving the telegram from 
my sod, it threw fresh light on the matter in the after- 
noon, and I felt it my duty at once to take the earliest 
opportunity of returning home. I deeply regret I was 
not here at the time ; for although the authorities, I 
am sure, used every exertion, I think if I had been 
here I would have been of some use. When I arrived 
on Thursday morning, the first thing I did was to go 
through the various districts of the town which were 
disturbed, and I left about six o’clock for that purpose, 
and I believe I was through all the places before 
seven o’clock ; and after seven o’clock, and inspecting 
them, I went to Albert-crescent barracks, and found 
only a few policemen there. After having made inqui- 
ries about tho occurrences of the previous days from 
the men I met there, I returned to my own office, and 
after having read my letters about nine o’clock, I pro- 
ceeded again, intending to go to the police barracks, 
but before doing so, I thought it was better that I 
should see the state in which the disturbed districts 
were ; and when I went to Millficld, at the end of 
West-street, and on looking towards Hamill-street cor- 
ner, I discovered that a large mob had collected there. 
I went on down past Brown-street school, and I dis- 
covered that there was a large mob collected there also. 

I went down Townsend-strect, and through Durham- 
strcct, and on to Albert-crescent. I found when I went 
to tho barracks an increased number of men were there, 
and some of the sub-inspectors, and I told them I thought 
it was necessary to have a force of men at Hamill- 
street, and another at Brown-square, and another at 
the Pound ; and while I was talking to them, Major 
Esmonds came in, and I suggested to him that a large 
forco should be sent to these districts, and that imme- 
diately. I found some difficulty in obtaining the force 
at the time, but ultimately they were sent. 

7347. Was there any reason assigned for the difficulty 
in sendingthem? — Yes; Major Esmonde saidthathccould 
not send men at the time, for they were all knocked up by 
the exertions they had been called on to discharge. I 
asked him what force he had under his command, and he 
said that about 150 of the men were in hospital. I said 
I thought that was a large number to be in the hospital 
on such short service. I found that 400 of them had 
arrived on the 14th, and I requested Major Esmonde 
to give me men for the places I had mentioned out of 
the number in tho town, and I did not get them at the 
time. I did not then ascertain the number that were 
in the town, nor till the 1st of the month, when Cap- 
tain Williams made me acquainted with the fact that 
there were 899 men, thirteen officers, and twelve head 
constables. 

7348. Did you specify the number you required for 
the three points ?— Seventy or eighty altogether for the 
three places. 

(349. Were you told that the men were on duty at 
other places?— They were not on duty at any other place, 
but scattered about the barracks and their lodgings. 

7350. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And when° did 
you get them ?— About ten o’clock. Major Esmonde 
at first refused them, and I told him that if I would 



not get the men placed under my disposal, I would 
wash my hands clear of responsibility. I got them 
about ten o’clock, and had them posted in the localities 
I referred to. 

7351. Where were the points ?— Hamill-street corner 
Brown-square, and at the end of the Pound and Barrack- 
street. 

7352. Did lie tell you that 150 of the men were in 
hospital? — I think that was the number. 

7353. Were they wounded?— No, I think only 

fatigued. J 

7354. Mi-. Commissioner Barry — Well, what other 
proceedings did you take with reference to these 
lamentable occurrences on that day ? — The instructions 
given to these three parties were to remain till they 
would be relieved. At about twelve o’clock there 
was a meeting of the Magistrates, when the disturbed 
districts were provided for. The arrangements made 
were, that a number of constabulary should be sent to 
each. There were 310 men told off to twenty-five 
districts. 

7355. But, previously to the meeting of Magistrates 
didn’t you go up to M'Connell’s house? — I had heard 
of the intended funeral from Chief-Constable M’Kittrick 
or from Mr. Green, or perhaps both. I heard that it 
was likely to be a large funeral ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I felt it to be my duty to make an effort by 
persuasion to prevent any large procession; and I went up 
to M'Connell’s, I think, with Mr. Green. I endeavoured 
to persuade the people there not to have a large pro- 
cession ; and M'Connell’s wife said she w-ould mention 
what I had said, and that, so far as she was concerned, 
she would recommend that no large procession should 
go with the funeral. I was afterwards at the meeting 
of Magistrates, and, after providing the men for each 
district, the question of M‘Con noil’s funeral and the 
other funerals which were to take place on the same 
afternoon, was taken up. There were two or three 
funerals on that day, but none of them was considered 
so important as M'Connell’s. After the question was 
discussed, it was suggested by some Magistrate present 
that it would be wiser to leave this funeral of M'Con- 
nell, which was expected to be a large one, in charge 
of the resident Magistrates who were in town at the 
time; and, accordingly, four of the resident Magistrates 
were appointed to have charge of the arrangements of 
that funeral. Mr. Orme was requested, I think, to 
take charge of another funeral. 

7356. And who were the four? — At that time they 
were all strangers to me, and I would not like to charge 
my memory with their names. 

7 357 . Because we have been told by one witness that 
Mr. Orme was indubitably one of them ? — I think not. 

7358. Were the stipendiary Magistrates to have 
charge of them all? — They were ; but four were to 
have charge of M'Gonncll’s. Mr. M'Kittrick mentions 
to me in reference to the time of my visit to M'Connell’s 
house— and I recollect it now — that after I left Albert- 
crescent barrack, I met him in Durham-street, and 
then went over to M'Connell’s house before I returned 
to my office. 

7359. Have you jurisdiction to stop up the street, 
and prevent people passing through it?— No, not on 
ordinary occasions. 

7360. But on a public occasion, when there are 
great crowds of people, would you direct the route 
a procession should pursue? — When tho Queen was 
here that was the case ; the route was laid out and 
carefully guarded. 

7361. And, supposing the course to be taken was 
likely to create confusion or disturbance in the streets, 
have you not perfect power to direct the route that 
ought to be taken ? — I have no doubt of it ; and L did 
at this meeting of Magistrates mention the route the 
funeral ought to take. 

_ 7362. And did you take any measures yourself as to 
giving directions or seeing that the arrangements that 
were made for the route were kept? — I expressed my 
readiness so to do on that occasion ; and the opinion of 
the Magistrates present was, that the whole affair should 
be loft in the hands of the resident Magistrates. I 
mentioned the route ; I apprehended that, if the 
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funeral went up to Durham-street at Christ Church, 
there would be a demonstration at the Pound, and I 
thought it my duty, if possible, to prevent anything of 
the kind, and I gave special instructions on that point 
to the resident Magistrates that were to take charge of 
it. I said they should block up that way with military 
or constabulary, and compel, if necessary, the funeral 
to go along College-street South. 

7363. Are you aware whether it passed the way you 
wished ? — It went down College-street South. 

7364. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did it ever come 
into your mind that the funeral would take Donegall- 
place or Castle-place as its route ? — Never. I under- 
stood it would go right down past the Court-house in 
Howard-street, and through Donegall-square South and 
May-street. 

7365. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Leaving Donegall- 
place and Castle-place to the left? — Yes. 

7366. Did you mention Donegall-square South and 
May-street as the line of procession ? — I did 

7367. You say that the stipendiary Magistrates were 
strangers to you ? — I think the only one I knew was 
Mr. Coulson. I think he was the only stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate that I had known before. 

7368. And you knew him as a former resident in the 
town ? — Precisely. 

7369. Sergeant Armstrong. — He was introduced to 
you ? — Yes ; I became acquainted with him during my 
intercourse with Belfast. 

7370. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When did you 
first learn that Mr. Lyons was to take charge of the 
funeral ? — I learned afterwards that Mr. Lyons took a 
great deal to do with it. 

7371. When? — On that day of the funeral I may 
mention that I saw Mr. Lyons in College-square East, 
or College-square South. I am not sure which. That 
was after the funeral had passed through College-street 
South. 

7372. Did anything pass between you and him? — 
No. 

7 37 3. W hat was he doing ? — He was riding appa- 
rently for the military. 

7374. At that time" the funeral had gone out?— Yes. 
I was so anxious that I went down to Donegall-plaee 
and College-street South, to see that arrangements had 
been made to prevent any breach of the peace. 

7375. Did you see the funeral pass? — Yes. There 
were two or three companies of infantry and some 
cavalry. There was one troop appointed to go up to 
Durham-street. The military were placed across the 
end of Durham-street, and unless they broke through 
the line they could not go that way. 

7376. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It never occurred 
to anyone that the funeral would go down Douegall- 
place? — It never occurred to me. 

7377. Do you know under what Magistrate those 
two companies of infantry were ?— No. But I waited 
until after the funeral had passed, as I had to return to 
the police court, and I was surprised when I went 
down to the end of the College to find that the funeral 
had passed, and that it had turned down by the Insti- 
tution into Wellington-place. 

7378. Who was in charge of the funeral at that 
time ? — I cannot tell. 

7379. You were under the impression that arrange- 
ments had been made ? — Certainly. 

7380. And at that time when you were told that the 
funeral had passed, you met Mr. Lyons riding in College- 
street South ? — Yes, he passed me ; he was going for 
the troops at that time. 

7381. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At that time Mr. 
Lyons was not in charge of the funeral? — I do not 
know that. 

7382. Mr. Lyons indubitably was not ? — He was not 
at that time, and so far as I know, he was not at any 
time appointed to take charge of it. But I heard Mr. 
Lyons, during the short time I was here on Saturday, 
say that he had taken charge of it. 

7383. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In point of fact 
the funeral, when going down Wellington-place, went 
doubly out of its way ? — I should say that it is not the 
direct road ■ but it is not an unusual thing for funerals 



to go through respectable streets when they want to Twelfth Day. 
pay respect to the dead or to the living. 

7384. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is, as Mr. November 25. 

Hughes said, to pass the place of business of the de- j 0 i, n Lyti^’esq. 
ceased? — The place of business has nothing to do ’ 

with it. 

7385. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The proper route 
was Sandy-row, College-street South, Howard-street, 

May -street ? — Yes. 

7386. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that it 
was not until last Saturday, when you heard Mr. Lyons 
state it, that you were aware that he had taken charge 
of the funeral ? — It was not. 

7387. Sergeant Armstrong. — Did anything strike 
you as to what might occur at this funeral ?— Certaiuly 
not. 

7388. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you follow the 
funeral any further than Wellington-place ? — I did not. 

7389. And when did you see it again? — After what 
I told you of I went over to the police court on busi- 
ness, and then I saw a number of boys, and girls, and 
women running ; and it occurred to me that possibly 
something might have occurred, and I ran as fast as I 
could after the funeral to render any assistance. When 
I got to the front of the Liucn Hall the funeral had 
got out of view’, and I ran on to Castle-place, and could 
not even then sec it, so that I could not tell anything 
that occurred. 

7390. Did you hear the firing? — I did not. 

7391. You say that the route prescribed was College- 
street South, Howard-street, Donegall-square South, 

May-street ? — Yes. 

7392. When you saw them turn into Wellington- 
place did it not occur to you to go to the head of the 
funeral?— I considered that the resident Magistrates 
would have taken charge of the funeral, and I had no 
doubt that they w r ere present in some place, but where 
I could not tell. I saw some of them at the end of 
Durham-street. 

7393. Where you saw the troops? — Yes. 

7394. Did it not occur to you to go to the head of 
the horses and see why it was that the funeral pro- 
cession had turned into Wellington-place instead of 
going by Howard-street ? — It did not. 

7395. Did it strike you as strange? — It did. I 
thought it strange that the arrangement mentioned had 
not been carried out, but I did not apprehend any 
danger — none whatever. 

7396. You saw no more of the funeral? — I did not. 

7397. Is there anything further that you have to 
say about that day, Thursday ? — Yes. I got a copy 
of the arrangements that had been made by the Magis- 
trates in placing the men through the various districts. 

I think it wms Captain Williams, the County Inspector, 
who had the men told oft’ to relieve the various places. 

I felt it to be my duty to go round and see that the 
arrangements were properly carried out. I took Chief- 
Constable Green with me, and visited the different 
places, to see if the men were on duty. Between eight 
and nine o’clock, I am not certain of the time, when we 
came to the end of the Pound we found no force there, 
nor at Divis-street, and I think not at Hamill-street. 

When we came to the end of the Pound, near Durham- 
street we discovered, to our amazement and surprise, 
that there was a considerable mob at the end of the 
Pound and a considerable mob at the end of Barrack- 
street. We both felt in considerable danger, and we 
had a consultation whether we should proceed or what 
we were to do. I felt that it was my duty under any 
circumstances to proceed. 

7398. Were these mobs hostile ? — They were not. 

7399. Were they from Pound-street or Sandy-row? 

— They were Pound-street mobs. I said to Mr. Green, 

“ I will go on under any circumstances ; and it is pos- 
sible that by taking that course, we may escape injury.” 

I walked over to the body at the end of Durham-street 
and reasoned with them about their conduct, and re- 
commended them to retire to their homes, otherwise 
they might get into trouble and difficulty ; that if 
there was any rioting I should feel it my duty, in exer- 
cise of the powers vested in me, to disperse them and bring 
them to justice. I reasoned with them for a short 
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time ; the whole party walked back about ten yards. 
I said to Mr. Green, “Now is our time, and we walked 
as quickly as we could to get into Duiham-street ; but 
before we got two yards I received a blow of a missile 
— a stone or a brick. We made the best of our way 
out of that, and went up to Albert-crescent barrack, 
and I asked why the place was so long left unprotected. 
At that time there was a considerable number of con- 
stabulary ready for action if they were required. I 
think it was Mr. Watkins who had the charge of them. 
I spoke to him, and I had a force sent to those places 
— Hamill-street, Divis-street, and the end of the 
Pound. 

7400. Mr. Commissioner Barry Which of the 

twenty-five districts did those posts fall within ? — They 
were nearest to Albert-crescent station. Divis-street is 
at the end of Townsend-strcet. 

7401. Is that one of the posts referred to ? — Yes. 

7402. You say that at these three posts there ought 
to have been constabulary and there was not? — I went 
to the twenty-five stations which you refer to. I have 
mentioned the names of the three. 

7403. What Magistrate wasassigned to Pound-street? 
— Doctor Murncy had ten men in Pound-street, ten 
men in Durham-street and Townsend-strcet. I think 
Doctor Murney was at the barrack. Neither the Magis- 
trate nor the men were there. 

7404. Would you expect to find the men without 
the Magistrate? — I would. Doctor Murney was to 
take charge of Durham-street. He could not be at the 
two places at the same time. 

7405. I find in this book given in by Mr. Lyons 
that there were twenty men at Charters’ mill under 
Mr, O’Donnell, the stipendiary Magistrate ; ten men 
at Durham-street and Townsend-strcet under Doctor 
Murney. And two out of three of the posts were 
uncovered at what hour? — Between eight and nine 
o’clock. Hamill-street was assigned to Mr. Taylor. 

7406. Was Mr. Taylor there when you went to the 
barrack ? — I do not recollect. 

7407. Did you see him when you went to the bar- 
rack ? — I do not recollect. 

7408. Did you sec him at the barrack when you 
went ? — I am not quite certain. Doctor Murney was 
always attentive and constantly at his post. But what 
makes mo recollect particularly that Dr. Murncy was 
there is the fact that he asked me to allow his force to 
go before the other should be taken to Hamill-street. 

7409. Did you go to the other districts? — I had 
gone. 

7410. Did you find men posted there ? — Nearly at all. 

7411. The men were all at their posts except at the 
three stations? — Yes. 

7412. Pound-street, Durham-street, and Hamill-street? 

— Yes. There were two or three other stations that I 
had not time to visit. 

7413. Did anything further occur on that night that 
you think it material to mention ? — No ; there was no 
rioting that night. 

7414. Go, then, to the next day ? — The arrangements 
were so complete that it was impossible that there 
could be rioting. 

7415. Then you think that that distribution of the 
force through the twenty-five districts had the effect of 
preventing disturbances that night? — I have no doubt 
of it. 

7416. Do you know whether the police were sta- 
tionary or patrolling? — On that night I think there 
was no patrolling, unless what the Magistrates felt to 
be necessary. 

7417. Do you consider it an effectual mode of pre- 
venting disturbance to keep the people in their houses ? 
— That was always my effort on all occasions to keep 
people in their houses if possible. 

7418. That brings us to the 19th?— There was no 
repetition of the riots after the 18th. There were some 
isolated cases. Substantially, the night of Thursday, 
the 18th, saw the last of the rioting. There was no 
rioting after Thursday night. 

7419. Would you consider throwing stones at a 
Magistrate a riot?— I do not think that is a riot. I 
was not going to return the compliment. 



7420. I believe these occurrences led the Magistrates 
to appoint a committee to consider the occurrences and 

what ought to be done for their repression in future ? . 

Yes. 

7421. And you were one of the committee? — Yes. 

7422. Did you approve of the resolution of the 1st 
of September ? — I think that was the date of it. 

7423. I find that one of the resolutions now on the 

report was that the police should be reconstructed? 

It ought to be. 

7424. That was your opinion? — Not exactly. J 
agreed with the general principle, but not with the 
particulars. 

7425. From what particulars did you differ? My 

opinion was that 400 police were too many. 

7426. How many do you think would be sufficient? 
— Three hundred, I thought. 

7427. You thought 300 amply sufficient? — I did. 
I formed that opinion from my experience in Belfast. 

7428. In other respects you agreed with that reso- 
lution? — I think probably that that resolution requires 
an explanation, because it does not appear upon the 
face of it what the feeling of the committee exactly 
was. The committee were unanimous, as far as I 
recollect, that the local force should, a3 far as possible 
form a portion of the new force that was to be ap- 
pointed. 

7429. In point of fact, individuals of the present 
local force were not to be rejected if they were eligible 
physically and morally ? — Certainly not. 

7430. If they were physically and morally qualified ? 
— Certainly not. With regard to the Metropolitan 
Police of Dublin or London, we had not sufficient infor- 
mation to give a decisive opinion; and, not knowing 
but a better model would be found, we said, “ or on any 
other plan, if possible, more effective.” 

7431. In other respects you agreed with the resolu- 
tion? — On all other points save that as to numbers we 
were unanimous. 

7432. You mentioned the Dublin and London Police 
as well known? — Yes. 

7433. Have you formed any opinion as to the ad- 
visability of having the judicial functions of Magis- 
trates performed by Government paid officials instead 
of the honorary Magistrates as at present? — We have 
one resident Magistrate here, and I think he enjoys 
the confidence of the community. I never heard any- 
thing to the contrary. So far as I know he does. 

7434. Do you think that one stipendiary Magistrate 
is sufficient? — Quite sufficient. 

7435. Then you would make no alteration as to the 
magisterial jurisdiction. You would allow the duties 
to be performed by one stipendiary Magistrate, and by 
the honorary Magistrates? — I would allow things to 
remain as they are in that respect. I think gentlemen 
who are appointed to the commission of the peace should 
be appointed for their intelligence and moral worth, 
and I think if appointments are so made they should 
enjoy the confidence of the people. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

7436. What do you think ought to have been done 
in order to induce the M'Connell procession to go the 
way you indicated ? — I think that bodies of men should 
have been posted at the ends of the streets abutting on 
the route. 

7437. And you did find it necessary to prevent 
the funeral procession going into Durham-street?—! 
did. 

7438. Is it not quite plain that if there had been a 
similar line of soldiers drawn across Fisherwick-place, 
it would have prevented the funeral from going down 
the way it did ?— No doubt of it. 

7439. That was not attended to ? — So far as I saw, 
it was not. 

7440. A small force at the corner of the street would 
have turned it into Howard -street? — It would not have 
been turned into Donegall-place. It would have gone 
straight on. 

7441. Did it occur to you to tell any person to do 
that ? — I thought the gentlemen nominated at the 
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meeting of Magistrates would have taken the necessary 
steps. 

744 2. State who they were ? — I think Mr. M'Cance 
was one of them. I am satisfied he was. 

7443. Any other? — I think Mr. O’Donnell was 
another, but I am not certain. 

7444. Was there any other ? — T cannot name any 
other. I think it would have been desirable if suf- 
ficient men had been placed in the streets so as to com- 
pel the funeral procession to take the route I advised. 
If a force similar to that drawn across the street in 
Durham-strect had been drawn across at Fisherwick- 
place, there is no doubt it would have prevented the 
funeral going the way it did. This was not attended 
to, so far as I know. 

7445. Did it occur to you that any persons should 
do that? — I thought the stipendiaries named at the 
meeting of Magistrates would have taken the necessary 
steps. 

7446. You saw M'Gonnell’s wife and a few of his 
relations at his house? — Yes. 

7447. Now, you recollect that that was before you 
went to the barrack and got the police? — It was. 

7448. The police force was furnished to you within 
half an hour from the time you required it? — I think 
about that time. 

7449. Though Major Esmonde said that they were 
hard worked and beaten? — Yes. 

7450. At M‘ConneH’s, was there any gathering of 
people? — There was not. 

7451. It was because yon understood that there would 
be that you went there ? — I had been so informed. 

74 52. You did not return to M‘Connell’s house? — 
I did not. I was occupied at the police court. 

7453. It must have taken some time to marshal that 
procession? — I saw no arrangement, as far as I was 
concerned. 

7454. Did you, after all was over, receive a depu- 
tation of the ship-carpenters? — Yes, I think it was on 
the 14th or 15th of September. 

7455. Where did you receive them ? — In the Tnwn- 
hall. On the morning of Thursday, the 14th of Septem- 
ber, about ten o’clock, one of the chief-constables called 
upon me, aud told me that lie had received information 
that the ship-carpenters had not returned to their work. 
In consequence of that intimation, I felt it my duty at 
once, owing to the excited state of public feeling, to 
take measures for the preservation of the peace. I went 
to consult Mr. Orme about what ought to be done, and 
I found that he had received the same intimation. We 
immediately went down, aud found it our duty to 
strengthen the constabulary force that had been 
placed in Garmoyle-street. We found no disturbance, 
nor appearance of disturbance; and we did not think 
it right to expose the men wo sent down, and kept 
them confined to barracks. Mi'. Orme and I saw that 
there was no danger of any disturbance, and we then 
came up and consulted with the other Magistrates what 
was best to be done ; and it was arranged ultimately 
that a body of military should be seut down at the 
time the navvies were likely to quit their work for the 
day ; and if there was any disposition to attack them, 
we were prepared to save them from any harm. How- 
ever, when we went down, we found there was no 
necessity for either constabulary or military, as every- 
thing was perfectly quiet. A force of military and 
constabulary was also sent to the Ballymacarrctt side 
to prevent a breach of the peaee there ; but it was also 
found that there was no necessity for their appearance 
there. During the time Mr. Orme and I were walking 
in the street, two men came forward and addressed me, 
and said that they were requested by the ship-carpen- 
ters to ask if I would receive a deputation from them, 
as they felt they had some grievances which required 
explanation ; and on consulting with Mr. Orme, I 
agreed to receive them the following morning. As 
Chief Magistrate, I felt 1 could receive such a deputa- 
tion in the Town-hall ; and I asked Mr. Orme would lie 
be kind enough to be with me when receiving it. At 
first lie consented, but afterwards gave me a satisfactory 
explanation that he could not be present. 



7456. Did he tell you that he thought you ought not Twelfth Day. 

to receive them.? — I think not; but lie gave me a satis- 

factory reason why he could not be present. He said Nov ember 25. 
that being a Government officer, he thought it was not John Lytle, esq. 
his duty to be present. 

7457. Did you understand that he disapproved of 
your receiving such a deputation at all ? — I did not. 

7458. Did you consult any other Magistrate on the 
subject ? — I did not. I believe the cause of their turn- 
out was the arrest of one of their body. I believe there 
were two or three of them arrested on the previous day. 

7459. Did these two men that came forward come 
from the crowd ? — I saw no crowd at all. 

7460. And you received them next day in the Town- 
hall ? — I did. 

7461. You were, of course, in your chair of state — 
no harm— you were in the municipal chair? — Yes. 

7462. And amongst other solemnities there were 
three groans for the Marquess of Donegall? — There were 
not. 

7463. Did such a thing occur at all? — It did not. 

There was no groan for anybody. Some individual at 
the close of the proceeding said, “ Three groans for the 
Marquess of Donegal],’’ which I instantly repressed; 
and one of the carpenters said that had not come from 
their body. 

7464. After you repressed it? — I forget the words 
I used ; but at all events there were no groans given. 

The purport of what I said was, that it was a very im- 
proper thing to make any such suggestion. 

7465. What was the drift of what they addressed to 
you — was it that no more ship-carpenters should be 
arrested for anything they had done in the riots? — No; 
the principal objection they made was that the investi- 
gation of the cases against the men was in private, and 
not in open court. They presented a petition. 

7466. Was it asked that no more of their number 
should be arrested for connexion with the riots? — They 
never made such a proposition to me, nor did I under- 
stand it so. 

7467. Were any more arrested after that day ? — I 
cannot tell. I think it light to say that I believe 1 
exercised a’ wise discretion in receiving that deputation, 
because there was a great deal of excitement in the 
public mind, aud I thought, in my position, that every 
effort should be made to allaj' that excitement; and I 
felt that in the position that I occupied, I possibly might 
be able to influence the views of those men to return to 
their work, and have no renewal of the disturbance ; 
and I believe that die result of the meeting was that the 
men returned peaceably to their work. The only point 
in discussion then was at what time thcyshould go. The 
men said that Saturday was a short day, and that they 
would not cheat their employers by going on Saturday, 
and receiving a full day’s pay for half a day’s work. 

Some were returning on Friday, some on Monday. 

Ultimately they returned on Monday to their work. 

7468. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did the ship-car- 
penters wait upon you, and state that the reason why 
they struck work was, that the Magistrates heard cer- 
tain things in private in which their body was con- 
cerned?— They said they felt aggrieved that investiga- 
tions should be held in private — that some of their 
number had been taken up, and that they thought there 
were spies among them, who, in consequence of the in- 
formation they had given, had got some of their number 
arrested. 

7469. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Was it that they 

wanted to see the faces of their accusers? — To hear 
what was going on. I endeavoured so far as I could 
to disabuse their minds. I told them that I believed 
that everything had gone on in a proper manner, and 
that the Magistrates had every desire to do impartial 
justice to all parties. 

7470. Sergeant Armstrong. — Were any other cases 
heard by the Magistrates in private in the same way ? — 

Certainly. 

7471. Did they represent to you anything about 
some Roman Catholics working among them ? — Yes. 

7472. And that they had cause to believe that they 
gave information against them ? — They did. 
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7 473. And that they thought the Magistrates were re- 
ceivingthe informations of these peoplein private? — Yes. 

7474. Whereas they wanted to get them heard in 
public?— Yes. 

7475. That they might know who was accusing 
them ?— Yes. 

7476. Would you receive a deputation from the 
navvies?— I would receive any deputation from the 
ratepayers. 

7477. Would you receive any deputation from the 
navvies ? — I do not think the navvies are ratepayers. 

7478. Would it ever occur to the navvies to send a 
deputation to the Mayor of Belfast — this circumstance 
of their not being ratepayers does not disentitle them 
to your protection? — I do not know what would occur 
to the minds of the navvies. 

7479. Do you not think it is the last thing that 
would occur to them ? — I cannot tell that. 

7480. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Was it in the 

capacity of ratepayers the ship-carpenters went? — It 
was in that capacity I received them. 

7481. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In the administra- 
tion of j ustice every man has a right to be heard, whether 
ho is a ratepayer or not?— I make no distinction what- 

7482. You made a distinction some time n"o. You 
would not have heard the navvies ? — I was about to 
explain. 

7483. Sergeant Armstrong. — Would you have de- 
clined to receive them on the ground that they were 
not ratepayers ? — I would not. I was going to say I 
would not have made any distinction between any in- 
habitant of Belfast in the administration of justice. I 
would have received the navvies. 

7484. Do you think they have the slightest con- 
fidence in the body you, as Mayor, represent, or in the 
local police force? — I am inclined to believe they have 
not much, confidence in the authorities, police force or 

7485. Do you believe that they have good reason to 
have confidence ? — They have just as good reason to have 
confidence in them as any other inhabitants of the 
town. As far as I have had an opportunity of forming 
an opinion on the administration of justice, every 
inhabitant of the town, whether Roman Catholic, navvy 
or other, has an equal right to believe that justice is 
fairly administered, whatever opinion they may form on 
the question. I never saw any disposition to show 
partiality to one side or the other. 

7486. Do you think that the Roman Catholics have a 
right to be satisfied with a police force where there are 
only five Roman Catholics in 1 60 ? — My opinion is this 
— if Roman Catholics had sought employment in the 
force, and been found men of 'intelligence, and other- 
wise qualified, they would have been appointed as 
readily as Protestants. I think religion is no disqualifi- 
cation. 

7487. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— O r qualification 
either ? — No. I may observe I never yet heard a com- 
plaint — and lam nearly sixteen years connected with the 
^8^'" f'Ouncil made by any ratepayer or inhabitant 
of Belfast that a man had been refused employment in 
consequence of his religion. I think the Roman 
Catholics have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
force at all. I think the force is very efficient, consider- 
ing its numbers. 

7488. Sergean t A rmslrorg . — Do you think theRomau 
Catholics, as reasonable men, should be satisfied with 
the present state of things? — I think they have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the acts of the force. 

74S9. Should they be satisfied with its constitution ? 
—I have no objection individually, and I am sure the 
members of the Council would have no objection to 
employ Roman Catholics; but if Roman Catholics do 
not present themselves, it is impossible for us to appoint 
them. 

7490. Do you think the Roman Catholics should be 
satisfied with the force in point of its religion ?— I don’t 
know what they ought to be satisfied with. 

7491. Would you be satisfied if the numbers in point 
of religion were reversed ? — I would not. 



7493. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W hy ?— Because 
two-thirds or more of the population is Protestant 
I think it a very natural feeling that the Roman 
Catholics should desire to have their religion repre- 
sented on the force. ' 

7493. Do you think that is the proportion among the 
lower orders? — I do not think the proportion of Pro- 
testants to Roman Catholics in the working population 
is at all so large. I am speaking of the numbers of the 
population generally. 

7494. We may then leave the upper classes out of 
the question, for I take it for granted that no respectable 
Protestant would think his property badly watched 
simply because a policeman happened to be a Roman 
Catholic? — I think my property is just as safe with a 
Roman Catholic as with a Protestant. The fact of a 
man being a Roman Catholic does not make him a bad 
policeman. 

7495. Then we may leave the upper classes out of 
the question, and deal only with the lower classes. 
Don’t you think the lower classes should have confidence 
in the administration of the law ? — As regards that, I 
do not think the lower classes would have troubled 
themselves very much. 

7496. Sergeant Armstrong — Do you think it of im- 
portance in the community that the lower orders should 

have confidence in the administration of the law ? I 

do. 1 think all classes should. 

7497. Do you think it is calculated to prevent the 
Roman Catholic population in Belfast of the lower 
order having confidence in the administration of the 
law, when they find that in 160 men of the local force 
155 are Protestants, and five Roman Catholics?— I 
think the fact of the proportion of Roman Catholics 
m the force being so small is not calculated to give 
confidence to the minds of ignorant parties. 

7498. Sergeant Armstrong. — You did not think it 
necessary to record your opinion as to 300 police being 
sufficient for Belfast when the resolution about the police 
was arrived at ? — No. 

7499. You did not enter any protest? — No. 

7500. When was the first that you heard of the 
enigy being burned in Sandy-row ? — On Tuesday morn- 
ing 

7501. When did you first hear of the mock funeral? 
— On Wednesday morning. 

7502. Do you not think that if the local police on the 
beats in the neighbourhood had been on the alert, and 
disposed to give information, these occurrences would 
have been reported to the authorities ? — I thought it 
strange, and still think it strange, that the preparations 
for such proceedings as took place in Sandy-row on the 
8th and 9th August, should be going on without some 
person getting information, whether locals or constabu- 
lary, stationed about the place. 

7503. Have you a suspicion that the locals knew 
about it? — I do not think they knew about it. The 
resolution passed by the Magistrates, embodying the 
view I have just expressed, included both the con- 
stabulary and the locals. It is possible, however, that 
such things might take place without being known. 
™m my knowledge of Belfast, I am sorry to think that 
a great many things can be done without the knowledge 
of the authorities. 

7504. Have you any suspicion that they knew any- 
lliink of it on Sunday? — I don’t know, but it is incom- 
prehensible. The resolution does not apply to the 
locals alone. It applies to both forces. 

7505. Do you not think that the local police should 
have observed the preparations better than the con- 
stabulary ? — I do not think they would observe it. I 
heard Constable Canning, before the committee of 
Magistrates, state that lie had received information 
from Constable Porter, of the intention to burn the 
effigy on Monday night, and that he had gone himself 
with a view of ascertaining whether he could discover 
any such intention, and that he was unable to discover 
anything ; and it occurs to me that while preparing 
their effigy, they would take good care not to let the 
constables know anything of it ; but it is strange to me 
that such an intention could be perfectly secret. 
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7506. You concur iu this resolution of the Magis- 
trates : — “ We cannot conclude without noticing, as 
strange and almost incomprehensible, that such occur- 
rences as took place upon Monday, the 8th, and Tuesday, 
the 9th of August last, had not been reported in proper 
time by any member of either force to any officer or 
to the authorities having charge of the peace, although 
such occurrences must have been pre-arranged?” — I 
quite concur in that. We thought, and still do think it 
strange, that such a proceeding could take place with- 
out some of the parties speaking of it. 

7507. Did you understand it as conveying censure 
on the constabulary or local police ? — It was an expres- 
sion of surprise which I still entertain. 

7508. It still strikes you as surprising? — It does; 
and I think it right to say, in reference to that resolu- 
tion, that it does not convey any censure whatever on 
anybody in those forces, nor was it intended to-convey 
any censure on the officers of either force. 

7509. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do I understand 
you to say that it is possible that they may not have 
known it before, but that it was surprising, and that 
they were not to blame? — Yes. 

7510. Were you surprised that they did not know 
of the funeral procession ? — I conceived that that is 
quite possible. 

7511. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — What is it that 
you think surprising and incomprehensible — is it the 
burning of the effigy and the mock funeral ? — I do not. 
"Sou must have misunderstood me. I did not speak 
of the burning taking place, but of the preparations for it. 

7512. I understand you to say that you could com- 
prehend how the mock funeral could take place without 
the police being aware of it, but that you were of a 

different opinion as to the burning of the effigy ? I 

did not think it had been known, but I felt surprise 
that it was not. 

7513. Why do you think that they ought to have 
known of the burning of the effigy, but not of the mock 
funeral ?— I can scarcely draw the distinction, but if I 
conveyed that meaning it was not what I intended. 

7514. You do not think that there is any distinction ? 
— I do not in that respect. I did not intend to draw 
the distinction. 

7515. Sergeant Armstrong. — How many years is it 
since the police force was fixed to 160 ? — I cannot tell. 

7516. About how many years? — I can only conjec- 
ture. 

7517. Are you aware whether they were increased 
recently ? — No. I do not know when they were fixed 
at 160. I think the 300 are sufficient ; my reason for 
forming that opinion is, that at the time the committee 
sat, it occurred to me from what I know, that a force 
for day duty of 100 men would be ample for ordinary 
occasions, and a force for night duty should consist of 
100 men, so that there would be a larger number on 
duty at night than iu the day, because the preservation 
of property is more in the charge of the force at night, 
therefore for night service I think that 150 men ought 
to be on duty. That would be for day and night 250 ; 
and I think that for attendance in the office and a re- 
served force, there ought to be fifty men, that would be 
300 ; now, coupling that with information, and compar- 
ing that force with that of other places, I think it is as 
large as that provided for large towns in England and 
Scotland. 

7518. Do you know any town in England that you 
could mention ? — I made inquiries since the Magistrates 
held their investigation, with regard to forces in other 
places, and 1 find that in Birmingham, which is much 
larger than Belfast, there are 377 men. 

7519. Have they been fighting about religion, and 
having party displays for the last twenty-five years ? — 
Ibey have not. 

7520. What is the population of Birmingham? — I 
am not certain, but it is larger than Belfast. Man- 
chester', with a population approaching to half a million, 
has 669 ; Glasgow, with a similar population, has 749. 
Glasgow has 400,000 inhabitants. The population of 
Edinburgh is nearly double that of Belfast, it is over 
200,000, and it has a force of 366 men ; Leeds has 
a force of 263 men ; the city of London, the popula- 



tion of which exceeds half a million, has a force of 
640 men. 

7521. In any of those places that you have men- 
tioned, is it necessary that the police should be in 
attendance constantly for the purpose of suppressing 
riots on political or religious grounds ? — No. 

7522. Did you ever hear of annual battles between 
the parties there? — I cannot give you any information 
on that. 

7523. Do you not know very well that there is no 
such thing? — I know that in Glasgow, one of the 
places referred to, there have been very serious riots. 

7524. What is the character of those riots, and when 
did they occur ? — It is a considerable time ago. I do 
not remember the date. 

7525. Were they between the Orangemen and the 
Catholics ? — I cannot tell you that. 

7526. In Leeds or Birmingham are there any such 
riots as in Belfast ? — No, and that is the reason why I 
think that there should be a larger force here, rela- 
tively, than in those towns. 

7527. Mr. Commissioner Barry Why did you not 

take in Dublin ? — I did not, because I think it is not a 
fair analogy. There is a larger police force there than 
the necessity of the case requires. 

7528. You think Dublin is over-policed ?— I think 
so. I was about to say that I have taken into consi- 
deration the circumstances of Belfast, as compared with 
other places, in apportioning the number of police re- 
quired for it. I think the circumstances of Belfast are 
somewhat different from any of the other places that I 
have mentioned, and it is necessary that it should have 
a larger force. I think I have made ample provision 
for that, and I would have no hesitation in undertaking 
to suppress any riot in Belfast, and to preserve the 
peace with 300 men. 

7529. Sergeant Armstrong . — You base your calcula- 
tions on the ordinary Rule of Three, and add something 
for the additional disturbance of the place? — Yes. 

7530. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose there 
were no religions disturbances in Belfast, would you 
not still think it is under-policed? — Yes. 

7531. How many men would do then? — I think an 
addition to the present force of seventy or eighty men 
would be sufficient. 

7532. That would make 230 men ? — Yes. 

7533. The seventy would be for the contingency of 
riots? — Yes. 

1 534. Sergeant Armstrong . — You think Dublin over- 
policed ?— Yes. 

7535. Have you ever resided there ? — No. 

7536. You think that Colonel Lake and Mr. O’Ferrall 
are not competent judges of that ? — I am not expressing 
any opinion upon them. 

7537. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that you 
never heard a complaint about the local police here. 
Was your attention ever called to the fact of the dis- 
proportion of the Catholics to the Protestants, and that 
there was a distrust of them on the part of the Roman 
Catholic population by reason of that ? — I do not know 
that I said that I never heard any complaint of them 
• — as a force I never did. 

7538. I am not speaking of misconduct. Are you 
aware that there are complaints of long standing by the 
Roman Catholic population on account of the religion 
of the police ? — 1 have heard that charge made by Mr. 
Rea and others often. 

7539. Were you in Belfast in 1857 ? — I was. 

7540. Did you attend the inquiry that was held 
here in that year, by Messrs. Lynch and Smythe ? — I 
did not. 

7541. Did you ever read the report of those Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

7542. Are you aware of this passage, “The police 
force, with six or seven exceptions, are entirely Pro- 
testant, and those in any command among them are 
exclusively so ; a great many of them are, and have 
been, Orangemen. Two of them actually walked with 
an Orange procession, on the 13th, in the country, a few 
miles from Belfast ; and the public feeling as to them 
is_ unmistakable and palpable ; and Mr. Tracy, the 
stipendiary Magistrate, in his evidence, described very 
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succinctly and clearly their position as a police force 
in Belfast, in saying, ‘ They are supposed to be sym- 
pathizers with the Sandy-row mobs, and enemies to 
those in the Pound-street district.’ Accordingly, during 
the riots, they could safely appear in Sandy-row, but 
their appearance in the Pound-street district, was the 
signal for assault and attack, which they being unable 
to repel without weapons of defence, the few consta- 
bulary that were in Belfast were constantly employed in 
protecting the local constables, and consequently, instead 
of being a help, they became a hindrance to the action 
of the constabulary during the riots ?” — I do not concur 
in that opinion. 

7543. Do you know whether that report was at any 
time brought under the inspection of the Town Council ? 
— I am not aware of it. 

7544. Are you aware of any alteration having taken 
place in the mode of appointment of the police since 
1857 ? — I am not aware of it. The chief constable can 
inform you. 

7545. Sergeant Armstrong. — As I understand you, 
after the deputation of the ship-carpenters you called a 
meeting of the Magistrates? — No, but there was a 
meeting of Magistrates. 

7546. At which you mentioned the fact? — I do not 
say that, but I believe that such was the case. 

7547. Did you ever propose that no more of the ship- 
carpenters should bo arrested ? — Never. 

7548. Did you state anything at all on the subject ? 
— Certainly not. 

754!). Was there any allusion to forgiveness of the 
past as regarded them? — Certainly not more than any 
other rioter ; if they are guilty they ought to suffer as 
much as any other. 

7550. Did you throw out, directly or indirectly, any 
feeling, or did any other party, that no more of the 
ship-carpenters should be arrested ? — Certainly not. 

7551. Did anybody else say anything about it? — No ; 
I do not think that any Magistrate who was there or in 
Belfast is capable of throwing out such a suggestion. 

7552. Was there a word about it? — Ido not think 
there was a word said. I told the Magistrates that I 
had promised to put the suggestion of the ship-car- 
penters before them. 

7553. What was the request? — It was a memorial; 
it was published in the papers on the next morning. 

7554. Was it that there should be no more investi- 
gations with closed doors? — I think that was the 
subject of it. 

7555. Not that no more of them should bo prosecuted? 
— I do not remember. 

7556. You did not say that there should be no under- 
taking, or that they were not to expect that there 
would be no more prosecutions ?— No. 

Cross-examined by Sub-Inspector Harvey. 

7557. Do you remember that Major Esmonde said 
that 150 of our men were actually in hospital, or that 

from fatigue or exhaustion they were done up? I 

have no doubt whatever that Major Esmonde told me 
that about 150 of them were in hospital. 

7558. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you mean that they 
were there as patients under treatment? — I did not 
understand that they were. 

7559. You understood that they were unfit for 
service ? — Yes. 

7560. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Not that the 150 

were confined to bed ? — No. 

7561. Do you believe that policemen require six 
nights’ sleep as well as other men ?— I do ; but where 
there was so largo a force as 899 men, I thought it ex- 
ceedingly strange that there should be 150 in hospital. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

7562. Do you know the number of police in Cork? 
— There are 120 constabulary there. 

7563. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Will you tell me, 

when you applied to Major Esmonde that morning, 
did he lead you to believe that he could not give you 
any force because a number of men were disabled ? — 
lhat was the impression made on my mind by his answer. 



7564. Were you out several times on patrolling duty 
with Major Esmonde ? — I was on one occasion. 

7565. Where was that ? — In various places. 

7566. Had you a large force that night ?— It was at 
night, but I do not recollect exactly the number of 
constabulary with us. We had a number of special 
constables and a few of the local police. 

7567. What time was it that you and Major Esmonde 
were out together? — I am not certain whether it was 
Thursday or Friday. I think it was Friday. 

7568. What part of the town were you in with him ? 
— From Barrack-street round by Christ Church and 
through Durham-street into Divis-street, and we went 
up to Charters’ mills to see if the police there were on 
duty, and after that we returned again and came down 
to Hughes’s buildings to the gate of the flour mills. 

7569. Is that the district you had charge of? — I had 
not any district under my charge. Sometimes I was 
up to one, or two, or three in the morning, as I saw a 
necessity for it. 

7570. Did anything occur between you and Major 
Esmonde to cause a difference of opinion between you? 
— We had no particular difference of opinion that 
night. 

7571. Did Major Esmonde do anything that night 

which called forth a remonstrance from yon ? I would 

rather not enter into details at all. I do not believe 
Major Esmonde is on his trial. He and I may differ in 
0 })inion. 

7572. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There is no ob- 
jection to your stating anything in reference to what 
rvas done for the preservation of the peace? — Major 
Esmonde was rather indiscreet in some of his movements 
particularly on one occasion. 

7573. Mr. Exham. — Tell me the occasion? — As I 
have stated, we had stopped at the entrance of the flour 
mill, at the cud of Divis-street, and after we had re- 
mained a few minutes we heard several shots fired in 
the neighbourhood of the little church in Northumber- 
land-street. 

7574. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— -W hat part of the 

town is that? — It is between the Falls-road and the 
Shankill-road. We at once proceeded in the direction 
in which the shots were fired, with a view, if possible, 
of securing any party we might discover on the spot. 
When we had got a short distance we saw a number 
of parties moving in the front of the houses in that 
street, and we halted and remained for some little time, 
in order to see if the firing would be repeated, that we 
might make certain of the party. However, no firing 
occurred afterwards; but during the time we were 
halting, several parties came up the road. 

7575. What road? — North umberland-street ; and 
two of those parties were made prisoners, and sent to 
the police-office, because on one of the parties pistols 
were found, and on the other some percussion caps ; and 
where we had been standing at the time we searched 
for the person who had fired ; we thought it our duty, 
under the circumstances, to secure him also. We 
searched several other parties, but did not discover any 
fire-arms with them, and consequently, did not arrest 
them. After that we went to Charters’ mills. Major 
Esmonde said that he heard a report that disturbances 
wero very likely to occur on that road. We went up 
there, guided by the information which had been con- 
veyed to him. We found no disturbance. We turned 
and came down the Shankill-road, and made one 
prisoner, upon whom we found a pistol. On going 
further down the road we came to a short street. I 
do not know the name of it. It looks out into a brick field. 

757 6. Mr. Exham. — Is it Bower’s-liill ? — That is the 
name of the place where the two roads intersect ; but 
it was further down the road where we came to the 
short street. Major Esmonde and I looked across 
towards a further end of it; and it was on that occasion 
that I thought that Major Esmonde was not as discreet 
as he ought to have been. 

7577. What occurred at that spot ? — We thought we 
saw some person moving in the field. 

7578. A person, or more than one? — Major Esmonde 
said to me that he thought he saw a person moving in 
a field. 
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7579. What did he do? — We stopped, and searched 
with our eyes, as well as we could do in the dark, 
but I saw no movement. Major Esmonde took a car- 
bine from one of the men, and kneeled down at the 
corner of the street, and presented it when he saw the 
man moving. I thought that should be the duty of his 
men. 

7580. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What did he do ? 

He presented the carbine towards where he thought 

he had seen the movement. 

7581. Mr. Exham . — Did you remonstrate with him 
about not firing ? — He did not attempt to fire ; he 
knelt on one knee and presented the carbine. One of 
the constables with him — I do not know his name — 
came forward to me and begged of me to remonstrate 
with Major Esmonde, for he might get us all into 
trouble. 

7582. Did you remonstrate with him? — I did. 

75S3. What did you say? — I simply requested him 

not to fire and to proceed down the road. He did not 
attempt to fire. 

7584. What did you say to Major Esmonde? — I do 
not recollect what words I used, but the substance of 
them was that I requested him to move from the 
position he was in. He had knelt down as if he was 
-taking aim. 

7585. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You did not say 
to him, “ Don’t fire ?” — I do not recollect. 

7586. Did he appear as if he was about to fire at 
the time ? — I felt at the time that it was his intention 
to fire if he had seen any necessity for it. 

7587. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you believe 
that what you said kept him from firing ? — I do 
not. 

7588. Mr. Exham . — Did you go out again on that 
evening ? — No, I did not. 

7589. I believe that it is not an unusual thing for 
funerals to take a circuitous route ? — I do not think it 
; is unusual. 

7590. Is it not a common and ordinary thing to see 

funerals go down the principal parts of the town ? I 

presume so. I have seen them going through the 
principal parts of the town on many occasions. 

7591. If the funeral had gone down in the regular 
•course which you suggested, wpuld it not have passed 
■necessarily through a Roman Catholic district ? — No. 

7592. Would it have passed the market ? — It would. 

7593. What market? — May’s market. 

7594. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Where is May’s 

market ? — (The witness pointed it out on the map.) 

7595. Mr. Exham . — Did you think it necessary to 
request to have more than one Magistrate in charge of 
that funeral? — I do not think the question occurred to 
me ; but at the meeting of Magistrates on that day one 
of the Magistrates suggested that the funeral should be 
in charge of the four resident Magistrates. 

7596. And that the other Magistrates should look 
to the other funerals ? — That was the arrangement. I 
think there were seven resident Magistrates at the time 
in the town. 

7597. Was it arranged that it should be deputed to 
the four resident Magistrates at that meeting or to four 
out of the number? — To the four gentlemen who were 
present. 

7598. Do you think Mr. M'Cance was present? — I 
would not say with certainty that he was not. I 
think there were six or seven in the town at the time. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There were only five in 
town on that day. 

7599. Mr. Exham . — Do you think it would be 
desirable and necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace that two Magistrates should have been in 
charge of the funeral, one at the front and the other at 
the rere of it ? — As I understood the arrangement, it 
was not intended that the Magistrates should go with 
the procession at all, if it was a procession, as it 
turned out afterwards to be, but that they should take 
care to prevent any collision between the funeral party 
and other parties that might wish to intercept it by 
posting there the necessary police. 

7600. Was there any difficulty about getting a force ? 
— No difficulty about that part. 



7601. Was there any requisition to the General to 
furnish military for the purpose ? — I think I signed a 
requisition myself, as I had to get military to attend 
the funeral. 

7602. Did you sign a requisition at the meeting for 
any troops for the stipendiary Magistrates ? — I did. 

7603. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You said that it 
was not intended that they should accompany the 
funeral ? — I did not understand that they were to 
accompany the funeral; but I understood that they 
were to take precautions to prevent a breach of the 
peace. 

7604. Did you not suppose that the funeral would 
go down Donegall-place ?— I never dreamed of it. 

7605. If it had not gone, there would have been no 
collision ? — There could have been no collision if they 
had not gone down Donegall-place. 

7606. And if the troops in Donegall-place had been 
able to keep them in the direct route there would have 
been no collision ? — There could not have been any. 

7607. Mr. Exham. — Do you recollect was Major 
Esmonde present at that meeting?— I think not at the 
meeting of the Magistrates. 

7608. Is it your opinion that he was present? I 

could form no opinion, but I do not recollect it. 

7609. Can you tell me to which of the stipendiary 
Magistrates you gave the requisition? — I do not re- 
collect. 

7610. But you did give it to one or the other ?— I do 
not say with certainty that I signed a requisition, but 
it is my impression that I did. 

7611. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know to 
whom you gave it ? — I do not. 

7612. Mr. Exham. — As I understand when tho 
arrangement was made the stipendiary Magistrates or 
some of them were present? — Yes. 

7613. Did the rest of the Magistrates continue 
together? — The Magistrates after the arrangements all 
dispersed except some three or four, I think. 

7614. You have already stated that the local Magis- 
trates possessed the confidence of the public in Belfast ? — 
Well, I think so. 

7615. Now, of the local Magistrates in Belfast, how 
many hold Liberal and how many Conservative opin- 
ions? — I think there are twenty-two Magistrates in 
the Belfast district; and I think that there are thirteen 
Liberal and nine Conservatives. 

7616. Your opinion is, that as regards all classes 

they enjoy the confidence of the public as a body ? 

Well, I think so. 

7617. Did any of the Magistrates at that meeting 

refuse to take charge of the district allotted to him ? 

No, there was no Magistrate who refused to take charge 
of the district allotted to him except on one occasion, 
when I asked one to take the place of another, and lie 
said he was obliged to leave town ; he did not abso- 
lutely refuse, but he excused himself on the ground 
that he was indisposed and did not wish to go out at 
night. 

7618. During your experience in town, have you 
seen the local constables acting as well as the others ?— 
Certainly. 

7619. Have you any reason to suppose, or have you 
seen them in any degree shirking their duty? — Cer- 
tainly not; I think the men are exceedingly willing to 
do their duty on all occasions when I have come in 
contact with them. 

7620. Do you know of your own knowledge that 
the Town. Council lately themselves proposed that the 
force should be increased ? — They did some years ago, 
I think in 1858. 

7621. Mr. Commissioner Barrt. — Then there has been 
no movement made by the Town Council to increase the 
force since 1858? — The question has been discussed 
several times. 

7622. Has any resolution been passed for their 
increase? — Nothing has been definitely done. We 
made an application to have the increase of the force 
in 1858. 

7623. That is an increase of the number of the local 
force, not of the constabulary ? — I know there was a 
movement made in that direction in 1858. I am not 
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quite certain that any application has been made since, 
but it occurs to me that there was. I know the ques- 
tion was discussed more or less in the Town Council in 
reference to the application of 1858. I know that there 
was an arrangement made by the Government then in 
office to propose the settlement of that question. The 
arrangement then proposed, was that a hundred men 
should be granted to Belfast, free of all cost, and we 
were to pay the half of the expense of any additional 
number that might be required. The Government of 
that day went out of office and the matter went in 
abeyance. 

7G24. Was there not a bill introduced for that 
purpose 1 — There was. 

7 625. Was it not that Belfast should be put entirely 
under constabulary ? — The proposal made was to give 
us a constabulary force, and we objected to that force 
on the ground that after making inquiry, we found 
that they could not discharge some of the local duties, 
and that the force would not be permitted to take the 
duty of night watching, therefore we dissented. We 
asked if it was possible that the constabulary arrange- 
ments should be so changed as to make them discharge 
that duty ; and so far as I recollect the reply was, that 
without a special Act, enabling them to discharge those 
duties, it could not be done. 

7 626. Mr. Commissioner Bowse. — Do you still en- 
tertain the opinion that was expressed then, that the 
constabulary would not be suitable for Belfast ? — I am 
still of that opinion. 

7627. But if they had power to take the night duty, 
would you object to them? — There are other duties to 
discharge as well as night duties. There are detective 
duties. I Would prefer the local force for two reasons — 
first, I should think we should have a force of our 
own ; and secondly, if the ratepayers are called on to 
pay for any portion of the force, they are entitled to 
have some control over it in some way or other. 

7628. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What mode of 
control do you propose. What I would propose at 
present would be this, that a Commissioner of police 
should be appointed, who should receive the commission 
of the peace to enable him to discharge his duty. I 
do not mean to say that he ought on all occasions to 
sit on the bench, but I do not see any objection to his 
doing so. 

7629. What you mean by control is, that there 
should be a chief appointed for Belfast especially ? — 
Yes. 

7630. With a magisterial power? — Yes. 

7631. But not necessarily to act as a Judge? — No. 
The Commissioner should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. I would rather that the appointment should not 
be under the influence of Dublin Castle. 

7632. Mr .Exham. — You would rather that the ap- 
pointment should be made across the water ? — Yes, if 
we arc to have a change it should be satisfactory to all 
parties; such an appointment that neither one party 
nor the other could have any objection to it; but I 
think that the Commissioner ought to have the selection 
of the men ; after he has selected them and approved of 
them, himself, that selection and approval should be 
confirmed by the Town Council. 

7633. To have the veto on his selection ? — If on suf- 
ficient grounds. 

7634. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Who is to be the 
judge of his selection?— In Scotland the Lord Provost 
and the Sheriff appoint the Commissioners. I think 
that is the arrangement; and if a difference arises, a 
third that is named is the referee. 

7635. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Who is to be the 
referee?— I do not see. ally objection to having the re- 
feree the same way as in Edinburgh. 

7636. Are you speaking of the appointment of.. the 
Commissioner or the men ?— Of the Commissioner. I 
would say, if the Council and, the Commissioners do not 
agree in the appointment of men, that the Government 
would have. the. veto. What I mean is this — -that the 
Commissioner should be appointed by Government, but 
that he should, after the appointment of the force, have 
the entire control of the force. I would have a man 
totally unconnected with local politics. 



7 637. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion that the Town 
Council ought to have a voice with regard to the selec- 
tion of the men ? — Certainly. 

7638. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A nd if the Town 
Council and the Commissioner disagree, the Govern- 
ment is to settle the matter? — Yes. 

7639. From your experience of Belfast, is it your 
opinion that the Protestant ratepayers are anxious for 
the protection of life aud property ? — I think, whether 
respectable or otherwise, all should be anxious for 
that. 

7640. Ought the Commissioner, in your opinion, to 

have magisterial jurisdiction in the borough, but not to 
sit on the bench ?— Yes. 

7641. Was there any proposal to the present Govern- 
ment, within the last two years, to have an increase of 
the force? — I think there was, but I have not the fact 
sufficiently in my mind to give a precise answer. 

7 642. At the time the Committee of Magistrates were 
discussing the question, and agreed to the resolution 
about the 300 men — you thinking that 300 were suffi- 
cient — was it considered by the committee whether or 
not the 400 men were to be paid by the rates of the 
town, or only the half by the rates, and the half by the 
Government ? — There is no doubt it was the opinion of 
the committee, that half of the expense should be paid 
by the Government out of the Consolidated Fund. 

7643. But it was not suggested that the force of 400 
men should be paid by the rates of the town ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

7644. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Was the question 
of taxation considered at all ?— Certainly, and it was 
put before the authorities in Dublin. 

7645. Mr. Exluim. — Was that explained to Sir 
Thomas Larcom in Dublin? — It was, and made a .sine 
qua non. 

7646. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Suppose the 
Legislature did not consent to that, were matters to 
remain as at present? — That was not discussed. We 
asked for the appointment of the force on certain terms. 
I know the five gentlemen on the committee agreed on 
that question. I was not present at the general meet- 
ing when the resolutions were jmssed. I do not know 
what the opinion was then. 

7647. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The sub-committee 
took into consideration that ono-half of the expense 
should be paid by the Government ? — Certainly, and 
we waited on Sir Thomas Larcom on those terms. 

Dr. Murney. — I was one of the Magistrates on the 
committee in question, and, as far as I am concerned, I 
gave my vote for the increase of the force quite irre- 
spective of the way in which it was to be paid. We 
made application as to the possibility of Government 
contributing to the support of the force. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Endeavouring to make 
the best bargain you could ? 

Dr. Murney. — Yes ; but I certainly supported the 
measure, no matter how the expense was to be paid. 

7 648. Mr. Exham . — You have been more than twenty 
years in business in Belfast, Mr. Lytle? — Yes. 

7649. Have you been able to ascertain the opinions 
of the rated owners of property in this borough as to 
the increase of the police force? — I took no decided 
steps to have opinions on the subject, but I have had 
conversations with individuals about it. 

7 650. Well, as far as your experience goes, from those 
conversations, are you able to say whether or not the 
owners of property would be satisfied to increase the 
police force to 400, to be paid for out of the. rates, of 
the borough ? — Certainly not. 

7651. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you rather 
take things as they are ? — The question of the increase 
of the police force is now before the Council. If the 
Government does not do something in the matter, the 
Council will take it up. I would like to ask Dr. Murney 
a question. 

.7652. According to your opinion, how many police 
ought to be appointed for Belfast, to be paid for by the 
rates of the town and the owners of property in the 
town ? How many police, having regard to the inhabi- 
tants and increase of population, ought to be paid by 
the borough aud by the rates of the borough 1— My 
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opinion is tliis, that if 300 men are required under tlie 
peculiar circumstances of the town for the preservation 
of the peace, the municipal authorities have not rating 
powers to pay such a force. I think, having regard to 
the Government arrangements in other places, that we 
are entitled to have, as part of the body, equal rights 



and privileges with other large towns in England and 
Ireland, and for that reason I think the Government 
should pay a portion of the expense of- an additional 
force. 

7653. And the way you make the proportion is this 
—that they should pay the half? — Yes. • 



Mr. James Keegan appeared to explain a contradiction between his evidence and that of the- Mayor, and 
requested that the notes of the evidence of the Mayor referring to him should he read. 



The notes having been read to him, Mr. Keegan made 
the following statement: — 

7654. What the Mayor said was distinctly this. On 
the first day that I met him in Bridge-street — I think 
it was on the Saturday after he returned from Englaud — 
I related to him the conversation I had with Mr. 
Taylor, and I asked him if that were the case, re- 
ferring to the matter told me by Mr. Taylor. He 
replied, “I assure you it is correct; but I’ll tell you,” 
said he, “what occurred with myself. I was applied 
to one day to know what should be done, as it was the 
intention of the Pound people to burn an effigy of King 
William that evening. And what do you think,” said he, 
“I did?” I said, “I suppose you got an order issued 
that it was not to be done ;” for I had not heard of the 
burning of King William till that evening. That was 
the first time I heard of any such attempt. “No,” 
said he, “ I did not, but I gave instructions that the 
Saudy-row fellows should be kept out from among 
them, and then they might burn as much straw as they 
liked.” These were the only words that occurred, and 
then we instantly parted. Do you (addressing the 
Mayor) recollect the conversation that occurred in the 
newsroom ? 

The Mayor. — Yes. 

7655. Do you recollect me expressing the identical 
words to you that I have now used ? — No; certainly not. 

7 656. Do you recollect the conversation that occurred 
with reference to the burning of King William's effigy ? 
— Yes ; but we did not go into particulars. You came 
to me and said, “ I intend to give evidence about that 
conversation I had with you on the street, and with 
reference to what occurred between Mr. Taylor and 
me.” I asked you what conversation you alluded to. 
I then asked you, “ Do you think it is right to give 
evidence of a private conversation?” Your reply was, 
that you were heart and soul with your party, and 
some other words; but it was to the effect that you 
were heart and soul with your party, and would do all 
that you could. 

Mr. Keegan. — It was not a private conversation ? 

The Mayor.- — I do not know whether you denied it 
or not. 

Mr. Keegan. — Well, I assert I did, and showed you 
reasons why it should not be considered a private con- 
versation. It was a public conversation with a most 
public man. 



Sergeant Armstrong.-. — Did Mr. Keegan, upon that 
occasion in the news-room, say to you something to 
this effect — that you had stated, referring to a former 
conversation, that the Pound people might burn King 
William’s effigy as much as they liked if they kept there. 

The Mayor — It is possible he may have said some- 
thing to that effect. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The real point was 
not what you said on this occasion. I took down the 
answer of Mr. Keegan on his examination, as I always 
do in such cases. He said, “I saw the Mayor. I told 
him what Mr. Taylor told me, and he said it was cor- 
rect. The Mayor said to me, ‘ I was informed they 
were going to burn King William at the Pound, and I 
(the Mayor) said the best thing was to keep out the 
Sandy-row people.’ ” That is what Mr. Keegan said the 
other day ; and I understand the Mayor says he did 
not say that. 

The Mayoi\ — I repeated the words that occurred. 

7657. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — As I understand, 
what Sergeant Armstrong calls attention to is, that on 
the recent conversation in the news-room, he re-asserted 
what had occurred before in the presence of the Mayoi - , 
and the Mayor did not give it a contradiction. The 
Mayor explains that, and says it was a private con- 
versation. 

Mr. Keegan. — I am perfectly prepared to make any 
declaration on the subject. 

The Mayor. — The controversy is as to the facts that 
took place in Bridge-street. It is a question of memory. 
I think my memory is as good as Mr. Keegan’s. I 
have no hesitation in repeating all I said this morning, 
and affirming it, if necessary. 

7658. Sergeant Armstrong. — You don’t impute in- 
vention to Mr. Keegan ? 

The Mayor — Certainly not. 

. 7659. Sergeant Armstrong. — And you may have for- 
gotten something? 

Tho Mayor. — It is as likely that Mr. Keegan has 
forgotten something. 

Mr. Keegan — Mr. Mayor, you have a very good 
memory for retaining portions of what occurred in the 
news-room that I did not think it necessary to relate. 
It is a. most extraordinary thing that you have for- 
gotten a very important part of it. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think the subject has 
been pursued far enough. 



John Lytle, esq., further cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong, 



7660. I suppose you know the attorney instructing 
Mr. Exham ? — I do not. I saw it in the paper. 

7661. Were you in conversation with any person in- 
structing Mr. Exham, as you believe? — No. 

7662. Had you furnished any material for your ex-, 
animation ? — No. 

7663. Upon any part of your case? — No. I have 
had conversations often. 

7664. Had you conversations ■with intent that they 
should be availed of by Mr. Exliam? — No ; I think 
not. 

7665. Did you give information upon any part of 
the case in order that it might reach Mr. Exham or his 
attorney, to be brought out before the public through^ 
you ? — I have been asked by an individual if I would 
give evidence on these points with regard to Major 
Esmonde, and I said not. 



7666. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When were you 
asked that?— I really could not say. I had no com- 
munication with Mr. Exliam or his attorney, Mr. Arm- 
strong, as to the evidence I should give. 

7667. Sergeant Armstrong . — Did you speak about 
the guns, and Major Esmonde’s indiscretion in the 
matter ? — I had mentioned the thing publicly at the 
time it occurred. I presume it was in consequence of 
that that the question was put to me. I did not expect 
to be asked anything about it, because I had refused to 
give the evidence. 

7668. You had not the least idea that the question 
would be put to you ?-r-I had not. 

7669. When were you asked to give evidence on tho 
subject ?—:! cannot tell. 

7670. Was it since the commission opened? — Yes; 
but I cannot tell the exact time. 
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Twelfth Day. _ 7671. Now, your view is that there should be 300 
Jta»Sr 25 . t0 ,‘ l h 1 e F™;* nl constabulary force of fifty. 

two— that would be 352 ? — Yes. 

John Lytle, esq. 7672. So that if the constabulary were withdrawn, 
300 would not be sufficient ? — I don’t think they will 
be withdrawn. 

7673. Why do you say there should be 300 in 
addition to the constabulary? — They don’t belong to 
Belfast. They are under Government. 

7674. Is it your opinion that 300 with the con- 
stabulary would be sufficient ? — I think 300 more than 
necessary for the ordinary duties of Belfast. Three 
hundred would be sufficient. 

7675. Well, why would you think 300 would be 
necessary in addition to the fifty-two constabulary? — 
There is a difference between necessary and sufficient. 

7676. Would you recommend what would not be 
necessary, I ask ? — I would not. 

7677. Then you recommend 300 in addition to the 

constabulary ?_I would say 300 would be amply 
sufficient. J 

7678. Then you recommend what you think un- 
necessary ?— I recommended more than 300, because I 
joined in the recommendation for 400. 

7679. And do you now j'oin in that recommendation ? 
—No. 

7680. Would you recommend 400 if the half were 

to be paid by the Government ?— I don’t think they 
are necessary. J 

-n wcro to be P aid by the Consolidated 

Fund ? — I don’t think 400 necessary. 

7082. Answer my question. I want to know your 
notions, if you have any decided opinions ? — I would 
not recommend them, because I do not think them 
necessary. 

7083. Now, supposing the constabulary were to 
march out of Belfast, and never show their face in it? 
—Jfjj nat S° in S to suppose they will march out of it. 

. 1 684. you come up here professing to have con- 
sidered the question to assist the Commissioners ?— I 
have not considered the question in reference to the 
exclusion of the constabulary, for I don’t think they 
will be removed. J 

7685. Is it your opinion that the force of 300 would 
be sufficient in addition to the constabulary ? — That is 
my opinion. 

7686. Doesn’t it follow that if the constabulary were 
withdrawn, the 300 would not be sufficient?— I think 
it desirable they should remain. 

7687. But if the constabulary were withdrawn ?— I 
don t contemplate that. 

7688. Assume they were, for argument’s sake ?— I 
don t contemplate that the ordinary force of constabulary 
stationed in Belfast are likely to be withdrawn : but, 
supposing that they were to be withdrawn, it would be 
desirable to replace them with locals. 

7689. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you mean to 
say that in speaking of the 300 you were excluding the 

constabulary ?— Yes. b 

7690. And if they were removed they should be re- 
pineed by other men 1-Yes, if the riots extended. 

• . Sergeant Armstrong . — Would you consider 400 

j udicious, if one-hal f was paid by the Consolidated Fund ? 
i think that would be too large a force. 

7692. Would you recommend 352, if one-half was 
paid by the Consolidated Fund?— I think 300 are 
sufficient. 

7693. Upon what principle do you think that the 
rates of Belfast should be kept down, at the expense of 
the whole community of this empire, or the half of the 
police force paid out of the Consolidated Fund ?— I ex- 
pect it on the principle of right. 

7694. Give a reason why I, as a citizen of Dublin, 
should, more or less, contribute to keep down the 

uffianism of Belfast ?— Belfast is a portion of the 
countrym general, and it forms a portion of the 
IZ'lf Em P ,re ’ and is a " imperial duty to preserve 
the peace of any portion of the country, whether Belfast, 
Dublin, or Cork, or other places where extraordinary 
circumstances occur. It is not necessary that each 

!lra ’,i j ° r ° ther I’ lacc > should keep up a force 
to 0 ether adequate to an emergency that might only 
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arise very seldom or occasionally; and I thinkwhen anv 
such emergency arises it would be the duty of the 
Imperial Government to give us an additional force for 
the occasion. 

7695. Do you think it is of such imperial interest 
that one-half should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund?— I think the importance of Belfast requires 
some attention from the Imperial Government. The 
result of my evidence is this. Charges have been 
made publicly, whether rightly or wrongly, against 
the local force. I would like to get rid of these charges 
if possible. I think that under these circumstances it 
would be desirable that a Commissioner should be ap- 
pointed by the Government, and in return for that they 
should pay at least one-half of the expense. 

. 7696. As a sort of compensation for theTown Council 
yielding the appointment ?— Yes. I know that in other 
places the rates are supplemented by one-fourth of the 
expense being paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
although the apportionment of the local force is left in 
the hands of the Town Council. For example, 1 have 
received the following communication from the Chief- 
Constable of Glasgow : — 

“Police Chambers, Glasgow, 8th Nov., 1864. 

“ Q. 1 — Total number of the force ? A. 740. 

A - 

“ Q. 3 How are they paid? — Say if by local taxation in whole 
or in part, or in what other way? A. The establishment is kept 
up or paid by local taxation; supplemented by fines levied in 
men? C ° UltS ’ aW * one ‘ foul tl1 P art of pay and clothing by Govern- 

. “ Q; 4 — -Who appoints the chief officer, and what are his powers T 
O,' -i p Lord Provost of the city the eight Magistrates and 
Sheriff Principal of the county. He (the chief-constable) appoints, 
promotes, reduces, or dismisses all members of the force, except 
suspend 4611 ' ° ntS * nd licutenants — thcse he has only power to 

“ Q. 5— Is your force under the control of the Corporation or 
Government ! A. Under the control of the Lord Provost and the 
Magistrates only. 

“ Q. C — Are the members of the force provided with fire-arms 
or S1 “^. arms l ‘ A. No arms of any kind but the batons. 

“ James Stuart, Chief-Constable.” 

7697. I believe the fines at the police-office here- 
amount to £600 a year ?— Fully that. 

7698. In whom would you propose to vest the 
appointment of the increased police force which you 
propose ?— The Commissioners ought to be the best 
judges of that. 

7699. Mr. Commissioner Barrt.— Supposing that 
the Legislature is not satisfied to pay the half is it 
your opinion that, in that state of things, the' force 
should be increased to 300, and paid by the town - 
or would you, in the event of refusal, let things remain 
as they are ?— I could only give an opinion that it is 
desirable to increase the present force, and I think 
that_300 would be a fair number. 

7700. And it ought to be increased, no matter who 
pays? — I think so. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

7701 I believe it i. proposed on tile 1st of Dccem- 
btr next, that 100 additional local constables shall be 
appointed so as to make the force 260 ?— I am not 
aware of that. 

mES™ tLo r,po,t " sned bj are ™ md 

7703. Doesn’t it stand for consideration at the 
meeting of the Town Council to be held on the 1st of 
December ? It stands for consideration, but I cannot 
tell what time it will come up. 

n 770 t; A ? d i' asn ’ t ifc been approved of by the Police 
Committee ? — I am not aware. 

7 7 °5. Was it not presented to the Town Council as 
part of the other reports ?— It was presented by the 
Police Committee for the information of the council 
generally, without that committee having expressed 
any opinion. 

7706. This is the day for the municipal elections ? — 
I Ins is the usual day. 

7707. Isn’t the patronage the Town Council pos- 
sesses very well worth preserving, without diminution, 
with regard to the police tax collectors and all other 
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parties receiving salaries out of the rates? — I think 
the Town Council are fairly entitled to all the patron- 
age they possess. The councillors are the representatives 
of the different wards, and, as the representatives of the 
ratepayers, they are entitled to the patronage. 

7708. As far as you know, don’t the Town Council 
intend to do their utmost to preserve their patronage 
intact? — I don’t know what the council intend. 

7709. Are you in a position to offer any guarantee 
to the Government that no action will be taken with 
regard to adding members to the local force until the 
Commissioners send in their report? — I am not in a 
position to offer any guarantee. 

7710. At the time you went to Dublin Castle to 
make this offer with regard to the 400 police ; did you 
lead General Larcom to suppose that until the Govern- 
ment would decide on its course of action the council 
would make no alteration in regard to adding members 
to the police force? — I did not. 

7711. Did you tell General Larcom or any other 
person connected with the Government, that, although 
you went there as Mayor to join the other Magistrates 
in making that offer, the Town Council want to go on 
precisely as they had been doing since 1857 ? — I did 
not tell him anything about it. 

7712. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I believe, as a 
matter of fact, you asked Government to leave the 
additional police force here until the local force was 
reconstructed ? — No, that was a question entirely left 
to the Magistrates as to what time the extra police 
would be removed, and the question has been considered 
since, and a considerable reduction has been made. 

<713. Are you, in point of fact, intending, irrespec- 
tive of Government action altogether, to take advantage 
of the riots to add 100 men of your own appointment 
to the police force as soon as you possibly can?— The 
question has not been considered yet. 

. 771.4. Well, since you were elected as a Town Coun- 
cillor in 1849, you have been in the confidence of the 
majority of the Town Council 1—1 suppose so. 

7715. You have been twice appointed Mayor? —I 
believe I have been three times appointed Mayor. 

7716. Oh, but one appointment was only a half ap- 
pointment ? — It was for two months. 

7717. And they are talking about appointing you a 
iliird time ?— I saw that in the Whig this morning. 

.7718. Can you, with all your knowledge of your 
friends, give any opinion as to whether or not they 
mean to appoint these 100 new locals, as far as you 
think ? Well, as soon as I hear the question discussed, 

I will be able to tell you ; but I have not heard it 
discussed. 

7719. You are not very uneasy about what the 
Government may do ? — I am not fretting much about it. 

1 720. And you are not at all so much alarmed about 
Government action in regard to Belfast municipal 
afiairs as you were when you called the committee 
meetings of Magistrates in the Town-hall, and went up 
to Dublin Castle with the report?— I did not call any 
meetings in the Town-hall; I only gave the Magis- 
trates the use of the Town-hall. 

7721. Did you ever hear wicked people stating at 
the time these propositions were made to the Govern- 
ment that you were giving up the locals in order to 
save their masters ? — -I heard you state that here. 

7722. And now that the Commission is not a com- 
mission to inquire into the management of the corpora- 
tion since 1842, you are not so anxious for the 400 
police as you were when you passed the resolutions? — 
Um J“ st aa anxious as I was then. My opinion then 
was 300. The other Magistrates considered that 400 
would be necessary. 

7723. You did not move an amendment? — No. 

7 724. Did you not agree with all the others ? — Cer- 
tainly ; I gave in. 

7725. That proposition to deliver up the local police 
o the Government was the first one you made when 
they got into difficulties? — The Town Council never 
proposed to give up the police. I don’t exactly re- 
member the precise terms that the council proposed to 
me Government in 1858. 

1 726. Was it after the proposal to yield up the con- 



trol of the police to the Government that the Coppinger 
Commission was issued, in 1858, to inquire into the 
municipal affairs? — I think you are assuming. I do 
not acquiesce in that statement. I do not recollect 
whether it was before or after Messrs. Major and Cop- 
pinger’s Commission. I do not recollect that that Com- 
mission was in 1858. 

7727. Well, in the latter end of 1860, when there 
were no riots, the Town Council was seized with a sud- 
den fit of virtue, and made a proposal to give up the 
police to the then Government ? — I don’t remember the 
proposal of 1860. 

7728. Do you know Mr. Wm. Dunville ?— I do. 

} 729. Do you know the book which is called the 
Miscellaneous Minute Book of the Committees of the 
Town Council ? — Yes. 

7730. That is the book which none but members of 
the Council are permitted to see ? — I believe so. 

7731. It is concealed from the general body of bur- 
gesses and ratepayers ? — I don’t think there is any con- 
cealment. I don’t think they have a right to see it. 

7732. Could that book be conveniently produced to 

the Commissioners before the end of the inquiry ? If 

there is anything the Commissioners require out of 
that book it will be produced. 

7733. Is the 25th November, 1860, the day on 
which the Tories of Belfast returned some twenty 
Whigs without their consent or the nomination of their 
party? — I think that at the election in I860, a consi- 
derable number of Liberals were returned. 

7734. By the Tories? — By consent. 

7735. And without the consent of the parties nomi- 
nated ? — By the consent of those you are in the habit 
of calling the Tories. 

7736. The Liberal and Roman Catholic electors de- 
clining to take part in the proceedings? — I do not 
know that. 

7737. Was Mr. William Dunville one of the parties 
so elected? — I think so. 

7738. You had certain little difficulties you wanted 

the Government at that time to extricate you from ? 

Yes ; there were some large difficulties. 

7739. And didn't you promise the Government, with 
regard to the police force, that you would be very good 
if you got out of that scrape ?— I never heard such a 
proposal mentioned before. 

7740. Wasn’t Mr. William Dunville sent up with 
plenipotentiary powers by the Town Council of Belfast 
to the Government to intimate to them that if they 
would put £200,000 on the rates to relieve you of a 
large difficulty, the control of the police force and other 
privileges would, in consideration thereof, be conceded 
to the Government?— No; there was never any such 
thing proposed. 

7741. I-Iow did it happen, when you are so un- 
willing to give up the control of the police force now, 
that you should voluntarily propose it to an adverse 
Government then ?— I don’t think it was proposed. 

7742. If the management of the police force had 
been given up to Government, do you not think it 
highly probable that ten persons would not have been 

killed in the streets of Belfast in August last ? I cannot 

answer that question. 

.7743. Have you not been playing fast and loose 
with Government every year with regard to the police 
force ? — No. 

7744. Did it ever occur to you to reform the consti- 
tution of the police force since 1857 ? — I would like to 
know what you mean by the constitution of the police 
force. 

7745. Have there not been fifty vacancies in the 
police since 1857 ? — I cannot tell you the number of 
removals or deaths. 

7746. Did you read the report of the Commissioners 

°f * — } ( ’'d not within the last fortnight. 

7747. Did you hear the purport of it? — I do not 
remember hearing of it before that. 

7748. And were you so inattentive to your duties as 
a Town Councillor, that from 1857 to a fortnight ago 
you were not aware of the substance of an important 
commission sent to. Belfast by the Lord Lieutenant?— 

I did not think it necessary to get the book. 



Twelfth Day. 
November 26. 
John Lytle, esq. 
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7749. I suppose you have no hesitation in saying, 
that the present sectarian character of the force is the 
result of accident only? — There is no doubt that if 
Roman Catholics applied to be enrolled on the police 
force they would be admitted if qualified. 

7750. Mr. Commissioner Barry — There is no man 
refused on account of his religion ? — No. I am confirmed 
in' my belief by the fact, that no complaint was ever 
made, to my knowledge, of a man being refused in con- 
sequence of his religion. 

7751. Mr. Rea. — Do you believe that the present sec- 
tarian constitution of the police force was the result of 
accident — say yes or no? — I don’t think it is an acci- 
dent, because it cannot be an accident if the parties 
don’t apply for employment. 

7752. Would you venture to state that you don’t 
believe it to be the result of design, and deliberate 
design upon the part of the Town Council?— I have no 
reason to believe anything of the kind either as regards 
the Town Council or as regards the chief-constables, 
who select the men. 

7753. Then it is to be attributed to the accident 
that the Catholics do not apply ? — That is my convic- 
tion. 

7754. When the Roman Catholics knew they were 
exceedingly small men, couldn’t you excuse them for 
not applying?— As far as the size goes, in intercourse 
with the one and the other, I have remarked very 
little difference between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

7755. When they were conscious of their own dwarf- 
ish Celtic proportions you would excuse them applying 
since 1857, or from 1842 to 1857 ? — I do not say they 
were conscious of their smallness in size, and I don’t 
think there is much difference in that respect. I see 
small and large men of both sects. 

7756. And you know the counties of Antrim and 
Down pretty well ? — I know a little about them. 

7757. And I suppose you could easily turn out 1,000 
six-feet men on each side if they wore wanted for any 
purpose in reason ? — I think it would be difficult to get 
1,000 men six feet high there. 

7758. Did you ever know that the Royal Artillery 
got more recruits from these counties than any others ? 
— -I don’t know. 

7759. Do you know, whether they are dwarfs or 
giants, that the Roman Catholic population in Ulster at 
the last census exceeded the Protestant population and 
all denominations by 16,966 individuals? — I do not 
know the numbers. 

7760. Don’t you believe in Ulster they have a 
majority? — I could not tell the relative numbers. 

7761. Have you any idea that I am inaccurate? — I 
have no reason to suppose that you are. I think in 
the counties of Down, Antrim, and Armagh, that the 
Protestants preponderate. 

7762. Does any system, to your knowledge, prevail 
by which notice to the Roman Catholics of Ulster of 
vacancies in the police force is avoided? — I do not 
know of any such system. 

7763. If there is no such system, how can you ac- 
count for the fact that the police force of Belfast appears 
to have been recruited almost exclusively from three 
or four parishes in the county of Antrim ? — I have not 
s6en the return, therefore I cannot tell. 

7764. Did you ever hear that they are recruited 
from Gleneavy and Dundrod ? — No. I have heard you 
talking about Gleneavy and Dundrod. 

7765. The Town Council has a contract for adver- 
tising with the Northern Whig and the Belfast News- 
letter' 1 — I think so. 

7766. And when you want paving-stones or slates, 
or things of that kind, do you not direct advertisements 
to bo inserted that such articles are required? — Not 
that 1 know of. 

7767. What sort of advertisements do you insert ? — 
There are various advertisements inserted. 

7768. Can you give the Commissioners any reason 
whatever for the practice of not inserting advertise- 
ments of vacancies in the police force in the papers 
where you insert advertisements about other matters ? 
— That entirely comes under the department of the 



Police Committee, and I do not know anything about 
that. 

7769. Of which committee the Mayor is an ex- 
officio member? — Yes. 

7770. And chairman ex-officio ? — Yes. 

7771. Have you not a right then to know about it? 
— So far as that is concerned, I have. 

7772. Is the system of not advertising for constables 

adopted to prevent Roman Catholics from applying? 

I do not believe it is. 

7773. Do you think that the sectarian character of 
the force is caused by the accident of Roman Catholics 
not applying when no notice is given to them to enable 
them to apply ? — Prom an observation which I read in 
the evidence of Mr. Hughes, the Roman Catholics ap- 
pear to be against applying. 

7774. How could they have an opportunity of ap- 
plying if they get no notice? — It is a very usual thing 
to apply for situations either in the police force or 
elsewhere. I am judging from my experience. 

7775. Do you believe the statement of M'Kittrick, 
that there are no Orangemen in the force now? — I 
don’t know of any. 

7776. Don’t you believe that more than one-half of 
the police force have been at one time or other members 
of Orange lodges ? — I do not. 

7777. Did you ever try to ascertain about how many 
have been ? — No. 

7778. Have you any doubt that a considerable num- 
ber of them were Orangemen before being appointed? 
— I have no reason to doubt that a number of them 
were at one time or other in the Orange Society. 

7779. How long ago? — Years ago. 

7780. Wasn’t that found out in 1 857, and even be- 
fore ? — On reading over the evidence at the Commission, 
as far as I recollect, I think it was stated. 

7781. Would yon be inclined to take members of 
Ribbon lodges ? — I would not make a selection from 
Ribbon lodges so far as I have heard of the principles 
of those lodges ; and although I have no connexion with 
either, I would be far from putting these lodges on a 
par with the Orange Society. 

7782. Don’t you know that nothing could be more 
calculated to excite animosity and apprehension in a 
police force among the Roman Catholic population than 
thcfact of a portion having been selected from the Orange 
lodges of Ulster?— I don’t believe they are selected 
simply from their connexion with Orange lodges ; and 
I am satisfied no appointment was ever made simply 
because the candidate was an Orangeman. 1 am quite 
sure of this, from what I know of the chief-constables, 
that they would appoint no man if they knew him to 
be connected with a secret society. They would re- 
quire him to resign. 

7783. To resign the society or the office of constable? 
— They would not appoint him. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that unless he relinquished his Connexion with the 
society he would not be appointed. 

7784. That is, they would require him not to attend 
the lodge while he was a local policeman ? — He should 
not belong to a secret society. 

7785. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Then you consider 
being an Orangeman a disqualification ? — I think so. 

7786. Mr. Rea. — Do you know a man called Samuel 
Donaldson ? — No. 

7787. Do you happen to know that the parties who 
confessed themselves Orangemen in 1857 were con- 
tinued in the police force ever since? — I cannot say. 

7788. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
whether the Town Council or police committee took 
any action on that report of 1857 ? — I am not aware. 

7789. Mr. Rea. — Don’t you know r the fact of having 
been an Orangeman was a recommendation ? — I think 
the only thing considered was the efficiency of the men. 

7790. Mr. Commissioner Barry, — Then they would 
not enter into the question as to whether he had been 
an Orangeman ? — If the question came before them they 
would. 

7791. Would they deem it their duty to inquire into 
it, considering the existing state of feeling ? — I am not 
an Orangeman. 

7792. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Would there 
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any preference for a Roman Catholic or a Protestant if 
they were equally qualified 1 — I think not. 

7793. Suppose this case arises, that a man six feet 
high, a Catholic — for height is in the question — and a 
Protestant six feet high, equal in muscular proportion 
and good character, and equally fitted for the post, 
which would get the preference?— Your observation 
recalls to my recollection a circumstance in connexion 
with the appointments which I think it right to mention. 
I did not hear it from any of the members of the council 
or chief-constables, but a gentleman that I was in con- 
versation with on a recent occasion, in reference to the 
appointment of the local constableSj mentioned a cir- 
cumstance that occurred in connexion with the appoint- 
ments, where a Roman Catholic was the candidate, 
and there was a deficiency of no very material import- 
ance with respect to this man. Chief-Constable Green 
requested the committee to overlook the matter, for it 
was possible that the man would make an efficient 
officer, and the man was, appointed. 

7794. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Knowing what 
you do of the police committee since 1857, if a Catholic 



and Protestant came before them equally qualified, with Twelfth Day. 
the exception that one went to church and the other . — — 
to chapel, and there was only one place to be filled, who November 25. 
would get it? — The way I would answer that question John Lytle, esq. 
is this, that from the numerous charges made from 
time to time of the exclusive character of the force, I 
believe that, under .such circumstances, it is just possi- 
ble, but of course .1 cannot know the minds of the 
committee, that the Roman Catholic would be ap- 
pointed. 

7795. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you read or 
hear the evidence of Mr. Black, the Chairman of the 
Police Committee, when he stated that if it happened 
that by any turn of circumstances the religious propor- 
tions of the police force were reversed, and the majority 
— 155 — came to be Catholics and only five Protestants, 
he would deem it his duty to again bring about the 
present state of things, giving the large proportion to 
the Protestants, even although he was of opinion the 
Catholics would suit as well ? — That was not the way 
I understood it. 



THIRTEENTH DAY. 



Thirteenth Day. 



Saturday, 26th November, 1864. 



November 2(>. 



The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clockj 

John Lytle, esq., Mayor of Belfast, was further cross-exanfined by Mr. Rea. John 



7796. Have you found out since last night how 
many vacancies there have been in the police force 
since 1857 ? — I did not try to find out. 

7797. After having had a night for reflection and 
inquiry, are you able to give the Commissioners any 
explanation why the clothing of the force was advertised 
for and the police themselves were not? — I cannot give 
you any information. That is the province of the 
Police Committee. 

7798. Can you tell whj’ they did not advertise for the 
heads when they advertised for the hats? — I don’t know. 

7799. Do you recollect the clothing of the police 
being furnished by Mr. Thomas Young, the Chairman 
of the Police Committee ? — I do not. 

7800. And are you not aware of the accounts being 
furnished with false headings ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We have nothing to do 
with that subject. 

7801. Mr. Rea. — Was it not more important to adver- 
tise for the men than for the clothing? — Ask me a 
proper question and I will answer it ; ask me as to facts. 

7802. Is it not the province of the Police Committee 
to advertise for men ? — I heard a' statement of the 
Chairman of the Police Committee that a notice' was 
posted. 

7803. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In the police- 
office ? — I do not know where. 

7804. Mr. Rea. — Is it not more important to ad- 
vertise for the men than the clothing ? — I do not think 
there is any importance in the question. I think that 
the Police Committee are perfectly able . to manage 
their department. 

7805. Before you were Mayor, were you a member 
of the Town Council?— I was never in the Town 
Council. 

7806. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Have you been 
Mayor two years in succession ? — Yes, at least I shall 
have been two years on the 1st of December next. 

7807. Mr. Rea. — Do. you think that in the event of 
the Corporation retaining the control of the police, there 
is any probability of their making a rule excluding 
members of the Orange Society from appointments in 
that force ? 

7808. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is a most 
extraordinary question — do not answer it. 

7809. The Mayor.— There is not a word of truth in 
the statement that there are Orangemen in the force. 
I do not believe there are any. 



7810. Mr. Rea.‘ — Don’t you know the council of Bel- 
fast are mainly elected by the votes of the Orangemen 
of Belfast? — I don’t know. I suppose they exercise 
their right the same as any other burgess, and they 
are entitled to do so. 

7811. Don’t you know it was from apprehension of 
losing the support of the Orange Society, they were 
afraid to take any -steps to carry out the recommenda - 
tions of the Royal ‘Commission of 1857 ? — The recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission were not addressed 
to the council at all. 

7812. Were not 'the recommendations worthy of the 
attention of the council? — That is auother question. 

7813. I do not say that it was not, and because it 

was not addressed to them it was to be disregarded ? 

I cannot tell what view the council took of it. 

7814. There was no complaint that you heard of 
with regard to Roman Catholics being rejected in con - 
sequence of their religion ? — I never heard of one. 

7815. ' Any complaint of the sort would have beeu 
attended to by the Town Council? — I am perfectly 
satisfied that it would. 

7816. Do you know of any instance where legitimate 
complaint was attended to or redress deuied ? — I am 
not aware of any legitimate complaint being refused 
redress. 

7817. You don’t know of anything at all in the 
practice of the Town Council that would make parties 
making- complaints hopeless of getting redress ? — I do 
not. 

7818. Do you know the Harbour Commissioners’ 
board ? — I do. 

7819. It enjoys the confidence of all classes in 
Belfast?— I believe it does. 

7820. And is not exclusively composed ? — No. 

7821. And is elected on higher qualification than the 
Town Council? — -I believe it is higher. I think the 
qualification is twofold — from shipping and property. 

7822. Do yon recollect the Harbour Commissioners 
preferring a complaint in writing that the valuations 
had been tampered with by the officers of the Town 
Council so as to affect their lists fraudulently? — I 
believe that was in 1847 or 1848. 

Mr. : Commissioner Barry. — We cannot go back to 
that. 

7823. Mr. Rea. — Don’t you believe inquiry was 
denied by the Town Council? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. —Don’t answer that. 



Lytle, esq. 
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Thirteenth Day. The Mayor . — I can give a satisfactory answer. 

November 26 7 8 24. Mr. Rea . — You said yesterday that the rate- 

ovem_er . payers should have control over the police force when 
John Lytle, esq. they paid a portion of the expense?— That is my 
opinion. 

782 5. By the ratepayers you mean the Town Coun- 
cil ? — The Town Council represents the ratepayers. 

7826. Do you say that it does here? — I do. 

7827. And always has? — Generally speaking, all 
public bodies are elected by majorities. 

7828. Is it not a fact that by this Council — that 
represents the ratepayers as you say — by the action or 
inaction of its officers, from one-third to two-thirds of 
the municipal constituency have been disfranchised 
every year from 1842 up to 1855? — I believe that is 
not the fact. From that time up to the present a great 
many did not pay their taxes to qualify them, but that 
was their own fault. 

7829. And were the collectors not appointed for the 
purpose of not collecting the taxes? — I believe they do 
their duty, both fairly and efficiently. 

7830. Do you believe that from one-third to two- 
thirds were, in round numbers, the number disqualified ? 
— I don’t believe anything of the kind. 

7831. Is it not the fact that the collectors did not 
collect the taxes before the 31st of August in each year, 
and that fromone-third to two-thirdsof the municipal con- 
stituency were disfranchised? — I cannot tell the number. 

7832. Do you not believe that I am correct in round 
numbers? — No, I do not. I will give no opinion on 
the question ; I know-nothing of it. 

7833. Do you not know that in 1849, only one-sixth 
of the burgesses of the Liberal party were left on the 
roll ? — I do not know anything of it. 

7834. Were you not in London last year when the 
subject of the valuation was gone into before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons? — I was, part of the 
time. 

7835. Was not the evidence of John Wilson read 
from the Report of the Committee of 1841 ? 

The Commissioners, after some' discussion, ruled that 
they would not allow the evidence of John Wilson to 
be read. 

7836. Is it your opinion that we have not rating 
powers sufficient to enable us to pay for the proposed 
additional police force? — Yes. 

7837. And because, in your opinion, we have not 
rating powers ample for the purpose, you think the 
lives and property of the inhabitants of Belfast ought 
to be exposed for years to come as they have been ex- 
posed for years past? Is that your opinion? — No, it 
is not. 

7838. If that be not your opinion, do you think that 
an application should be made to the Legislature to 
grant increased rating powers to the Town Council ? — 
I think if we are to have an extra force for the protec- 
tion of life and property, we are entitled to have a por- 
tion of the cost contributed out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

7839. But don’t you believe that, whether we pay the 
half or pay the whole, increased rating powers must be 
sought and obtained ? — I am not quite certain. 

7840. The rating powers of the Council are 3s. 4 d. on 
property over £20, and Is. Sd. on property under £20 ? 
— Yes. 

7841. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Does that include 
rating for all the purposes of the town ? — The police 
rate. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — My brother Commis- 
sioner and myself have determined that we will take 
evidence on the question of taxation — we shall consider 
the question in a fiscal point of view. Perhaps there 
may be some doubt as to whether it is necessary for us 
to report on the question, but we think it highly expe- 
dient that all the evidence that can be given on the 
subject should be taken at this inquiry. I don’t by any 
means say that it comes necessarily within the subject- 
matter of our report. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — We take it in order that 
here or elsewhere there may be full materials for deal- 
ing with the question, and any gentleman who has 
anything to say on the question will be heard. 



7842. Mr. Rea . — Do you recollect, Mr. Lytle, that 
in 1853 the Town Council gave up rating powers which 
they had to the extent of £5,000 a year ? —Previous to 
1853 there were three scales of rating. One of them 
was abandoned. 

7843. Was that the scale of rating on property of 
the value of £S0 and upwards ? — Yes. 

7844. And in 1853, and up till that, property of that 
description was liable to the maximum rating of 4s. 6d. ? 
— Yes. 

7845. And by the Act procured in 1853, you de- 
prived yourselves of powers to inflict a higher rate 
than 3s. in the £1 ? — I may remark that Colonel Gil- 
bert was sent down here to make inquiry as to the 
extension of the borough, and this was one of the sub- 
jects brought before him. After the report of Colonel 
Gilbert was made an Act was brought in and passed. 

7846. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T hat was the Act 
of 1853 ? — Yes. 

7847. Mr. Rea. — Now, are you sure that Colonel 
Gilbert recommended the reduction of the 4s. 6d. rate 
to 3s.? — I believe his report recommended it. 

7848. Would you be surprised to find that he never 
inquired into or reported on the question at all?— I 
would be surprised to find that. 

7849. Would you be surprised to find that a number 
of gentlemen in the Town Council occupying property, 
liable to the rate, managed to have it dealt with without 
opposition in either Lords or Commons, by introducin'' 
a Bill in the month of June for the purpose, without 
previous notice to the ratepayers ? — I believe the Bill 
was introduced on the report of Colonel Gilbert. 

7850. On motion ? — I can’t tell. 

7851. Without the ordinary notice? — Of that I am 
not certain. It was a public measure. 

7852. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — At all events it 

had the effect of freeing the higher class of property ? 

And very justlj' so. 

7853. Mr. Rea . — Suppose the 4s. 6d. rate were re- 
stored, would the Town Council then have rating powers 
sufficient to pay for the proposed increase of the police 
force ? — I hope that rate will never be re-imposed ; but, 
on the contrary, we should, I think, have a uniform rate 
of poundage— a rate which is the only just one. I 
think it is an injustice that a house valued at £20 
a year should pay only 30s., while a house at £21 
pays £3 3s. 

7854. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — S uppose the 4s. 6(7. 
rate were re-imposed, would that afford ample revenue 
for the payment of the increased police force, even to 
the maximum extent proposed ? — I don’t contemplate 
the re-imposition of the 4s. 6tf. rate. 

7855. Mr. Rea . — But don’t you know that I contem- 
plate it ? — I have heard you state so often. 

7856. Mr. Commissioner Dowse If it were again 

imposed would it add largely to the resources of the 
borough ? — It would, but I can’t say how much. It 
would add something. 

7857. Mr. Rea . — Do you not know that it would add 
£5,000 or £6,000 per annum ? — I do not believe it 
would add so much as that. 

7858. IIow much would it be — £4,000 ? — I cannot 
form an opinion. The tenement valuation of Belfast 
will show that. 

7859. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I f there was a 
uniform rate, would it increase your resources ? — That 
would depend on the amount. 

7860. Suppose it was compounded of two rates — 3s. 
id. and 2s. 10<7. ? — At the present moment I could not 
give you the proportions of the valuations under and 
the valuation over twenty pounds. But it would be 
easy to ascertain that. 

7861. Mr. Commissioner Barry Is there any other 

borough where there is a differential rate ? — There is no 
other borough in the United Kingdom where it exists. 

7862. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I suppose when 
they build houses in Belfast they take care to build 
them under the value of £20 ? — They build such houses 
as will bring in the largest amount of return for the 
expenditure. Houses under £20 are more profitable 
than houses above it. 

7863. On the 3rd of January, 1851, it was resolved 
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by tlie council that the present scales of rating should 
be abolished, and that a uniform rate of poundage should 
be levied on all property in the borough. Were you 
present when that resolution was passed ? — I am not 
sure whether I was present on that occasion or not. 

7864. Supposing the Commissioners recommended 
the equalization of the rate — in other words, the 
doubling of the Is. Od. rate — would that give you 
ample means to pay the increased police force to the 
utmost extent proposed ? — It would increase the income 
very considerably. 

7865. How much would doubling the rate on houses 
under the value of £20 produce. Would it not produce 
£10,000 ? — If I had the valuation before me I could 
tell you. 

7866. Give me your opinion in round numbers? — I 
cannot tell you without the valuation. 

7867. Then you are decidedly of opinion, Mr. Lytle, 
that if increased rating powers are required they should 
be obtained by a uniform three-shilling rate? — I am 
decidedly of opinion that it should be a uniform pound- 

7868. And that it should apply to the- water-rate as 
well as the police-rate ? — Ye3. There is an exception, 
however, as regards the water-rate. Warehouses should 
not contribute so much to the water-rate, because they 
do not consume so much water as dwelling-houses. 

7869. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is there a distinc- 
tion here between the domestic and public water-rate ? 
— There is not, but there is a warehouse water-rate. 

7870. Mr. Rea. — I believe that the majority of the 
council are all in favour of a qualified three-shilling 
rate for police purposes ? — Many of them are. 

7871. More than three-fourths of them? — I cannot 
tell the relative numbers. 

7872. I wish to know their opinion ? — I have stated 
distinctly that my opinion is in favour of a uniform 
poundage rate, which would depend on the amount 
required. 

7873. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A uniform rate is 
what you want? — Yes. 

7874. Mr. Rea. — The result of that would be that 
the better classes would be paying no more than they 
do, but the lower classes would be taxed ? — The owners 
of small house property would not have so large an 
income; but I do not believe that the occupiers would 
have to pay more. No doubt you could raise the 
amount of taxation if you raise the rate high enough, 
and the people are able to pay it. 

7875. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would the effect 
of imposing an equal rate on all property be to increase 
or diminish the resources of the borough ? — I have not 
the figures before me to express an opinion. 

7876. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Take it at the 
proposed maximum rate of 3s. ? — I have made the cal- 
culation on a former occasion, but I do not remember 
the figures. I am sure that I have not the documents 
now. 

7877. Mr. Rea. — You propose a maximum rate of 
3s. in the pound? — I fix no amount. 

7878. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You are in favour 
of a uniform rate, the amount to depend on the sum 
required to be levied ? — Certainly ; as a matter of. course 
there must be a maximum, but I cannot say what that 
maximum should be. As far as I recollect a uniform 
poundage rate of 2s. 2d. or 2s. 3 d. would be ample to 
raise the amount which we require. 

7879. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think that 
a maximum rate of 2s. 2d. would be sufficient ? — I am 
not in a position to give a decided opinion. 

7880. Mr. Rea. — You are paying 3s. now ? — Yes ; on 
part of my property. 

7881. If this change took place you would not pay 
more than 2s. 2d.? — I am the owner of some small 
house property, for which I pay only Is. 6d. 

7882. Under the Act of 1853 you were paying 4s. 
6d. ? — I was on two or three of the premises that I hold. 

7883. Before you made up your mind to receive that 
deputation of the ship-carpenters in the Town-hall, you 
had communication with several parties with respect to 
the propriety of doing so ? — I had only a conversation 
with Mr. Orme. 



7884. Do you know the Rev. Hugh Hanna ? — I do. Thirteenth Day. 

7885. Do you know Charles Ward? — Ido. _ 

7886. Prom whom did the first suggestion come to you November 26 . 
with regard to this deputation of ship-carpenters waiting j 0 ] ln Lytle, esq. 
upon you at the Town-hall or anywhere else ? — There 

was no suggestion came to me at all. 

7887. Then it was Mr. Orme asked you if you would 
receive them? — He did not. I said that two men 
spoke to me in the street and asked me to receive a 
deputation from the ship-carpenters. 

7888. And who were they? — I don’t know them at 
all. 

7889. How long before you received the deputation 
was that? — The day previous. On Thursday. The 
deputation was received. on Friday morning. 

7890. Between that period and the period you re- 
ceived them had you any communication with any 
other Magistrate on the subject?— I had not. 

7891. Did you not speak to Mr. Lyons or Mr. 

O’Donnell about it? — Not ou that subject. Of course I 
may have had a conversation with them on other sub- 
jects, but not on that. 

7892. Now were you aware that the general body of 
ship-carpenters were on strike at the time you proposed 
to receive the deputation ? — I know they were out of 



7893. Do you mean that their employer was not able 
to pay them ? — I am perfectly sure lie was able to pay 
them. 

7S94. Don’t you know they were on strike as well as 
you are sitting there ? — I know they had not returned 
to their work on Thursday morning, for I had received 
information to that effect. 

7895. Don’t you know they were on strike? — Not in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

7896. Do you know that the meaning of being on 
strike against a number of tradesmen is that they are in 
conspiracy against the laws of their country? — I have 
some idea of what a strike is. 

7897. And don’t you know it is combining to leave 
their work without giving proper notice ? — What I have 
always understood as a strike is this, where a difference 
arose between the employer and the employed. 

7898. And was there not a difference of that descrip- 
tion here when they refused to work because their 
employer refused to dismiss his Roman Catholic work- 
men ? Was it not because lie declined to dismiss the 
Roman Catholics in that dockyard that the Protestants 
declined to work ? — I did not hear that. 

7899. Was it not as notorious that they left their 
work in order to compel their employers to dismiss 
their Roman Catholic workmen as that they did leave 
their work? — It was notorious they would not work 
with them in consequence of some suspicious circum- 
stances which had arisen. 

7900. What were those suspicious circumstances? — 
I referred to them. I had heard from those two men 
that some two or three of their body had been arrested. 

7901. On charges of murder and assault with intent 
to murder? — I don’t know the charges. 

7902. Had you any reason to doubt that those men 
were arrested for having fired at a number of Roman 
Catholics, called navvies, with intent to kill ? — I don’t 
know what the charges against them were. 

7903. Do you believe they did so ?— Whether they 
were navvies or not I cannot tell you. 

7904. Don’t you, as a Magistrate, consider that 
upwards of 100 of the ship carpenters ought to have 
been arrested on charges of murder and assault, with 
intent to murder ? — I do not know the charges. 

7905. Have you any reason to doubt that every man 
who fired at the Roman Catholics fired at them with 
intent to kill? — I do not know what the informations 
were. I know they must have been arrested on some 
offence, but what the offence was I cannot tell you. 

7906. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Some offence con- 
nected with the riots? — Certainly. 

7907. Mr. Rea. — Did you not know, as a Magistrate, 
that upwards of 100 ship-carpenters had been arrested 
on some such charge ? — I had no means of forming an 
opinion on the question. 

7908. Did you not know it in the same way that you 
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knew everything else, from uncontradicted statements ? 
—No. 

7909. At any rate yon are innocent of having taken a 
part in any of the proceedings to lead to the arrests? — Yes. 

7910. Did you not believe that there were a hundred 
and more engaged in the attack on the poor creatures 
that were struggling in the mud for their lives? — I 
think there were more than a hundred. 

7911. And I suppose that you nearly fainted in the 
street when you heard that two or three out of a 
hundred murderers had been arrested? — I am not so 
easily frightened. 

7912. I suppose I need not charge you with being 
the Magistrate who received the informations? — I had 
nothing to do with it or with making the arrests. 

7913. Possibly, if you had used vigilance and activity, 
having the local police under your command, you 
might have made two or three dozen of arrests? — I do 
not think the local police had any information about 
the riot at the dock. They were not there. 

7914. Did youever express any regret that two or 
three of those persons had been arrested? — No. 

7915. Did you intimate to the deputation that you 
would endeavour to prevent any other arrest being 
made out of their body ? — Certainly not. 

79 1G. Did you consider it to be consistent with your 
duty as chief Magistrate of Belfast, to receive or consent 
to receive a deputation of a large body who were ad- 
mittedly engaged in the commission of an illegal act, 
the act of combining to leave their work for any pur- 
pose? — I believe that I discharged my duty in en- 
deavouring to do the best I could to alleviate the excited 
feeling which existed in Belfast. 

7917. Did you not know that they were guilty of 
an offence against the combination laws? — No, I know 
that their employer spoke to me in the street and 
made no complaint against them. He gave them the 
highest character which it was possible for an employer 
to give his workmen. 

7918. Did you not suspect at that time, that having 
left their work they were guilty of an offence against 
the combination laws? — There was no charge made 
against them by their employer. 

7919. Is it your opinion that the offence cannot be 
committed without the consent of the employer? — My 
idea is, that if they left their work without notice, he 
had a charge against them, but I would not investigate 
a charge unless it was brought before me. 

7920. You know they had left their work? — I did, 
but I did not know that it was without the consent of 
their employer. 

7921. Did he tell you that they had not given the 
proper notice ?— No. I believe that I was doing a public 
service on the occasion. 

7922. Did not Mr. Ormc decline to be a party to the 
proceeding ?— Yes, he declined to be present. 

7923. Did lie inform you that Mr. O’Donnell had also 
declined? — No, Mr. O’Donnell was not asked. 

7924. You received the deputation in what is called 
the chair of state? — I was- in the chair. 

7925. In the Town-hall ? — Yes. 

7926. How many were present there connected with 

the deputation? — I think about a dozen. There were 
a good many there besides. 

7927. Were there any Christian ministers there? — 

I think ministers came there after I had received them. 
After I had disposed of my part of the business. 

7928. Who were the ministers ?— Mr. Hanna, I think, 
was there. There had been several peace meetings 
held in the town, and Mr. Hanna had taken a consi- 
derable part in them, to induce the ship-carpenters 
and other parties to return to their peaceable habits. 

7929. Mr. Commissioner Barry Then it was in 

connexion with the peace meetings that he appeared 
before you ?— Yes. 

<930. Did you intimate to the deputation that yoii 
would do your best to prevontany further proceedings? 
—I think that-I observed that the News-Letter had, on 
the following morning, a fair report of the proceedings. 

I said that 1 hoped- that there would be no more arrests ; 
meaning thereby, that I hoped that none of them were 
worthy or deserving of it. 



7931. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there a 
reporter present ? — There were several. 

7932. Was it a public meeting? — Yes. 

7933. How did the reporters know of it? — I think 
that there was an announcement in some of the morn- 
ing papers. 

7934. That you were to receive the deputation?— 
Yes. 

7935. And anybody might have gone there?— Yes. 
793G. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did you get a 

copy of the memorial before it was read to you ? No. 

7937. But it was read to you in the Town-hall?— 
Yes. I had to wait for nearly an hour before the 
memorial was ready. 

7938. Did you present the memorial to the Magis- 
trates? — Yes, I took it up to the police court. 

7939. How many Magistrates were present when 
you presented it ? — 1 do not remember. I think there 
were five or six. 

7940. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there any 
reference to an amnesty? — No, that was proposed by 
the peace committee. 

7941. But you did not make or receive a proposal 
about an amnesty? — Certainly not. 

7942. You did not treat the parties in Belfast as if 
they were belligerents with belligerent rights, the 
Government being a mere nullity ? — Certainly not. I 
proposed no amnesty whatever. 

Mr. Peter Keegan. — Neither did the peace committee, 
as stated by the Mayor. 

The Mayor. — I have merely stated what I heard. 
Mr. Keegan. — I visited both ship-carpenters and 
navvies in company with others, and we made no such 
proposal to either party. 

The Mayor. — What I have said about the supposed 
amnesty I give as a report. 

Mr. Keegan. — What we proposed was, that if one 
party would not attack the other that other would 
not attack them. That is the kind of amnesty we pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Rea read the memorial as published in the 
Belfast News-Letter. (See Appendix.) 

7943. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Is that the me- 

morial that was presented to you? — Yes. 

7944. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You had no notion 
before that of the contents of the document ? — Certainly 
not. 

7945. Mr. Rea. — But you had a notion of it after 
you heard it read ? — Yes. 

7946. Did you then decline to receive it? — No. 

7947. Did you not know that the workmen on the 
Queen’s Island, at M'Lean’s shipyard and Coates’ iron 
foundry, had fired at the navvies in the mud ? — I had 
read a good deal about it in the newspapers, but I 
knew nothing about it. 

7948. Did you not know when the first three lines 
of that memorial were read to you, that you were 
receiving a deputation from the workers at M ‘Lean’s 
shipyard and Coates’ iron foundry? — Yes, but on a 
totally different occasion. That was a month after the 
riots. 

7949. Did you not know that the Magistrates had 
done nothing but what was usual on such occasions? — 
If you will read my report you will see that I said so. 

7950. Do you know any instance of a Magistrate 
receiving informations declining to allow an adjourn- 
ment on an attorney requesting it? — That is a question 
which I cannot answer. 

7951. Do you not know that the reason why so 
many parties were committed was that the attorneys 
considered it expedient to reserve their defencesfor the 
assizes? — That question assumes that there was haste 
in committing them. I do not agree with that. On 
the contrary, I think that there was no undue haste. 
My object was to explain to the men that the Magis- 
trates had done everything properly. 

7952. Mr. Rea read the reply of the Mayor to the 
deputation of ship-carpenters from the Belfast Neios- 
Letter of the 17th of September, 1864. (See Appendix.) 

7953. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is that report sub- 
stantially correct? — Yes. 

7954. Mr. Rea. — Why did you make any such 
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promise as that you hoped no more would be arrested ? 

X believed as a month had elapsed from the time 

of the riots, that if any more of them had been guilty 
of any overtacts they would have been brought to justice ; 
and, iu consequence, I did feel justified in supposing 
that no more than three had been implicated. 

7955. Was your happiuess ecstatic, positive, com- 
parative, or superlative ? — Comparative. 

7956. Was it terrestrial or celestial ? — I say it was 
comparative. 

7957. Had you ever a brother? — I had two or three. 

7958. The ship-carpenters did not shoot them ? — No. 

7959. Nor kill them with adzes ? — No. 

7 960. If you had been a brother of Neal Fagan at 
that particular time when you felt so delighted at 
receiving this deputation, do you think you would 
have been as happy as you were, supposing you had 
received a deputation from the murderers of your 
brother ? — If I had lost a relative I am sure I would 
have felt no happiness whatever. 

7961. But you did feel happy that, after the lapse of 
a mouth, of all this mob of a hundred murderers, only 
three had been brought to justice? — You will observe 
my object all through was to induce these people to 
return to their work, as I considered it one of the best 
things that could have happened. 

7962. Were you aware that Mr. Maxwell Hamilton, 
the Crown Solicitor, had been in town with several of 
his assistants? — I knew he was in town. 

7963. Was he not sent down for the purpose of 
bringing to justice as many as possible conuected with 
the riots? — Ilis object in coming down, so far as I 
understand, was to go through the informations that 
had been taken. 

7964. Was this the way in which the Mayor of Belfast 
thought it his duty to aid the Crown Solicitor in the 
prosecution of felons by publicly expressing his happi- 
ness to men who ought to have been arrested, or who 
ought to have been witnesses, that they had not been 
brought to justice. Bo you consider it consistent with 
your duty as chief Magistrate to express your happiuess 
that upwards of 100 felons had escaped justice ? — I was 
not aware of any such circumstance as 100 felons having 
escaped j ustice, andcould have no happiness in the matter. 

7965. Don’t you know that every man on Thomp- 
son’s Bank taking part in the crowd was by his presence 
a felon ? — I had the assurance of these men that they 
were not guilty. 

7966. Do you mean to say that you do not believe 
that any man who was present on Thompson’s Bank, 
taking part with the crowd, was guilty of murder, and 
that some of those from whom you received the deputa- 
tion were there ? — I had the assurance that those men 
who had been arrested were not guilty. 

7967. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — And you dealt with 
them on that assurance? — Yes. 

7968. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You had no reason 
to believe that the body whom the deputation repre- 
sented were on Thompson’s Bank? — I had no such 
suspicion. I know that Messrs. Ilarland and Wolft’ 
have 1,400 or 1,500 men employed in their establish- 
ment, and that other establishments employ a larger 
number, and out of so large a number I saw no reason 
to doubt the statement. 

7969. Mr. Rea.— Did it occur to you to say a word 
iu favour of the Roman Catholics in the yard, and to 
say that if they had given information they had done 
no more than the duty which they owed to society ? 
—I think I spoke in favour of the Roman Catholics 
m the yard as you will discover from my observations. 

7970. Did you vindicate the right of every subject 
to give information of a felony committed within his 
knowledge?— I may remark that the observations 
which I made were altogether unpremeditated. 

7971. Why did you not tell the ship-carpenters that 
it was their duty and that of every other person to give 
information ? — I might have said a great many things 
if I had had time to consider them. 

7972. Was it your purpose to discourage parties who 
had knowledge from giving information to the Crown ? 
—Certainly not. 

7973. Did you think it right to give the ship-car- 



penters information that you would lay this memorial Thikteentu Dav. 

before the Magistrates? — I thought it my duty to do so. 

As I told you I had an object in view in all I stated, November 26 . 
and that was to endeavour to get those men to return j 0 lm LytlcTesq 
to their work. 

7974. Did you make any effort to procure informa- 
tion of the parties who ought to have been arrested on 
Thompson’s Bank ?— Certainly not. That is the duty 
of the police. 

7975. From the time you received the deputation at 
the Town-hall up to the present, did you make any 
attempt to have any of the ship-carpenters arrested for 
that transaction ? — The police and constabulary had 
instructions to have any person arrested who was 
guilty either for transactions at the docks or elsewhere. 

7976. Were you active in bringing to justice the 
parties who were at M'Connell’s funeral ? — I have given 
no special instructions about it. 

7977. Do you happen to know that parties fired bul- 
lets into the establishment of Mr. Hughes with intent 
to kill ? — I do not, 

7978. And do you not know that they fired bullets 
into the drawing-room of Mr. Dickson in High-street ? 

— I do not. 

7979. Do you know that they fired a volley of shots 
in Castle-place ? — I heard that they fired several 
volleys. 

7980. You don’t mean to say that they did not com- 
mit those outrages within the jurisdiction of the Muni- 
cipal Police? — No. 

7981. You came from Harrogate to do your duty as 
chief Magistrate of the town ? — Yes. 

7982. For what length of time was the procession iu 
your view ou the day of the funeral ? — I think about 
five or six minutes. It was in my view from the time 
it left the bridge until it got to Fisherwick-place. 

7983. Did you walk beside it? — No ; behind it. 

7984. Did you see the hearse? — No. 

7985. Did you know the driver ? — No. 

7986. Do you know the owner of the horses ? — No. 

7987. How many parties did you see taking part iu 
the procession that you knew ? — Not one. 

7988. How long after was it before you ascertained 
that Mr. Lyons had given directions to the local police 
to find out as many men as they could who had taken 
part in the procession, and to have them brought up to 
the police court ? — I am not quite sure that I heard it 
at all. 

7989. Did Mr. M'Kittriek ever speak to you about 
it ? — There were instructions to the police with regard 
to the mobs who assembled on the 8th and 9 th, to find 
out as many of them as they could. 

7990. Did M'Kittrick ever speak to you about the 
instructions that he got from Mr. Lyons? — I am not 
quite certain whether he did or not. 

7991. Were you aware that the procession became 
illegal from the time when shots were fired? — Both 
Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green had a conversation with 
me about that funeral, and I directed them to find 
out as many of the parties as they could ; and I have 
since found that they were not able to identify any of 
them. 

7992. Did you ever suggest to them to find out the 
driver of the hearse? — 1 did not. I did not suggest 
any particular course. 

7993. Now don’t you kuow very well, that if proper 
inquiries had been made for the driver of the hearse, 
a number of parties taking part iu that illegal proces- 
sion could have been found out ? — Perhaps they might. 

7994. Has there been a single party in that proces- 
sion brought to justice? — I have never heard of it. 

7995. Considering the publicity of the proceeding, do 
you think — and after the admission of that extraordinary 
fact, that out of an illegal procession of 3,000 or 4,000 
people marching through the principal streets of Belfast, 
not one single individual has been brought to justice — 
that the Roman Catholic population of Belfast have not 
great reason to be dissatisfied with the administration 
of justice by the Mayor and the other Magistrates of 
Belfast ? — I do not think they have. As regards my- 
self I have shown no partiality for one sect more than 
another. I should feel it beneath me, as a man and a 

2 C 2 
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Magistrate to do so ; and I feel persuaded that if the 
question were put to any Roman Catholic in Belfast, I 
could anticipate his answer, and I have the same 
feeling as regards the conduct of the other Magistrates 
in administering justice fairly and impartially. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

7996. I believe you are ex-officio Chairman of the 
Police Committee? — I am ex-officio Chairman of all the 
committees. 

7997. Have you had an opportunity of seeing how 
the Police Committee conduct their business?— I have 
not attended the Police Committee. 

7998. Do you know, or have you any reason to be- 
lieve, that there are Orangemen in the Belfast Police 
Force? — I do not believe there are. 

7999. Do you believe that the Police Committee 
appoint the men because they are Protestants? — I 
think that they put the question of religion entirely 
out of view in making the appointments. 

8000. Have you ever heard a complaint as to the 
vacancies not being advertised for? — No. I have so 
seldom attended the Police Committee, that I do not 
know anything of the appointments until the men 
come before me to bo sworn. 

8001. Are you aware that the Police Committee 
ptirsuo the same course as the constabulary force do 
in procuring recruits ? — I do not know what the con- 
stabulary force do. 

8002. Are you not aware that there are no advertise- 
ments for any men when they are wanted for the con- 
stabulary?— I hare never seen any. 

8003. Are you not aware that the Harbour Commis- 
sioners pursue the same course? — I have never known 
it otherwise. 

■Sub-Inspector Harveij . — The candidates are recom- 
mended by the officers to the County Inspector in the 
constabulary. 

8004. You joined in the resolution of the Magistrates 
of the 1st of September? — Yes. 

8005. I presume that you were not aware when that 
resolution was passed, that information had been given 
to Mr. Orme at five o’clock — before the effigy was 
burned? — Yes ; I was aware of it before that resolution 
passed. 

8006. The burning of the effigy did not occur till 
nine?— It occurred to me that, with the arrangements 
which must have been made, the contemplated proceed- 
ings might have been sooner known. 

8007. Aro you aware that one of the constabulary in 

Bradbury-placo had made inquiry during the day ? I 



8008. And, being aware of that, would yon not 
modify your resolution ? — I would not withdraw the 
expression of surprise, for there must have been pre- 
meditation to gather such a large crowd as there was. 

8009. But although you approved of that resolution 
there was no intention to convey a vote of censure?— 
Not at all ; and I may mention to you, in passing the 
resolution, that no censure was passed on Mr. M‘Kit- 
trick or Mr. Rankin, for we conceived it was the duty 
of the parties on the spot to give the information to their 
officers. 

8010. Are you aware that there are two police bar- 
racks in the immediate neighbourhood? — About 400 
or 500 yards off. 

Mi-. Commissioner Barky. — As far as the resolution 
goes, it reflects equally upon the constabulary and the 
local force. 

Mr. Dinnen. — It should reflect more upon the consta- 
bulary. 

8011. Have you any reason to know how that reso- 
lution was suppressed when the others were published? 
—It was thought not advisable to publish that resolu- 
tion at the time. 

8012. Was there ever a copy of it sent to the head 
of the constabulary and the local force ? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

8013. Did you ever see any inefficiency in the dis- 
charge of their duty by the locals? — I never did. I 
consider them most efficient. 

8014. In case you consider it necessary to have a 
change in the force, would you consider the local force 
should be still preserved? — Yes. 

8015. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is, you see 
no reason why any of these 160 eligible should not be 
appointed ? — I think they should be employed. In my 
opinion — and I have seen and know a good deal about 
the police forces in the kingdom — the Belfast force will 
compare favourably with any other force in the king- 
dom, taking numbers into consideration. 

8016. Mr. Dinnen. — The town is divided into beats? 1 
— Y es. 

S017. And it is the duty of each man to attend to 
his beat ? — Yes. 

8018. Is it the duty of two policemen to walk toge- 
ther?— Yes. 

8019. Is it usual to put two men on the same beat? 
— Sometimes it is. 

8020. That is called doubling the patrol ? — Yes. 

8021. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it against the 
rule of the police force for a constable to select his 
own companion on such occasions ? — They have no such 
privilege. 



Doctor Henry Murney handed in a return of the casualties which occurred in Belfast during the riots. 
(See Appendix.) 



8022. The general result is, that the most injuries in 
the first week were inflicted on Friday ; on Monday, the 
15th, there were thirty-two; on Tuesday, the 16th, 
ninety-four ; on Wednesday, the 17th, sixty-five. The 
injuries greatly diminished after the 17th. 

8023. Mr. Commissioner Barry — From what is that 
return compiled ?— It is compiled from information pro- 
cured from the medical practitioners and from the hos- 
pitals. I gave my evidence on Friday from general 
information. I have since procured a detailed account 
of what was done ; the first information that I had of 
the burning of the effigy on the 8th, and of the funeral 
on Tuesday, was on Wednesday, in the middle of the 
day, at the police court. Mr. Orme and I made arrange- 
ments on that day. I was unable to be present on 
Wednesday afternoon ; I was out of town. 

8024. From a professional engagement ? — Yes. On 
Thursday evening, when I arrived at my house, I re- 
quested M'Kittrick to go to Sandy-row, and told him 
that if any disturbances took place that night to send 
for me. My residence is within a few hundred yards of 
that locality. I was not sent for. On Friday morning, 
at six o’clock, Mr. Orme called on me ; he had been 
up all night, and he was then completely worn out, and 
he requested of mo to go out and take charge of the 
constabulary for him. For some little time I did so ; 



and while he was there I received information that the 
Bankmore Penitentiary had been a second time attacked, 
that the glass and sashes had been broken. I had not a 
sufficient force of constabulary to go there at once, but 
I stated that I should go there during the day. I re- 
mained out all the morning. During the day I was at 
the Petty Sessions Court. In the afternoon I was with 
Mr. Orme. I called on Doctor Dorrian and the Bishop, 
and requested that the clergymen should be directed to 
use their influence with the people in the Pound and 
other districts. Laterin the evening, wlienl wasatAlbert- 
crescent barrack with Mr. Orme and Mr. Verner, another 
Magistrate and two of the Catholic curates came up 
and walked through the Pound district. We, Mr. 
Orme and I, and they used our influence so far as 
we could with the people to act peaceably. I was up 
all that night at the Pound district, and except that a 
few crowds of people collected occasionally, there was no 
disturbance or breach of the peace. A few words spoken 
to them induced them to go out of the street. There 
was no disturbance in that district on Saturday, or 
Sunday, or Monday. When I was coming from the 
Petty Sessions Court I heard about the navvies. I saw 
them in Arthur-street, and immediately went up to 
the court-house, as stated by Mr. Lyons, expecting that 
I would find some of the constabulary there. There 
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was not a force present, but Mr. Lyons proposed to go 
for the constabulary. I was under the impression that 
the navvies were going to ’the docks to their work, and 
when in centre of the town afterwards, though I in- 
quired, I could never get any information as to the 
direction they had taken. I was out that afternoon, 
and all that night, in the Pound district, and in the 
neighbourhood of Christ Church. Various crowds col- 
lected, but there was no breach of the peace at that 
station while I was there. On Tuesday I was in charge 
of the same district, and there was no disturbance. In 
the evening Mr. Orine, who was stationed at Christ 
Church, was called away with some constabulary, as 
there was rioting, I believe, in North-street, or some 
other district of the town. I had then charge of the 
two districts. A large mob, consisting, I suppose, of 
S00 men, came down from the district of Durham-street 
and the Boyne Bridge, towards the Pound district. Mr. 
Garroway was the sub-inspector with me ; and I was 
anxious not to permit them to go into the Pound district. 
I was obliged, in the first instance, to desire Mr. 
Garroway to order his men to fix their bayonets and 
charge the mob. However, that had no effect on the 
parties, and I directed him to load with ball cartridge. 
I read the Riot Act, and after some little time the mob 
dispersed. 

8025. Mr. Commissioner Barry Did you make 

any arrests ? — I did not. I had not men enough. I 
had at the time only twenty men, and I did not con- 
sider it expedient with the number and class of the 
mob that I had to deal with at the time. I was out all 
the afternoon and night on the Wednesday, and nothing 
particular occurred ; and on Thursday, on going up to 
the locality where I was usually stationed, I found that 
the usual number of men had not been sent down to 
that station, and I went down to Albert-crescent 
barrack to know why it had not been done. While I 
was there asking one of the men about it, the Mayor 
came up, as he stated yesterday. I believe that stones 
were thrown at him while he was going through that 
district. The usual custom of the men was to go out 
and take their station with the Magistrate, and it ap- 
peared that no provision had been made for relieving 
the Magistrate that was with them. There was not a 
sufficient number to do that. Nothing further of im- 
portance occurred on Thursday night. I was out on 
Friday, and also on Saturday. I have already men- 
tioned the arrangement with respect to the funerals. 
The Mayor stated yesterday, I believe substantially, 
that the committee were unanimously of opinion that the 
present force should form an integral part of the new 
force to be appointed. Such may be the Mayor’s opinion, 
but such is not mine. I slated, not only to the Magis- 
trates at the meeting, but also at the deputation to Sir 
Thomas Larcom, that the Commissioner of Police should 
have the responsibility, and that he should not be in- 
terfered with in the nomination of the men. If he 
found good and proper men in the present force he 
might engage them, but that he should not be com- 
pelled to take the present force. In the first place it 
would be a serious interference with his privilege, 
and with the responsibility which should rest upon his 
shoulders ; and it would deprive a large portion of the 
public of that confidence which they should have in 
that force. 

8026. You differ from the Mayor in your view? — Yes. 

8027. I observe that in the three days, the 15th, 
16th, and 17tli, the wounded amounted to no less than 
191 ?— ' Yes. 

8028. And that out of those, seventy-six were gun- 
shot wounds? — Yes; seventy-six. 

8029. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You also state a 
matter of very serious importance, that is, that the in- 
juries are not confined to the infliction of wounds, but 
that people of delicate constitutions have been seriously 
injured mentally? — There is no doubt of it. 

8030. In point of fact, the injury to the population 
is not confined to the wounds inflicted ? — Certainly not. 

8031 . There is one case of mania, from fright ?- -Y es. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exliam. 

8032. I understand you to say that as one of the 



committee of five, you are of opinion, that the town 
should pay for the 400 police? — I think the town re- 
quires 400, and that being a matter of necessity, it is a 
secondary consideration from what quarter they are to 
be paid. 

8033. You are the owner of property within the 
rateable district of the borough ? — I am. 

8034. To what amount ? — Well the property amounts 
to about £300 a year ; but my father and my brother 
also have property, a good deal of property. 

8035. And you express the opinion of your father ? 
— Yes. 

8036. Is that property situated within the borough 
of Belfast proper?— Yes. 

8037. In what wards ? — In different wards. 

8038. Am I to understand you to mean that you pay 
borough rates ? — Yes. 

8039. You heard it stated yesterday that of the Ma- 
gistrates in Belfast, thirteen are Liberal and nine Con- 
servative ? — I really cannot tell you. I never looked 
over the list with a view to know what their political 
opinions might be. 

8040. Is it your opinion that the Magistrates of 
Belfast enjoy the confidence of the public ? — So far as 
I know I believe they enjoy the confidence of the 
public. 

8041. Do you think it desirable to abolish the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates of Belfast, and to hand 
it over to two paid Magistrates? — I was asked that 
question on yesterday week, and I felt rather disinclined 
to give an answer to it. I have not given the matter 
much consideration ; but I believe that, although the 
Magistrates enjoy the confidence of the public, it 
would be desirable that the magisterial duties should 
be performed exclusively by paid Magistrates selected 
by the Government. 

8042. Would you deprive them of jurisdiction within 
the borough ? — I said on yesterday week that it would 
produce uniformity of decision ; but I do not think it 
would be desirable to withdraw from the unpaid Magis- 
trates the privilege or authority of attending the Petty 
Sessions Court as they do at present. 

8043. Do you consider that the force of 400 men, the 
number mentioned in the resolution of the Magistrates, 
should be exclusive of the constabulary paid by the 
Government? — I think they should be exclusive of the 
constabulary, because the constabulary have several 
country duties to perform independently of a police 
force. They are intrusted with the superintendence of 
public-houses and spirit licences, and they have to 
attend at Quarter Sessions; and I think their county 
duties are sufficient, irrespectively of taking charge 
of the peace of the town. 

8044. Am I to understand that it is your view that 
a force of 400 police is desirable ? — I do. 

8045. I considered that 400 would be requisite ? — 
I said on yesterday week that the outlying districts 
were imperfectly watched. The men have fifteen hours’ 
duty, and it is impossible for any man under those 
circumstances to attend to the work or duty of his 
district properly ; he must be over-fatigued. 

8046. Mr. Dinnen. — Do you think it judicious to 
extend the area of watching? — Yes, and to diminish 
the extent of the beat. 

8047. Mr. Exliam. — Do you know the extent of 
Cork ? — I do not. 

8048. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know 
whether there is a Pound or Sandy-row in Cork ? — No ; 
but I am told there is a dreadful mob there. 

8049. Mr. Exliam. — Do you know anything of the 
extent of the Dublin districts ? — I do. 

8050. Do you know that it extends to Blackrock and 
to Kingstown? — Yes, and I think to Dalkey. 

8051. Do you know that for the entire of the dis- 
tricts there arc only 1,080 men? — They have about 
1,100 men ; and they require them, considering the 
extent of the districts they have to watch. 

8052. Do you think that for ordinary purposes, 400 
men are requisite for Belfast? -I cannot institute a 
comparison between Dublin and Belfast ; there are no 
rival mobs there as here ; we cannot compare them. 

8053. I am asking you whether 400 men are ncces- 
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sary for ordinary purposes, and ordinary occasions? — 
I think they would be, considering the state of Belfast. 

8054. Does it enter into your consideration, that 
from the counties of Down and Antrim a large body of 
police may be made available at any moment? — I 
believe that it is a great misfortune in dealing with 
these periodical riots, and thereason why they are allowed 
to get to such a pitch is, that a good deal of time is 
spent before the police can be brought in ; our efforts 
should be directed to prevention in the first instance. 
I think that a properly organized force and a properly 
controlled force of 400 men, who would enjoy the con- 
fidence of all sects would prevent riots. 

8055. And accordingly you are of opinion that 400 
men would be sufficient on the 1 st of J uly ? — I hope they 
would ; time may prove me to be in error. It would 
be a desirable mode of making arrangements to prevent 
the occurrence of the riots. 

8056. Is it your opinion that the entire of that force 
should be paid for by the town ? — I have made some 
inquiries, and I have been informed of what I was pre- 
viously ignorant, that a certain number of the con- 
stabulary which are located in each county, are paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. In Limerick and in 
Cork, where there are large forces of constabulary, 
the half of the expense is paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and the other half is paid by the municipalities. 
I am speaking as regards the extra force in the county. 

8057. There are 119 constabulary in Cork, paid for 
by the Government? — Yes, and eighty or ninety in 
Limerick. 

8058. The population of Cork is 90,000, and that of 
Belfast is 140,000. Do you think it reasonable that 
Belfast should get a number of police in the same pro- 
portion as Cork, to be paid for by the Government ? — 
I certainly do, and therefore I advocated on yesterday 
week that the new force to be enrolled should consist of 
constabulary, and that a special Act of Parliament 
should bo obtained to enable the men to perform their 
particular duties as night watchmen ; and also, that a 
certain amount of saving would be thus obtained for 
the town ; and in addition, if any individual of the force 
acquired any local sympathies, he need not be dis- 
charged from the force, but he might be removed to 
another district and his place supplied by another 

8059. Have you considered how much 400 men 
would cost? — I cannot give you the figures. 

8060. Do you know that it costs £32.000 a year ? 

I do not know. 

8061. And in the proportion of the cost of the Dublin 
police, which is £87,000, the cost of 400 men would be 
£32,000? — About that; but I consider, in the first 
place, that we should devise means for the preservation 
of the peace of the town, and that the question of expense 
should not be the primary element of consideration. 

8062. Do you think it ought to form an element at 
all ? — Yes, but it should be secondary to the preserva- 
tion of the peace. 

8063. Do you not think that the preservation of the 
peace is an imperial duty? — I think that it is the, duty 
of the town, but as a part of the duty is done by the con- 
stabulary a proportion of the expense should bo thrown 
on the Consolidated Fund. 

8064. Do I understand you to say that the committee 
did not consider that question, but that there should 
be 400 police, and that they should be paid if necessary 
by the town ? — I saj r so again. 

8065. And do you, as a citizen, think that the town 
should be called on to pay for 400 police on the system 
of the Dublin police ?— If it was to cost £300,000, 1 
think that the peace of the town should be preserved. 

8066. If it was proved to you that hundreds of 
people come in from the rural districts and occasion 
these riots, would you still think that the town of 
Belfast should be taxed to keep up a force to prevent 
it ? — I do not believo that the parties who were guilty 
of these dissensions in the town come from the country 
districts. 

8067. Did you hear that every single man employed 
by Mr. Edwards, and working on the Bangor railway, 
came into the towu? — I did not. 



8068. Suppose it was proved that they did, and took 
part in the riots, do you think that the town of Belfast 
should be taxed to keep up a force to prevent a thin" 
of the kind happening for the future ? 

8069. — Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Dr. Murney savg 
he would be glad that the whole expense or part of it 
should be paid by the Government; but if he could not 
get it he would have the force at any cost. I 3 that 
not so? — Yes. I think it better that we should pay 
money to pay the police-rate than to pay for the county 
cess. 

8070. Mr. Exham. — This is the last resolution of the 
Committee of Magistrates on the 1st of September 
“Moved by Mr. Lyons, and seconded by Dr. Murney : 
That the attention of the Government be respectfully 
called to the state of the law in regard to party proces- 
sions in Ireland, with the view of suppressing and 
putting a stop to processions of whatever kind partaking 
of, or which can be construed or considered to partake 
of a party character, and that the same be generally 
applied and put in force.” May I ask you, is it your 
opinion that if that resolution was carried out the force 
of 400 men would still be requisite ? — I think it would 
be requisite, for some years to come. 

8071. Mr. Commissioner Baery. — For the very pur- 
pose of carrying it out ? — Certainly. If at the end often 
years it is found that we are free from these riots, that 
large force may not be required. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8072. Do you not believe that the majority of the 
Liberal Magistrates in Belfast would consider it a relief 
to be deprived of the privilege of attending at the 
Quarter Sessions? — I cannot express an opinion on 
that subject, I never asked the opinion of any Magis- 
trate on it. 

8073. Since you accepted the Commission of the 
Peace, have you not been obliged to sacrifice a consider- 
able portion of your time to your duties as a Magistrate ? 
— I have attended very frequently. 

8074. Do you not believe that two Magistrates 
sitting together would be sufficient to discharge the 
ordinary duties of a Petty Sessions Court ? — Certainly. 

8075. Do you not consider two intelligent Magis- 
trates better than three or five or seven ? As a rule, 

yes. 

8076. Do you recollect when the business of the 
police court was done by Mr. Coulson, the police super- 
intendent, and Mr. Moloney? — Yes; I recollect when 
they presided. 

8077. At that period do you recollect that the Magis- 
trates left the entire duties to Mr. Coulson and Mr. 
Moloney ? — I paid no attention to who attended or who 
absented himself. 

807S. Do you not know that if Mr. Lyons volun- 
tarily declined attending, the Liberal Magistrates, as a 
rule, would be exceedingly glad to follow his example, 
and leave the business to be done by the stipendiary 
Magistrates ? — I do not know what either the Liberal 
or Conservative Magistrates would do. 

8079. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You do not know 
any man’s opinion except your own ? — No. 

8080. And you have given that? — Yes. 

8081. Mr. Rea — It has been stated that Mr. Bushel, 
who resides in Belfast, does not attend frequently at the 
police court ? — I am not awmre that the statement has 
been made, but I know that he does not frequently 
attend at the court. 

8082. Is it not the principal portion of the duty of a 
Magistrate ministerial, such as issuing summons, war- 
rants, and things of that kind ? — Yes. 

8083. But the business in the open court is judicial ? 
— Yes. 

8084. Do you not know that it is impossible for a 
Magistrate living in Belfast to avoid knowing, from the 
newspapers and from other statements, many of the 
facts connected with cases which are brought before 
them ? — Frequently they cannot avoid knowing the 
features of the case. 

8085. Have you frequently been solicited to attend 
at the police court to prevent injustice? — If ever I was 
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solicited on such terms I invariably refused to attend. 
I have been solicited, when as a rule I have absented 
myself. I never would hear them when parties wished 
to give me an ex-parte view of a case. I said if I 
hear an ex-parte view I shall not go, or if I go I shall 
not express an opinion. 

8086. Do you not know that the feeling from which 
that solicitation originated arose from the fact of Mr. 
Lyons’ excessive attendance at the police court? — I 
know nothing of the kind. 

8087. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know, as 
a matter of opinion, whether the Roman Catholics dis- 
trust the administration of justice in the police court? 
— As a body I do not believe they do. Of course there 
are isolated individuals who may mistrust it. 

8088. Mr. Rea . — Is it not the impression of a large 
number of the community that Mr. Lyons attends there 
for the purpose of protecting the political interests of his 
party, which is the Tory party, and that is the reason of 
ins excessive attention to that arduous duty ?— I do not 
believe that that is the impression. I know that some 
men consider Mr. Lyons a decided partisan. I know that 
that impression exists in the minds of some, but many 
people in Belfast reduce everything to party. 

S089. Does not the feeling with regard to Mr. Lyons 
being a decided partisan prevail more extensivelyamong 
the more ignorant of the Roman Catholic population ? 
—I really cannot answer that. I know from expres- 
sions that I have heard that many people entertain that 
opinion. I am not expressing my own opinion. I 
entertain a very different opinion about Mr. Lyons. I 
wish to be clearly understood that I consider Mr. Lyons 
most strictly impartial when adjudicating in the Petty 
Sessions Court. I have been associated with him on 
many occasions, and I can state that he is strictly im- 
partial. 



8090. Can you avoid knowing that there is a feeling Thirteenth Dat. 

of anxiety that Mr. Lyons should cease attending there ? . 

— I know nothing about it. November 26. 

S091. When solicited to attend, aud you refused to n r . HenryMurney. 
attend, do you not know that you were asked to go 
because Mr. Lyons’ presence there was supposed to be 
inevitable ? — I cannot say that. 

8092. On the whole, Dr. Murney, do you not think, 
considering all that I have asked you, and all that I 
have not asked you, that it would be better to yield to 
the general feeling that the Magistrates should leave 
the entire administration of justice in the hands of the 
stipendiary Magistrates? — I do not know what the 
general feeling as to the Magistrates is. 

8093. Do you not think that if the administration of 
justice at the police court were left to two stipendiary 
Magistrates a smaller number of police would do in the 
Pound ? — I do not think that any police or constabulary 
are required in the Pound at the present time. I have 
had charge of the Pound district for three years on the 
occasion of any disturbances, and from the detailed ac- 
count I gave of the time that I spent there during the 
period of the riots, it is quite evident that the disturb- 
ance is not in that quarter of the town. 

8094. Do you not know that a considerable portion 
of the agitation in Belfast has induced the Government 
to appoint additional Magistrates to the Liberal party ? 

— I know nothing about it. 

8095. Do you not believe that your own appointment 
resulted from that agitation? — I knew nothing of my 
own appointment until I read the letter of Lox-d. Donegal!. 

I made no application for it, and I knew nothing 
about it. 

8096. Have you any doubt that it arose from the 
great outcry for the appointment of Magistrates? — I 
cannot tell anything about it. 



Samuel Jlrowne, esq., M.D., examined by Mr. Dinnen. Samuel Browne, esq., 

8097. Are you a member of the Town Council ? — Yes. we thought it our duty to ask some questions and in- 

8098. How long have you been a member? — Two vostigate the matter. We found that we had not 

years. information sufficient to prove or disprove the matter. 

8099. During the time you have been acting as such, We applied to the gentleman who made the charge in 

have you had the appointment of constables under your the paper, but we could get no further evidence ; the 
charge? — The Police Committee has appointed the con- party said that the men were slightly under the in- 
stables, and the appointments are sanctioned by the fluence of drink, and in consequence of that they were 
council. punished. 

8100. State what are the qualifications requisite for the 8107. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H ow were they 

appointment ? — First, physical ability, personal appear- punished ? — By a fine. 

ance with regard to height, and good moral qualifica- 8108. How much were they fined ? — I cannot say ; 
tions ; the candidate must be able to read and write, Mr. Green will tell you. 

although we do not go into a competitive examination. 8109. Mr. Dinnen. — Has there always been a desire 

8101. During the time you have acted, has the re- to investigate the charges against the constables fairly 
ligion of the candidate ever entered into the considera- and impartially ? — Certainly. During my period of 
tion of the. committee? — I never heard the question office I never heard of a single question being attempted 
raised in private or in public by any member of the to be cushioned. 

Town Council, or indeed by any other person. 8110. What is your opinion relative to the efficiency 

S 102. What do you conceive to be the duties of the or otherwise of this body? — I believe that if the men 
constables after they are appointed ? — Their duties are now in the service were under their officers, and not 

to take charge of the district. taken from them, they would act with vigour and well; 

8103. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — They are in the but if you break up the force and put other men over 

printed books ? — Yes ; and the constables are sworn to them that do not understand them, they are not very 
do their duty. likely to do their duties well. 

8104. Mr. Dinnen. — Does the committee sit once a 8111. Are you aware whether they undergo any 

week? — The committee sits every Thursday. discipline? — From the number of the body it is im- 

8105. Do you hear complaints against the constables? possible to give them the measure of drill that they 
Yes; we hear every complaint that is brought, no should have, it would impose too much extra labour on 

matter by whom. the men ; but in the summer months they are put 

8106. Have you ever heard of eomplaiuts of them by under a species of drill, and taught to march and act 

Roman Catholics? — I have heard of very few com- in concert under the chiefs of the police. 

plaints, except by our own inspector. As you have 8112. Have you seen them acting in cases of ordinary 

put the question, with regard to that matter, I may say riot ? — I have during the last twenty-two years un- 

that we had an investigation not long since, in conse- fortunately too often. 

quence of an article in the papers about the police force. 8113. State your opinion with regard to the manner 
It appeared that on one occasion in Lagan-street, three in which they discharge their duty? — As 1 have stated 
of the men were observed making a noise ; but cer- before, when they arc under their own officers they 
tainly not using party expressions, they had been always behaved remarkably well. I have seen them 
abusing each other, and they were also under the put back riotous mobs. I do not know whether they 
influence of drink ; this was put into the papers, and could be called political crowds, as they were crowds 
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of one party ; on one occasion I saw them put back a 
riotous crowd. 

8114. Sergeant Armstrong. — On what night was that? 
, — On the night of a ball, and I remember that all 

parties took the liberty next morning of finding fault 
with the men because they acted with so much vigour. 

8115. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I s it a customary 
thing in Belfast to have occurrences of the kind on the 
occasion of a ball or such like ? — You cannot have any- 
thing public in Belfast without the assemblage of the 
greatest ruffianism. On another occasion, the celebra- 
tion of the Prince of Wales’s marriage, I observed the 
police acting efficiently ; those were the two special occa- 
sions. 

8116. Do you say that on all public occasions pro- 
ceedings in Belfast are carried on with the greatest 
ruffianism ? — Exactly. 

8117. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you seen the constables 
able to disperse those crowds? — Always. I am keep- 
ing clear of political riots. 

8118. Now, touching political riots, have you ever 
seen the locals act? — No ; because I believe, so far as 
my recollection goes, that upon all those occasions the 
locals had been separated into small sections and parties, 
acting with the constabulary and military. 

8119. Do you believe they lose their efficiency by 
that ? — Unquestionably. 

SI 20. Mr. Commissioner Barry Is not that un- 

avoidable in riots such as you have had lately? — It has 
astonished me that riots have ever been permitted to 
assume such a character. I believe myself that such a 
force as was in Belfast on the 17th of August, was quite 
sufficient to put down fifty times the amount of rioting 
if they had acted under one head. I do not blame the 
Magistrates ; but where you have divided authority, 
one acting on one idea aud the other on another, you 
will always have disorganization. I believe that with 
one head and with one strong hand half the force we had 
would have put down the riot. I am satisfied of that. 

8121. Do you think that local knowledge would bo 
necessary in that one person ? — I believe it would lie 
impossible for a stranger to act with as much efficiency 
as a man who knows Belfast. But a man coining to 
Belfast would soon learn the localities. 

8122. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you ever heard any charge 
against the force for partiality or Orangeism ? — Yes. I 
think every person in Belfast has heard it iterated aud 
reiterated. 

8123. Do you think it is well founded ? — I do not 
believe that men in the discharge of their duty, under 
a proper head, would be permitted to act with partiality; 
of course the men will have their sympathies ; it is use- 
less to think that every man has not his sympathies ; 
but I believe that a man with a proper feeling will not 
permit his sympathies to interfere with the execution 
of his duty. 

8124. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D o you think that 
their chief would not allow them to show those sym- 
pathies ? — I know the chiefs and inspectors of the force. 
There are eight or ten inspectors, and I know them to 
be men of excellent character, who would not permit the 
smallest partiality, if they saw it they would report and 
suppress it at once. I speak of my own knowledge 
from what I have seen. 

8125. How do you account for 155 out of 160 of the 
police force being Protestants? — I do not know. I 
cannot account for what occurred before my own time; 
but this I know that since I have been a member of 
the committee, we never inquired into a man’s religion. 
There is a general impression among the Roman Catholics 
that they would not be accepted. Whether that is well 
founded or not, I am not prepared to say. Another 
reason may be that the police force has been recruited 
principally from the counties of Down and Antrim, 
which are principally Protestant in their character. 

8126. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou think that 
the two things combined produce the result ? — I think 
so ; but I unhesitatingly express my regret that such 
a thing should exist ; it naturally give3 rise to the em- 
bittered feelings that we have at present in the town. 

8127. Have you seen any disinclinatiou to appoint 
a man because he was a Homan Catholic? — Never, on 



the part of any member on the committee. I never 
entertained the feeling personally, and I do not think a 
single person of the committee, no matter what his 
feelings might be, ever manifested or expressed any 
opinion that one man should not be appointed as well 
as another. 

8128. Do the police take an oath to perform their 
duty ? — Unquestionably, they all swear to perform the 
duty assigned to them. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

8129. Do you think the number of the force sufficient? 
— By no means, because we have the numbers of the 
population increasing at the rate of 6,000 or 7,000 per 
annum, and we should consequently increase the police 
force. 

Si 30. I suppose the Roman Catholic population 
among the humbler classes is increasing? — I am certain 
of it. 

8131. What would strike you as a sufficient force? 

I think 300 men, as at present organized. I do not 
speak with regard to religion, but 300 men, properly 
organized and trained, and under one head, would be 
sufficient to maintain the peace of the town, and would 
watch it very well. 

8132. Would you propose to continue the present 
action of the constabulary ? — I think Belfast has not at 
all its due number of constabulary. If we had a proper 
number we should have 290; but I understand there is 
some legal difficulty in the way of that. 

8133. Do you con template that the constabularyshould 
be continued ? — Certainly, and I think they should be 
increased. I believe we ought to have them increased, 
although I believe that no amount of constabulary or 
military, guided as they were during the last riots, 
could have put them down. 

8134. I suppose you are anxious to see the time 

when Belfast will not be the scene of disturbances? I 

am sure all well-thinking men are of the same mind. 

8135. And that whenever a public ball takes place it 
will not bring out ruffianism ? — You will have ruffianism 
in all towns like Belfast. We will never come to that 
high moral character not to have ruffianism. I hope, 
however, that political riots will be suppressed. 

8136. Do you think that an increase of the police 
force would prevent them ?— I am not satisfied of that. 

8137. Do you look forward to having annual riots? 
—There is a good deal of what we call chronic irrita- 
tion. It breaks out, and I am afraid of it. 

8138. Do you think the chronic irritation would be 
kept down if there were not 155 Protestants in the 
locals ? That is one element, but I think there are 
other and deeper elements. There is a notion among 
all the lower classes that they do not get justice. I fear 
the Protestant party would look upon the constabulary 
in the same light. 

8139. Do the Sandy-row boys look upon the locals 
with suspicion ? — I have not the intimate acquaintance 
of those people. 

8140. But from your observation do you think so? 
— I think so. Natural sympathies lead men to feel so. 
I think there is a notion among the Roman Catholics 
something like “ No Catholic need apply.” Whether 
that is well or ill-founded I cannot say. 

8141. You have been two years in the Town Council? 

Yes; but I have been a long time in Belfast, and I 

am satisfied that the Town Council would not refuse a 
man who is properly qualified for the police force, even 
if he were a Turk. 

8142. You believe that the police force ought to be 
under the command of one head ?— Y'es. 

8143. And that he should have power to act in case of 
a riot as a Magistrate ? — Yes ; that would be necessary. 

8144. To what do you attribute the continuance of 
the riots on the late occasion for such a length of time ? 
— When I came to Belfast from England on the 17th 
the town appeared to be in a state of siege. The streets 
were divested of any guardians whatever, and all the 
force concentrated at the disturbed districts ; and the 
disturbed districts continued to be disturbed, although 
the military, constabulary, and local police were there. 
Crowds gathered on the streets, and those crowds 
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irritated each other, and the constabulary, instead of 
dispersing them, allowed the people to gather in crowds. 

8145. There was no one head to direct the whole? — 
Apparently, no one head, so far as I saw. I was a great 
deal through the town, feeling perfect confidence in my 
safety. 

8146- You are a general favourite ? —No ; but I am 
e-enerally known, I think. I am a surgeon in the 
hospital, and also of the Ophthalmic Institution, and 
know a good many of the lower classes. I suppose 
they have a little gratitude left. 

8147. You are aware of the feeling of distrust towards 
the locals by the Roman Catholics ? — I have heard of it. 

8148. Have you considered the question of substi- 
tuting paid Magistrates instead of honorary Magis- 
trates, as I may call them ? — I remember when we had 
a stipendiary Magistrate and the superintendent of the 
police, who discharged the duties. I remember they 
did principally the magisterial duties — largely at least. 

8149. Would it occur to you to be a judicious ar- 
rangement to have two paid Magistrates to relieve each 
other and to sit together? — I think so. 1 think a 
gentleman continually attending to such duties will 
•understand the administration of justice much better. 
A merchant or medical man will undergo a long train- 
ing before he becomes an effective Magistrate. My own 
opinion is that two paid Magistrates would be better 
than one. 

8150. You could scarcely expect one paid Magistrate 
to sit every day in the year ? — I think that the Mayor, 
as Chief Magistrate, should take a good deal of the 
duty on himself, although his duties are very onerous, 
and he has a good deal to attend to as Mayor. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

8151. You said you heard the feeling respecting the 
police expressed. Did you hear it by the humbler 
classes ?— I imagine that both parties have expressed it 
occasionally. I certainly heard it from a gentleman 
from whom I would not expect it, and also from the 
humbler classes. I don’t think it is an unnatural 
feeling. 

8152. And when it is well instilled into them they 
stick to the notion. Have you heard it from Mr. Rea ? 
— I knew of it before Mr. Rea’s time. I do not mind 
much what Mr. Rea says. 

8153. In your opinion is it necessary for the protec- 
tion of the town to have a large number of police for 
the purpose of putting down the riots? — It was not 
with a view of putting down the riots. I would wish 
to have the additional force, with a view to the extent 
of the town, because as a member of the Town Council 
I asked to have a man put on an additional district, and 
Mr. Green said that it was impossible, for he had not a 
man. There is an inclination on the part of the Town 
Council to keep down expense, but I have long foreseen 
that we must have an additional force. I never anti- 
cipated a force sufficient to put down these diabolical 
outrages. I believe that 1,000 men would not put 
down some of the riots that have occurred. 

8154. Sergeant Armstrong. — Am I to understand 
that no amount of force would keep down these diaboli- 
cal riots? — Not once they have got ahead. 

8155. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think the 
increased police force would prevent them going ahead? 
— I think 300 would be sufficient for general purposes, 
and with proper vigilance, which I know is generally 
exercised, the riots might be repressed at the outset. 
I believe the great ruffianism of Belfast begins with 
boys and girls under sixteen years of age ; and until 
the riots assume a serious aspect, the men do not come 
out; the men do not begin it, but they are drawn into 
it. A great deal of the irritation was kept up, on the 
last occasion, by the fabulous statements put forth from 
mouth to mouth. According to two or three accounts, 
I was shot myself. 

8156. Mr. Exham. — Have you acted as a special 
constable? — Yes, on two occasions. 

8157. When were they ? — In the celebrated year of 
18481 was a special constable; and this last year I 
volunteered to do what I could. 

8158. Have you been out on the streets yourself on 
different occasions when these riots were going on, so 



as to have an opportunity of seeing what was taking Thirteenth Day. 
place? — In 1848 I was out very frequently. — — 

8159. Tell me then, is it your opinion that the force Nov em er 2G - 

of 300, under the head of an efficient chief, would be Samuel Browne, esq., 
sufficient at the outset to prevent the riots assuming m.b. 
a head ? — They could disperse the crowd, so as to pre- 
vent them continuing a riot. 

8160. Do you mean by bringing the whole 300 out at 
once in a body? — Yes. On the last occasion they were 
taken off the street. It is perfectly safe on an unusual 
occasion to leave the streets unwatched. 

8161. Do you mean that the 300 men should be avail- 
able at one point? — That would be at the discretion of 
the chief. I would certainly like to have all the force 
at disposal, to crush it in the outset. 

8162. Taking into account your own experience of 
Belfast, and the riots you have seen, is it your opinion 
that 300 men will be amply sufficient, according to the 
present size and population of the town, for municipal 
purposes, not speaking of riots ? — I should be sorry to 
see more ; we must suppose that there will not be riots 
continually. I hope we have seen the last of them. I 
would consider, that if you have a greater force than 300, 
you would have a number of men loitering and loafing, 
as it is called, on tbe streets ; and it would be bad 
enough to have that to keep down the ruffianism of 
Belfast. I trust the time is not far distant when men 
will sensibly see the effects of their intolerance, and 
persuade others to live in peace, instead of cutting each 
other’s throats. I think it depends a great deal upon 
the well-thinking men of the community, if they would 
interfere. We had a Peace Committee formed on the 
last occasion ; and, perhaps, had it been formed on the 
first or second day of the riots, it might have been of some 
importance, but I fear at the time it came into opera- 
tion it was of little use. The riots died out, I believe, 
from physical exhaustion, for this reason, that if the 
police were exhausted, as I know they were from the 
number in the hospital, and if the locals were exhausted, 
and if the military were exhausted, the rioters must 
also have been exhausted. If we had a few men who 
are, or are assumed to be leaders, who would go among 
their followers and advise them to quarrel no more, it 
would work well. 

8163. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think that 
when we have given up celebrating the battle of 
Waterloo we should give up celebrating the battle of the 
Boyne, so as not to annoy our neighbours ? — I believe 

8164. Mr. Exham. — Did you find it easy, with the 
assistance of other special constables, to disperse mobs? 

— I remember in 1848 putting 400 or 500 people to 
flight. 

8165. Had they any fire-arms ? — They had not. At 
that time this was not a proclaimed district. For years 
we have had arms used on the 12th July by all parties. 

In 1857 we had a number of wounded in the hospital. 

8166. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Does it reflect, in 
your opinion, on the efficiency of the police arrange- 
ments, that the state of things you have referred to 
should exist — that since the city became a proclaimed 
district, there are still arms in the possession of the 
people? — No, I think it would be impossible for the 
police to get the arms, unless there was a general dis- 
arming. 

8167. How would you effect a general disarming? — 

That is a question I cannot answer. I think it would 
require a very great force. 

8168. Do you not think that a constant supervision 
would be an advantage? — Yes. At one time, I forget 
in what year it was, when arms were prohibited, a 
great number of people sent their arms to the country. 

I think there are a large number of people who have 
arms. I think any respectable man might be trusted 
with arms. 

8169. How would you effect a general disarmament? 

— I have not considered that, and I think it could not 
be effected without a great force. 

8170. Do you think a constant vigilance would not 
have the effect of diminishing the number of arms ? — I 
think so. Arms are brought in from the neighbouring 
districts, and as easily sent out again. Until the 
town is under martial law — which God forbid I should 

2D 
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see in Belfast or any other town — yon could not pre- and let them be sanctioned by the council as the renrp 
vent arms being brought in or taken out. I have been sentatives of the ratepayers. " 

in o7“i° r m t , hree t0Wn f u ° der martial law ,V 8187 - Su PP° se one Portion of the population navs 

i- 81 lL rlien you do not agree with Mr. Thompson, 18s. 2d., and another Is. 1(M. of the rates- do von 
who was examined the other day ?— I have been twice think the former should have a larger proportion of 
under martial law, and I should not like to be under it members ? — The preponderance of wealth should 
aga ' n - 0 „ , ,, , . , ' ,ave tlie higher representation. I know that it is 1 

, Mr - L xham — Now, as far as you can judge, difficult thing to strike a balance, and it is a difficult 
do the local Magistrates possess the confidence of the thing to draw a line of demarcation. We should have 
qi'vq - n ai " sat,sfied th at they do. an opposition in every public body, or things would not 

8173. Do you consider it judicious or desirable to go well. 
h»nd over Ihoit jumJiotion to two paid Magistrate!! 8188. Should the officer or commissioner be under 
—1 did not intend to state, that while we had two the orders of the Town Council ? — I think he should ho 
stipendiary Magistrates there should be a putting aside independent in some respects. He should be in consul- 
of the local Magistrates, on the contrary the local Ma- tation and act with the council, and concert with the 
gistrates would bo of great assistance, and should con- Mayor. It would be a pity to see any Commissioner 



tin ue their functions. I said that probably two would who would act independently of the Mayor, as chief 

si-^'v , . . , , . Magistrate, or independently of his brother Magistrates 

8174- You have heard that resolution of the Magis- It leads to anarchy when a man thinks he has supreme 

trates that was contained in the memorial presented to authority. 1 

Dublin, respecting the increase of the force to 400 ? 8189. Then you would not think itadvisable to have 

, , y° u 1 bc r e , v ; 0 ,s necessary ?— I have already the head of the force acting totally independent of the 

stated not at all. I always mean by that the inuuici- Magistrates and of the Mayor?— I would not. 

° rCe ' ,i • i , . 81 90 - w ould you think it desirable to give him 

817-j. Do you think it desirable to have that civic magisterial jurisdiction ? — I think he should he a. Ttf-, 



stated not at all. I always mean by that tho inuuici- Magistrates and of the Mayor?— I would not. 

Pa «i > 7 ^ IV n f ° rCe ' ,i • i , 81 90 - Would you think it desirable to give him 

f, ™ij • y °", t i in ,5 <lesira1),c to have that civic magisterial jurisdiction ? — I think he should be a Ma- 

, belonging to Belfast, or would you hand it over gistrate, for the purpose of acting independently when 
*. V e , ly t0 , th ® constabulary ?— I don t think the con- necessity arises. I have seen Magistrates hunted for 
, , '-7 at all calculated to do civic duty, from their when there was no one to take charge of the local police’ 
habits and drill— without casting any imputation on 8191. Would you suggest that when a Magistrate is 
tiiat iorce. Io suppose that they could act properly to be found the Commissioner should be under his 
with rules and swords in escorting a prisoner, is a farce ; orders?— I think he should rather consult and confer 
1 ki 7 V°rira US ' ,i ■ , •. ,,, . , . with him. I think he should have command of the 

6170. Do you think it would be right to put£25,000 force when moving, 
or £2(3, 000 a year on the rate-payers ?— That would 8192. But should act as any of the other Magistrates ? 
« 77 ny A^° IC ° ra fV nd l pay cno “S h alrcad Y — 1 thiuk he should have the sole command of the body • 

f * P!' esont t ] 1 ® police cost £44 a man, aud the but I do not think that one man should be appointed 

cost i' S a - b0 ."i t < fn 7 ooo 1,0UnJ? ~ I tllluk the t0 su P ersede a11 the other Magistrates. I think he 



C ° Q t ,°i 0 t, ‘ C i P° lic P is about ^L 000 - should have the 

81 78 - Assuming that they would cost no moi-o than moving, 
the force at present costs, do you think it desirable 8193. I would 
or necessary, for the protection of the peace of the whom should the e 
town, even including these exceptional occasions, that when increased, ri 
the rates of the town should be increased from Id. to in London. I cc 



should have the entire command of the force when 



8193. I would now ask you, in your opinion, with 
whom should the appointment of that chief of the force, 
when increased, rest ? — 1 would certainly like it to rest 
in London. I could get a good selection from Sir 



nearly three times that?— I have already stated that it Richard Mayne. I think we could select a better ...... 

is not. at all necessary to increase the force to the great ourselves than could be done in Dublin. 

S ? . Cn ° f aklr I s al !°"’ ancc , for men wl *° arc S1D4. You don’t like Dublin Castle?— No. I would 



sic or on leave ; there should always be a margin for a like the appointment to be made where no back-stair 
C R 170 ° TT° "■? t i°" actlvc servlc . c at lll . c time - influence can possibly be used. I may state my belief 

\ laB "• l,ee " y° u L r experience that the riots are that no matter who is in Dublin Castle there are nice 
•J u to any extent by the population outside the little jobs perpetrated there. 

iioroug i proper? I do not know, but I have heard it 8195. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Was there never 



stated that parties come from the rural districts, 



oin,, ” ,, “ 7'- 1 “«** “'jarieus. a job in Downing-street?— I won’t say exactly, but I 

1 pc r i nte 11 de n t* o f Police ?' — y'cs ° ° Cai ’ tam SLaw was would say that Sir Richard Mayne could make a good 



bnperintendent of Police?— Yes. selection * h 

. 8181. Did he drill the police force ?-I believe he 

Pit them through a certain amount of drilling. I Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

l ' iat t ! lc . dnl1 of a ci ™ force unsists in teach- 8196. You would not like Alderman Lindsay ?— No, 
i g them to act in concert. I have explained already nor any individual in Belfast, 
tiiat ii you have only 1G0 men to do the work ; if you S197. Don’t you know from vour two veW 



Cross-cxamined by Mr. Rea. 



often thought it a great hardship on the men. ° 

81S2. With regard to the selection of the members 
ot the force, by whom do you think it should be made?— 
1 think that the ratepayers who elect the Town Council 
should decidedly have some voice in the election of tho 
men through the Town Council ; and, in saying so, I 



8197. Don’t you know from your two years’ expe- 



double fatigue. I rience of the council that if the nominati 



ll0 P® o’ 10 council will not always be an exclusive” body, like’ to get it. 

fed. is it that at present?— Verv irreatlv. There 8199 Are 



to the council, Alderman Lindsay would have it ; no 
matter how it is to be explained, wouldn’t the fact be 
so ? — No, I don’t think ho would. I don’t think he 
has that power. 

81 9S. Don’t you think there is a chance of it?— I dare 
say, like all men who are fond of authority, he would 



i b , at , Wcscit?— Very greatly. There 81997 Are you representative for St. George’s ward?- 
8™ i,C ‘ T- , , . T ,, Yes — no ; it is Cromae w.i'd. They put me in witi 

t « ci think it ,iu exclusive body? — I would be out my knowledge, almost. 



8185. Is there a Conservative majority among the 
ratepayers of tho borough ? — So I believe ; I have 
Heard so. I know nothing about the number of rate- 
payers one way or the other. I know that there is 



8200. At the time you were put into the council 
wasn t it difficult to get members of the Conservative 
party ? — Yes ; or any party, I believe, 

8201. Didn’t they elect Dr. Murney ? — I believe so; 
and lie declined to serve, I am sorry to say. 

8202. Don’t you recollect Mr. Magill, who was elected 



a m-pnnmWT.ib, n ,, . ^ you reconecc Mr. Aiagui, wlio was elected 

think that 1; , tLe Conservative party; but I also, writing a letter to state that he would pay any 
be ft irlkr , IZ o ! ' , P°P uIatl0ns all ratepayers should fine or suffer any imprisonment rather than se/ve on 

8186 Tlipn v/!!i n,' lii i • tlle council? — I don’t recollect. I merely took an 

that tho selopfinn m r eaVC , “1 or suggest interest in Dr. Murney, being a fellow practitioner. 
rte^orr'^l tlie n f0rCe , Sb0U T ld kc l cft t0 thc co, «- s203 - Don’t you consider that the riots might to 

Commission!' l °“ 1 " cl . ^ ^ tklnk myself, the some extent be accounted for by the extraordinary 

- ouei would be the best man to select them, fact that, at the, time you werc .offered an honour of a 
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very high character, you hesitated very much as to 
whether you would accept it or not 1 ?— I felt that a 
medical man was better minding his own business, as 
all professional men are. 

8204. You have often complained in the Town 
Council that there was a system of fraudulent manage- 
ment by a certain small clique, very injurious to the 
interests of the body? — I don’t remember publicly 
complaining. 

8205. Didn’t you complain privately ? — I will not 
mention a thing in public that may have occurred pri- 
vately. I might state many things in private conver- 
sation that I would not state publicly. 

8206. Isn’t there a feeling that the Town Council is 
unfairly conducted, even for an exclusively Tory body ? 
— No, I don’t think so ; because we have got enough of 
the opposition element to prevent any such thing. 

8207. What would you call the opposition element 
in the council now ? — There are four or five that are 
not swayed by any party, and who are quite sufficient 
for the purpose. I am not aware of anything being 
attempted by the Town Council fraudulently as a body 
since I was a member. 

8208. Of your own knowledge do you know whether 
Alderman Lindsay intends to present himself ? — I do 
not know. 

8209. Well, if this police force was appointed by 
design or accident, wouldn’t he be as likely to know 
the modus operandi as any other gentleman ? — I don’t 
know that there is any modus operandi in existence. 

8210. There might be some things done before the 
meeting of the police committee that you might not 
know much about it ? — If so, I would hold the chief 
responsible, and I do not believe him capable of doing 
anything behindhand. 

8211. Suppose the chief thought he should not let 
you know? — I suppose Mr. Green considers me one of 
his masters — which I would be sorry I was — and I don’t 
think he would do any such thing, for he has never taken 
advice from any one who would induce him to do any- 
thing that was wrong. I don’t believe there is a member 
of the council who would be capable of corrupting him. 

S212. Did you not hear me in the Town Council ? — 
I did. 

8213. Did you not hear me in the Town Council 
state that the police force should be balanced ? — I heard 
you repeatedly to that effect. I coincided with a great 
deal of what you said, if I could see my way to its 
being performed. 

8214. Did you not hear me state after the riots that 
you ought not to increase the salaries, or enlist ad- 
ditional men, without taking into consideration the fact 
whether the police would be permanent ? — I remember 
you stating so. and I remember the reply I made, that 
i appreciated the difficulty, but I could not see the 
remedy. With regard to increasing the salaries, I con- 



ceived that we had a right to increase the salaries of Tuirteenth Dav. 
efficient officers. The increase was of the salaries of — - 

efficient officers only, having regard to their services, November 26 . 
efficiency, and moral character. Samuel Browne, esq. t 

8215. Was not the Mayor a party to the resolution ai.n. 
for the increase of the police force ? — I heard so. 

8216. Do you recollect that immediately after the 
termination of the riots I complained that the police 
committee did not bring the matter before the Council ? 

— I heard you make lots of complaints. 

8217. Is it not an extraordinary thing that the first 
municipal body in Belfast should take no official cog- 
nizance for three months of riots of so serious a char- 
acter as those of between the 8th and 20th of August ? — 

Do you mean the Town Council? If you take the 
Mayor as the chief of the Town Council, they did take 
steps. 

8218. Do you say that the Mayor, acting with the 
Magistrates, bound the Town Council ? — No ; I think 
the Town Council could not be bound by any indi- 
vidual. 

8219. Do you not think that the managers of the 
Town Council did not think it advisable to take their 
opinion on the subject of the riots ? — I have not taken 
into calculation who are the managers of the Town 
Council, therefore I do not know what was done by 
them. 

8220. Do you not know that nothing would be so 
likely to gratify Mr. Exham’s anxiety for a small police 
force, as a re-organization of the Town Council ? — I have 
already said that all representative bodies should have 
a fair representation of all classes. 

8221. Do you not think that a large portion of the 
diabolical feeling arises from the fact that the Liberal 
party is not represented in the Town Council? — I am 
not prepared to say that that is the sole cause. I think 
that a good deal of bad teaching, public speaking, and 
writing, keeps up the animosity on both sides. 

8222. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You say not the 
sole cause; is it the cause at all? — I have no doubt 
those Protestant gentlemen of the Liberal party feel as 
much aggrieved as Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Ilea . — The gentleman before you is called a Pro- 
testant. The constitution of the Town Council does 
not give satisfaction to the general public, and cannot. 

8223. Do you not know that a very large amount of 
property of Belfast is owned by Protestants of the 
Liberal party ? — Yes. 

8224. Would you not say that, putting the Roman 
Catholics out of the question, the Protestant Liberal 
party own about half the amount of property ? — No, I 
do not think it amounts to that. 

8225. Would you not say that the one-half of the 
Protestants are in favour of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 

Gladstone? — I donotknow anything of political matters. 

I know that a great number of my own friends are. 



FOURTEENTH DAY. 



Monday, 28tii November, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



John Charles O'Donnell, esq., r.m., e: 

8226. You were one of the stipendiary Magistrates 
in Belfast during the riots of August ? — Y es. 

8227. On what day did you arrive here? — I came 
here on the 17th, but I took no part as a Magistrate 
until the following day, Thursday, because I had no 
commission. My commission did not come until 
Thursday, the 18th. 

8228. When you arrived you found the town in con- 
siderable disturbance and excitement? — Yes. 

8229. At that time there was a large force of military 
and constabulary in the town?— Yes, they were posted 
in different places. 

8230. When first was your attention as a Magistrate 
called to the state of the town ? — After being sworn in 
on Thursday, at twelve o’clock, I attended a meeting 
of Magistrates at the court-house, to discuss the arrange- 
ments about the funerals that were about to take place 
on that day. 



cammed by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 

8231. How many funerals were said to be about to 
take place ? — Three. 

8232. One of those was M'Connell’s funeral ? — Yes. 

8233. What was the result of the meeting as regards 
the funerals ? — There were a great number of Magis- 
trates in attendance. The Mayor was in the chair, and 
there was a good deal of discussion as to the arrange- 
ments that should be made. There was no distinct 
resolution entered into, but the arrangement was that 
the management of the funerals should be left to the 
four resident Magistrates then present — Mr. Orme, Mr. 
Coulson, Captain O’Donel, and myself. 

8234. Were arrangements made for the three 
funerals? — Yes, for all the funerals that were to take 
place on that day. 

8235. What are we to understand by arrangements 
— was the question of preventing the funerals being 
attended by large processions discussed ? — There was 

2 D 2 



John Charles 
O'Donnell, esq., r.m. 
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■ no suggestion of that kind made by any gentleman. It to require a larger amount of police force 1—Y P 
was presumed, on the contrary, that the funerals were to When I say general grounds, I mean this, in the citv Hi 
take place as ordinary funeral processions. The only Dublin, where there are not the same elements to coni i 
thing present on the minds of all there was that those with, and where there is nothing to be done exceDt tl 
M ' Parties who had taken part in the funeral procession ordinary police duties, the proportion is 350 noli™ t & 
should not be interfered with by other parties who were 100,000 inhabitants. I would therefore sav that if *i 
BU R ed mt be ?.° Stile t0 them - . , cit y of DMi »> ' vl ‘ere the same elements of discord dJ 

8236. Then the arrangements were rather of a pro- not exist, the proportion is 350 police for every 100 Ona 
Active character?— Yes, simply that they should not inhabitants, you would at least require for RelfW 
be interfered with when going to the burying-ground. which has 140,000 inhabitants, from 400 to 450 police ’ 

8237. At what hour of the day did the meeting break 8249. Had you any experience as a Magistrate hi 

U oo^o T ink between one anJ , half-past one. fore you became a stipendiary Magistrate ?— I was W 

8J5B. In consequence of that resolution did you several years a Magistrate of my own county 

Wlth regard , t0 ? e , fun “? 8 ? “^ es - „ 8250. Had you any experience of the town duties of 

8239. What were you to do? — The resident Ma- a Magistrate of police?— Not any beyond my frequent 
gistrates undertook the duty deputed to them by the visits to the county town. J 1 

genera! body of tie Magistrates, to see that the peace 8251. Have yea formed any opinion of the adaot, 
should be preserved, and that the procession should not bility of the constabulary to perform « ‘ 

be interfered with. The resident Magistrates’ duty was have ; I consider the constabulary are 
to make arrangements for that purpose. Two of the perform civic duties, 
funerals took place at different hours Mr. Orme at- S252. Having regard to the peculiar circumstances 
tended one, Mr. Coulson another. M ‘Connells funeral, of Belfast, in reference to party riots, do you consider 
we were informed by several persons, was not to take the constabulary force to be adapted to the performance 
plsree unt'l four o clock, when the two first funerals of ordinary civic duties there. Do you think them prefer- 
would be over. We then discussed what was to be able to the metropolitan police ? -I would give a decided 
done about M Connell s funeral. Mr. Orme— I being a preference to the constabulary, because the^constabulary 
total stranger at that time to Belfast, and not knowing for the ordinary performance of those duties, are not re’ 
one street from another— was the only one who was quired to be always armed with their rifles or side-arms • 
'•".pablo of giving advice as to what was best to be done, they may go out with the baton, as constables. I believe 
—a the officer may order them out with their batons, even 



civic duties? I 

well adapted to- 



. „ „ - - -S to what 

The rest were prepared to act as Mr. Orme would wish. 

8240. What was done? — Mr. Orme having gone 
with a Itoman Catholic funeral, proposed to go also 
with M‘Connell’s funeral. When about to do so he 
met Mr. M'Cance, who had not been present at the 
discussion of the Magistrates. Mr. M'Canco came ' 



without their side-arms, and they do it in some towns— 
in Tralee, in Limerick and Cork. 

8253. Is it the fact that in Limerick and in Cork 
the duties are performed by the constabulary ?— They 
- all respects performed as they are by the metro- 



and said that he was prepared to do any duty in concert politan police, so far as walking up and down the skeefs 
with the other Magistrates. He had a horse which, I for a certain number of hours. The reason I would 
hfvfnT’i 10 had b0rr °7 ed 1 , f ° r ,- ' e occa . slon > f Iie funeral give the preference to the constabulary force would be 
considerable distance into the country, that if there were scenes of disturbance and riot they 
m, S ht be turned out with arms, and you might have a 
reserve of the same force to assist them, and you might 
have an increased force in districts that were disturbed. 
1 here is esprit de corps belonging to the constabulary 
which is very necessary, and desirable in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 



and to be attended by cavalry. He was prepared to 
take Mr. Ormo’s place. I went to Mr. Orme, and said, 
“ What am I to do?” and Mr. Orme said, “You had 
better remain, you may be wanted to go somewhere 
with Major Esmonde and the police.” Mr. M'Cance 
took Mr. Ormc’s place, and Mr. Lyons afterwards 
volunteered to take the duty. I wish to state that the 



825L Is the military organization of the constabu- 



resident Magistrates, even if it occurred to them, would lary effective against rioters'?— Yes*: an^ the°cons'ta' 
not have thought it right to stop the funeral procession bulary are organized to go out as constables in D hin 

S2s£r.as£s as? M ■■"** « *■- - 

T>:,1 j:. 




the 1 

toinly. We felt tliat wc should curry" out their views would" be desirable, if the'coustubuhry'ure station,! 
R?4" S II? 1 C0U d ’ i in<l EIlst -uin them. a town, to have the power of changing them. 

824.. Did you hear any instructions given by the 8256. There is every facility for that in the constabu 
Mayor, or any other person, as to the route M-Connell’s lary 1 — Yes; in the constabulary mrt oft)..! .■ 

funeral was to take t-I heard the Mayor state that in are! that if a man fZS a SnSril t reS " k *“"’ 
evidence on May, and I only heard it for the first otherwise, he is instantly removed, whelher h”T a" 
time then. I have no recollection whatever that the officer or a private 

Mayor indicated any route, or suggested anything of the 8257. Mr. Commissioner Barry.- You are of 0 ] 



kind in reference to the conduct of the funerals. 0 I also that it is a useful rule to chnno-e *i,V“ T''“ v -r 

heard the Mayor state that Mr. M'Cance was present at they form a local connexion ?— Certainly from the possi 
the meeting: Mr. M Cance was not present. I also bility of their being charged with partiality I think it 
heard the Mayor state that lie was not sure whether necessary that they should not only be impartial but 

that they should be believed to be impartial. ’ 



Mr. Orme was present : Mr. Orme was present. 

8243. As a matter of fact, were any of the troops and 
constabulary posted, so as to prevent the funeral going 
up Durham-street ? — Yes. 

who posted them so ?— I cannot 



82, ;8. Do you think it necessary that they should live 
barracks?— I believe it to be very material that the 
police should live in barracks; that I think it is essen- 
(1 t ! a,1 Y necessary for their proper discipline. My expe- 

8245 Where were yen during thefn.era! procession, “nl^lSy « 

•At AHerUrescent nob., barrack. Catholic, from i polemical feeling! 1 hav,”“w„ 

any instance to the contrary. I have never seen the 
slightest polemical tinge. 

In Cork, Limerick, and Clonmel, are the towns 
patrolled by constabulary force ?— I believe in those 
towns the constabulary do not do night duty, that is, not 
sln o|y < j they do night duty as patrols. 



8244. Do you ki 
tell. 



— At Albert-crescent police barrack. 

8246. Have you been in Belfast 
been in Belfast ever since. 

8247. Have you formed any opinion as to the police 
force, as regards numbers and organization, which 
would be sufficient to protect Belfast from similar occur- 

• opinion, except on general 



r since ?— I have 



rences? — I < 



i give i 



s to other large 8260. They do not do the ordinary duties of night 
o niQ it .1 , , constables? — They did not do it : but thev mav do it nt. 

nf l a i VC not ol : serv . e< ? thc existence in Belfast present in Clonmel ; they used to do it aWhe request of 
o paity and religious animosities, which are calculated the municipal authorities. ** 
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8261. Do the municipal authorities pay for that? 

I am not able to say. 

8262. Hare you formed any opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of introducing the system of paid Magistrates 
here 1 — That is a delicate ground for me tread on. 

8263. Have you formed, or do you wish to express 
any opinion on it? — I should rather decline to express 
any opinion beyond this, that if the introduction of paid 
Magistrates in other large communities has been found 
to be a benefit to them, I do not see why the same sys- 
tem should not be attended with the same results here. 

8264. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— There is nothing 
to lead you to believe that Belfast differs from other 
large communities in that respect? — No; but I wish 
distinctly to say that I do not mean any reflection on 
the unpaid Magistrates. I may be permitted to say 
that from my experience I have found them to dis- 
charge their duties with strict impartiality. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

8265. How would you propose to have the constables 
paid in Belfast ?— I do not know about that. 

8266. Have you considered the subject ?— Yes ; I 
understand that Belfast in that respect i's in a peculiar 
position as regards the police. In comities of towns 
and counties of cities the constabulary are paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund. This not being a county of a 
town or a county of a city, is not entitled to the same 
privilege, because it forms part only of the whole county, 
and without legislative interference they should be paid 
out of the local rates. 

8267. They would form part of the general constabu- 
lary for the county ? — Yes. 

8268. Have you considered the number that would 
in your opinion be necessary?— I have stated already 
the grounds on which I come to the conclusion, and 
would say that Belfast requires 450 police for the 
proper preservation of the peace. 

8269. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— W ould you in- 
clude the fifty-two that you have here already ? -Yes. 

8270. That would make 500 altogether?— No • 1 

would include the fifty-two. 1 

8271. Do you recollect the occurrence of the Mayor 
receiving the deputation of the ship-carpenters ? — Only 
from what I read in the newspapers. 

8272. Did you see the Mayor soon after?— Yes. 

8273. Was it at the meeting of the Magistrates that 
you saw him ? — It was. 

8274. Did he call attention to the subject? Yes- 

the Mayor wished to inform the body of Magistrates of 
what occurred, and read the memorial which was read 
here on Saturday last. 

8275. Will you state any communication of the 
Mayor’s which yon heard?— A conversation ensued 
after the memorial was read. I asked whether it was 
intended that the Magistrates should express an opinion, 
ihe Mayor replied that the document was solely for 
himself; at the same time lie wished to inform the 
Magistrates of what had occurred. 

8276. Did he make any statement as to what had 
passed between himself and the ship-carpenters, or was 
anything said, any expectation held out, or assurance 
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r x^ 7 , 9 'o Was C!l P tain Verner there?— I think he was. 

I think Captain Verner, Mr. Lyons, aud General Haines 
were there. 

8280. Do you recollect Captain Verner interfering?.] 

— lie said nothing material, I think. ( 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

8281. Did the Mayor hand in the memorial to the 
f l - . 1 ' 0 > be read tbe memorial for them. 

8282. And I presume he read it all out?— He read 
it out ; and, as I have already stated, he mentioned to 
the Magistrates that from the conversation he held out 
hopes that it would be attended with the best results • 
and I think it right to say now, that whether the Mayor 
was right or wrong in receiving the deputation, he was 
actuated by the sole desire of restoring order and in- 
ducing those people to go to their work. 

8283. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— So far as you could 

gather from Ins conversation, that is your belief? Of 

course ; I judge from what he said. 

. 82S4 - Mr - Exham.— Did you read his observations 
in the newspaper ?— I did, the next morning : and they 
did not differ from the tenor of his observations to the 
Magistrates. 

8285. I believe that the men did go back to their 
work shortly afterwards ?-I think the deputation was 
received by the Mayor on Friday, and that they re- 
turned to their work on the following Monday. The 
Mayor stated to the Magistrates that they seemed will- 
ing to go on the next Saturday ; but that it was a short 
day, and they did not think it fair to their employer to 



Fourteenth Dai 
November 28. 



8277. Did he say anything as to future prosecutions 
oi informations, or anything of that sort? — I think he 
said very much what was read here on Saturday. He said 
ie had had some conversation with the deputation, and 
mat the deputation said that some faith was broken in 
regard to certain promises made; and I remember 
^ymg that anything that occurred with the deputa- 
tion the Magistrates could take no cognizance of. I 
remember stating to the Mayor distinctly, that as far 
as my own individual action as a Magistrate went, no 
matter what promise was made by other parties, so long 
as | got reliable information which I believed to be true 
1 s “°“ d is sue warrants upon an information charging 
an indictable offence. h 

<>f ii 27 »V Was t!iafc witb reference to any alleged promise 
the Mayor, or to one made by the peace meetings? — 
aid not understand from the Mayor that he made any 
promise to the deputation that no further prosecutions 
hould take place ; but I thought it right that the 
gistrates should not be identified with any implied 
promise. J 1 



8286. He mentioned that to the Magistrates?—! 
recollect now that he did. 

8287. It is the fact that since that those men have 
been quiet, and that there has been no disturbance 
by them ? — None whatever. 

8288. I understand you to say that you would pro- 
pose to put Belfast under the same magisterial arrange- 
ment as Dublin?— I do not propose anything of the 
Kind; when I was asked, my answer was that it was 
delicate ground for me to touch on. 

8289. Do you not know in point of fact that that 

111 f °'.’ cc 111 ■ Dllbll "> and not elsewhere in 
' S ” 0t 1U othcr P art of Inland. 

82 JO. Did you ever hear any complaint of the Magis- 
ptoi" C.*'- 1 Was not i n the way to hear onm- 

8291. Did you ever hear any in Limerick ?— I have 
iieard no complaint. 

8292. Do you think that justice would be better ad- 

min, stored by paid Magistrates, independent of the local 
Magistrates ?— I would not by any means say that, for 
my opinion is the reverse. I should be sorry not to see 
the unpaid Magistrates discharging their duties at Petty 
cessions. It would not be wise in Belfast. J 

There is a difference between large towns aud 
ivl' Str j CtS?— , W ! ,en tllc petty sessions court 
sits every day and the business of the court cannot be 
discharged in less time than three hours, very few men 
who have their business to attend to, can spare the time 
necessary for their duties there. 

8294. The result is, that on one Jay there i. one 
gentleman there and on another day another, and there- 
of. n . Ht uniformity of decisiou; is that important ?— I 
think that uniformity of decision in the small cases 
that occur at petty sessions is essentially necessary. 

8290. Ho you know that the petty sessions sit in the 
district of Cork ? I am not aware. I do not know 
about Cork. 

8296. Suppose Belfast was made a county of a city 

flu t !7 k tI 'f t t , he , 1 r e I s any rcason wl 'y Belfast 
should not have local Magistrates as well as Cork or 
Limerick ? I do not see why it should not. I have 
before expressed my opinion with regard to the unpaid 
Magistrates that since I have had the honour of sitting 
with them here they have acted with the same sense of 
jushce which generally characterizes the unpaid Magis- 
trates of the counties. 1 ° 

8297. Since you have been here how many unpaid 
Magistrates have there been at petty sessions?— There 
is generally an average number of three or four since 
I have been here. Mr. Lyons sits generally ; Mr. Orme 
does not sit very often ; he has other duties to attend to. 
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Fourteenth Day. 8298. Do you think there is any use in eight, or 

nine, or half a dozen Magistrates sitting at the same 

November 28. t [ mc> y ,i 0 not think that it shortens the time of the 
John Charles sitting of the court. 

O’Donnell, esq.,n.ii. 8299. Suppose Belfast was made a county oi a city, 
how many police ought it to get at the expense of the 
Consolidated Fund?— It would follow the rule in other 
places. 

8300. Do you think there are too many police in 
Dublin? — I do not think there are, and I have resided 
a good deal in Dublin. 

8301. You were at the meeting of the Magistrates 
about the funerals? — I was. 

8302. And they left it to the stipendiary Magistrates 
to arrange about the funerals generally? — Yes. 

8303. Was it not said that the other Magistrates 
might rest satisfied about the funerals, and attend to the 
other business of the town, or something to that effect ? 

• — I think that the understanding was, that the arrange- 
ments about the funerals should be carried out by the 
stipendiary Magistrates, and that while they were doing 
so the other Magistrates should look after the peace of 
the rest of the town. Nothing of that kind was said. 

8304. When the stipendiary Magistrates left the 
meeting, did they proceed to make arrangements to 
call out the military and police for the funerals? — 
They did. 

8305. Now, may I ask you, do yon think it desirable 
to have had two Magistrates in charge of each funeral ? 
— I would not think it desirable unless they kept 
together. 

8306. There were four stipendiary Magistrates and 
three funerals ? — Yes. 

8307. Was it intended that one stipendiary Magis- 
trate should go with each funeral and that the fourth 
should do nothing ?— No, the fourth went into the 
county of Down, into Ballymacarrett, with a party of 
constabulary and military. 

8308. That was Captain O’Donel ?— Yes. 

8309. Were there a place allocated to each stipendiary 
Magistrate?— The funerals were at different hours — 
Mr. Orme went with one, Mr. Coulson with another. 
M'Oonnell’s funeral was not to take place until four 
o’clock ; therefore there was, to a certain extent, a sus- 
picion of its taking place an hour earlier than it was 
supposed it would. 

8310. Would it not have been advisable that some 
stipendiary Magistrate should have gone to M'Connell’s 
house at one o’clock?— The meeting of the Magistrates, 
where the deliberation about the funerals took place, 
was held at one o’clock— from one to half-past one. 

8311. Do you recollect anyonesaying that M'Connell’s 
funeral was to be first?— No, it was considered that 
M'Connell’s funeral was to take place at four o’clock. 

8312. After yon left the meeting of Magistrates did 
the stipendiary Magistrates make arrangements as to 
the part that each was to take at the funerals? — Yes.^ 

8313. Were arrangements made as to M'Connell’s 
funeral ?— Mr. Orme went away with one, Mr. Coulson 
with another. I believe when they returned from the 
funeral, Mr. Orme was to take charge of M'Connell’s 
funeral in the same manner as he had already taken 
charge of the other funeral, and then Mr. M’Cance 
volunteered to go in Mr. Ormc’s place— he was a fifth 
stipendiary Magistrate, and he, being mounted, was to 
take the place of one of the four. 

8314. Was any arrangement made between the 
Magistrates as to the direction the funeral was to take, 
or whether the military or police were to be stationed in 
order to protect the funerals ?— I do not think there was. 

8315. Would it not have been desirable to have 
made arrangements to have troops posted in particular 
localities where the mobs were expected to come from ? 
—Mr. Onne told me that there were arrangements. I 
remember that I could not give much assistance as to 
the arrangements, being ignorant of the local it}'. 

8316. As I understand you, there was no particular 
arrangement as to M'Conuell’s funeral? — The same as 
those for the other funerals. 

8317. Would you not have thought it desirable that, 
if the funeral was to be escorted, one Magistrate should, 
be at the head of the funeral and another at the rere of 
it? — I would not. 

8318. Even if it was a long funeral ?— Certainly not. 



8319. Am I to understand that the infantry was in 
the rere of M'ConnelPs funeral ? — I do not know, for I 
was not there. 

8320. Suppose there was a company of infantry at 
the rere, do you not know that it could not act without 
the direction of a Magistrate ? — The military could not. 

8321. Then would it not have been advisable that a 

stipendiary Magistrate should be with the force? I 

would not think it advisable to have two Magistrates in 
separate places with co-ordinate authority. One might 
give an order contrary to the other. 

8322. Which funeral started first? — The one that 
Mr. Orme attended. 

8323. At what o’clock was Mr. Orme back ? — I can- 
not be accurate as to the time, but it was before 
M'Connell’s funeral started. 

8324. Where were you then? — I was at Albert- 
crescent Barrack. I stayed there. I was required to 
stay there. 

8325. Was Major Esmonde present at the meeting? 
— I was to have gone with the first funeral that Mr. 
Orme went with, but Mr. Orme changed his mind and 
said that he would go himself. 

8326. Was Major Esmonde present at the meeting? 
— I think he was. 

8327. Did he go with the stipendiary Magistrates to 
make arrangements about the funeral ? — I do not know 
that he came with us, but he was afterwards at Albert- 
crescent Barracks. 

8328. Mr. Commissioner Barry.' — You were a 
stranger, just arrived in the town ? — I was. I would not 
have known one street from the other. I could not say 
whether Donegall-place was the proper route for the 
funeral or not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

S329. Do you recollect any communication being 
made to you by any one ■with regard to the deputation 
of the ship-carpenters to the Mayor at the time he re- 
ceived them in the Town Hall ? — A communication 
being made to me with regard to the deputation ? 

8330. Did the Mayor ask you to accompany him ?— 
The Mayor did not ask me. 1 remember the Mayor 
stating on the day before he received the deputation 
that he was to receive it ; but that observation was 
intended for all who were present, and not for mo 
alone. 

8331. Who were present ? — Several were there : Mr. 
Orme, Mr. Lyons, and I think Mr. Lanyon was present. 

8332. Did the Magistrates make any observation as 
to the propriety of the proceeding? — No. 

8333. Was Mr. Orme asked to accompany the Mayor? 
— Mr. Orme was asked by the Mayor to accompany 
him. 

8334. What did the Mayor say to Mr. Orme? — He 
announced that he was to receive a deputation of the 
ship carpenters, and he asked Mr. Orme to attend. 

8335. What did Mr. Orme say ? — I think Mr. Orme 
first consented. 

8336. How did he happen not to go ? — On reflecting 
on the matter he thought it better not to go. 

8337. Had you any communication with Mr. Orme 
on the subject? — I have no objection to state what 
occurred ; but it was a private conversation between Mr. 
Orme and me, and I do not know whether I should 
state it. 

Mr. Orme. — To be sure. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Magistrates in the posi- 
tion of Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Orme might decline to 
receive a deputation of the kind, while the Mayor, in 
his municipal capacity, might consider that he was 
at liberty to receive it. We do not think it necessary 
to pursue the matter further. 

Mr. O'Donnell. — When the Mayor announced his 
intention to receive the deputation he asked Mr. Orme 
to accompany him. Mr. Orme at first consented. 
Afterwards the matter appeared to me in a different 
light from what occurred to Mr. Orme, and he thought 
that I took the proper view, and he did not go. 1 
thought that the Mayor, in his municipal capacity, 
might receive the deputation; but Mr. Orme, as a 
Magistrate, whether paid or unpaid, ought not to ac- 
company the Mayor. It is a matter of opinion as 
regards the Mayor. I am not expressing my opinion 
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with regard to him. I am only speaking of the Magis- 
trates. 

8338. Mr. Rea. — It was a formidable demonstration ? 
— I cannot say. I did not see it. But it certainly 
caused a great deal of uneasiness. 

8339. Did it not appear to you to be a demonstration, 
intended to overawe the Government ? — I do not think 
there was any demonstration. 

8340. Was it not a demonstration by the ship- 
carpenters ? — There was no demonstration by the ship- 
carpenters. I saw none. They simply did not return 
to their work. At the time when they ceased to go to 
their work the precaution was taken to preserve the 
peace. We sent men in plain clothes to see what they 
intended doing. 

8341. How many turned out! — I cannot say. 1 
heard that there were 800 or 900. I only give it on 
hearsay. 

Mr. Commissioner Barky — This is a charge against 
the Mayor, and we will not allow hearsay evidence to 
be given when a charge is made against an individual. 

8342. Mr. Rea. — Was any report, parol or written, 
made to you with regard to the number of men who 
were on strike in these yards, before you took precau- 
tions to protect the town from them ? — Several officials 
were told, by word of mouth, that 800 or 900 men had 
turned out. The reason was also stated. 

8343. What was it! — That certain prosecutions had 
been instituted in consequence of numbers of their own 
body having given information to the Magistrates; 
and the object of the turn-out was, that forty or fifty 
men, of a persuasion different from that of the general 
body, should not be employed any longer. 

8344. That is, the 800 or 900 were united that forty 
men should be deprived of their livelihood, because one 
of them had given information that led to the arrest of 
two persons ? — Yes. 

8345. Were those two persons in charge in reference 
to the proceeding on Thomson’s Bank, commonly called 
the engagement between the ship-carpenters and the 
navvies ? — They were. 

8346. Was any report made to you as to the probable 
number of the persons who took part in those proceed- 
ings? — No report was made, but informations were 
sworn as to the probable number. 

8347. What was the probable number? — About 300 
or 400. 

8348. How long had you been acting as a Magistrate 
before you became a resident Magistrate? — I think 
about eight years. 

8349. In what county were j r ou first acting ? — In the 
county of Limerick. 

8350. In the course of your official experience, did 
you ever know any proceeding so ferocious as that of 
shooting at the navvies on Thomson’s Bank ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do not answer that ques- 
tion. 

8351. Mr. Rea. — There must have been some obser- 
vation made by the Mayor, or by Captain Verner, or by 
somebody else, that drew from you the observation, that 
you, as a Magistrate, if you thought it necessary, would 
issue warrants in all eases where you received reliable 
information ? — I have stated that already. 

8352. At the meeting where Mr. Lytle drew attention 
to the memorial of the ship-carpenters? — I have stated 
already that it was distinctly understood that the Ma- 
gistrates would be no parties to holding out any induce- 
ment to those people to resume work by foregoing pro- 
secutions against them. 

8353. Where did the meeting take place? — In a 
room at the Petty Sessions Court. 

8354. About how long did the meeting occupy ? I 

suppose half an hour. 

8355. Was any other business disposed of at the meet- 
ing besides the reading of the memorial ? — I think not. 

8356. The only point discussed at that meeting, 
■which lasted half an hour, was the memorial? — It took 
some time to read the memorial, and then there was 
some conversation. 

8357. You say that Captain Verner was there? — ■ 
Yes. 

8358. And the Mayor? — Yes. 

8359. Who else was there ? — Mr. Lyons, General 



Haines, Mr. M‘Leod, I think were there when the Fourteenth Day. 
Mayor came. 

8360. Is General Haines a Magistrate ?— I am not November 28 . 

aware. j olin g 

8361. How did he happen to be there ? — He was O’Donnell, esq., b.m. 
never excluded from the meetings of the Magistrates ; 

but I do not know how it happened that he was there. 

He vyas in command of the troops, and in constant com- 
munication with the Magistrates. 

8362. Was the meeting held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the memorial ?— It was not. The Mayor came 
to inform the Magistrates of what took place at the 
deputation. It was done in deference to the Mayor. 

It was merely to listen to what the Mayor apprized 
them of. 



8363. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — But to take no 
action in the matter? — To take no cognizance of it. 

8364. Mr. Rea. — Did not the Mayor urge on them 
that the prayer of the memorial should be granted ? — 
In what respect? 

8365. In respect that further proceedings should not 
be taken against the ship-carpenters? — Unquestionably 
not. There was nothing of the kind. 

8366. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There is no such 
prayer in the memorial? — It is assumed in the memo- 
rial that some of the informations under which the parties 
were arrested were made by some of their own body. 
That is assumed in the memorial, but that is totally 
incorrect. 

8367. Did the Mayor propose to you, at the meeting 
of Magistrates, that it was his wish, or that of any other 
person, that no proceeding should be taken against any 
other person ?— He did not. 

8368. Or at any time? — Or at any time. 

8369. Mr. Rea. — Was the paragraph in the memorial 
relating to the instructions of the Peace Committee, read 
by the Mayor ? — It was. 

8370. Was not the scope and purport of the obser- 
vations of the Mayor, that bygones should be bygones, 
as to the outrages committed in the riots ? — No, it was 
not. It was in reference to the paragraph that I stated 
that the action of the Magistrates should be kept clear 
and distinct from all species of compromise between 
the peace parties and the ship-carpenters. The obser- 
vation which I made was by no means applied to any 
statement made by the Mayor. It was applied to the 
paragraph in the memorial. 

8371. Did the Mayor express dissent from any para- 
graph in the memorial ?— I am not aware that he did. 
He merely read the documcut. 

8372. In point of fact, did it not appear to you that 
the Mayor, supposing him to have done it with {he best 
intentions, was anxious that the request made by the 
memorialists could, so far as it was possible, be com- 
plied with ? — No. 

8373. Would you not put that construction on what 
he said ? — Certainly not. 

8374. Did Captain Verner say anything? — I do not 
remember. If he did, I do not remember what he said. 

8375. Did he make any observation on the neces- 
sity of issuing warrants, when reliable informations were 
sworn ? — No. 



8376. Did any other Magistrate ? — No. 

8377. Did Mr. Lyons say anything? — He said some- 
thing, but I do not remember it. 

8378. If you had not been there, do you not think 
that the paragraph about bygones being bygones would 
have been assented to, and the peace of the town se- 
cured in that way?— No; I have no reason to suppose 
that the Magistrates did not concur with me. 

8379. Had not that demonstration, so far as you 
know, the effect of overawing the witnesses for the 
Crown ? — I do not know anything of the kind. 

8380. Have you any reason to fear that it will have 
that effect ? — No, I have not ; besides I am not officially 
aware that there was any demonstration. 

8381. Can you tell me the number of persons arrested 
for being there ? — I think four. 

8382. Pour altogether? — I think so. 

8383. I am speaking of the ship-carpenters ? — I 
believe there are six. 

8384. I suppose that since you came to Belfast you 
have observed that Mr. Lyons is more frequently at 
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)ay. the police court than all the other Magistrates? — He 
has, I think, been a very constant attendant at the 
police court. 

8385. Do you not believe that two Magistrates, 
, b.m. whether they are stipendiary Magistrates or unpaid 

Magistrates, are adequate to discharge all the duties ? — 
I think two would discharge all the duties. One might 
sometimes do. 

8386. You know the attorneys who practise at the 
police court? — I do. 

8387. Mr. Sheals, Mr. O’Rorke, and Mr. M'Lean ? — 
Yes ; I am always glad to see them there. I have 
always got great assistance from them. 

8388. Did not Mr. Lyons sometimes blow up those 
gentlemen ? — Mr. Lyons I always thought was courteous 
to the gentlemen conducting the cases. 

8389. Is it not a fact that there are great com- 
plaints among the Magistrates here with regard to the 
impetuosity of Mr. Lyons in pronouncing judgment ? — 
I know nothing of such complaints among the Magis- 
trates. 

8390. Have there not been reports in the papers of 
cases where Mr. O’Donnell had to interfere to restrain 
the impetuosity of Mr. Lyons ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — These questions are 
not to be tolerated. We will not permit them to be 
asked. 

Mr. O'Donnell. — I never met on the bench a gentle- 
man who acquitted himself with a stricter sense of duty 
on it than Mr. Lyons. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

8391. You told us that during the time of the riots 
you had an opportunity of seeing how the local police 
discharged their duty ? — I cannot say I had, for I saw 
no rioting. 

8392. Did they not assist you in preserving the 
peace? — Yes, in aid of the constabulary and the mili- 
tary and some of the local police, two or three of them 
as guides. 

8393. During that time did you see them work har- 
moniously with the constabulary? — Yes, I saw them 
always active to do their duty. 

8394. I think you have a prejudice in favour of the 
constabulary? — I have no prejudice in favour of the 
constabulary, and certainly none against the local 
police. 

8395. You saw no jealousy or antipathy between the 
constabulary and the local force? — None whatever. 

8396. I believe that you have not very much expe- 



rience as a resident Magistrate, but as a local Magis- 
trate you have had some? — I have had some experience 
for some years. I have already expressed my opinion 
as regards the constabulary, and it comes to this, that 
the constabulary can discharge the double duty as civic 
officers, and for the purpose of suppressing riots. 

8397. There is nothing to prevent the constabulary 
from preventing riots ? — No. 

8398. Did you ever see any partiality in the local 
force ? — No ; I have always found them efficient in the 
discharge of their duties. 

8399. Do they not bring up all persons for party 
expressions ? — That is my experience. I have only 
come in contact with one of the chiefs of the force, Mr. 
M'Kittrick, and I have always found him an efficient and 
most intelligent officer. 

8400. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you any- 
thing else to say? — I believe that I suggested that 
investigations should take place for public conveni- 
ence in separate rooms; for if all the cases were heard 
in the ordinary court, the business never could be got 
through. Mr. M'Leod and I wished to take up separate 
cases in separate rooms ; but the investigations could 
scarcely be called private, for in all cases the attorneys 
for the accused parties were present, and the press were 
invited to attend if they chose, and the informations 
were read over in the presence of the witnesses. It is 
hardly necessary to state that for the ends of justice it 
is indispensable that the investigation should be held in 
private until the party charged is amenable. When 
brought up the informations are read to them in the 
presence of the witnesses. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exliam. 

8401. Am I right in saying that there was no infor- 
mation given to the press to attend these inquiries until 
after the deputation of the ship-carpenters ? — No ; the 
very first day I caused that information to be given to 
the press, through Mr. Seeds, the attorney for the 
accused, and said I hoped they would attend. 

8402. But it appears they did not attend till after- 
wards? — They did not attend the early investigation. 

8103. But they attended after the investigation? — If 
your object be to show that it had any influence on me, 
I assure you it had not. 

8404. Did you not yourself announce it from the 
bench ? — I was surprised that the members of the pres3 
did not attend, having received an intimation to at- 
tend ; and I afterwards invited them to come, and they 
did come. 



Mr. Robert Thomas M'Geagh, examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



8405. Are you a member of the police committee of 
the Town Council ? — I am the oldest member, and as 
some are junior to me, I thought it right, as I am ac- 
quainted with the workings of the committee for a 
number of years, to appear before you and state the 
facts. 

8406. Is not Mr. Black the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee ? — He is, but he is not very long a member. It 
is over nine years since I became a member of the 
Town Council, and during all that time more than 
three-fourths of the members of the local police have 
been appointed. I wish to state, that during all that 
time I did not know the religion of a single candidate 
with the exception of one, and the reason I knew that 
one was, that his father had been fifteen years in my 
employment, and happened to be a Roman Catholic; on 
that ground, I did not think it wrong to get him put 
in the force, and I did all I could to get him appointed ; 
but it happened that he was only five feet seven inches 
and a-lialf in height, and the required height was five 
feet nine; there was no reason why he should not be 
appointed except his height. 

8407. If he had been the proper height he would have 
been appointed? — Yes, but I was not able to get him 
appointed. I think it right to refer to a statement of 
Mr. Hughes, of a case referred to of a man of the 
name of Pope ; I was present when he was before the 
committee ; what occurred was this : there was some 
jocularity before the committee about the name, but 



Mr. Hughes is completely under misapprehension in 
reference to the matter, his religion had nothing to do 
with his appointment . 

8408. Would you know a man’s religion from 
his look ? — Certainly not. When I lived in Tyrone, I 
thought I could, but I could not do it in Belfast. 
It never occurred to me, or to any other member of 
the committee, to ask what the religion of the man 
should happen to be ; such an idea never came into 
my mind ; but we always looked to see which of the 
men we thought would make the best constable. 
Frequently some of the members of the committee 
wished that the candidate should be brought in before 
them a second time. We first looked over the list, and 
generally reduced it by one-half, and then we brought 
in the parties and examined them carefully, and tried to 
make up our minds as to which candidate would make 
the best constable. We generally, in going over 
the list a second time, reduced the numbers to the 
number we wanted, or near it. If we had not done 
so, we went over the list a third time, and reduced 
it to the number which we required, and that selection 
was confirmed by the Town Council. Our selection was 
invariably adopted. I thought it right to come here to 
state the real facts with regard to Pope. Some member 
of the committee made a joke about his name, but his 
religion had nothing to do with the appointment. Mr. 
Hughes also mentioned the case of a man of the name 
of Donaldson, who was stated to have attended an 
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Orange procession. I wish to explain the facts of that 
case. Donaldson and two companions, three night- 
men, left very early one morning to go to a funeral at 
Dundrod, or somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
drod. They asked no leave, but they were off duty 
during the day, and no leave was necessary. 

8409. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That circumstance 
•was alluded to in the Report of 1857 ? — Yes; and we 
had an investigation of the case in consequence. The 
reason of the investigation was the statement which 
was contained in the Report of 1857. As a member of 
the committee, I heard of the report. I do not know 
whether I saw it in the newspapers, but it was im- 
mediately brought under the notice of the Town Council. 
The three men were brought before us, and the carman, 
and any other witness that could be got to testify to 
the facts of the transaction. The investigation lasted a 
considerable time, and it was proved in the evidence 
that the men engaged a car and went on with the 
funeral. As they were going up a hill they got off the 
car, and an Orange procession happened to come out of 
a by-road, and they walked up the hill together, and 
one of the Orangemen put a scarf on the shoulder of 
Donaldson, and the scarf remained on his shoulders for 
a few minutes, but in a little time they got on the car 
and went on their journey. The carman gave all the 
evidence he could in the matter, and there was a con- 
viction on the mind of everyone that the scarf was put 
over the man’s shoulder without his consent, that in a 
little time he took it off and went on his way. Those 
three men, we were informed, did not ask the chief 
constable for leave ; they left in the morning, and re- 
lumed in the evening, and he knew nothing about it. 

8410. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It was in con- 
sequence of the evidence given in the Commission of 
1857 that the investigation was held ? — Quite so. As 
to the qualification of the candidates, they must not be 
above twenty-eight years of age; they must be of a 
certain height, and of good character, and be able to 
read and write. ' There is no reference whatsoever 
to their religion. As to their duties you know what 
they are. There is a printed book, a copy of which is 
given to each constable. We have divisional constables, 
and beats are appointed to each. The beats consist of 
a certain number of streets. The divisional constables 
are called sergeants. If any of the constables do not 
attend strictly to the discharge of their duties, they are 
brought up before the committee and dismissed or fined. 
The result of these arrangements is, that I believe there 
are very few cases of constables neglecting their duty that 
are not brought forward and the matter investigated. 
We have very few charges against constables, except 
for drunkenness. We have sometimes charges against 
them for that, but we very seldom have those charges 
brought forward, and when they are brought up for 
that three times they are dismissed. We seldom dis- 
miss a constable for the first offence, but generally 
speaking, for the third offence he is dismissed. I know 
nothing of that case of Mr. Hughes’s, where the man was 
brought up twenty-seven times. I think it is imaginary, 
for I have been a member of the police committee be- 
tween nine and ten years, and am the oldest member 
of it, and I never heard of the case. 

8411. It has been stated here that it would be de- 
sirable to have Roman Catholics appointed to the police 
force ; do you think that there would be any difficulty 
in getting them?— I would say with regard to that, 
knowing as I do a good deal about the matter, that if we 
put up a board, stating that no Protestants need apply, 
we would get a sufficiency of Roman Catholics ; but if 
we carried on the course which we have hitherto adop- 
ted, of appointing the best men, I think we should still 
have a majority of Protestants. We have always ap- 
pointed hitherto the best men that have offered without 
reference to their religion, and there are 155 Protestants 
in the force. 

8412. Did many Roman Catholics apply? — I do not 
know. I never could discover their religion from their 
physiognomy. I never knew the religion of a man ex- 
cept in the case which I have stated to you. I think 
it right to state that in my own private business I 
make no difference, and I am sure that Roman Catholics 



would make no difference with me. I have as good Fourteenth Day. 
friends among Roman Catholics as Protestants. 

8413. Is there any foundation for the statement November 28. 
that the Protestants are the larger men ? — I do not jir. j{ 0 bert Thomas 
know, but I suppose from the fact that there are 155 M-Geagh. 
Protestants among them, they must be, for if a candi- 
date of 5 feet 9, and another of 5 feet 10, and another 

of 5 feet 11 offered, we always appointed the latter, if 
other things were equal. 

8414. Suppose that a Reman Catholic and Protestant 
were standing against that wall, would you know the 
Protestant by his height? — Certainly not. I want to 
make a remark in reference to the number of police. I 
have found, as the result of my experience for all the 
long period that I have mentioned, that the police force 
in Belfast has been amply sufficient for all the ordinary 
duties ; we have had the beats so regulated that they 
have all discharged their duties well. I have travelled 
a good deal over the principal towns of England and 
Ireland, and I can see no men in any of those towns, so 
far as I can judge, equal to our men. I believe the 
system in this town is equal, if not superior, to that of 
the other towns, and our property has always been most 
carefully attended to. We have very few robberies or 
housebreaking, or offences of that sort. I believe the 
constables are able to discover any offence of the 
kind. If a body of thieves comes into town, they are 
watched until they are detected and punished, or the 
town is made too hot for them. In that way our 
property has been well attended to ; and as far as 
complaints are concerned, I never heard of a complaint 
by a Roman Catholic in Belfast against a constable for 
partiality ; on the contrary, I have had Roman Catholics 
waiting on me, and stating that they believed that they 
discharged their duties well, but I never heard any ob- 
servation made against them on the ground of their 
religion, nor do I see why any such observation should 
be made. If the men discharged their duty well as 
servants or constables, I do not see what business it 
is of anybody’s what religion the man who so performs 
his duty chooses to adopt. I believe it to be wrong to 
have any objection simply on the ground of religion. 

It is the character of the man and his efficiency that 
we ought to attend to. I never heard from any one 
Roman Catholic a desire expressed that we should have 
any number of Roman Catholics appointed. 

8415. Did you ever read the report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1857 ? — No. 

8416. Did you hear of it? — I heard of it. 

8417. Did you hear that the Commissioners pointed 
out the fact that there were then only six or seven 
Roman Catholics in the force as worthy of observation ? 

— I heard of it since this inquiry commenced, but I did 
not hear of it before. 

8418. Mr. Dinnen. — When was this cry against the 
police got up ? — I never heard any complaint in Belfast 
until I heard statements from Mr. Rea upon the subject. 

I heard Mr. Rea complain that there was not a larger 
number of Roman Catholics in the force — I heard him 
state so in the Town Council; but I cannot see how that 
could be done, unless you make the religion the ques- 
tion in the employment of the men. I was about to 
state that, in my own private business, I have twenty- 
seven men employed, and ten of them are Roman 
Catholics and seventeen Protestants ; before that I did 
not know the religion of the men I had. On Saturday 
week I made the inquiry. 

8419. What is your business? — I am building large 
houses ; and in those buildings I never make any dif- 
ference, nor do I think that I ever inquired before. 

8420. Do you think that the number of the police is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the town ? — If 
we are to be prepared for war and riot, we must keep 
up a war establishment ; but during the time of peace 
I do not see why we should do so. 

8421. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Is not a war estab- 
lishment the means of preserving the peace ? — I believe 
our present force sufficient to preserve the peace, except 
on occasions of extraordinary outbreaks ; and the Town 
Council are desirous, as the town extends, to increase the 
number of constables. A month ago they appointed 
ten additional constables, so that we now have 170. 

2 E 
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Fourteenth Day. 8422. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You have no 
November 28 knowledge of what religion they were? — Not the 

v ‘S ' smallest. My attention has been called to certain 

Mr. Robert Thomas negotiations and statements as to what the Government 
M'Geagh. ought to do. Now, I find that in Belfast^ instead of 

having fifty or sixty police, we ought to have 300. If 
you look to “ Thom’s Almanac” for 1861, you will find 
that in that year there were in Ireland 12,758 county 
constabulary. If you take the population of Ireland as 
5,700,000, which is about the mark ; and the popula- 
tion of Belfast at 130,000, you will find that we should 
have in this town exactly 300 constabulary. I believe 
we are entitled to that number. 

8423. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And your perform- 
ances during the month of August last increase your 
claim? — It may tend to do so. But we pay a larger 
sum to Government than the same population does in 
any other part 'of Ireland, and I think we have a right 
to as much expense in keeping up a force as any other 
part. 

8424. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You would like to 
havo the police, and to make other people pay for it? 
— Exactly ; but I do not put it in that way. 

8420. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you of opinion 
that it would be desirable to have a large body of con- 
stabulary in Belfast for the preservation of the peace, 
distinct from the local force ? — My opinion is that in 
Belfast there should be as large a number of constabu- 
lary as Government is bound to give us. I have no 
objection to their residing here. They would be an 
advantage to tlie town, as any number of people spend- 
ing money here would be. They are very well paid, 
and I would like to see them here. 

8426. And you do not see any other ground for their 
presence? — I believe they are not necessary. From 
my long 1 experience of thirty years I am satisfied of 
that. 

8427. Your opinion then is that 170 locals and fifty- 
two county men arc sufficient for the preservation of 
the peace in Belfast? — I would not object to 150 
county constables remaining here for a little while 
longer ; although my own opinion is that the parties 
who have been in the habit of rioting have got tired 
of it. 

8428. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How long do you 
think they will take to rest? — During your lifetime 
and mine, I hope. My opinion, from talking to parties 
on both sides, is that we are not likely to have rioting 
for the future. I saw here the other day eleven clergy- 
men, and if they would take as much interest in the 
preservation of the peace as they seem to do in the pro- 
ceedings of this Commission, and if Protestant and 
Catholic clergyinen would take a little trouble, I believe 
it would be more valuable for the preservation of the 
peace of the' town than all the constabulary in Ulster. 
By going among the people, and stating to them the 
impropriety and wickedness of such conduct, they 
might persuade them to desist. 

8429. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That would be prac- 
tical Christianity? — Practical Christianity; that would 
be most beneficial. I attended several peace meetings, 
and attended deputations, and I found invariably that 
our advice was attended to. 

8430. Were they tired out ? — They were more or 
less tired; but they were ready to begin again, and 
when the deputation waited on them aud stated a few 
things temperately and firmly, I believe it was attended 
with a good practical result. It is my opinion that the 
outbreaks are trifling at first. ' They are occasioned in 
the first instance by a few boys and girls who begin to 
throw stories. Stones are thrown at first, and then the 
men begin to join in the riot. I am persuaded that if 
a few merchants and clergymen would take the trouble 
of goi rig among them, it would be attended with the 
best results. 

S431. You think that would be better than squabbling, 
as to which ' party began it? — Yes. And as to those 
persons who commenced the riots, I would take them 
up as Mr. Thompson suggested, although some thought 
his ideas extravagant, arid flog them thoroughly. I 
think the Magistrates acted unwisely. 

8432. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— D o you think they 



should be flogged by the military ? — I would not care 
who flogged them. 

8433. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you give 
them a trial? — Yes. 

8434. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How would you 
propose to try them? — At the next assizes. 

8435. Or do you adopt Mi - . Thompson’s view — that 
they ought to be tried at the drum-head, aud that the 
drummers should inflict the punishment? — If I had the 
arrangement of it, I would appoint a few respectable 
people to hear the evidence. I would find out some 
means of punishing them properly. One thing is clear 
that rioters ought to be punished summarily, and the 
sooner you get at it the better. I was going to men- 
tion, that for a long time I have not felt so much humili- 
ated as I was by the evidence of Mr. Orme, as I saw it 
stated in the newspapers — that there were 225 extra 
constabulary in Belfast, and that if they went he would 
like to go with them. I felt very much humiliated on 
readirig that statement. 1 believe that Mr. Orme is 
as safe in Belfast as in any part of the world. 

8436. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — He did not speak 
of personal safety. As a resident Magistrate, respon- 
sible for the peace of the town, he stated that if the 225 
extra police were taken away he would like to go after 
them — that is, that he would not in their absence like 
to be invested with the responsibility ?• — I thought, and 
so did several whom I heard speaking on the subject, 
that he alluded to his personal safety. 

Mr. Orme. — I am not so anxious about my personal 
safety. 

Mr. M'Geagh. — I thought that was a strong view 
towards the people of Belfast. My opinion is, that not 
more than one out of a hundred of the inhabitants of 
Belfast was engaged in the riots. 

8437. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there one - out 
of every hundred ? — I do not think there is. Between 
military, and constabulary, and local police there were 
over 2,000 effective men in Belfast at the time of the 
riots ; and I have it on the best authority that there 
were never more than 300 engaged in rioting or stone- 
throwing in one locality. 

8438. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Sir Edward Coey 

stated that on one occasion he had to face a mob of 600 
or 700? — There might be that number, no doubt, 
in the crowd, but you may know, from experience, that 
every one in the crowd is not throwing stones. I re- 
member on two occasions, one was the occasion of the 
outdoor preaching 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Pray do not introduce 
that. 

Mr. M'Geagh. — I will not refer to it. The other 
occasion when I had an opportunity of observing 
the efficiency of the local police was the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ marriage. I went down High-street 
on that occasion, and there was a mob there that could 
not consist of less than 9,000 persons engaged in riot- 
ing. I saw ladies’ dresses pulled off, the very gentle- 
men’s hats taken off and broken. I never saw such a 
formidable riot in my life. There were fifty local 
policemen there, and they cleared the street. There 
was no Magistrate there. 

8439. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You say emphati- 
cally, without a Magistrate — do you consider their ab- 
sence an advantage ? — I think the Magistrates are very 
much to blame sometimes for not acting with prompt- 
ness and decision at first. 

8440. Youthink that thepoliceconstablesdonot pause 
to consider the case in a constitutional point of view, and 
go at the rioters at once ? — They did on that occasion, 
and cleared the street, and several people were hurt. 
An investigation was called for, and the police com- 
mittee had to sit for two, or three, or four days, 
investigating the matter. Some of the gentlemen in 
town called for an investigation. They said that the 
police acted with too much severity. The matter was 
investigated. Mr. O’Rorke’s brother took a very active 
part in the matter. The object seemed to be to get the 
constables punished. My impression is that their 
severity put an end to the rioting, and that there 
should have been nothing more about it. 

8441. Mr. Dinnen. — The constables were honourably 
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acquitted ? — "hey were. They did their duty well on 
that occasion. 

8442. Do you ever recollect any instance before 
where the hostile mobs on both sides had possession of 
fire-arms as on this occasion? — I believe there were 
more fire-arms used on this occasion than on any other 
occasion for thirty years. The town was proclaimed in 
1857 ; but notwithstanding that, I was surprised to 
hear the number of shots- that were fired. I have 
listened to them in my bed for hours. I cannot conceive 
how the Magistrates could have allowed such a number 
of arms to remain in the town. With regard to the 
procession at M'Conn ell’s funeral, if I had had a suffi- 
cient number of troops I could have stopped the proces- 
sion on the Queen’s-bridge, and have taken the arms 
from them, or have compelled them to throw them 
into the river. I was about to remark with respect 
to the Dublin police : I have made inquiry, and I 
find that there are 1,087 police in Dublin ; and I find 
that at that time in Dublin one-fourth of the population 
had Jbeen guilty of crimes, one man in every four. 

8443. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you mean to 
say that there were 75,000 criminals in Dublin ? — Yes; 
and I was told by several gentlemen that a large force 
was thought to be necessary on that account. Dublin 
was in a state of disorganization and crime. My im- 
pression is that it was during the repeal agitation. 

8444. Mr. Commissioner Dowse The population 

consists of men, women, and children, and do you say 
that one out of four of them were criminals? — That is 
what I heard. There is one constable in Dublin for 
every 275 inhabitants. 

8445. What do you take the population of Dublin to 
be ?— 230,000. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That shows the necessity 
of confining the evidence to Belfast. The police 
district in Dublin contains 350,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. M‘Gcagh. — I- arrived in Dublin about two 
years ago on my way to Galway. I got in a little after 
nine o’clock at night, and I went to Verdon’s Hotel. I 
walked two miles from the Drogheda Railway Station 
to the Southern Railway Station, and I did not see a 
policeman in all that distance. I wanted to know 
where the railway station was, to go to it direct in the 
morning. 

8446. At what time of the year was it? — About 
November. My opinion is that Dublin is not as well 
attended as Belfast by the police, and I mention that as 
an example. In reference to the cost I should like to 
state that as Government pays £50,000 a-year towards 
supporting the Dublin police, on the principle of fair 
play the cost of the Belfast police should not be thrown 
•entirely on the local rates. 

8447. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think that 
the present force of 170 men is sufficient for the ordinary 
requirements of the town? — Yes. 

8448. And you do not agree with the report of the 
two chief constables, that the number ought to be in- 
creased to 260 men ? — My opinion has always been 
that it would be an unnecessary increase. That report 
was recently made, and I never was furnished with a 
copy of it. I was not present at the meeting of the 
Committee when the report was presented, nor do I 
recollect ever reading it. 

8449. The report states that for some time past they 
have found the police force inadequate to the require- 
ments of the town, the population of which has greatly 
increased, and now amounts to 140,000 inhabitants? — 
The increase of the population is not more than 3,000 
per annum. A number of the houses that have been 
recently built are not occupied ; and I have to remark 
that the police committee have iately added ten men to 
the police force. That report has never been adopted 
by the police committee. That report is the report of 
the chief constables, not yet adopted. 

8450. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Were you present 

when that report was brought forward ? — I was not. I 
heard that it recommended the addition -of a certain 
number, but I did not hear the number. 

8451. Were you aware that the police committee 
required Mr. Green and Mr. M'Kittrick to make a re- 
port? — I was. 



8452. But you never saw the report ? — No. Focrteextu Dat. 

8453. Do you think they are sound-judging men ? — — 

I am sure that they give the best advice according to Nov ember 28. 
their judgment. _ Mr. Robert Thomas 

8454. At all events, then, the report is worth some- M'Geagh. 
thing ? — It is worth something. I did not state the 
number of criminals in Dublin from my own knowledge. 

It was so stated to me. 

8455. Was it a Dublin man told you ? — It was. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

8456. 1 believe you are in business here ? — Yes. 

8457. And have been for a number of years ? — I have 
been pretty long. 

8458. Do you own property to any extent in the 
town ? — Yes. 

8459. If Belfast had the same number of constabulary 
in proportion to other places, do you think that the 
present police force would answer all purposes ? — My 
opinion is that 200 would be sufficient for all the 
ordinary purposes of the town. 

8460. What is your opinion as to having paid Magis- 
trates in Belfast? — I would have no objection to see 
paid Magistrates here, but I would not think it right 
to supersede the unpaid Magistrates. 

8461. You have said that according to your ex- 
perience there is not that ill-feeling against the police 
that has been alleged to exist? — I never heard of any 
of it except with Mr. Rea. 

8462. Do you think that his saying so is likely to 
instil it into the minds of the people? — I think that it 
has more or less that tendency. 

8463. As I understand you, you are not apprehensive 
of a recurrence of the riots ? — No, I do not expect that 
we shall have any more of it. 

S4.64. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What is your 
reason for that? — My reason is, that I think that both 
parties have discovered that neither of them can get 
the victory; and unless each party believes that they 
can gain the victory, they will not try it again. 

8465- Mr. Commissioner Barry Do you think 

there was a greater manifestation of strength on both 
sides on the last than on former occasions? — I think 
there was. I dare say that it was on account of the 
navvies. They stirred the party up, and gave them 
greater courage. The ship-carpenters never came out 
that they did not clear the streets, and there was quiet- 
ness immediately, afterwards. 

8466. They are a very formidable body ? — Very. 

8467. On these occasions were they riotous them- 
selves? — You may call it rioting to put down others. 

8468. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then in your 
opinion the presenceof the navvies has tended materially 
to preserve the peace of the town, because the parties 
found themselves nearly equally balanced ? — That they 
found out at the close of the rioting. The way I wish to 
put it is this. I believe that the Pound people, when 
they heard of the burning of the effigy of O’Connell,, 
looked on it more or less as an insult to their political, 
and not to their religious feeling, for O’Connell was 
a political man ; and if they had not known that there 
were a number of navvies in town they would not have 
resented the matter. 

8469. And your opinion is, that both sides, having 
ascertained that they are nearly equally matched, 
there will be no more riots ? — That may be one reason. 

8470. Then you assign it as a reason that the Pound 
people found that they had the support of the navvies ? 
— 1 assigned that as a reason why they commenced this 
system of rioting. 

8471. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In other words, 
they would no longer be trampled on ? — I cannot say 
that they were trampled on when the opposite party 
never went near them. They merely burned the effigy. 
A great deal of mischief was done by unfounded 
rumours. I may mention what happened from my own 
experience. On the day of the funeral I was near the 
Ulster Railway. A great number of people came 
running back. Before I saw them I heard the reports 
of a great many shots. A number of women ran out of 
the houses. I never saw such a commotion. I saw two 
or three hundred of them coming out of the houses. 
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Ur. They thought that a number of people had been shot — 
that their husbands or their fathers had been shot. 

' 8472. Then you agree with Doctor Browne that the 

>mas riots were increased by the rumours that were spread 
about the town ? — Yes. 

8473. Do you think that that will cease? — I think 
it will. People have discovered that there is no use 
in paying attention to reports, and that they are not so 
bad as they appear to be. 

8474. Mr. Commissioner Baiirv. — D o you think that 
the fact of 100 gunshot woundshaving been inflicted, is 
likely to allay apprehensions? — No, I do not think so. 
I think it is to be very much regretted that the riots 
were allowed to assume the character they did. I did 
believe, and still believe that they might have been put 
down in a quarter of the time, taking into account the 
number of police and military that were in the town. 

8475. On what day? — On the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral. There were nearly 2,000 men in town. My 
idea is that the rioting was confined to one district. If 
they had invested that district they could have put 
them down in a very short. time. 

8470. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose that the 
day after the burning of the effigy a person had been 
anxious to pass over the Boyne Bridge, and that he had 
been shot ? — If he had persisted in going over the Boyne 
Bridge after he had been warned not to go, I should be 
glad to hear that he had been shot. I heard afterwards 
that a man had been shot in attempting to go up to the 
bridge. 

8477. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that the 
burning of the effigy was a political and not a religious 
insult ? — Yes. 

8478. What do you say of the mock funeral? — I 
think it was an exceedingly foolish thing. My opinion 
is, that the burning of the effigy and the funeral were 
both of a very foolisli character. 

8479. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think they 
were of a criminal character ? — I think so. 

8480. Calculated to excite ill-will, and to create 
rioting and bloodshed? — Taking into account the ex- 
citable materials in the town, I think they were calcu- 
lated to excite ill-feeling. It astonished me very much 
when I heard of the body of navvies leaving St. 
Malachy’s Church, marching past Dr. Cooke’s Church, 
and going through the principal parts of the town 
without the military or constabulary interfering. It 
caused me extreme astonishment. 

8481. Did it astonish you that a number of men 
should coine from the docks, and should attack a gun- 
smith’s shop, and afterwards march through the town 
in search of the navvies ? — It is very astonishing, with 
seven stipendiary Magistrates and a vast number of 
constabulary and military in the town. 

8482. When you spoke of the navvies marching past 
Doctor Cooke's church — was any attack made on Doctor 
Cooke’s church and other places of worship on former 
occasions ? — In times of riot Doctor Cooke’s church is . 
generally attacked. 

8483. Do you think it desirable that the police force 
should be placed in the hands of an officer appointed 
by the Government? — I am afraid a Government ap- 
pointment would not be popular here. 

8484. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think the 
appointment by the Town Council of Belfast would give 
satisfaction ? — It would, or ought, because the Town 
Council is elected by the ratepayers. 

8485. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The Government 
is appointed by the people? — Yes. 

848C. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did yon hear Dr. 
Browne say that the Town Council is an exclusive body, 
and is not satisfactory to the general public of Belfast ? 
— I do not agree in that. The Town Council embraces 
both Liberals and Conservatives ; the majority, no doubt, 
are Conservative. Three years ago they were equally 
divided; there was the same number of Conservatives 
and the same number of Liberals. The number of 
Liberals who were then appointed have not given time 
or attention to the business of the council. 

8487. Were those men elected by the ratepayers ? — 
They were. 

8488. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That was because 



the Conservative party had a majority of the ratepayers? 
— Yes. 

8489. Was it not considered advisable to infuse 
Liberals into the Town Council ? — That has been the 
feeling. 

8490. Mr. Rea — Were not those Liberals selected by 
the Conservative ratepayers? — The way it was was 
this, all those called Conservatives got notice of the 
meeting. I spoke for more than half an hour on the 
occasion, and I mentioned an interview which I had 
with Mr. Cardwell, who had stated that he was in favour- 
of the proposed plan. 

8491. Why did you want to get in Liberals, being a. 
Conservative yourself? — I like to see an opposition. 
The result of the meeting was that the Conservatives 1 
agreed to elect so many Liberals — twenty on each side; 
and I believe that would have continued if the Liberals 
had acted. 

8492. Mr.CommissionerDowsE Did not the Liberals 

refuse ? — They did. All those elected were qualified - 
but they did not give us efficient support. 

8493. Is it your opinion that the ratepayers would 
prefer the vacancies in the police to be filled by the 1 
Town Council, or by the Government? — A vast number 
of inhabitants would prefer that they should be filled 
by the Town Council. 

8494. You think the Commissioner ought not to be 
appointed in Dublin ? — I do. 

8495. You think it better that the Commissioner 
should be appointed by Sir Richard Mayne ? — I have 
no objection that Government should have the appoint- 
ment; but in that event I do not think that the rate- 
payers should pay for it. 

8496. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You do not care 
what the Government does, provided they pay for it? 
— That would form an element in my calculation. 

8497. Mr. Exham. — But you think that the rate- 
payers should have the appointment of the Commis- 
sioner if they pay for him?— I believe that to be the 
constitutional view. 

8498. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think that 
the -majority of the ratepayers think so ? — I do. So- 
far as they have come in contact with the people,, 
they are of opinion that the party who raises the money 
and pays the officer should have the appointment. I 
think that the local government should have the 
appointment. 

8499. Independently of that, do you think that the- 
Commissioner should be an impartial man, independent 
of local influence ? — I have no objection to a sensible- 
man being appointed, no matter who appoints him. 

8500. Do you not think it would be an advantage?' 
— It depends entirely on the man who is appointed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8501. Would you accept the commission of the peace? 
— No. 

8502. You spoke of there being 75,000 criminals in 
Dublin ? — I merely stated what I heard, without giving 
any opinion as to its correctness. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry, — I think we have had 
quite enough on that subject. 

8503. Mr. Rea. — You have been a member of the 
council for nine years ? — And upwards. 

8504. During that time have you not committed 
75,000 offences against the Queen’s English alone ? — 

I am not paid for talking, and, therefore, I do not pay 
as much attention to it as gentlemen who are. I have 
other business to attend to. 

8505. When was it that you had that interview with 
Mr. Cardwell? — It is about three years ago. 

8506. You made a speech about having shaken hands 
with you ? — Never. But I saw some curious articles in 
the newspapers about it. 

8507. Was there any arrangement entered into to 
return independent Liberals into Parliament? — No; I 
know nothing of that. 

8508. Who was with you at your interview with 
Mr. Cardwell ? — I do not recollect. I think three or 
four of the Water Commissioners. 

8509. Upon what business did you go ostensibly on 
that occasion ? — 
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8510. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had jour inter- 
view on that occasion anything to do with the police 
regulations of Belfast ? — Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then do not answer the 
question. 



Mr. Rea pressed the question, and was heard on the Fourteenth Day. 

admissibility of it. 

The Commissioners ruled that they would notallow November 28. 
the question. Mr. Robert Thomas 

M'Geagh. 



Edward Orme, esq., r.m., recalled and examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



Edward Urine, esq., 



8511. You were examined at great length on the 
first two days of the inquiry 1— Yes. 

8512. A great deal of your evidence was on hearsay? 

A great deal was on hearsay ; but a great deal also 

was on ocular examination. 

8513. Prom what you had seen and from official 
reports ? — Yes. 

8514. Was not the bulk of your evidence hearsay 
from other parties? — Indeed it was not. 

8515. Do you know, or have you heard that the 
local police act strictly under Magistrates in cases of 
riots? — I should say so ; there is no doubt of it. 

8516. Do you not know in fact that the local police 
never do duty in cases of riot, except under a Magis- 
trate ? — Not since I came to Belfast. 

8517. You were asked by Sergeant Armstrong, as a 
matter of fact, if the local police were in the habit of 
consulting with you on matters touching the peace of 
the town, and you answered “no” ? — And I say so still. 
Mr. M'Kittrick or Mr. Green are the only persons whom I 
ever consulted with — they always consulted me. When 
I was asked about the local police I understood you to 
mean the individual members of the force. 

8518. Have you not found, as a matter of fact, that 
those officers at all times rendered you considerable 
assistance in the discharge of your duty? — I said so 
before ; not only that, but they have given me very good 
advice on occasions. 

8519. Now you stated in reply to a question of Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s that you did not give warrants for 
execution into the hands of the local police? — Yes, and 
I say so still. Under the Petty Sessions Act the 
warrants are to be executed by the constabulary on 
ordiuary occasions. 

8520. Except in these riots, have you not invariably 
found the local police able to do their duty efficiently 
and well ? — I never saw it otherwise. 

8521. Is it not the fact that you come into communi- 
cation with the local police daily? — No doubt I do, at 
the Petty Sessions Court ; they attend there at eleven 
o’clock. 

8522. Are not the three-fourths of the charges made 
by the local police? — Yes — all the night cases; they 
make prisoners and come in and prosecute them. 

8523. Have you not in your magisterial capacity 
found the police work harmoniously with the consta- 
bulary? — When on duty they work harmoniously. But 
I never saw them work with the constabulary, except 
in plain clothes. 

8524. Did you ever see any jealousy or antagonism 
between the forces ? — No. 

8525. Are you aware of the number of arrests made 
by the local police during the time of the riots?— No, 

I am not exactly aware of the number ; we made lots 
of arrests in every direction, 1 daresay; if yon will let 
me look into my report, I will find it. 

8526. Do you recollect the evening of the effigy 
being burned ?— I do, perfectly. 

8527. You live some distance out of town? — I live 
m the suburbs. I am close to the precincts of my own 
petty sessions district. 

8528. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Your district ex- 
tends outside of the borough boundary? — It does; I 
live just on the edge of it, outside. 

8529. Mr. Dinnen. — At what distance from the police 
office? — Mr. Black said it was two Irish miles. That 
was inaccurate ; 1 am only two English miles from town. 

8530. In cases of sudden emergency have you not 
found thatan inconvenience? — Nottlie slightest, because 
1 always keep horses ready for the saddle or harness. 

8531. Do you recollect being informed of the burning 

the effigy by Head-Constable Rankin? — I do. 



8532. At what time was it ; did you make a note of R ’ M ’ 
the time? — I did; I think it was half-past eight or 
nine o’clock. A mounted constable came up to me at 
about half-past eight or nine o’clock on the 8th of 
August. 

8533. Were you from home ?— I am never further 
than Belfast. 

8534. Were you at home when the policeman came? 

— Indeed I was. 

8535. Have you any data to enable you to say 
exactly the time ? — It was about half-past eight or 
after it. 

8536. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you speaking 
from memory? — Yes. 

8537. Mr. Dinnen. — Have you not found Head-Con- 
stable Rankin a very efficient officer? — Yes. 

8538. Did you hear it stated that he got the in- 
formation at five o’clock ? — I daresay he will be able to 
say why lie did not report it earlier. I came as quickly 
as I possibly could. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

8539. You are certain that you came as quick as von 
could?— lain. 

8540. Are the remounted constabulary attached to 
the police in Belfast? — Yes. 

8541. Do they form a portion of the fifty-two men 
which we have heard of? — 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — There are six mounted men 
besides the fifty-two ; but they were not here at that 
time. 

8542. Ho w many were here? — Sub-Inspector Harvey. 
— There were three. 

8543. W as it one of the mounted men attached to 
Belfast that went to you? — Yes. 

8544. He took a short time to go to you ? — A very 
short time I imagine. The discrepancy of time does 
seem a little strange, from five o’clock to half-past eight- 
o’clock ; but I am certain it will be explained. 

t 8545. You got to the Boyne Bridge about nine 
o’clock?— After nine o’clock. There was nothing there, 
nothing which would have justified me in making an 
arrest. 

8546. How many police could you have drafted into 
Belfast from the surrounding districts ? — I think on the 
next evening I gave Mr. Garraway a requisition for 150 
men, and they came in on Wednesday. 

8547. Would you have had power to draft in more ? 
—I should say that 150 was a strong draft. 

8548. I wanted to know whether as a stipendiary 
Magistrate you would have had power to have required 
more men? — I have no more power than the local Ma- 
gistrates ; but we might have got 100 men more after 
some work. 

8549. You would have to apply to the County In- 
spector?— In this instance we had to apply to Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Kelly the County Inspectors for 
Down. 

8550. Is it part of your duty to report occurrences 
of this kind to the Castle ? — Decidedly. 

8551. I presume you did your duty, and sent reports 
regularly to the Castle? — I endeavoured to do so as 
well as I could. 

S552. Did you make reports from day to day ? I 

did. 

8553. On Wednesday or Thursday, when the Mayor 
went to Harrogate, you thought that all the rioting was 
at an end ? — If I had not I would have remonstrated 
with the Mayor. I thought that everything was per- 
fectly tranquil. 

8554. When did you apply for additional assistance 
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Fourteenth Day. in the way of stipendiary Magistrates? — 1 think it was 
— — on Friday, as well as I recollect. If you wish me to 

m em er 8. state more closely I must go over my report. 

Edward Orme, esq., 8555. When did you first hear of the wrecking of 
«.m. the Brown-street schools ? — I think it was on Monday 

morning. 

8556. How long after it occurred ? — Half an hour or 
an hour. 

8557. Did you go there then ? — I did not. , I had 
been up all night. 

8558. Then it was not until Monday morning that 
matters assumed such a serious aspect ?— It was not. 
The- previous Saturday and Monday had been remark- 
ably quiet, and on Monday everything assumed an 
opposite character. There was a very deplorable change. 

8559. Between the Tuesday and the Monday morn- 
ing had an additional force been brought in? — Yes; on 
Friday 100 men came in, under Mr. Cronin, and they 
wore very badly wanted for duty. 

8560. Did any more come in during the week? — 
That I cannot tell you without going to my report, but 
I recollect the men coming in on Friday, the twelfth. 

8561. Were you at the meeting of the Magistrates 
about the funerals? — I was. 

8562. Do you think it would have been judicious to 
have had two Magistrates at M'Connell’s funeral ? — I 
agree with Mr. O’Donnell that if there were two, they 
should liavo been with each other, otherwise they might 
have been obliged to fire into each other, which would 
have been rather a dangerous business. 

8563. With the large force of constabulary that came 
in on Tuesday and Wednesday, do you not think it 



would have been possible to have prevented what took 
place on Wednesday and Thursday ? — There was force 
enough to have prevented the events if they could have 
been foreseen, but they came upon us like a thunderclap. 
I heard some curious statements made by gentlemen as 
to what they would have done, but if they had been in 
our place they would have looked very small indeed. 

8564. Do you not think it was injudicious, after the 
funerals had been delegated to the stipendiary Magis- 
trates, thatMr. Lyons.should have gone with M'Connell’s 
funeral ? — That question is easily answered. Mr. Lyons 
held the same position as Mr. M'Cance, and he could not 
have superseded him. I do not think the duty was 
delegated to the stipendiary Magistrates exclusively. 

8565. You were asked by Sergeant Armstrong, as 
reported in one of the papers, “ Have not charges of 
partiality been made against the local force ?” and your 
answer was, “ I cannot charge my memory, but 1 
believe there have been.” Can you state any instance? 
— I would not have given that answer if I knew of any 
instance of my own knowledge. 

8566. You were also asked, “ Do you believe that 
they are regarded with confidence?” and you answered 
“ No.” Do you believe that that extends to all classes 
of the community?— I think it extends to a certain 
portion of the community. 

Mr. O'Donnell . — I wish to remove an impression 
that Mr. Dinnen seems to be under, that I suggested 
that there was a jealousy between the local police and 
the constabulary. I did not mean to convey, nor am 
I aware that any jealousy exists between the forces. 



Mr. Thomas Green. 



Mr. Thomas Green examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



8567. You are one of the chief constables and super- 
intendent of the local police force ? — Yes. 

8568. How long have you been acquainted with that 
force ? — Nearly thirty years. 

8569. I believe you were trained under Mr. Coulson, 
the stipendiary Magistrate? — I had the honour of 
serving under him. 

8570. During those thirty years have there been any 
charges against you for misconduct or partiality? — No; 
during, all my services there never was a charge pre- 
ferred against me by any one, either officer or inspector. 

8571. When were you appointed superintendent? — 
When Captain Shaw left in September, 1861, the force 
was given up to my charge. 

8572. Can you state what was the number of police 
during the time when Mr. Coulson was acting as super- 
intendent under the old Police Committee? — I think there 
were about twelve or thirteen men on duty by day, and 
about fifty-two men on duty by night, not including 
inspectors. 

8573. In what proportion has the population increased 
since ? — I am not sure what the population was then, 
but it has increased very much during the last ten or 
twelve years. 

8574. Is it double ? — I think it is. 

8575. You had not the same population when Mr. 
Coulson was hero? — We had not. 

857 6. Does the appointment of constables come within 
your province ? — I have nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment. 

8577. Tell the Commissioners how they are ap- 
pointed? — Applications are made to me frequently for 
situations in the police force; if I consider the man a 
proper man, not exceeding twenty-eight years of age, 
and not under five feet nine, I take his address, and 
previous to an appointment being made, I write to him 
to attend at the police office at the Town Hall, on a 
certain day, and at a certain hour, and I first try his 
qualifications as to reading and writing, and on the day 
of appointment I make out the sheet containing the 
name of the applicant, his age, his last occupation, and 
the names of those who recommended him ; that sheet I 
lay before the chairman of the Police Committee, making 
out a slip for each member of the Committee, containing 
the name, height, and age of the applicant. The men 



are called in for the inspection of the Committee, the 
chairman putting what questions he thinks necessary to 
them. 

8578. Is their religion one of those questions? No, 

decidedly not; I never heard religion mentioned during 
all the time I have been acting. After that they are 
desired to withdraw, the Committee discuss each man’s 
appearance ; I am then desired to call in a certain num- 
ber. _ The number is reduced to three or four and the 
appointment is made ; after that they are subjected to a 
medical doctor’s inspection and he frequently rejects a 
number of those who are appointed. 

8579. After the Police Committee makes the appoint- 
ment, do the men undergo any drill ? — Yes, during the 
summer months we have had a drill as long as 1 remem- 
ber every year. 

8580. What is the nature of the drill ? — Face and 
file marching, and several other parts of the drill, so as 
to enable the men to move in a body. 

85S1. Are they all the different departments of drill 
except fire-arms ? — They are so as to enable the men to 
move in a body. 

8582. Are they taught the goose-step ?— Yes, and a 
great deal more. 

8583. Is that drill confined to new men, or does it 
extend over the whole force ? — Over the whole force, 
but the men who have been appointed during the last 
year always receive a greater amount of drill. 

8584. Now I will ask you do you believe there is any 
foundation for saying that Orangeism exists in the force ? 
I do not know a single case of it. I have never been 
an Orangeman myself, and I would not know whether 
a man was an Orangeman or not. I have no means of 
knowing that it exists, nor do I believe that it does. 

8585. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You could not put 
a man through his drill as an Orangeman? — I do not 
know anything of it, and never did. 

8586. Mr. Dinnen. — After the man is appointed and 
placed under your charge, have the Police Committee, as 
individuals, a right to dictate the course that the men 
should pursue when in the streets? — Certainly not ; but 
I should say that if a member of the Police Committee 
saw a man doing anything wrong, he might reprove 
him for it on the spot, or report it to me. 

8587. Have you a right to give general directions as 
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to how they shall act ? — Certainly not, they are supplied 
with a book of instructions, and are directed to read it, 
so as to be able to answer any question out of it. 

8588. A large majority of the police force are Protest- 
ants ?— They are. 

S589. Give the Commissioners your opinion how 
that has occurred ? — I know no other reason than this, 
that the majority of persons applying are Protestants. 
During the last eighteen months or so, some ten or 
twelve men of the Roman Catholic persuasion, have 
left the force, having resigned, died, or been dismissed. 

8590. Men that were formerly in the force ? — Yes ; 
some were compensated. 

8591. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Since 1857, how 
many Roman Catholics have there been at one time in 
the force ? — I thought up to the time I made out 
the return that there were twelve or fifteen, but I was 
somewhat surprised when I found that there were only 
five ; a man’s religion is never inquired into. 

8592. Can you tell from 1857 to 1864, whether at 
any period there were more than five ?— 1 should say 
that eighteen months ago, there were from twelve to 
fifteen. 

8593. How did you know the religion of the men ? 
— By inquiring. 

8594. When did you make the inquiry ? — A few days 
ago. I can give the names and dates of the resignations 
of those men. George Heeny, he resigned ; he was ap- 
pointed in I860 and resigned in March, 1864. Hugh 
Heeny was appointed in November, 1841, and he got 
compensation, 1863, for the purpose of joining some of 
his friends in America. Richard Connolly was ap- 
pointed in October, 1858, and resigned in 1864. Henry 
Conn was appointed in 1858 and resigned in 1863; one 
of the last two were dismissed, I am not sure for what. 
Philip Herbeson was appointed in 1861 and resigned 
in 1864. William Farren was appointed in 1843 and 
died of fever in 1864. John Hagan was appointed in 
1860 and resigned in 1861. John Armstrong was ap- 
pointed in 1858 and was dismissed in 1863. Patrick 
M'Gee was appointed in 1860 and was dismissed in 1861. 
Thomas Edgar was appointed in 1864 and was dismissed 
in the same year. Hugh Lainey was appointed in June, 

1862, and resigned in September, 1862. George Leggatt 
was appointed in March, 1860, and was dismissed in 

1863. 

8595. Were those men members of the force at the 
times you have mentioned? — They were. 

8596. Were they members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ? — I believe so. 

8597. Did you know at the time whether they were 
Roman Catholics or Protestants ? — I heard some of them 
were Roman Catholics, otherwise I would not have 
known ; I never inquire into a man’s religion. 

8598. Tell the working of the force— how is it 
managed? Have you inspectors? — There are three in- 
spectors stnd forty-eight constables on duty by day ; 
each constable is assigned a district or beat to which 
he is told off; they go on duty in the summer months 
at six o’clock, and are relieved about nine. The 
night force consists of six inspectors and ninety-four 
constables ; each inspector has a number of men told 
off to him, and each constable has a beat assigned to 
him. The inspector, visits the divisions of the men as 
they are told off during the entire night, and marches 
them in in the morning during nine months in the year 
at six o’clock, and three winter months at seven o’clock. 

8599. Are there more men at night than during the 
day ? — Yes. 

8600. Are there more beats? — There are more beats; 
there are more places required to be watched both by 
day and night ; the beats are larger by day than they 
are by night, much larger. 

8601. Mr. Dinnen. — Is it your duty to go round the 
entire district occasionally? — Occasionally I go out and 
visit the town, some nights one portion of it, other 
nights another, as I find it convenient. 

8602. Have you had experience of a riot before the 
last riots in August? — Yes, I have. 

8603. . Have you dispersed them without the inter- 
ference of the Magistrates ? — I have. 

8604. Have you been engaged in any party riot 



with the local police alone? — Yes; but I have never Foiktersxh Dat. 
seen rioting assume such a character as it did on the — — 

last occasion. Xmmber 28. 

8605. Have you known party riots on previous oc- Mr. Thomas Green, 
casions where the local police have been able to disperse 

the crowds? — Yes, I have'. 

8606. Was that done without the interference of the 
Magistrate and acting on your own authority ? — It was; 
but I always considered it my duty to acquaint the 
Mayor of the town or the stipendiary Magistrates when 
matters assumed anything of a dangerous character. 

8607. Were you here when Patrick M‘Gee was 
examined, when he stated that he saw you with a body 
of local police on the 12th of August? — I heard some 
person state so, but I think his name was Patrick 
M‘Cabe. I was not in town from the 2nd August, until 
late on the evening of the loth. I got leave of absence 
from the Town Council, and left Belfast on the 2nd of 
August. It is also stated in one of the local papers 
that I was here on the day of the wrecking of St. 

Malachy’s chapel ; I was not within thirty miles of this 
on that day. 

8608. Where were you? — I believe I was in New- 
castle on that day. 

8609. Did you return before your leave was ex- 
pired ? — Yes, I received a letter. 

8610. At what time did you return? — Late in the 
evening of the 15th — Monday, the 15th of August. 

8611. What did you do when you came to Belfast? 

— The first thing I did was to go to the police office, to 
inquire how matters were. I then went to Albert- 
crescent barrack and to Durham-street, convenient to 
where I understood the men Were stationed. 

8612. Did you place yourself under the direction of 
the Magistrates? — I was speaking to several Magis- 
trates on that night. 

8613. Had the men been taken under their charge 
before you came back?— They had. 

8614. Were you here on the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral ?— I was. 

8615. Will you state what you did on that occasion ? 

— On the day of M'Connell’s funeral I was in Durham- 
street, convenient to where the funeral procession 
passed into College : street," South. Immediately after 
the funeral passed, I saw the Mayor, and we walked 
together from near the statue through Fisherwick- 
place and Wellington-place ; during the time I was 
walking with him I took the liberty of asking what 
arrangements had been made for the funerals. He stated 
that he had nothing to do with the matter, that it had 
been left in the hands of the stipendiary Magistrates ; 
he did not mention who they were. 

8616. Did you proceed to the Linen-liall? — 1 did, 
but before I got an answer to that question, I sug- 
gested to the Mayor that I was apprehensive that the 
funeral would take down Donegall-place; he said “ No, 
it will not ;” and that he understood that the funeral was 
to proceed straight down Chichester-street. 1 told the 
Mayor, “ I think it will take down Donegall-place.” 

8617. When did that conversation take place ? — 

While we were going from Durham-street to Wel- 
liugton-place : . "• ■ 

8618. Where was the funeral then? — I was at the 
tail of it, and I understood that it was to take down 
Chichester-street from the Mayor, and that he had 
nothing to do with it, for it was left with the stipen- 
diary Magistrates. 

8619. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would you say 
that it should have gone down Iloward-street ? — No ; 

I should say that if it had kept straight on down Chi- 
chester-street I would have considered it the safest 
route. In fact, if the arrangements had been in my 
hands that is the route it should have taken. 

8620. Were you present at the Linen-hall when the 
funeral passed it? — I was. I should say that I left the 
Mayorand endeavoured to get to the front. With con- 
siderable difficulty I arrived at the end of Donegall- 
place, as the hearse was coming on to the end of it. 

I walked at the side of the horses, keeping my eye on 
the driver ; some person shouted to take down Donegall- 
place. I looked at the driver and said, “ No ; go straight 
on.” The driver halted between two opinions, whether 
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I'ourtkkmtii Day. lie would take ray direction or that of the persons who 
November ‘>8 were shouting to him. After a little I spoke more 

' ' authoritatively, and ordered him to drive on by Chi- 

Mr. Thomas Green, chester-street. I saw him giving way to the funeral 
party to take Donegal 1-place, and I seized one of the 
horses by the reins ; immediately a large party of 
people got at the other side of the horses and shoved 
them round, and the funeral afterwards took Done ( 'all- 
place. There was one gentleman that I saw imme- 
diately at the time. I applied to him to assist me, and 
I think he was inclined to do so, but for the sudden 
rush that was made on the horses, which had the 
effect of turning them into Donegall-place. 

8621. Is there anything particular regarding the 
riots that you wish to detail yourself? — 1 am not aware 
of anything. I am ready to answer any question the 
Commissioners may choose to ask. 

8622. Is this a correct return of the number of arrests 
made by the local police ? —It is. I believe there were 
seventy-eight arrests made by them, and sixty-eight by 
the constabulary. The return was handed in to the 
secretary. 

8623. That is confined to the arrests made during 
the riots ? — Certainly. 

8624. Is that number taken from the police-office 
’books? — Yes. 

8626. Is this a correct statement of the number of 
arrests made by the local police during the twelve 
•months commencing the 1st October, 1863 ? — It is. 

8626. There were 5,503 arrests made ? — Yes. 

8627. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are those dupli- 
cates or triplicates ? — No doubt many of them are. 

8628. Mr. Dinnen. — Are you aware of the number of 
arrests made by the constabulary during the same time. 
Was it 1,204? — I believe that is correct. 

8629. There was an insinuation thrown out in cross- 
examination that you had an extraordinary number of 
friends in the police force? — Well I have some brothers 
in the force. 

8630. How many ? — Three. 

8631. Was any charge ever made against them ?— No, 
sir, with the exception of two charges made against two of 
them, one of which was not proved ; the other was of a 
trivial character, and he was not considered in fault. It 
was for having a newspaper in his hand in the Castle 
Market, and lie went in and left the newspaper in a 
house, and the Inspector passed, and he was pulled up 
for that. 

8632. You did not screen him in consequence of 
being your brother ? — I never screen anybody. I may 
state to the Commissioners that during these unfortunate 
riots in August a large number of the police were in 
coloured clothes by my orders, and did very active 
service. They arrested the majority of the prisoners. 
It is difficult for men in uniform to make arrests. 

8633. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And the difficulty 
is increased if the men happen to have a sword and a 
carbine? — No doubt of it. 

8634. Mr. Dinnen. — Were any of the constabulary 
in plain clothes? — There were, and they did good 
service. 

8635. How many were there? — I am not able to tell 
you. 

8636. Were there as many as in the local ? — Perhaps 
there were more. They did very active service. 

8637. Had you any difficulty in working har- 
moniously with the constabulary? — The two forces 
acted most harmoniously together on all occasions. 

8638. Was there any jealousy or antagonism between 
them in consequence of religion or otherwise? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Cross examined by Sub-Inspector Harvey. 

8639. Were any of the constabulary present when 
the local police made the arrests? — I have no doubt 
they were present and assisted. 

8640. They gave some assistance ? — They gave every 
assistance that was required ; but I have no doubt the 
locals assisted the constabulary. 

8641. If the constabulary had not been present assist- 
ing them could the locals have made the arrests ? — I 
think not. 



8642. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were not the 
constabulary armed? — They were. Neither the con- 
stabulary nor the local force could have made the 
arrests without being protected or assisted by armed 
men. 

8643. Sub-Inspector Ilarvey — Do you not consider 
that the presence of the constabulary, though they did 
not actually take ahold of the prisoners, helped to arrest 
the seventy-eight prisoners ? — I have no doubt of it. 
One party assisted the other. 

8644. The local police, not being incumbered with 
fire-arms, made the arrests? — Yes. The constabulary 
supported both the locals and their own men on many 
occasions. 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

8645. I believe that you are aware that there are 
sixty-six men from Dundrod in the local force ? — I am 
not aware of it. I did not make the return. I had not 
time to do it. But I will produce the officer who did 
make it. 

8646. Do you not know that there are sixty-six men 
from Dundrod in it? — I do not know it, and I do not 
believe it. 

8647. Are you aware that Dundrod is a great Orange 
walking district ? — Well, I should say that in the direc- 
tion of Dundrod there is a majority of Koman Catholics. 

8648. Is it not an Orange walking district? — I have 
heard that there are Orange processions there. 

8649. Where do you come from yourself? I am 

from Maglieragall. 

8650. You have three brothers in the force ? — Yes • 
one is an acting inspector. 

8651. Which of them is most like you? — None of 
them are very like me. 

8652. You do not think that M'Cabe could have 
mistaken one of them for you? — No ; all of them are in 
uniform, and I have not worn a uniform for twenty 
years. 

^ 8653. Is Gleneavy an Orange walking district?— 

8654. I think thirty of the local police reside in 
Sandy-row ? — I do not know, but I have a book that 
tells the residence of every one of them. 

8655. Who is the officer that made out the list ?— 
Inspector Patterson. 

8656. From whom did you ascertain that the twelve 
men you have mentioned were Roman Catholics? — I 
do not know from whom. It was my own impression 
from the men during the time they were in the force. 

8657. With a view to show your liberality you pro- 
duced the list of those twelve men? — I believe it will 
not be disputed. 

8658. Who told you that John Armstrong was a 
Roman Catholic ? — 1 heard it. 

8659. Is it a Catholic name? — No. I heard that he 
went to a Roman Catholic place of worship.. I heard it 
from several. 

8660. Who told you that Thomas Edgar was a Roman 
Catholic? — I think it is not by looking to his name that 
you know a man’s religion. 

8661 . Who told you that Thomas Edgar was a Roman 
Catholic? — I heard it. He was for a short time a 
member of the constabulary. 

8662. When did you make inquiry, was it since the 
discussion arose about it ? — It was. 

8663. Since the Commissioners begau the inquiry? — 
Yes. 

8664. Whotoldyou that George Leggatt was aRoman 
Catholic? — He told me himself. 

8665. He was dismissed ? — Yes. 

8666. For what ? — For being drunk. 

8667. When did he tell you that he was a Catholic? 
— He told me himself when he was drunk and using 
party expressions, that he was a Roman Catholic. Un- 
fortunately his feelings got the better of him. I was 
very anxious to retain his services if I could have kept 
him sober, for he was a useful man. 

8668. Mr Commissioner Dowse He was sometimes 

sober? — Yes. 

8669. Sergeant Armstrong. — But he was incurable ? 
— That was so much the worse for himself. 
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8670. You dismissed liim for drunkenness only ? — 



8671. But the last time lie was drunk he told you 
that he was a Catholic ? — It was not the last time. 

8372. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Whatkindof party 
expressions was he using ? — He was stating that he was 
the best Catholic in the force ; and he used very strong 

lan ^673. What expressions was he using ? — Cursing 
Orangemen and Orangeism and everything appertaining 
to it. ... 

8674. Sergeant Armstrong. — I believe that a situa- 
tion in the police force is a thing that is sought after ? 

There are a good many applications; more apply 

than are appointed. 

8675. The pay is respectable ? — I would rather see it 
better. 

8676. What is the pay? — 12s. 6 d. per week with 
clothes ; if the conduct of the men is good, after three 
years they get Is. a week ; after six years Is. dd. ; 
after fifteen years 2s. 6 d. extra. 

8677. Are you in the habit of requiring, as a general 
rule, certificates from their clergymen of the good con- 
duct of the candidates ? — No, sir. 

8678. But generally they furnish them? — In some 
cases they do. But some men are appointed that have 
not certificates. 

8679. But as a rule do you not require certificates 
from somebody ? — It does not necessarily follow. 

8680. Generally speaking, do the men produce a certi- 
ficate of character ? — They must. 

8681. Do those certificates not frequently come from 
Protestant clergymen ? — Sometimes they do. Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics. 

8682. In the five cases of Catholics now in the force, 
were there certificates ? — I am not sure. 

8683. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — As a general rule, 
■one of the gentlemen stated here that certificates from 
clergymen are not much attended to ? — For my own 
part I would be quite as well satisfied with a good 
certificate from a gentleman with whom the man had 
served, or who had known him, as with a clergyman’s 
certificate. 

8684. Sergeant Armstrong. — We have the fact that 
there are very few Catholics in the force ; would you 
say, as a rational man, that the general feeling is not 
that no Catholics need apply? — I do not think that 
there is such a feeling. 

86S5. You do not think that there is a feeling among 
the Roman Catholics that they need not give themselves 
the trouble of applying ? — I have no reason to believe 
that such a feeling exists. 

8686. The vast majority however are Protestants? — 
They are. 

8687. To what do you attribute that? — I do not know. 

8688. You can give no reason for it? — No. 

8689. Did you ever hear any murmurs or complaints 
that there were so few Roman Catholics ? — I did. 

8690. In 1857?— I did. 



8691. And the same state of things continues as to 
their numbers ? — There are sometimes more and some- 
times less. 

8692. You concurred in the report with M'Kittrick 
as to the increase of the number of police? — 1 drew up 
the report and M‘Kittrick drafted it. 

8693. How many Catholics do you think there would 
be in that increased force, if things remained in the 
hands of the Town Council, judging for the future by 
the analogy of the past ? — I do not know. I should 
say that it would be altogether according to the class 
of men that applied. 

8694. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — According to their 
height? — Their height and physical appearance, and 
other matters. 

8695. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do you think there 
would be more then seven or eight Roman Catholics in 
the whole ? — I have no hesitation in saying that Roman 
Catholics would be appointed to the force as well as 
Protestants, if they were qualified to the same extent. 

8696. Do you think that they would appoint a 
Catholic Superintendent instead of Green ? — I do not 
know. 



8697. What do you think? — I certainly would he Fourteenth Day. 

somewhat astonished. — — 

8698. Did yon hear a member of the Town Council Nov ember 28 . 
state that Protestants are superior in physical capacity ? jir Thomas Green. 
—I did. 

8699. Were you surprised to hear that? — I never 
saw the slightest difference. 

8700. Would you be surprised to hear that a man 
named Patrick M'Govern was appointed? — A great 
many would think Green a Catholic name. 

8701. Do you not think that the entire hundred ad- 
ditional men would be exclusively Protestants ? — I do 
not believe they would, if Roman Catholics were to 
apply. 

8702. That brings me round to this puzzle which I 
cannot make out, that Catholics do not apply to be 
appointed? — I cannot tell any man’s reason for not 
doing so. 

8703. The vacancies are well known in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — They are ; I cannot give you a reason for 
their not applying. 

8704. Do you recollect the day St Malachy’s Chapel 
was attacked? — I was not in town. 

8705. Do you know the day it happened? — I heard it. 

8706. You came to town on Monday, the 15th? — I 
did, late in the evening. 

8707. On what day do you understand it happened ? 

— On Friday, the 12th. 

8708. Were you in town the day the Malvern -street 
National School was attacked ? — I think it was the day 
I came home it was attacked. 

8709. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Where is it? — It 
is to the right of the Shankill-road, near Bower’s-hill. 

8710. Have you the slightest doubt that the Malvern- 
street National School was attacked ? — I have no doubt 
that it was attacked. 

8711. Is it a National School? — Yes. 

8712. Is it under the care of Catholic clergymen? — 

I don’t know. 

8713. Sergeant A-rmstrcmg . — Did you hear Mr. Black 
say he would know a Roman Catholic by looking at 
him ? — I heard so. 

8714. Did you ever see him exercising that power ? 

Certainly not. 

8715. Did you see him looking at them ? — There is 
no gentleman of my acquaintance I would expect it less 
from than Mr. Black. 

8716. Did you hear him say that the Roman Catholics 
were smaller than Protestants? — I did not hear him 
make that observation. 

8717. You were never able to tell the difference? — 

No ; I never observed it. 

8718. You could not tell a man’s religion by measur- 
ing him? — No. 

8719. Mr. Commissioner Barrv. — Y ou have said that 
on former occasions you found the local force sufficient 
to put down riots? — I did. 

8720. Did you find that so in ’57, when the riots 
were not so great? — I did not. I say that they are 
sufficient on ordinary occasions, when matters do not 
assume a serious character. When they do the con- 
stabulary assist them. 

8721. You told me you never had seen such riots 
before as those in August last? — I never did. 

8722. On former occasions the local force were suf- 
ficient? — Only on the ordinary occasions. 

8723. But in ’57 they were insufficient ? — Clearly. 

8724. Then in ’57 you were obliged to call on a large 
force of constabulary and military to assist the local 
policemen ? — Yes. 

8725. Could you tell me how many dismissals there 
have been — when I say dismissals, I mean resignations, 
and soforth — or how many vacancies occurred and 
were filled up from the 1st of January, 1863, to the pre- 
sent time ? — I could tell by referring to the books, but 
it would take some time to do it. 

8726. How did you happen to make out the return 
of the twelve men you have read? — It occurred to mo 
to look over the books, as I was under the impression 
there was a larger number of Roman Catholics in the 
force until I gave directions for this return to be made 
out. Then it occurred to me that it would be well to 

2 F 
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look back to see how I had formed my opinion, and on duty to make the matter known to the Town Council 
o' "5 back I found these men. and I have no hesitation in saying that it would totallv 

8727. How long did it take you to make out that disqualify him. ““v 

return?— 1 think it was done in about two hours. 8745. But you do not ask the question ? I have 

8728 Then it would not take very long to make out always studiously avoided asking any question as to n 
e total number of changes for the last two «««!_ ,. e ligious or political feelings. It would not be 



the total number of changes for the last two years'? — 
It would not. I’ll have it made out. 

8729. Sergeant Armstrong — Was it from one person 
or several persons that you got the information? — 1 
knew a good deal from my own knowledge, and I was 
generally in the habit of selecting a Roman Catholic for 
a Roman Catholic district. 

8730. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You thought that 
advisable? — I did. 

8731. Why did you think it advisable?— Well, the 
order of Roman Catholics for some time past, for 



permitted by the Town Council. 

8746. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose you sus- 
pected that he did belong to a secret society ? I would 

not put the question to him. 

8747. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Mr. Green, in your 

report you suggest the men should have side-arms ? I 

suggested to the Town Council to procure cutlasses to 
be worn only in case of riots. 

8748. IIow would you propose to use them ?— Well 
I think if the men made a prisoner they would be' 



whit icuoa I cannot say, treated om men badly whsn better able to retain him with'fi luSes' in tlmi, 
they got an opportunity ; and I thought they would be hands, and it would also serve to keep off assailants I 
more acceptable to the people that they came in con- consider that a bayonet at the end of a musket would 
tact with. In some cases I have found it necessary to be quite as dangerous a weapon as a cutlass 
pcrni.t two of the men to go together and on these 8749. Would you propose that they should use them ? 

" l Cn ! VCI 1 C0U C ’ a Ro,nan Catbolic —¥y impression is that they would keep off a crowd 
of rioters, which men with batons could not do. 



and the other a Protestant. 

8732. Then you are of opinion that it would tend to 
the efficiency of the force if they were mixed? — I 
would rather have more Romau Catholics. It would 
not make any difference with respectable persons, but 
it might have a good effect with the lower orders of 
both parties. 

8733. How far has that feeling dated back ? — I at- 



8750. Do you not think that it would equally tend 
to keep off rioters if the police were armed with fire- 
arms ?— I should say it would. 

8751. Is it your opinion that it would be advanta- 
geous to have the police armed with fire-arms as well 
as with batons?— I think it would be well to have a 
number of them so armed. It is the only way in which 



tributo it greatly to the speeches of Mr. Rea. I think riots, such as the late riots, could be suppressed" where 
that is nearly the sole cause, and also the writimr in five-arms were user] W ti, Q rl 



the newspapers. 

8734. Was that the cause in ’57? — I think 
consider he did a great deal of harm. 



8752. That would, of course, involve the necessity of 
having them properly drilled ? — Yes. 

otok TT r s , , „ 8753. Do you think that it would be an advantage 

fh-it feeling r ? ^ d °J° U ^7 th< l ex,stcnce , of to have the police provided with fire-arms, and drilled 

! S k distrust?— For the last ten years the so that they could perform the ordinary duty with 
feeling has been gaining ground. When a policeman batons, and on occasions of riots have recourse U> their 
it ffi P“ tl 1 cular bcat l>e remains generally there fire-arms ? — I am strongly inclined to believe that, with 

lon a as he conducts himself. But on theromplaint a number of cutlasses, as we recommended, and a force 



of 260 men, we would be able to put down any riot that 
would be likely to occur in this town. 

8754. At what stage of the late riots could you have 

it them down with 9f,fl — ,1 



of the Inspector we change him at once. Frequently 
when wo do make the change the Police Committee 
receives a memorial from the respectable inhabitants 
to get the man back. 

8736. You do not send 
he resides himself? — No ; 

8737. Do you send him 
not to the neighbourhood. 

8/38. Do you think it would be an advantage or 
the reverse to have the police constables residing among 
the people, or do you prefer that the}' should reside in 
barracks ? — I prefer them in barracks. 

87 ??* Why?—' There are several reasons. One sub- police, and the head constable of the'consTabubrvliad 
order in r°".' S , th ; S ’ tblt t C me " , cau , be & int0 ~ knowledge or report that something was Xccur 
ad van t- 1 " 1 ‘ cd ° 1 on asuddon outbreak with more on that particular night?— If I had had 260 men I 

vantage. , , . would have been prepared with 150 men to have made 

, . ‘ D .° y°'! not tlmik also that there is this dis- prisoners, and I would have taught those ill-advised 

advantage in their residing among the people, that there people such a lesson on the following day as would 
is less esprit de corgs ; and that there is a disinclination have prevented anything further 7 

° n T 'i°.? ai l of tkepohco to act against their neighbours? 8757. But supposing they had been on the first 
to occur in any occasion armed with fire-arms?— Generally the riotinv 
commences for some time before fire-arms were resorted 



put them down with 260 men armed with cutlasses?— 
nan to the beat in which On the first night I would have taught them such a 
avoid that. les |° nas i vould have warned them not to try it again, 

an adjacent beat?-No ; 8755. Butyou said that you thought fire-arms neces- 

sary when the rioters are in possession of fire-arms ? — 
Yes. 

8756. Do you think, then, that you would have been 
able to cope with them without fire-arms on the first 
ight ? — It appears that the chief constable of the local 



—I have never known such a thin; 
cas 'to nor do I think there is a probability of it. 

S/41. Do you know whether any member of the 
local police live in the disturbed districts ? — 1 am not 
aware of it. Some of them live in the direction of 
bandy- 



S/58. Have you ever, in your experience, known 
both sides so extensively provided with fire-arms as 
07:,.-, o they were last August?— No. I was perfectly astonished 

pokccni'eif l!vp°to i ? ‘ ’ I H •* I tod »» mOm that than were so man/fire^-ms in 

policemen live in bandy-row, does it not strike you as town. J 

orTx o’clock m, 0 ?he P fiTfiof 6 I 10Ul<1 f b ® a f, semblc<1 at f. vo , 87 ^. Sergeant Armstrong .- Do you know a man of 
bavin,, 1,0 ' • * S , of A'lgrust, without any notice the name of Hardy ?— There is no such man in the 

ikilock ? b T Si n 0 r, n° f# -? 1 ? 8 P™ riovsl y to fi y C force now - 1 remember such a man several years ago. 
thn ,vi aCC0U,lt f ? r , Ifc 111 tIu * wa Y> “early 8760. Do you know a man of the name of Hardman t 

d Z\%00 IZT labourers and -There was a man of that name dismissed, 

and oOO people, perhaps as many as 1,000, S761. For what ?-For liquor, 

live minutes. The effigy was burned 8762. Was it for beating any! 



operativ 
would turn out 



at about nine o’clock. 

..bit 3 :. ? S “7 c l uestiou asked of a constable as to 



knowledge. 



■ beating anybody ?— Not to my 



wbefbn,. i,„ iVX “ oouohaoie as 10 8763. Do you not recollect that he 

his annoii^ ftmSW a f eCret S0C ' ety at thc time of having beaten a man ? — I recollect Hardman 



convicted of 
fined 

boy on the head. I think it was in 



hre appointment ?— No such question is asked. £5 for strikim 

ho w assu,1 ? e > of course, that if it transpired that Mill-street. 

be elected ”'711° a Secre T fc Soci ^ y he -T 0uld not 8764 ' Was R a P a rty matter?-I do not think it was. 
■ cted f By no means. I would consider it my 8765. How man yyt • • • - - 



s it ? — Ten years a. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 29th November, 1864. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Thomas Green cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 



Fifteenth Day. 



November 29. 



Mr. Thomas Green. 



8766. Is it in the district known as the Pound dis- 
trict that the constabulary barracks are placed ? — It is 
nearer to the Pound than to Sandy-row. 

8767. Are they in the habit of going into the Pound, 
or into Sandy-row district most? — I presume that they 
perform duty in both districts when they are required. 

8768. Is it part of their duty to go through the dis- 
trict in the day time, or at night, except in distur- 
bances ? — Do you mean the constabulary or the local 
police. 

8769. The constabulary ?— I do not wish to give an 
answer as to the constabulary. The constabulary 
officers arc here. It does not come within my province. 

8770. Is there any arrangement that they should do 
so ?_ I do not know of any. I meet them in all parts 
of the town. I have given in a report to the Town 
Council as chief constable. 

8771. Is it your deliberate opinion, after your ex- 
perience of thirty years in Belfast, that with the fiicy- 
two men of the constabulary and 260 local police, that 
you would be responsible to the Town Council for the 
peace of the town 1 — It is my opinion that with 260 
men, and assisted by the constabulary in cases of emer- 
gency, I should be able to put down any riot that might 
occur here. 

8772. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you mean 
assisted by the fifty-two men ? — Certainly. 

8773. Mr. Exham. — Supposing that Government 
would not send another man but the fifty-two — and 
your thirty years’ experience in Belfast, is it your be- 
lief that you would be responsible for the peace of the 
town, with 260 local police ? — I think, taking all those 
matters into consideration, that if my report was carried 
out by the Town Council, that I should be able to put 
down any riot that could occur. The great point in 
putting down riots is to crush them in the bud. I have 
heard it stated that Belfast is entitled to a larger num- 
ber of constabulary. I would be glad to see a larger 
number in the town ; but I believe with the present 
number, and the present local police force increased to 
260, and also my report carried out in its entirety, with 
regard to stations and otherwise, I should be able to 
answer for the peace of the town. 

8774. There is a large portion of the town not in- 
cluded in the borough boundary, and yet built upon ? — 
Yes ; a very large portion. 

8775. And those districts of the borough that are not 
built on are not patrolled by your men ? — No. 

S776. Would you not think it desirable that the 
constabulary should patrol that as well as any other 
part of the county? — I presume so. 

8777. And for that purpose it might bo necessary to 
bring in a larger police force than fifty-two ? — It might 
be necessary. 

8778. And do you not think that the municipal force 
should be increased to watch it ? — Y es. 

8779. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose the popu- 
lation of Belfast were to increase by 100,000, you think 
the police force should be increased? — Yes. 

8780. Mr. Exham. — You would make the local police 
keep pace with the times? — Yes. 

8781. From your experience of Belfast, do you think 
there will be a recurrence of the riots ?— I do not ex- 
pect it. 

8782. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Why do you think 
so ? — I think the parties have tired each other out, and 
that they will be very slow to commence again. 

8783. Then you agree with Mr. M'Goagh, that both 
parties are so strong and so nearly balanced that there 
will not be a recurrence of the riots ? — I think there is 
a tendency to that. I never saw the people approach- 
ing each other with such a display of strength on both 
sides. 



8784. Does that equality of strength to which you 
refer arise from the navvies supporting the Pound dis- 
trict?— I think on the last occasion it had such a 
tendency. 

8785. Suppose the navvies were withdrawn, then 
there would be a necessity for an increased force ? — I 
would expect that a great number of them are located 
about the town. 

8786. Mr. Exliam . — If riots of the kind that took 
place last August were to be anticipated every year, 
would not any amount of force be required in the town ? 
— If they took place every year a very large force 
would be required. If there was fighting every year, 
matters would become more serious, inasmuch as they 
would gain strength. 

8787. You have been acquainted with the police 
force for nearly thirty years? — Nearly so. For the 
last ten years 1 have seen a feeling of distrust towards 
the local police, on the part of a small section of the 
people of one denomination, 

8788. Had you observed anything of that kind pre- 
viously ?— I think not. 

8789. Was the force constituted then in the same 
relative proportions as to Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics as it is at present ? — I cannot answer that question. 

8790. Do you think it desirable for the town to ad- 
vertise either in the newspapers or otherwise, for mem- 
bers or candidates of the force of a particular religion ? 
— I would think it unwise to do so. But I think it. 
would be wise to advertise for candidates generally. 

8791. Have you any lists for the last few years that 
will tell you the number of candidates — what is the 
average ? — I have generally from fifteen to twenty men 
acting as supernumeraries. 

8792. Did you keep a regular candidate list? — If a 
candidate applies to me for appointment in the police 
force, and I consider him a likely man, I take his 
address, and previous to the appointment I write to 
him. It has been the practice when a good man offers, 
to appoint him, if he is the proper height, has a robust 
constitution, is intelligent, and professes the other 
necessary qualifications. 

8793. Have you adopted the same course with regard 
to the selection of candidates? — That has been the 
practice of the force since I have been acquainted with 
it, and I believe they do the same in the constabulary. 
If a good-looking man applies, he is examined by a 
doctor, and sent up to Dublin. Pretty much the same 
course is pursued as in the constabulary, during the 
entire time that I have been acquainted with the force. 

8794. Can you conscientiously say that the practice 
has been during the entire period to return to the Town 
Council the names of eligible persons who offered them- 
selves ? — Certainly. 

8795. Did you ever apply to anyone to send Pro- 
testant candidates to you for the force ? — Certainly not. 
I would consider myself unworthy of any situation if I 
was guilty of such conduct. 

8796. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In point of fact, 
you consider a Catholic as good as a Protestant, and a 
Protestant as good as a Catholic? — Certainly. 

8797. The question of religion never enters into your 
consideration ? — No. 

879S. Mi'. Exliam . — Has it been your experience that 
the Constabulary are in the habit of patrolling the 
Sandy-row district as well as the Pound district ? — I 
think so, for the other barrack is in the centre of the 
Sandy-row district. 

8799. Do you not think it equally surprising that 
the intention to burn the effigy did not come to the 
knowledge .of the constabulary as well as of the local 
police prior to five o’clock? — I heard it stated here 
that the local police had information of the burning 
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of the effigy between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and I heard that as soon as Mr. M'Kittrick was 
informed of the matter he communicated with the head 
. constable, and afterwards the stipendiary Magistrate 
was communicated with. I also heard it stated that a 
constable at eleven o’clock made minute inquiries about 
it in the direction of Sandy-row. I am merely speaking 
from hearsay. 

8800. What was the name of the constable ? Can- 

non, I heard. 



with that ; and I rule that the question is not to { 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

8801. You were examined at considerable length in 
1857 1—1 was. 

8802. And you heard a great deal of what was going 
on then, and afterwards, when the report was pub- 
lished in extenso in all the Belfast papers, I presume 
you did not forget to read it? — I cannot say that I 
ever read it. I do not think that since this Commis- 
sion I read three columns in any newspaper. 

8803. Did you read the report of the Commissioners ? 
—I do not recollect ; it is very likely that I read some 
part of the evidence, but to what extent I cannot tell, j 

8804. Had you not the curiosity to read the report 
of Messrs. Lynch and Smythe ?— I am not aware that I 
ever read or saw it. 

8805. If you did not, can you account to the Com- 
sioners for not reading it in the execution of your 
duty? — I am not aware that it was any part of my 
duty to read it. 

8S0G. Was it not your duty to read the report on the 
proceedings of the force ? — My memory does not serve 
me whether I ever read it or not. 

. 8807 • I suppose you understood pretty well at that 
time the point of the Commissioners’ report ? — I do 
not recollect what the point was. 

8808. Did you not read this passage in the report, that 
cannot be read loo often : — “The police force are, with 
six or seven exceptions, entirely Protestant, and those 
in any command amongst them are exclusively so ; a 
great many of them are or have been Orangemen.” 
Do you not recollect very well that portion of the 
report ?— I do not recollect it ; but it occurs to me that 
I heard you stating so. 

8809. Soon after 1857 1 — I am not exactly sure. I 
am aware that, at that time, the majority of them were 
Protestants. 

8810. Even before 1857 was there not a great clam- 
our with regard to the force being Orange? — Well, 
frequently in the police court, when you appeared there 
as an advocate, you were in the habit of asking ques- 
tions of the different constables who were produced to 
give evidence whether they were not Orangemen, and 
did they not belong to the Orange societies that raised 
considerable discussion in town; and I remember at one 
time you were in the habit of putting the question to 
every witness that appeared whether he was not an 
Orangeman. 

8811 . Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In every case? 

In every case. 

8812. Mr. Rea. — Did it not turn out that one-half of 
the constables were obliged to admit that they had been 
Orangemen at the time of their appointment?— I do 
sioVw 00 ^ 6 ^ l S * D ®'° “ lstance * n "'bich such an admis- 

8813. Did not the men answer the question whether 
they had belonged to a secret society?— It was fre- 
quently decided by the Justices that they were not to 
answer the question. 

8S14. That they were not to answer the question ?— 
ooir^,' Vere not to answer that particular question. 

<. mi a Do you rceollcct tins passage in the report :— 
the Orange system seems to us now to have no other 
practical result than as a means of keeping up the 
Orange festivals and celebrating them, leading as they 
do to violence, outrage, religious animosities, hatred 
between classes, and too often bloodshed and loss of 
Jite ! —1 am not aware that I ever read that before. I 
am not certain that I ever did read it. 

witlf it? N ° W tl,at 1 1 ' aVe read it— cl ° y° u not agree 
Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W e have nothing to do 



8817. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect that after I went 
on the police committee, upwards of two years a»-o T 
endeavoured to get leave from the committee to* ask 
the policemen whether they had ever been members of 
an Orange lodge or not? — I do, sir. 

8818. Do you recollect that it was ruled by a’maioritv 
of the committee that a member of the committee should 
not be permitted to ask the question 1 — The committee 
were unanimous, except yourself, that no such question 
should be asked of any constable what his religious 
feelings were— whether he was au Orangeman, a°Rib. 
bonnian, or belonging to any secret society. 

8819. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— H ow long ago was 

that? — It was at the time when Mr. Rea was a member 
of the police committee, within the last two years. Mr 
James Cochran was a member of the Town Council ; he 
died, and Mr. Rea was elected by the burgesses of Smith- 
field in his place, and I presume that Mr. Rea took 
part in all the committees of which Mr. Cochran was a 
member. 

8820. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — He succeeded to 

all Mr. Cochran’s rights? Yes. 

8821. How long was Mr. Rea member ? — Up to the 
25th November; but he was not on the police com- 
mittee for the last year. 

8822. Mr. Rea. — You never saw me giving in too- 
““*y ; 1 Jo not like to seo u nan give in too easily. 

ob^3. Do I not die hard? — I never saw you die at all 

8824. Did I not give notice to get leave to ask the 
question ? — I heard the committee rule that it was not 
a proper question for any member to put. 1 never 
knew any member of the committee put such a question 

8825. You knew William John Johnson? Yes. 

8826. Was lie not a member of the police committee? 1 
— He was and is. 

8827. Is he not an active member of the Orange 

Somety ?— I do not know ; I have heard you say that 
Mr. Johnson is an Orangeman, and that is the only 
means I have of knowing it. 3 

S828. Did you not hear that Mr. Black is an Orange- 
niaii ? I am not aware that lie is. I heard it said that 
Mr. Elack was an Orangeman, and I heard Mr. Rea say 
tnat Mr. Johnson was an Orangeman. 

8829. Bid you not hear me urge in Ml eouneil that 
a number ot Catholics should be appointed, so as to pre- 
vent the Protestants being more than two-thirds in 
order to prevent the Protestants of the force from losing 
their situations by its abolition ? — I heard you say that 
the town Council should advertise for Roman Catholic- 
candidates, and some of the members objected to such 
proceeding in the strongest terms, and that they hoped 
that they never would see the day when such a course 
would be adopted either with regard to Roman Catholics 
or Protestants. 

8830. The Town Council would not agree to it? 

They would not, sir. 

8831. Do you remember how many constables were 

recommended for appointment since the riots ? I am 

aware that ten were appointed. 

8832. Can you say whether any of the ten were 
Roman Catholics? — I never know whether the men ap- 
pointed are Roman Catholics or Protestants. I have 
no means of knowing, except by tlicir names. 

8833. Was there a Catholic name in the whole ten? 

— I here was more than one. 

8834. Do you not know that Barney, Michael, or 
Patrick are almost always Catholic names? — I have 
heard you say so. I am inclined to believe strongly 
that there are Roman Catholics in the last ten. 

8835. Is it not odd that you cannot tell me ?— It may 
be ; they have not been on duty yet, and I have no 
means of knowing. 

8836. Are they dressed in uniform ?— They are not. 

It is three weeks to-morrow since they were appointed, 
and their appointment will not be confirmed until 1st 
of the month. 

SS37. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Then, in point of 
fact they are not sworn in at all yet? — No. 

S838. Mr. Rea — How long were you in the police 
force before the Police Commissioners lost their 
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authority? — I suppose seven or eight years. I think 
it was in 1842 the Corporation appointed the police 
committee. 

8839. Do you recollect how many policemen were in 
the force in 1844 ? — I do not. 

8840. During the seven years that you were under 
the Commissioners did you ever hear a whisper about 
its being a Roman Catholic or Protestant force ? — I do 
not think I did. 

8841. Or that there was an unfair balance in favour 
of one side or other?— I do not think I ever heard it. 

8842. Do you recollect how many men were in the 
force at that time, were there fifty ?— I think there were 
perhaps upwards of sixty, that is, the men on duty by 
day and by night, they were called watchmen ; there 
were a number of day constables. 

Would not the Town Clerk, Mr. Guthrie, be able to 
produce to the Commissioners a list of the police in 
1844?— 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — W e are not inclined to 
go back to 1844. 

8843. Mr. Rea. — The same class of men would not be 
appointed now that were appointed then? — No; a 
great number of old pensioners used to be appointed, 
and a class of men that would not be appointed now. 

8844. At any rate it was some time after the Com- 
missioners ceased to have command of the force that 
complaints were made ? — It was, I think, ten years ago ; 
3 'ou were, I think, the orginator of it. 

8845. I was the first person who spoke publicly of 
it?— Yes. 

8846. Were not a number of men assaulted, and was 
it not in defending those people for those assaults, that 
I first made the observation? — You took every oppor- 
tunity of asking such questions. 

8847. Do you not believe that there should be either 
one force or the other, as a police force, iu Belfast? — I 
am not able to give an opinion. 

8848. Ought it not to be altogether either a local 
force or all constabulary ? — I have always acted har- 
moniously with the constabulary, and I do not see why 
they should be discontinued. 

8849. Have you any personal authority over the day 
force ? — I have. 

8850. Has any other officer collateral authority with 
you ?— Yes, Mr. M‘Kittrick. 

8851. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is your authority 
the same ; are you equal in rank ? — No, sir. 

8852. Are you the superior? — Yes. 

8853. Would it not be highly inconvenient if Mr. 
11‘Kittrick had authority equal to yours, or would there 
not be a conflict of jurisdiction?— I do not think there 

8854. Mr. Rea. — Would it not be better to have one 
force ? — I cannot give an opinion on that. 

8855. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Would you prefer 

to have 2G0 men and the fifty-two constabulary, or 
would you like to have 312 locals?— I would like to 
have the constabulary as they are. The local police are 
not armed, and circumstances may arise when the local 
police would require the assistance of armed men. 

8856. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you not think 
that the whole body should be under the command of 
one officer ?— I think so ; but I would rather have 260 
local police and fifty-two constabulary, as the local 
police are not armed, and circumstances might arise 
when the local police would require the assistance of 
armed men. 

8857. Is it not disadvantageous to have the one force 
under the superintendent of the police, and the other 
under a sub-inspector of constabulary? — I never saw 
any such disadvantage. 

8858. Do you not think it would be an advantage to 
have them under the command of one officer? — I think 
it would be; but if we had 260 men, it would be only on 
extreme occasions the constabulary would be called out. 

8859. But do you not think if they are called on, it 

is a disadvantage to have a divided command ? I do 

not think it is a disadvantage when a Magistrate is on 
the ground. We always act under the authority and 
by the direction of the Magistrate. 

8860. Then do you not agree with Mr. M'Geagh, 



who said that he was of an opinion that the police 
worked better without a Magistrate ?— I have always 
found the Magistrates willing to do their duty. 

8861. Do you not think it a disadvantage that the 
local police are under the direction of a Magistrate, and 
the constabulary under the direction of a sub-inspector ? 

I do not think it is ; if a Magistrate is on the ground 
the sub-inspector has a right to take his direction. 

8862. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Do you not think 
that it would be an advantage if the chief of the police 
was a Magistrate ? — I think it would be an advantage. 

8863. fco that the two authorities should be confined 
to one man ? — Yes. 

8864. Mr. Rea.— Did you not frequently make a 
statement that you could put down the riots with greater 
rapidity without a Magistrate ? — I may to some extent 
have expressed that opinion. 

8865. Have you any book containing the name of 
the parties applying to be admitted into the police ?— 
I have not. 

SS66. Did you ever keep such a book?— I never did. 

8867. Did you keep a list or book generally? — I re- 
quired therii to. give their direction on an envelope, and 
previously to their appointment I wrote it. 

8868. Where did you keep that directed envelope ? 
— In my own breast. 

8869. How many of them have you had ? — Several. 

8870. When you sent the envelope off, did you keep 
any record of the address? — No. 

8871. That was a curious way of acting ?— There 
was nothing curious about it. 

SS72. When you sent away the envelope you lost 
all record of the address?— Of course; it was their 
business to come or not, as they might think it con- 
venient. 

8873. Can you account why the constables all come 
from three or four parishes near Lisburn ?— I cannot 
account for it. 

8874. You cannot account for it ? — I cannot. 

8875. You never wrote off to those districts? — I 
never did. 

8876. To anyone? — To anyone. 

8877. You are sure of that? — Perfectly sure. 

8878. You never wrote to your friends to tell the 

people iu your neighbourhood that there was a vacancy ? 
— I never did. J 

8879. How do you account for it that there are three 
of your own family in the force ?— It is easy to account 
for that. I came here when I was very young, and my 
brothers when they grew up got into the force. 

8S80. How do you account for this, that there are 

eighteen in the force from the town of Magheragall ? 

I only heard you say it ; I did not know it. 

8881. You still hold by your answer, that you did 
not send a verbal message or a letter?— 1 never sent 
either a verbal message or a letter for any man to come 
in in my life. 

8882. Do you recollect the navvies being disarmed 
in Barrack-street on a late occasion ? — I never heard of 
navvies being disarmed; but I recollect hearing of a 
number of navvies having shovels aud pickaxes taken 
from them in Durham-strect. 

8883. Were you on the spot the day that the dis- 
armament took place? — I was not. 

88S4. Do you know if any of the locals were there? 
— I do not. 

8885. How long ago is it?— I do not know. 

88S6. With regard to the funeral of M'Connell, the 
Mayor told you it was to go by Chichester- street ?— If 
my memory serves me, he said that it would go in that 
direction, not that it was to go, but that it would go ; 
that occurred in a conversation with the Mayor in 
Fisherwick-place. 

S887. \ ou did not know any of the men in the pro- 
cession ? — I knew one man that came forward with the 
horses heads when I was endeavouring to cause the 
hearse to be driven straight on. 

8888. Was it to assist you that he came or to pre- 
vent you from stopping it?— I did not see the man 
until ho came to the horse’s head. Whether he formed 
a part of the funeral I cannot say, but I did not see him 
previously or afterwards. 



Fifteenth Dat. 
November 29. 
Mr. Thomas Green. 
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Fifteenth Day. 8889. In the course of your duty as police officer, 
— — how often have you detected crimes by inquiries from 

carmen — Frequently. 

Mr. Thomas Green. 8890. How often ? — I could not say how often I did. 

8891. Did it occur a hundred times? — I have in- 
quired from many men from whom I could get infor- 
mation. 

8892. Is it not the first thing you do, when cars are 
used by criminals, to make inquiry of the driver ? — 
Certainly, I would do so. 

8893. How many cars were there at the funeral ? — 
I' do not know. 

8894. Did you see any at all ? — I did. 

8895. Did you see six? — I did. 

8896. Did you see twelve ? — I did. 

8897. Do you not know that every car is licensed 
by the Town Council? — Yes. 

8898. And that the inspector of cars has the names 
and numbers of the cars ? — Yes. 

8899. Are those men not under the control of the 
Town Council and their officers ? — They are. 

8900. And if they are refractory they can be de- 
prived of their licence ? — Yes. 

8901. And do not the carmen know that ? — They do. 

8902. And are they not frequently deprived of their 
licence? -They are. 

8903. Are they not amenable to the police com- 
mittee? — The police committee can deprive the car- 
drivers of their licence. 

8904. Do you know the name of the owner of the 
hearse ?— I do ; Madine. 

8905. Did you inquire in Madine’s yard ? — I did not. 

8906. Ditl you not think it very likely that the 
driver of the hearse was the party to give the best 
possible information with regard to the names of the 
parties who compelled him to go down Donegall-place 
when you desired him to go down Chicliester-street ? 
—I do not know that he was. Very likely the parties 
might be all strangers. 

8907. How did you ascertain that they might be 
strangers ? — I made no inquiry. 

8908. Can you now suggest to the Court the name 
of any person who would be more likely to give you 
information than the driver of the hearse? — Ido not 
know that the driver could give information, for I have 
not made the inquiry. 

8909. Do you know any man so likely ? — The man, 
I recollect, would be more likely if lie formed part of 
the funeral. 

8910. But he would not convict himself? — I have 
not asked any question of him. 

8911. The driver of the hearse was only doing his 
duty ? — He was performing his duty to his master. 

8912. Was he not doing an act contrary to what you 



thought necessary for preservation of the peace? — 
Such was the case. 

8913. And you did not make any attempt to get the 
names of the parties who assaulted you ? — They did 
not assault me. 

8914. Did they not push the hearse from you? — They 
did, but I would be slow to say that they assaulted 

S915. Did you ever examine the list of car-drivers? 
— I never did. 

8916. Did you ever direct any of your officers to 
make inquiries at the different car-stands to find out 
the numbers of the cars at the funeral ? — I did not. 

8917. Or the names of the drivers? — No. 

8918. Next to the person who drove the hearse? — 
There were no constables at the funeral. 

S919. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ever 
make inquiry from anybody as to the name of any 
person at the funeral, either on cars or on foot ? — I did 
not ; and there were none of the local police there. 

8920. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect the time when 
M‘K it trick told you that Mr. Lyons had directed him 
to get the names of persons in the procession? — 
M'Kittrick and I spoke over the matter. He states that 
he mentioned it, but I have no recollection of it. 

8921. Since M‘Ki Wrick’s statement you made no 
inquiry ? — I did not. 

8922. Did you not know that the parties were well 
armed ? — I had reason to believe so. 

8923. Have you not heard that arms were sent in 
from the country ? — I have heard many rumours that 
I think it unnecessary to mention. 

8924. Did you not hear that Orange lodges in the 
country sent in arms to the Orange lodges in Belfast? 
— I did not. 

8925. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ever 
hear that Ribbon lodges sent in arms to Ribbonmen in 
Belfast? — I did nol. 

8926. Mr. Rea. — Did it come to your knowledge 
that as a general rule the arms are packed in boxes 
and not kept in the houses ? — I have no such know- 
ledge. If I knew where they were I would give in- 
formation about them. 

8927. Do you not think it likely that the arms will 
be brought out earlier in future riots than they have 
been during the past time? — I cannot say. I should 
hope not. If I could get you enrolled as a peace- 
maker, you would do me the greatest service. You 
are a great engine, either for good or evil. 

8928. Do you not know very well that if the locals 
go altogether out of town as a body that the riots 
would cease the day after, although there are only 
fifty-two constabulary in town ? — That is such a foolish 
question that I think you should decline to ask it. 



Robert Grinit lmw 
esq., j.r. 



Robert Grmshaw, esq., j.p., examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



8929. You are a Magistrate of the county of Antrim ? 
—Yes, I am. 

8930. Do you reside in Belfast or near it ? — I reside 
in the neighbourhood, about four English miles from 
Belfast. 

8931. Are you a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county? 

8932. Were you in Belfast during the riots of August 
last ? — I was, during the serious riots after the 16th. 

8933. Did you lake an active part in suppressing 
them ? — No ; I got my knee hurt. I did not take an 
active part. I remained in the court-house the most 
of the time. 

8934. Were you engaged in swearing in special con- 
stables ? — I was. I was out on one occasion. I went 
with an officer of cavalry during the time of the funeral; 
that was the only time I was out. 

8935. You saw the funeral?— I did. 

8936. Do you think it material to add anything to 
what you have heard stated on that subject? — I do not. 

8937. You have had considerable experience of Bel- 
fast ? — I think I have. 

8938. How long are you a Magistrate ? — I am thirty- 
five years ; I happen to be the senior Magistrate. 



8939. Do you consider the present police arrange- 
ment sufficient for the preservation of the peace ? — Yes, 
sir ; at ordinary times they answer the purpose. The 
streets arc kept free from obstructions, and very few 
burglaries are .committed here. As far as that goes, 
the police answer the purpose very well. 

S940. Suppose we are to apprehend the recurrence 
of transactions such as those that took place in August, 
do you think the existing arrangements sufficient to 
prevent such occurrences, or to suppress them ? — No ; 
they are not sufficient for any purpose of that kind. 
In fact, no reasonable number of constabulary would 
answer that purpose. I have heard a great many 
gentlemen state that 400 would be sufficient. Now, 
I think 400 too many for our usual wants, and cer- 
tainly too few for such extraordinary occasions as you 
refer to. 

8941. Don’t you think 400 might have the effect of 
nipping disturbances in the bud — of preventing them 
from assuming the formidable character which they 
presented here on and after the 1 6th ? — I think that if 
the matter were taken up on the instant it might be 
checked by even a smaller number. 

8942. Do you think 160 locals constitute a sufficient 
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force for Belfast? — No; I think, considering the in- 
crease of the population, they are not sufficient. 

8943. You think they ought to be increased to 300? 
_I think for the increased population of the town, 
300 constables would be sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and to check any appearances of riot at the mo- 
ment they present themselves. 

8944. In addition to that, do you think it necessary 
to have a force of constabulary? — I should think so. 

8945. What force pf constabulary would be necessary 
to support the 300 in the suppression of riots in the 
first instance? — I think it would be desirable to have 
100 of the constabulary ready at all times to support 
the civil force of the town. 

8946. You would be inclined to suggest a local force 
of 300, and a constabulary force of 100 ? — That is my 
opiniou ; but I do not understand the question as well 
as others who have spoken upon it. 

8947. Were you present at the meeting of the Ma- 
gistrates? — I was present at the first meeting of the 
16th of August. 

8948. I speak of the meeting of the 1st of September? 
— No, I was not. 

8949. Supposing the riots to break out again, you 
appear to think that a local force of a reasonable 
number would prevent an outbreak?— I thiuk they 
could^uot, if the riots have broken out. 

8950. Which do you think a force armed like the 
constabulary, or a force armed with batons, the more 
efiective ? — I thiuk there should be a force armed with 
batons, at all events, to make arrests. 

8951. Do you think that men armed with batons could 

take prisoners better than men armed with fire-arms ? 

They inust be assisted with armed men in cases of riot. 

8952. What would you say to having a part of the 
police armed with batons, and another portion with 
fire-arms ? — I think the fire-arms inconvenient in cases 
of street riots in making arrests. 

8953. You are of opinion that men with batons in 
cases of riots, such as those of August last, when the 
rioters are extensively provided with fire-arms, cannot 
successfully act unless they are supported by men with 
fire-arms ? — They could not. 

8954. Do you not think it better to have men with 
batons and others with fire-arms— to have one portion 
with batons and another with fire-arms?— I am not 
prepared to give an opinion on that. 

8955. The chief constables recommended thatthelocal 

force should have cutlasses and arms in reserve do 

you agree with that ?— I think it would be well to have 
them in reserve. 

8956. And to have the men trained to use both ? 

Yes. I see no objection to that; but for general pur- 
poses cutlasses might be attended with bad effect. 

8957. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
cutlasses convenient?— I think them convenient, but 
rather dangerous. 

8958. Are you aware that the Paris police wear 
cutlasses ?— Yes ; but I do not think that the London 
police do. 

8959. Mr. Commissioner Barry — You are of opinion 
that to have the men armed with cutlasses might be 
attended with serious consequences ?— I think it mHit. 
The meu might get excited. A baton is a formidable 
weapon in the hands of a stout man, sufficient to enable 
him to stop a mob. 

8960. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
that the constabulary have batons? — Yes; and they 
often go out with batons in rural districts. 

8961. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Have you at all 

turnml your attention to the advisability of introducing 
into Belfast the system of Magistrates like the divisional 
Magistrates in Dublin ? — I think it would be a good 
system here. The town is so populous, and the Petty 
cessions Court sits every day, and it is out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that unpaid Magistrates will always 
attend. J 

8962. Do you think it a disadvantage to have one 
Magistrate sitting on one day, and another on another 
day ? — I think so. I think it would be better to have 
Magistrates that have nothing to do with the force of 
the town. 



8963. Do you think it would be advisable to have Fifteenth Day 

the police force put under one head? — Certainly. I 

think they should be under one head. November 29. 

8904. -Would you think it advisable to confer on'kim Kobo, 
magisterial power?— I think that, m serious riots, it esq., j.r. 
would be very advisable, that he should act with the 
military ; but that he should have nothing to do with 
judicial matters. It places him in a false position to 
have to arrest prisoners, and try them the next day. 

8965. Do you think it would be advisable that he 
should be a person, so far as possible, unconnected with 
local politics or sectarian feeling ?_I think that he 
should be quite a stranger. 

8966. Mr. Commissioner Dowse How do you pro- 

pose to get him ?— I cannot well point out. 

896/. Do you think the Town Council could get 
him? — I think not. 



896S. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— But the Govern- 
ment might? — I think it would be better. There would 
be less jealousy on the part of the inhabitants. 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

S969. Do you think it satisfactory to have 155 Pro- 
testants and only five Catholics in the police force ?— 
Quite the reverse. 

89 /0. Are you aware that it has given strong dis- 
satisfaction ? — I have heard it frequently. ° 

oolo T° U are thi ? t y- fiv e years a Magistrate ?— Yes. 

8972. And very largely acquainted with the working 
classes ? — Yes. 

8973. To what do you attribute the periodical riots? 
—So lar as I recollect, for the last forty or fifty years, 
they always commenced by the Orangemen niarchino-. ’ 

8974. Is it correct to represent that the navvies were 
the cause of them?— I never heard them mentioned 
until now. In the late instances they made themselves 
very notorious. 

8975. But they had nothing to do with originating 
the riots? — No, I think not; but they aggravated them 
very much. 

8976. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Are you connected 

with the corporation of the Ulster Bank ? Yes • I am 

a director of the bank. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

8977. You do not think that 400 men would be re- 
quired for the local police ? — I should think not; but I 
may be mistaken. Other gentlemen understand the 
wants of the town better than I do. 

8978. Do you think that the people would like to 

W 2s ■ m t l ie pound for the police ? — I do not think 

they would. But I do not think that the cost should 
be brought into the question. The preservation of the 
peace of the town is the question. 

8979: Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think that 
that ought to be done irrespectively of cost ? — Irrespec- 
tively of cost the town should not be disgraced, and the 
lives of the people put in jeopardy. I think 140 men 
added to the present 160 would be sufficient. 

S980. Three hundred of the local police force ami 
100 of the constabulary?— I think that would be suffi- 
cient. There is such facility in getting in force now. 
In seven or eight hours you could have 1,500 or 2,000 



on o i. Mr. . 



, — , . " UII,,K mat me opinion 

of the ratepayers that have to pay for the police should 
be consulted ?— I think they should be consulted; but 
I think it much better to pay the tax than to risk the 
property and peace of the town. 

8982. Do you think that if the ratepayers think 300 
police sufficient, 400 should be put upon them, and that 
they should be made pay for them ? — I think it would 
be very difficult to settle the question. If you were to 
call a meeting of the ratepayers together, they would all 

mfhtb 116 l0W ^ n ° Wl ‘ at the conse, i uoncc 

8983. Do you think that the respectable people of 
Belfast are not anxious to have their property pre- 
served ?— I hey are. I heard one or two parties say 
yesterday that, no matter what the rates were, we should 
have a sufficient force, and they named 400 as the force 
required. 
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Fifteenth Day. 8984. Who were they 1 ? — Mr. Charters and Mr. 

, Grimshaw, my brother; and they pay very heavy taxes 

Robert Grimshaw, 8985. Don’t you think other large owners of pro- 
esq., j.p. ’ perty desire to have their property protected ? — Cer- 

tainly. 

8986. How far back would you date the dissatisfac- 
tion of which you have spoken 1 — I never recollect 
hearing of any dissatisfaction till the formation of the 
present Town Council. 

8987. Then you say it had its commencement in 
1842? — Yes. Before that the police of the town were 
appointed by a mixed body. The Town Council is not 



Town Council yourself ? — No ; certainly not ; it is 
not from jealousy from not being a member that I 
say so. 

9007. Do you think it desirable to have any portion 
of the force armed ? — I am really not prepared to give 
an answer. I should like that they should have arms 
to fall back on in case of necessity. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9008. You are a deputy lieutenant of the county of 
Antrim ? — I am. 

9009. In your religion you are a Unitarian, I believe? 



8988. Do you think it advisable for the town to 
have a local force of its own, as contradistinguished 
from the general body of constabulary? — I think, if 
you have a local force embodied, it would, as a matter 
of course, be necessary to have it separated from the 
constabulary. 

8989. In your opinion is it advisable to have a local 
force for Belfast? — There should be a force for local 
purposes. 

8990. Would you think it right to have it contra- 
distinguished from the constabulary? — I think it would 
be better if it was not appointed by the authorities of 
the town, and that they should be brought here as 
strangers. They would be more efficient. 

8991. The constabulary are liable to be removed 
from place to place? — We should have a stationary 
force, such as there is in Dublin and London. 

8992. You would wish that? — Yes. 

8993. There were some witnesses here and they 
thought that removing the police from time to time 
would be an advantage? — I am not prepared to give 
an opinion on that. 

8994. Mr. Exliam. — Is it your opinion that Belfast 
should have the same rights as other towns in Ireland 
with regard to the constabulary, and the same protec- 
tion from Government? — I think that it is entitled to it. 

8995. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think that 
Belfast is under exceptional circumstances? — We have 
riots occasionally, at least periodically ; they take place 
regularly once a year. 

8996. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think that 
entitles Belfast to a larger consideration in regard to 
constabulary? — I think not. 

8997. Mr. Exham — Party feeling runs pretty high 
here ? — It does. 

8998. Do you think it would give confidence to a 
number of the ratepayers to have an officer put over 
the police, appointed by the Government, whether Whig 
or Tory ? — It is very likely that one party would object 
to it, and the other party would approve of it, accord- 
ing to the Government that would be in power. Mr. 
Thompson would object to the present Government, 
and others would object to the appointment of a Tory 
Government. 

8999. Mr. Thompson suggested the appointment 
should be made by Sir Richard Mayne of the Home 
Office ; do you think that would give satisfaction ? — I 
think it probably might. 

9000. With whom do you think the selection of the 
force should lie? — That is a difficult question. 

9001. Do you think the ratepayers should be con- 
sulted at all with regard to the constitution of the force? 
—With regard to the constitution of it, what do you 
mean ? 

9002. With regard to the men that should be in it ? 
— As I said before, I would not allow local parties to 
appoint ; it would be very much better not. 

9003. Is it your opinion that the appointment of the 
members of the force should be left with the head of the 
force ? — I would have no objection to leave it as the 
constabulary are appointed. 

9004. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I understand you 
to say there should be one Commissioner? — Yes. 

9005. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think the 
appointment of the Police Commissioner ought not to 
rest with any local body or number of persons? — I 
think not. 

9006. Mr. Exliam. — You are not a member of the 



9010. Up to the time when you became director of 
the Ulster Bank Company, you were the recognised 
leader of the Liberal class in Belfast? — I have sometimes 
been called that. 

9011. Do you know how much the Town Council 
pay for 1 60 police and officers ? — About £40 a head. 

9012. How much altogether? — £6,000 or £7,000 a 
year ; I am only guessing. 

9013. Considering the greatdifficulty there is in pass- 
ing an Act of Parliament, do you know any simpler way 
of preserving the peace and settling the difficulty in re- 
ference to the police force of Belfast, than allowing the 
Government to send as many constabulary as may he 
necessary, and giving them out of the rates the exact 
amount which is paid for the local police force?— Do 
you mean that Belfast should pay what it pays at pre- 
sent, and that the Government should pay the police? 

9014. Yes ? — I think that they would be better satis- 
fied with that. 

9015. You discharged the duty of Magistrate at 
Whitehouse ? — Yes. 

9016. You are the proprietor of a mill? — Yes. 

9017. And you have a number of factory workers? 
— Yes. 

9018. Of all sects? — Yes. 

9019. Do you know whether any of them belonged 
to the Orange Society ? — I do not ; but I believe there 
is no party spirit among them. 

9020. Do the local police ever go near you ? — No ; 
we have constables of our own. 

9021. Do they not do their duty as well as the 
police? — Yes. 

9022. Have the Magistrates suggested that the force 
required improvement? — No ; I think they have not. 

9023. Do you think the constabulary force could be 
improved for general duties in any way? — There is 
nothing that could not be improved ; but I think they 
are very efficient and satisfactory. 

9024. Whitehouse is two miles from Belfast? — It is 
four statute miles. 

9025. Is it not about the municipal boundary ? — No ; 
it does not come so far. 

9026. Is it close to it? — It is near it. 

9027. Do you believe that 400 constabulary force, 
under a sub-inspector, and acting as commissioner of 
police, could preserve the peace in Belfast without the 
assistance of a local force of any description? — I suppose 
they could on ordinary occasions; I think 400 men, 
local police or constabulary, could preserve the peace of 
the town. 

9028. Suppose you had to choose between the local 
police force extended and the constabulary extended, 
which would you prefer? — I would prefer extending 
the constabulary. 

9029. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you like 
to see the constabulary armed as they are, or would you 
like to see them modified ? — I see no objection to it at 
present ; the police have batons for ordinary purposes, 
and I am satisfied they would be efficient. 

9030. Mr. Rea. — Are you not of opinion from what 
you know of Belfast, and the circumstances that lead to 
the riots, that for the future, in the event of the local 
police being entirely suspended, 300 constabulary could 
preserve the peace within the municipal boundary of 
Belfast ? — I am not prepared to say that 300 only would 
do it, for one-half only would be on duty at a time ; 
but with 100 county police constantly ready to assist 
them, they might answer. 
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9031. You say you recollect annual rioting in Bel- 
fast, with scarcely an exception! — Yes. 

9032. For what length of time do you recollect that f 

]? or fifty years. I recollect, fifty years ago, several 

persons— four or five— being killed in North-street. 

“ 9033. In point of fact, were not these riots of 1857 
and 1864 aggravations of the ordinary riots? — Very 
much so. It was the same cause that produced the 
same rioting. , .. , , 

9034. But even with an additional police lorce do 
you not believe that for some time to come the Govern- 
ment would be required at midsummer to supplement 
that police force by additional men ? — Yes. 

9035. Though there are no symptoms of rioting at 
present?— Yes, they may be repeated at midsummer. 

9036. When you know that additional police force 
must be brought into town every summer, do you not 
think it advisable, in order to secure the proper action 
of the force, that the two forces should be similar in 
arms and discipline, and should act under the same 

officer ? I think that they should act under the same 

officer. 

9037. You have had considerable amount of con- 
versation with influential ratepayers about this matter? 
— Not very much. 

9038. Do you not believe, so far as you know, that 
they are of opinion that the constabulary should be the 
force for the future in Belfast, in sufficient numbers ? — I 
do not know that. 

9039. Do you know that there is no police force in 
the world as good as the constabulary ? — They are equal 



to any in the world. 

9040. When the constabulary are so good a force 
why seek for another one? — If a certain number were 
drafted off and left here in conjunction with the local 
force they might answer very well. I have no idea 
that you should dismiss the present local force ; I would 
rather augment the civic force. 

9041. You heard Mr. Exham complaining with re- 
gard to the ratepayers requiring to be consulted, and 
complaining of being deprived of the appointment of 
the police force ? — Yes. 

9042. Do you know any general feeling among the 
ratepayers such as Mr. Exham thinks to exist? — I 
have not heard anything of the kind. 

9043. Do you not think the ratepayers would be 
very glad if the Government would give them a proper 
police force ?— I think they ought to be very glad ; but 
I cannot tell how the majority would vote if the thing 
came to a poll. 

9044. Do you know any corporation so competent 
to have the control of the force as the Government 1 — 
I think it would be better in the hands of the Govern- 
ment ; it would be more free from prejudice and par- 
tiality. 

9045. Is it not the fact that the Corporation of 
Dublin has not the control of the police force ? — Yes, I 
believe so. 



9046. Does the Town Council of Belfast represent Fifteenth Dat. 

the ratepayers of Belfast in the true meaning of the term ? — • 

—I do not think they do. November 29. 

9047. You said you were not a member of the Town Robert Grimshaw, 

Council? — No. esq., j.p. 

9048. Did you not on one occasion try to become a 
member? — No, never. 

9049. Did you not in 1844? — Never; my brother was. 

9050. Was not every person who stood in that year 
on the Liberal side rejected? — I believe they were. 

9051. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is the Town 
Council of Belfast, as described by Doctor Browne, an 
exclusive body ? — It is, certainly, and always has been. 

I take the liberty of suggesting that Belfast should be 
made a military station, with a general and his staff 
quartered here. We then should have troops at once. 

On the late occasions only 160 troops could be got. I 
think it most desirable that there should be a force hero 
that could be got, in case of riot, at once by the Magis- 
trate. 

9052. You gave it as your opinion that 400 should 
be required ? — That is, 300 police and 100 of the con- 
stabulary. 

9053. Do you not think it would be better to have 
400 of the same, that is, 400 local police or 400 con- 
stabulary? — I would have them all under the same 
head, under the same command, in case they were to 
be made use of. Whatever force there is to be, they 
should be immediately put under the same head. I 
think it was a groat defect in the late riots. 

9054. The Corporation committee recommend that 
the local force should be left under the direction and 
orders of their chief exclusively, would that not occasion 
disunion in case of a large force ? — It would occasion 
jarring. Whatever force we had ought to be under one 
head. 

9055. Suppose 400 men permanently established, 
would you prefer the 400 men all to be of the same 
force ? — I think it would be better to have one force ; 
but it would be an expense to the town. 

9056. Irrespective of expenditure, would you not think 
it would be better to have one body ? — I think it would. 

9057. Are you of opinion that such body ought to be 
trained to the use of arms? — Certainly they should. 

9058. So that some of them should act with batons 
and some with fire-arms? — Yes, in case of any serious 
attack on the force. 

9059. I think I gathered from you that your opinion 
is that the men ought to be strangers, so as to keep 
them free from local prejudices ? — I think so. 

9060. Do you not think that the power of exchanging 
men from time to time would very much tend to pre- 
vent local influence affecting the body? — Well, there 
ought to be power of exchanging them if it appeared 
advisable to do so. If they got too intimate with the 
inhabitants there ought to be a power of exchanging 
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9061. Are you a resident Magistrate? — Yes ; I am 
a resident Magistrate in the county Down. 

9062. Were you in Belfast during the riots ? — Yes ; 
I was at Ballymacarrett. 

9063. Are you in like commission of the peace for the 
county Antrim ? — No, but a resident Magistrate may 
act in the county adjoining his district. 

9064. Were you present at the meeting of the Ma- 
gistrates prior to the funerals? — I was. 

9065. Were you summoned to attend? — No. I 

happened to be in Ballymacarrett, and I went to give 
assistance. 

9066. Did you anticipate any disturbance? — Yes. 
Head-Constable Lamb, from information which he got, 
led us to believe that the police barrack would be 
attacked. 

9067. Belfast is connected by the Queen’s Bridge 
with the other side of the Lagan? — Yes. 

9068. While you were present at that meeting was 
there any discussion about the funerals ? — There was. 



9069. Were arrangements entered into as to the 
mode in which they were to be conducted? — Yes; it 
was settled that the funerals were to take place, both 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic funerals, and the 
arrangements were to be left to the four stipendiary 
Magistrates. 

9070. Was it suggested that the four resident Ma- 
gistrates should stop the funerals? — Certainly not. 

9071. Mr. Orme, Mr. Coulson, Mr. O’Donnell, and 
you were to be the Magistrates ? — Precisely. 

9072. Was M'Connell’s funeral mentioned ? — Yes. 

9073. The Knock burying-ground is in the county 
of Down ? — Precisely. 

9074. Was it mentioned that he was to be buried 
there? — No, it was not mentioned where he was to be 
buried, but I understood that it was to be somewhere 
in Ballymacarrett. 

9075. After that resolution was come to what did 
you do ? — I went to Ballymacarrett and took charge of 
that district assisted by Mr. Harrison, who is a Magis- 
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iptb bsth Day. trate for the county of Down. I applied for police, and, 
November 29 . * believe, got twenty additional men and a Sub-In- 

epector ; that made my available force thirty meu : 

Richard A. O’Donel, there may have been more. I was at the barrack the 
esq., b.m. time the funeral passed us; so far as I could see it was 

a very large funeral, but very orderly, and I had no 
reason to anticipate any disturbance of any kind. I 
heard no shots. 

9076. There were none fired in Ballymacarrett?— 
None that I recollect. 

9077. Did you see the funeral coming back ?— I did. 

9078. Was it the same coming back ? — No. First I 
must toll you that I was in the barrack waiting for 
the funeral. Mr. Harrison was there with me. Our 
arrangements were that wc should not show any of 
our force. The police were confined to the barrack. 
I heard that two clergymen had come into the barrack, 
ihey said that they understood the funeral was to 
be attacked, and asked me would I protect them. I 
said that they were numerous enough to protect them- 
selves if it came to that. 

9079. Were they going to the Knock ?— No, they 
were coming from it. 

9080. Mr Commissioner Barry. — You mentioned 
that they said that they were likely to be attacked ?— 

I recisely. When the funeral came back they appeared 
to be more disorderly than when they were going 
away. Some appeared to have been drinking, some 
had sticks, and others boughs of trees (elder bushes) 
but I saw no clubs or anything of that kind. They 
passed the barrack perfectly quietly, so far as I could see. 

I walked with the clergymen as far as the bridge, and 
I saw no outrage whatsoever. 

oooo' 7t 0U 8aW n0t,lin o r further?— Nothing further. 

: Havo y°“ anything further than that to say? 
—Nothing more than that, I had nothing whatever to 
do with the riots. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

9083. Were the three funerals mentioned ?— Yes, 
they were, if I remember right. 

9084. Do you remember the names?— I cannot tell. 
oao tw0 Gatl “>lic and one Protestant funeral. 
J 08 o Do you recollect whether one was Hepburn’s 

funeral ? — I do not recollect. 

9086. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was any name 
mentioned ?-No, except M‘Connell, which was antici- 
pated would be the largest. 

90S7. Mr. Exham — Did any stipendiary Magistrate 
SU S ‘Wytb'Hg as to preventing the funeral ?'- No. 

— No ’ l iafc ' vas llofc mentioned by the Magistrates? 

l , ?-° 8£ \ 1 , s !'PP° s t e ifc , "'as never suggested that the 
bodies should not be allowed to bo buried ?— No. 

, fi. 0 ',! But *° arrangement was that they were to be 
left to the stipendiary Magistrates ?— Yes, to take 
charge of them. 

9091 And to sec that no disturbance took place ?— 

1 recisely, to do the best they could. 

9092. Did they all leave the place together for the 
purpose of making their arrangements ? — I cannot say 
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about that. I was told off for Ballymacarrett and 
went straight there. ’ UQ 

9093. Did the stipendiary Magistrates after that hold 
a meeting to see what arrangements should be made ? 
—After the Magistrates arranged that the four resi 
dent Magistrates should take charge of the funerals' 
Mr. Orme said that I had Ballymacarrett, and I took 
car and went off. 

9094. I believe there is nothing unusual in a W e 
funeral in Belfast?— I never saw a funeral of that kind 
before. 

9095. Was it larger than any other that you ever 
saw ? — Yes. 

9096. Is it usual for people at funerals to tear down 

branches of trees and carry them ?— No, not in my ex- 
perience. J ' ' 

9097. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Did you ever see 
a funeral at all approaching it in numbers ? — I neve,, 
did. I am eight years a resident Magistrate, and I 
never saw anything like it. 

9098. Mr. Exham. — Were the people on cars? 

Coming back they were all walking. I think there 
was something between twenty and thirty cars, and a 
large procession besides. 

9099. You heard no shots ?— None whatever. They 

were very orderly. " 

mo?' ^, in an ordina *y funeral? -So it struck me. 
J101. Did you see what became of the cars?— 

I may be wrong, but I took no notice of the cars, 
i think there were no cars coming back. 

9102. Were you during the entire riots in charge of 
Ballymacarrett ?— I was from Monday, the 16th, until 
Friday night. 

9103. Until the time of the funeral there was no 
disturbance in your district?— None whatever. 

9104. Mr. Commissioner Dowse— You did not see 
the funeral, except on the Ballymacarrett side of the 
bndge? No, not at all. I was there waiting. 

Mr Ex/um.— You saw no exhibition of fire- 
wV 116 ’ j" st as 1 P avtecl them at the bridge. 
JiUb. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— When you were 
getting into Mr. Lyons’ district?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. liea. 
kind of Hre-ann ™ it ! — A pistol. 

JiUO. You had no local constables under your 
cliarge at Ballyrnacarrett t-I believe there ™ one; 
but 1 had no communication with him. 

9109. Is it not the fact that Ballymacarrett is within 
the watching district?— That was the only time I was 
there. I do not know. 

9110. Where do you live ?— At Castlewellan : thirty 

miles off. J J 

9111. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do you think it 
desirable that there should not be two police forces act- 
ing together in Belfast ? — I am not in a position to give 
you a positive answer. I know nothing of Belfast° 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

9112. What rank of life were the men in who wei 
attending the funeral ?— In a very humble position. 

9113. Common men ? — Yes. 



Edward Orme, esq., r.m., recalled, and 
9114. Mr. Orme . — You have had a good deal of ex- 
perience as a resident Magistrate ? — A good deal, 

911o. I,, other large towns?— In counties. I had 

ttK C„*.° mmly ° f 1 I" m 

911<3- , I ? a y e you had experience of the working of 
the constabulary as a street force there ?— Yes. 

91 w. What are the arrangements?— The men on 
batons atS> JUSt “ ^ d0 Lcre > with side-arms ami 

9118. Do they perform any night duty ?- Nothing 
SiS'Ee. rhey don,t sta y out a11 the night; 

9119. Would there bo auy difficulty from the rules of 

expedient*^ T't ^ ^ -- thought 

It 1 ® ' ,, — lhat is a question that I cannot answer. 
It would depend on the heads of the department. I 



examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 
really do not know ; but the entire duty done here by 
the local force is done there by the constabulary. There 
arc a lew watchmen in Cork, but they are a very useless 
kind of men. I had very often to punish them for 
being drunk. 

And disorderly ?— I suppose that was included. 

J121. All the duties performed by day by the local 
police here, are performed by the constabulary in 
Cork ?— Entirely. 

9122. And they go about with batons?— Yes. 

9123. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Are they on duty 
during the day ?— Yes. 

9124. Are there not a number of civic duties per- 

formed by the constabulary in Belfast, such as in- 
specting weights and measures ?— Yes ; they have the 
superintending of weights and measures by Act of Par- 
liament. . 
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9125. Do you think that men with batons are of 
use in their own way on occasions of riot ? — I should 
say so, when they come hand to hand with the rioters. 
I should say the baton is a good weapon, I have seen 
it used with very good effect. 

9126. But I suppose you think it requisite to have 
them supported by fire-arms ? — Men under arms, and 
men in plain clothes. The constabulary and local 
police did effective service ; but the latter were always 
supported by men under arms. 

9127. Do you think it desirable that the police force 
in Belfast, whatever it is to be, should have arms, and 
be trained to the use of them ? — I think so ; for any- 
thing like a Belfast mob is not met with in any other 
part of Ireland, inasmuch as they have fire-arms. 

9128. Cork is a separate jurisdiction? — Yes. 

9129. How many Magistrates are there in Cork ? — 
In or about forty. 

9130. Is any arrangement entered into in Cork for 



November 29. 



sitting in the police court ? — There is. They have a Fifteenth Dai 
regular roster. Three of them take a week and nothing 
could be better done. The resident Magistrate always 
attends. Edward Orme, esq., 

9131. They arrange by the roster who are to b.m. 
attend? — Yes. 

9132. And that system works well? — Most har- 
moniously, and well, and efficiently. 

9133. And it gives all the Magistrates their turn of 
duty? — Yes. The men that sat this week will not sit 
the next. 

9134. Suppose a man drops in?— It is not the eti- 
quette to do so. They have an esprit de corps. 

9135. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are there any 
facilities in Cork by reason of the separate jurisdic- 
tion? — Yes, they are all borough Magistrates. There 
are some few of them county Magistrates. But there 
are more borough Magistrates. 



John Kerrigan, examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 



9136. Are you the master of the Malvern-street 
National school ? — Y es. 

9137. Where is the school situated ? — In the direct 
line between this and the Sliankhill-road. 

9138. Who is the patron of it? — The Rev. William 
Blaney, c.c. 

9139. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It is a National 
school? — Yes. 

9140. Sergeant Armstrong. — About how many chil- 
dren were there in the school before it was destroyed ? 
— About 105 boys. 

9141. Is it a boys’ school ? — There are girls there also. 

9142. How many? — About 75 girls. 

9143. Was the school attacked by a riotous mob ? — 
Yes. 

9144. On what day? — On two occasions. 

9145. State the first? — The first was the 15th 
August ; the glass was broken on that day. 

9146. About what hour in the morning? — Some- 
thing about twelve o’clock. It was a Catholic holiday. 

9147. The children were not in attendance? — They 
were not. 

9148. Were, there any children there at the time? — 
No. 

9149. Was it attacked a second time the next 
morning ? — Yes. 

9150. State the injury that was done? — With the 
exception of the greater part of two floors and some of 
the stairs, there was nothing left in the school but the 
bricks and mortar ; no wood was left in it. 

9151. What became of the desks? — They took them 
up and broke them, and burned them. 

9152. What did they do with the forms? — They 
broke them. 

9153. Did they destroy the boards on the wall? — Yes. 

9154. Did they destroy the maps ? — They took them 
out and destroyed them. 

9155. When was that? — The first time. 

9156. What became of the books? — They burned 
them. They tore up the floor and ceiling, even to the 
very water barrels. 

9157. They destroyed them? — Yes; they began at 
half-past one and continued till half-past three. 

9158. Were there any local constables on that beat ? 

Yes, I have frequently seen them. 

9159. Are you able to say whether any assistance 
at all was given to prevent the outrage? — I do not 
know ; I only heard some gentleman in the crowd say 
that lie saw the burning, and that he sent to a Magis- 
trate to tell him, and the Magistrate told him that he 
could do nothing about it. 

9160. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Nothing was left 
standing but the walls ? — Nothing, with the exception 
of the slates ; it was like an old barn in the country. 

9161. There were no children in it at the time? — 
No. 

9162. And it lasted from half-past one to half-past 
three? — Yes. 



9163. On what day? — They broke the glass on the 
15th and returned on the 17th. 

9164. Was that after the Brown-street schools were 
wrecked ? — Yes. 

9165. How long? — Two days. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

9166. Did you see the place on the 15th? — No, I 
did not. 

9167. But on the morning of the 16th you saw the 
glass broken ? — Yes. 

9168. Do you know what Magistrates were in charge 
of the district on the 1 5th ? — I do not. 

9169. Did you see a. Magistrate about the street on 
Monday the 15th ? — No. 

9170. Is your school near the Brown-street schools ? 
— It is not very far from it. 

9171. How far is it from Brown-street schools ? — 
It is about a quarter of an English mile — something 
about that. 

9172. Were there many panes of glass broken? — 
They were all broken ? — Not only were they broken, 
but the panes in the next house were broken. 

9173. Then nothing further happened, as I under- 
stand you, until Friday? — Until Wednesday, the 17th. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I find that there were 
twenty cavalry-police at Brown-street and Peter’s-hill, 
under Mr. Lyons and Mr. Coulson. 

Mr. Orme. — I think the Malvern-street schools are 
hardly within that district. 

9174. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you close to 
Agnes-street ? — Yes. 

9175. Mr. Exham. — Were you looking on at the 
destruction? — I was not. 

9176. No part of the time? — I was not. 

9177. You were not at the school? — I was not. 

9178. Did you hear from any person that there was 
a body of constabulary at the end of the street ? — I 
heard there was ; they were on the grass at the end of 
it. There is a large space in front of the school not 
built on. 

9179. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you any 
notion what mob did it? — I heard it was the Brown- 
street mob. I read it in the papers. 

9180. Mr. Exham. — Did you make any inquiry as 
to the body of constabulary that was at the end of the 
street ? — I did not. 

9181. Could they have seen what was going on? — 
There is not the least doubt of that. I inquired since 
from the man who had charge of the school whether 
there were any constabulary there, and he denied it. 

9182. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You were not in 
charge of the schools on that day? — No, sir. 

9183. Mr. Exliam. — Was it the first day that the 
body of the constabulary were there ? — No, sir. 

9184. But the man who was in charge of the school 
was there ? — Yes. 

2 G 2 
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Alderman Jame3 
Carlisle. 



Alderman James Carlisle examined by Mr. Exham. 



9185. Are you a member of the firm of Johnston and 
Carlisle ? — Yes. 

9186. And the owner of mills not far from the Court- 
house? — Yes. 

9187. Have you any establishment in town? — Yes. 

9188. How long have you been at business in Belfast? 
— About thirty years. 

9189. About how many hands are employed in your 
mills ? — If you take all the workers, from 1,100 to 1,200. 

9190. I believe you are building large additional 
mills? — Yes. 

9191. And you have a great deal of house property? 
— I cannot say a large quantity ; but I have some house 



9216. According to your observation as a member of 
the committee, have they performed their duty impar- 
tially in selecting the members of the force from time to 

time? — I think so. In the mode of selection is this : the 

parties applying enter their names in a book, and thev 
are brought before the committee. The committee look 
at the men, and put two questions to them: — “How have 
you been employed ?” and “What is your age?” and then 
they select the men from their appearance. 

9217. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you able to 
know a Homan Catholic from a Protestant by his 
height?— I would require to look pretty sharp to do 



property. 

9192. Are you a member of the Town Council? — Yes. 

9193. Have you been long a member? — Ten or 
twelve years. 

9194. Are you also a member of the Harbour Board ? 
— Yes. 

9195. Have the Harbour Commissioners any police 
of their own to watch any portion of the town?— They 
have. 

9196. What districts of the town are watched by 
their men ? — The quays and docks. 

9197. Are they under their control altogether? 

There is a divided control. The Town Council have to 
do with the streets, and the Harbour Board have con- 
trol along the quays and the docks. 

9198. Have they a body of day and night police 1 

They have ; their jurisdiction is to watch over property 
along the quays and the docks. 

9199. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But they have no 
connexion with the general preservation of the peace of 
Belfast? — None at all. 

9200. Is it part of their duty to keep the peace within 
their own districts? — If they find any person acting im- 
properly, they take him up. 

9201. Who are the heads of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ police? — Samuel Dunlop is the superintendent 
of the day police, and Mageo of the night. 

9202. Suppose there were two mobs fighting in an 
adjacent street, would it be the duty of these men to 
go aud arrest them ? — Certainly not. 

9203. Suppose there were two mobs fighting at the 
docks? — It would be a part of their duty to prevent 
them fighting, if they could. 

9204. The same as any other citizens ? — Exactly. 

9205. Mr. Exham. — And no further? — No. 

9206. You know the constitution of the police force 
in Belfast? — Yes; I am a member of the police com- 
mittee. 

9207. How long have you been a member of the 
police committee? — Since I was a member of the 
Council. 

9208. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— I s Mr. M'Geagh an 
older member than you ? — I think I was a member of 
the council before him. 

9209. Were you a member of the police committee 
before him ? — I can hardly answer that. 

9210. Can you tell me how the men are appointed 
by the Harbour Commissioners, and have they the 
authority of constables ?— They have— round the docks 
and quays. They arc appointed under the Harbour Act. 

9211. Are they sworn in before a Magistrate? — I 
think they are not sworn in at all. 

The Mayor of Belfast — They are sworn in under 10 
Vic., c. 27, s. 79. 

9212. Mr. Exham. — During the ten years that you 
have been a, member of the police committee of the 
Town Council, have you ever known the appointment 
of a constable to take place on the ground of his re- 
ligion ?— Never. 

9213. Or that it ever entered into the calculation of 
the committee ?— Never; so far as I am concerned. It 
never entered into my calculation. 

9214. Nor so far as you know into that of any other 
member of the council? — No. 

9215. Was there ever any suggestion of a man’s re- 
ligion when a candidate was appointed ?— I never re- 
member it. 



9218. Mr. Black said he could?— There is some- 
thing in it, no doubt. 

9219. Mr. Exham. — Mr. Rea says that Roman 
Catholics were appointed by mistake ? — It is not. I 
never remember any instance of a man’s religion being 
stated but one, and that was a person of the name of 
Pope. 

9220. Have you been able to form an opinion as to 
the efficiency of the force, during the time you have seen 
them employed in Belfast?— I thought that they were 
all efficient, so far as I could judge. 

9221. Mr. Commissioner Dowse 1 suppose you 

have your own business to attend to?— I have, and 
plenty of it. 

9222. You do not like riots ?— No, I do not; they 
are injurious to myself individually, and injurious to. 
the town, and to all business. 

9223. Mr. Exliam . — Have you seen the report from 
the Chief-Constables, Green and M'Kittrick ? — I have. 
I heard it read. 

9224. It has been referred for the consideration of 
the Town Council ? — It has. 

9225. Do you agree in the suggestion of your officers, 

that the local force should be increased by 100 men ?— 
I have heard it said that it ought to be increased more. 
I have some difficulty in increasing it — even to 100. 

9226. In your opinion, from your knowledge' of 
Belfast, having regard to the fact that it is occasionally 
subject to outbreaks— what number of the local force 
do you think necessary for the preservation of the 
peace in Belfast? — I question very much whether I 

a g° 0( J opinion in the matter; but I think that 
200 ol the local police ought to be enough, with 100 
constabulary. Belfast was formerly very peaceable 
until 1857. There have been riots since 1857. Till 
lately we had no party affair. 

9227. Is it your opinion, as a citizen and ratepayer of 
the borough, that the police force of the borough should 
be increased to the number of 400, independently of 
constabulary ?— I think not. I think that would be 
very outrageous. I do not think it is necessary at all 
for the peace of the town It is greatly misrepresented; 
it is not as bad as it is represented. Matters are get- 
ting quiet. I think it will be a long time before we 
have riots again. 

9228. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Do you think it 
advisable there should be occasionally a list of 316 
killed and wounded ?— I would rather not. 

9229. Mr .Exham. — Do you, from your experience 
of Belfast, think, or has it, in your establishment, ever 
entered into your or your partner’s mind, to look for 
one class of workmen more than another — is it the prac- 
tice of the millowners to be exclusive ? — Certainly not. 

I have employed men for thirty years, and I never 
employed a man because lie was a Protestant, or rejected 
a man because he was a Catholic. 

9230. From mixing with the workpeople, would 
you expect that there would be any more riots l—l 
would hope not. 

9231. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Would they tell 

you when they are going to begin ? — I would say I 
hope not. 

9232. Mr. Commissioner Barry Do not these 

things arise very suddenly and unexpectedly, and from 
the. slightest causes? — Sometimes a very little matter 
begins them, and it requires some wisdom, and if that 
is exercised they are easily put down. 
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9233. Mr. Exham. —In your opinion, would a local 
force of 200, and 100 constabulary, within the borough 
be sufficient to prevent and stop outbreaks at first? — 
That is my opinion, decidedly. 

9234. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Not for ordinary 
occasions, but for occasions of riots? — I think that 
ought to be sufficient. 

9235. Mr. Commissioner Barey When they first 

commence and have not yet assumed a formidable 
character ? — Yes. 

9236. Mr. Exham. — In your opinion, could the late 
riots have been put down if proper measures had been 
taken ? — I decline answering any questions because I 
do not throw out any reflection on the powers that 
be. 

9237. In your opinion, would the number of 200 
local police and 100 constabulary be likely, if under 
proper control, to put an end at the outset to the out- 
break ? — I think so. 

9238. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If they were pro- 
perly handled ? — Exactly, and under proper officers. 

9239. Under one head ? — Under one head; a suitable 
person competent to control and manage the force. 

9240. Mr. Commissioner Bakey. — Should he have 
command both over the constabulary and over the 
ocal force ? — I think it would be more wise that he 



should have command over both, or otherwise we 
would have two heads, and what we want is one head. 

9241. Mr. Exham.— But you think it advisable to 
have 200 local constables and 100 constabulary? — Yes. 
I think for night -watching, constabulary are not 
suitable, but I think they are suitable for the day 
time. 

9242. Mr. Commissioner Barey. — In what respect 
are they not suitable for the night? — They are not 
trained for it, and I do not know that the constabulary 
understand the localities of the town. 

9243. They would soon become familiar with it ? 

Very possibly, but I do not think from their training 
that they would do. 

9244. At first even local police might be astray in 
the streets ? — No doubt ; and they would require a little 
discipline and training. 

9245. There is a constabulary station not very far 
from your mills ? — Yes, there is one stationed there at 
the Crumlin-road station. 

9246. Do the men at that station patrol and perform 
duties the same as the local police in town ? — No. 

9247. Is there any watching up at your mills? — 
Not at present. 

_ 9248. Do the police at Crumlin-road perform any 
night duty ? — I think not. There is a watchman. 



Thomas Donnellson, e: 

9249. You are the master of the Brown-street 
school ? — Y es. 

9250. You remember the morning of the 15th of 
August last ? — Yes. 

9251. Did any crowd of people come to the school 
on that morning? — Yes. 

9252. At what hour ? — At about twenty minutes 
before twelve. 

9253. How many children were there in the school ? 
—There were altogether 444— half of them boys— for 
there is also a girls’ and an infants’ school, containing 
about an equal number. 

9254. Were there any very young children in the 
school at the time? — Yes, there were. 

9255. Is there not a board up on the wall? — Yes, 
there is, with “ Brown-street National School” on it. 

9256. Had you an opportunity of seeing the crowd 
coming on ? — I had. They were shouting and breaking 
windows. 

9257. Was the door of the school open ? — It was ; 
but when I saw them coining directly to the school, 1 
ran down and shut and locked the door. 

9258. Can you form an idea of how many persons 
there were in that crowd ?— 400 or 500. 

9259. Did. you see any weapons with them ? — When 
I was standing on the stairs I could see through the 
fan-light, and I saw two pistols and one gun. 

9260. Did you see any other weapons ? — I saw 
bludgeons and sticks. 

9261. Having locked the door, did you go up stairs ? 
—Yes. I stayed a moment or two, and I told the 
children to run to the playground and to the back 
gallery. 

9262. Is there a back gallery ? — Yes, there is, up- 
stairs. The younger children rushed out to the play- 
ground, and I think they were scarcely out of the 
school till the glass was broken. There were 119 panes 
of glass broken — nineteen in my own house, and 100 
m the school. 

9263. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How many win- 
dows are there ? — There are twenty-seven in front. 

9264. Mr. Exham — Was there a pane left whole ? 
About one-half were. 

9265. Did you see many stones coming into the 
room ? — I did, a great many. 

9266. Were they large or small ? — Both. 

9267. Were there any shots fired into the school ? — 
there were three to my own knowledge. 

9268. Were there bullets shot into the school? — 
there must have been missiles of some sort, for they 
left their marks behind them. 

9269. Did they lodge in the partition wall ? — Yes ; 



cammed by Mr. Exham. 

there is the mark of one bullet which passed through 
the first board. Then there are marks in the gallery 
door. I picked slugs out of it. I heard three pistols 
fired from where I was, and there must have been 
bullets in them. 

9270. Mr. Commissioner Bakey — Where did they 
strike? — Just above my head. 

9271. Were they fired in a slanting direction? — 
They were fired in a slan ting direction. They could 
not have been fired otherwise. 

9272. Mr. Exham. — How many marks were there 
in the partition ? — I think there are five ; but I will 
not say that all the marks are from fire-arms. 

9273. Were there any there before that? — There 
were not. 

9274. Some of them may have been occasioned by 
stones? — Yes. 

9275. But you are of opinion that fire-arms were 
used ? — Yes. I took the slugs out of the door. 

9276. How many shots did you hear altogether ? — 
Three only. 

9277 . Mr. Commissioner Baeey.— How do you know 
that bullets were fired? — I do not say that there 
were bullets fired ; but I heard the shots and the glass 
breaking. 

9278. Were any of the children injured ?— No ; but 
several of the little girls got slight blows from the 
falling stones. 

9279. No serious injury was inflicted? — No, no 
serious injury. One little girl got two blows, but a 
severe fall would have done her as much harm. 

9280. How long did the crowd continue there ? — 
From ten to fifteen minutes. 

8281. Is the door a strong one ?— It is. Two men 
could not put it in, I am sure. 

9282. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Did you catch 

any of the expressions used ? — No, I could not. 

9283. Mr. Exham. — They were throwing stones and 
shooting at the schools ? — They were. 

9284. Were these stones lying in the street ? They 

must have brought them with them to a great extent. 

9285. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — Were there men, 
women, and children in the crowd ? — There were some 
low characters of women among them. 

9286. Were there many ? — Not many women. 

92S7. Mr. Exham. — What kind of people were they ? 

— Labourers mixed up with town people. 

9288. Was the greater portion of the 400 or 500 
people grown men ? — There were a good many of them 
grown men. 

92S9. Did any stones reach the back yard ? — Two or 
three. 



Fifteenth Dat. 
November 29 . 

Alderman James 
Carlisle. 



Thomas Donnellson. 
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FirxEEXTH Day. 9290. At tLc end of ten or fifteen minutes you saw 
— — . the mob retreat? — Yes; they ran down Sackville-place. 

* ov em ° er 2y - The men from the Soho Foundry were on the spot im- 
Thomas Donnellson. mediately after them. 

9291. And then they ran away ?— They ran away. 

9292. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Did the other men 
run after them ? — They did not. 

9293. Did they discharge any pistols ? — I did not 
see any. 

9294. How many were there?— I cannot say how 
many. The women and children gathered when they 
found that the others had gone away. 

9295. During the entire time was there a policeman 
near the place?— I did not see one. 

9290. Locals or constabulary ? — None. 

9297. Mr. Exham. — Had you on the day before seen 
constabulary there? — I had seen them on the previous 
Saturday. 

9298. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Could the people 
have seen the children through the windows? — I do not 
think that they took the trouble to look. 

9299. Could they have seen them if they had looked? 
— They could. If they ' went forward to the window 
they could have stood on the basement and have seen 
them. 

9300. Could they have seen the heads of the chil- 
dren ? — Not unless they went to the window. 

9301. This occurred during the usual school-hours? 
— Yes, and it was well known. 

9302. Were there fewer or more children in the school 
on that day than usual ? — About the same number. 

9303. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it possible for 
them to have seen the children ? — If they had gone for- 
ward to the windows they could have seen them. I 
was upstairs. 

9304. Is the street wide at the school ? — It is. 

9305. Did they appear to be a body of men who did 
this on their rush to another place? — I think not. I 
think they stopped to wreck the school house. They 
rushed up the street. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If they know that the 
children were there it is without exception the most 
atrocious outrage that over came to my knowledge. 

9306. Mr. Exham. — Did you expect that they were 
going to attack the school? — They appeared to be 
breaking the windows of other houses as they came along. 

9307. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — They had broken 
other windows before they came to you? — Yes. 

9308. Is Brown-street school a Protestant school ? — 
It is a Protestant locality, and the mob came on, smash- 
ing all before them. 

9309. Mr. Exham. — Did the Soho Foundry men fol- 
low them in the distance ? — They did not. 

9310. Did they go to any other place in that locality? 
— They did not. I did not see them. 

931 1. Do you know Johnson s meeting-house? — Yes ; 
it is situated in a street opposite the school. 



9312. Did you see anything done to that ? — I did not. 

9313. Did they go down opposite that place? — I 
heard that they went the length of the meeting-house 
and broke two panes of glass. 

9314. When they did come up, did they stand and 
deliberate ? — They did. 

9315. You saw them breaking other windows ; did 
they stop opposite to any of the houses ? — They did not 
stop for any length of time until they came opposite to 
the school. 

931G. Did the children begin to cry? — Woefully. 

9317. Could they have been heard or not? I ask 
you in reference to Mr. Barry’s question ? — They might 
or might not. There was a great deal of confusion in 
the street. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I did not ask whether 
they could have seen the children with any view to 
palliate the act, but with the hope that human beings 
were not so degraded, and that there might have been 
a chance that they did not know that the children were 
there. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — This is one of those cases 
in which there can be no difi’erence of opinion. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I t is a parallel for the 
attack on a charitable institution inhabited solely by 
women. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse No philosopher with a 

microscope could discover a difference between these 
Protestant and Catholic savages. 

9318. Sergeant Armstrong. — Do the schools abut on 
the street ? — They do. 

9319. You say that if the people came near the win- 
dows, they could climb up ? — Yes. 

9320. And if they did they would see the children ? 
Yes. 

9321. But none of them did conie so near? — I can- 
not say. 

9322. You did not see them ? — No. 

9323. Did not the stones come from a distance ? — I 
cannot say. I was not near the window. 

9324. How long have you been in Belfast ? — Since 
the 1st of February. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9325. You cannot say of your own knowledge that 
the men saw the children inside ? — No, I cannot. 

9326. For aught you know they may have thought 
that there were no children there ? — They may have 
thought it. 

9327. Mr. Commmissioner Dowse. — Did you see 
them shooting at the door? — No; I do not think they 
did. I wish to state that I did not come here to give 
evidence voluntarily. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou came here in conse- 
quence of our secretary’s note. 



SIXTEENTH DAY. 
Wednesday, 30th November, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Mr. Exham . — I wish to bring under the notice of the 
Commissioners a matter about which very considerable 
misapprehension exists, or, at least, difference of opinion, 
the result of which would materially prolong, or shorten 
this inquiry. The matter is this. It was stated by the 
Commissioners some day last week that the fiscal part 
of the question, as it was called, should be introduced. 
A great many gentlemen in town are of opinion, from 
that observation, that the Commissioners intend to go 
into the question as to how far the town of Belfast 
should pay, and would be able to pay, for an additional 
police force, and to report on it. Others are of opinion 
in the town that the Commissioners did not mean by 
that to say they would offer any opinion but with re- 
gard to whatever police force should be introduced. If 
you intend to make the first case a subject-matter of 



your report the ratepayers of the town feel strongly it 
would be their duty to come up in large numbers before 
you, and offer their opinion, in the hope you would 
consider in any recommendation you might give their 
views on the question. In the other case, if you do not 
feel it within your province to report anything as to 
how the police should be paid, that course would not be 
taken, and I should only feel it my duty to bring 
forward some leading men to explain their views with 
regard to the number of police required. I have been 
requested to ask you, and I hope it is not irregular, 
whether you consider it within the scope of the war- 
rant and the duties you have to perform, to report on 
the question of the cost of the police ; whether Belfast 
is able to pay any part of the additional cost, and, if 
able, what portion ? 
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Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We have already stated 
that it was a question of very considerable importance, 
and one upon which we should like to be furnished with 
evidence — namely, whether the proposed increase in the 
constabulary or police force of Belfast was or was not 
reasonable, having regard to the taxation of the city; 
and any evidence upon that subject we are prepared to 
hear. As I observed the other day, my brother Com- 
missioner and I have not exactly come to a determina- 
tion as to whether we would offer any opinion upon the 
subject in our report, but I think that it is a matter 
which was most material for persons interested in the 
question to give evidence upon; and all I can say is this, 
we are not inclined to shorten or abbreviate any course 
which the ratepayers might deem it right to take upon 
he subject. 

Mr. Exham said he thought it his duty to ask the 
question, that no person might say he had been taken 
unawares, r 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— We had a considerable 
amount of evidence before you arrived at all, that the 
local force should be raised to 400 men, and the question 
of expense is a most material element of the considera- 
tion, whether for the Legislature or the ratepayers. 



Mr ExJum. —Some gentlemen of great respectability 
thought you would not go into the question as to how 
the police force you would recommend should be paid 
Mr. Commissioner Barry — I understand the difficulty 
that may arise. The apprehension is this, that we may 
simply, say for illustration, report that 400 police are 
required for Belfast, and leave it so, without having 
any regard to the question as to whether they omdit to 
he paid for by the inhabitants or not. 3 

Mr. Exham. — That is the opinion, and I told them 
the reverse. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We think it a most 
material question to collect evidence upon, whether or 
not, having regard to the financial condition of the town, 
we would be prepared to recommend an increase. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— It may be fairly said that 
if we limited our inquiry in the way stated we would 
not do anything wrong. On the other hand, we think 
if we open the question we shall be furthering the end 
for which we came. However, I do not say that we 
shall specially report on it. I do not see the necessity 
for every ratepayer to come up on the question. 

Mr. Exham — I apprehend there will be very large 
numbers of people offering opinions upon the matter. 



SlXTEEXTH DAr. 
November 30. 



9328. On yesterday evening I asked you whether, 
in your opinion, a force of 400 men, either of con- 
stabulary or local police would be requisite in your 
opinion to preserve the peace of Belfast. You gave 
your opinion that 300 would be enough ; but you said 
that there were more competent opiuions than yours 1 
—1 observe that Mr. Orme says that 400 would be 
necessary, and Mr. O’Donnell says 450, and Mr. Grim- 
shaw 400 ; any of these parties are more competent to 
give an opinion than I am. 

9329. Have you formed any opinion whether or not 
it would be advisable to have a local force of police in 
Belfast, performing both the day duties and the night 
duties or to have the preservation of the peace of the 
town handed over to the constabulary only • and that 
the corporation should only have a night watch and a 
few day constables ?-I have not formed any opinion, 
except that I think it would be much better to have 
one force. 

9330. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— W ould you be 
disposed to suggest such a thing as that the preser- 
vation of the peace by day should be intrusted to 
the constabulary, and at night to a few watchmen?— 

1 00 91 lt ,, W0U i , he better t0 liay e a united force. 

Jddl. Mr. Exham .— Have you found that the night 
pohee m Belfast do their duty?— I think the general 
impression is that they do it well. 

9332. Is not the night police the same as the day 

police l — The same. J 

9333. You know the town of Belfast well ?— I do 
know it pretty well. 

anf tW S f? PP ° Se a bo<, 7, of 40 ° Police were appointed, 
and that they were paid at the rate of the Dublin 
Kyi 10 , Your opinion would the ratepayers of Belfast 
' abl ® fairl y t0 support it?— Certainly not. The 
taxes at present are 9s. in the XI ; and the present 
force costs £7,000 a year. p t 

T S* nd < ; ac ^ ■ £1 > 000 adds a penny to the rate ?— 
cost flS?' VS® c ; llculation > but 1 suppose it would 
to i nfi i , 1 U , nk lfc WOul<1 be u »just to the town 
;, u f *“te on it. I do not see why the 
war "at W ° n to ^ vvbat be called 

w,2n M r Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think it 
would break the town ?_No; but I think it would be 

Mr ; Exlurn .— The lower class of ratepayers— 
parties keeping houses from XS to £20— would they in 
opunon, be fairly able to bear the extra rate ? — 

1 wunk not. 

XlS ?-Ye Penn7 “ ^ £1 ° D * h ° valuation raises 

9339. May I ask you, according to your experience, 



Alderman Carlisle recalled, and examined by Mr. Exham. 



is there anything so exceptional in Belfast as to prevent 

it from getting the same privilege as any other town ? 

I think not. 

9340. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you not think 
the riot last August was exceptional ? — Yes, if yon call 
rioting exceptional. 

9341. Do you not call it so?— I do. But there 
are other towns in the empire where riots have taken 
place and which have not been made exceptional. 

9342. What other town in the empire ?— I allude to 
the corn law riots in England. 

9343. Mr. Exham. — Were there not riots in Birken- 
head ? — Yes. 

9344. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Were there two 
mobs there, one fighting for a big loaf, and the other 
tor a little loaf? — No, there were not. The riots in 
Ireland are party riots. 

9345. Mr. Exham — Have there not been riots in 
other towns in Ireland ? — Yes. 

9346. Are there not other towns in the north of 
Ireland besides Belfast, in which there has been party 
noting ?— 'There has been nothing equal to Belfast. 

9347. In those other towns they have got constabu- 
lary?— In all the towns. 

9348. Mr. Commissioner Dowse How do you 

know? — I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

9349. Do you know whether there were police at 
the corn law riots ? — I think it was the Government 
who paid for them. 

9350. Mr. Exham — Have you yourself — in any 
of those towns in the north of Ireland where you say 
that you know rioting to take place — seen constabulary ? 

■ A ° 1 I know very little of. the towns except from 
hearsay. 

9351. I believe it is pretty well known that Belfast 
pays very large customs and other duties to the 
country ? — Yes ; that is one of my reasons why I think 
at least half the expense of the police should be paid 
out of the Consolidated. Fund. There is no town in 
Ireland pays so much customs as Belfast, except Dublin. 

9352. Mr. Commissioner Barry The more customs 

a town pays, the richer it is ? — I think so. 

9353. And the richer it is, it is the better able to 
pay?— Certainly. But we say we ought only to pay 
our fair proportion. 

9354. Mr. Exham. — Should the Government pay 
for protecting the custom house and the post office ?— 

I think they should ; we protect them in the 
meantime. 

9355. Can you suggest any reason why Belfast 
should not get a greater number of constabulary ; or if 
there is to be a local force, why Government should 
not pay a proportion of the expense?— I think if the 
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local force is raised to 400 men, tlie Government should 
pay half the expense. 

9356. Your opinion on the whole matter is, that 
Belfast ought to be put on the same footing with 
Dublin ; and as the county assizes are held in Belfast, 
should that not form an element with regard to the 
Government paying one half the expense? — I have 
already said I think the Government ought to do so. 

9357. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
that the assize court is attended by the constabulary ? 
—I am. 

9358. Mr. Exham Do not the local force attend 

there also ? — Not during the assizes. 

9359. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You do not con- 
sider that the local force should be paid by the coun- 
try generally, if they appear a few days at the assizes ? 
— I do not. 

9360. Mr. Exham. — At present the corporation have 
no power to raise the rate ; is that so ? — They have 
limited powers under the Act of Parliament ; they 
cannot raise a rate beyond a certain sum. 

9361. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Could you not 
raise the rates one penny ? — Not a farthing. 

9362. — Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you at the 
maximum ? — 3s. I think is the maximum, and Is. 6(1. 
now. I think the rates are 3s. id. and Is. 8 d. I 
think the rate is not struck this year yet ; but I think 
it will be necessary. The rate is struck at the beginning 
of the year. 

9363. You are aware that there is a differential rate 
•at Belfast? — I am. 

9364. At present it is Is. 8d. between 368 and £20, 
and 3s. id. above £20? — Yes. 

9365. In your opinion would it be necessary or 
proper, suppose the police force was increased to 400, 
that the differential rate should be continued, or that 
there should be an equalized rate ? — I think that there 
should be an equalized rate. 

9366. Then you think the differential rate wrong — • 
Belfast is an exception in that case ? — I think we ought 
to have a uniform rate over all property. 

9367. To a certain extent the large millowners 
■would not pay so much on that principle as the smaller 
class of property ? — Certainly not, if there was a uniform 
rate. 

9368. Would not, then, that be an advantage to 
them at the expense of the poorer inhabitants? — It 
would ; that is, it would throw it on the smaller class 
of property ; but I am not prepared to say that that 
belongs to poorer classes. 

9369. Did you attach yourself to the peace com- 
mittee during the late riots? — I think I was there once 
or twice. 

9370. Do you think the peace committee had any- 
thing to do with putting down the riots? — I cannot 
express any opinion at all. There were a number of 
influential gentlemen on each side. I attended the 
first and second meetings, and I did not go on the 
deputation. There was no rioting in the district where 
I live ; all was quiet there, and I did not go out of it. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

9371. Have you heard that there is a large quantity 
of arms in the hands of the people ? — I have seen it said 
.in the papers that there was. 

9372. And by people in authority, such as Mr. Orme? 
— I have, and I think he ought to know. 

9373. Do you believe that an alarming state of 
things ? — I believe it is lamentable, if there be. 

9374. Do you believe it? — I have no means of 
believing it or disbelieving it; but I think Mr. Orme 
would not make the statement except he had authority 
for it. 

9375. Have you heard it stated that fire-arms were 
never used to such an extent in former riots as they 
were in the late riots?— I have. 

9376. Do you think the possession of fire-arms is an 
alarming state of things ? — I do, and I think they ought 
to be taken from them ; means ought to be taken to 
remove them. It has been stated by people in authority 
here that they have no doubt that in anticipation of 
the riots, or pending them, large quantities of arms have 



been brought in from the neighbouring districts into 
Belfast. 

9377. Is not that rather extraordinary ? — It is very 
alarming. 

9378. Do you think an efficient police would check 
that ? — I think it ought to do so. 

9379. Do you know when the local force was fixed 
at 160? — I do not. 

9380. Do you know what the population of Belfast 
was at that time ? — I do not. 

9381. Do you think the peace of the town, and the 
absence of those outrages should, if possible, be pro- 
cured, whatever the expense may be? — Certainly; the 
peace of the town and the protection of life and property 
is above everything. 

9382. I need not ask whether poor people are not 
entitled to that as much as the more wealthy people ? 
— Certainly. 

9383. And perhaps rather more? — They require more 
protection ; the others can protect themselves better. 

9384. Were you much through the town during the 
riots? — 1 was not; 1 never saw any of it. 

9385. Were you much in High-street? — I was not. 

9386. Are you aware that many of the leading 
shops there were closed in consequence of the riots ?— 

I heard so. 

9387. You have any doubt of it ? — None. 

9388. And business was largely suspended in the 
leading thoroughfares? — I will not say largely; but it 
was to a certain extent. 

9389. And the markets were interfered with?— I 
heard that said by the people. 

9390. And that the work was suspended in several 
of the mills ? — I think it was in Mr. Murphy’s, probably 
in Mr. Hind’s, the Linfield mill, and in Mr. Boyd’s; 
those three mills adjoin each other, and are in the dis- 
turbed districts. 

9391. Was not that attended with great loss?— It 
must be a very serious thing to stop mills where there 
are twelve or fourteen hundred hands employed, to the 
millowners. 

9392. But you do not think on the whole that you 
would object to a force of 400 men, if it was thought 
by competent persons that it was necessary ? — I would 
not object. I am not as capable of forming an opinion 
as Mr. Orme and Mr. Grimshaw. 

9393. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If you think them 
necessary, ought they not to be paid for? — Certainly; 
but I would rather have them paid for on my own prin- 
ciple. 

9394. Sergeant Armstrong. — Your own district 
escaped ? — Yes. 

9395. Did you see any other? — I did not. 

9396. Did you see the burning of the Malvern-street 
schools? — I did not see the burning ; but I heard the 
noise of it. Dr. Knox was with me in the street at the 
time. 

9397. The poor rato is a considerable rate ? — It is 
8 d., and Is. id. over £20. 

9398. The police rate is 3s. ; is that right? — No ; it 
was more than 3s., it was 3s. 8 d. this year ; only Id. of 
the 3s. is paid for the local police, and the rest of the 
sum of £7,000 goes towards the town improvement. 

9399. The borough rate is 2s. ? — 3s., I think. 

9400. Is there any other tax ? — There is a police tax 
and the county cess. My authority for saying that the 
taxation is 9s. in the £1, is the town clerk. 

9401. Do you know what you pay yourself? — I do. 
I pay Is. 2 d. poor rate ; Is. id. water rate ; police rate, 
3s. ; borough rate 2s. ; and county cess, either Is. or 2s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9402. Does not Alderman Lindsay know more about 
taxation than any man in the borough ? — Yes ; he is a 
very clever man. 

9403. Do you not make the statement with regard 
to the taxation being 9s. in the £1, in consequence of 
Alderman Lindsay having calculated it and stated it to 
the Town Council ? — Certainly not ; I never heard him 
make the statement ; I may have heard it, but I do 
not remember Alderman Lindsay making it. 
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9404. Is Alderman Lindsay in town? — I suppose be is. 

9405. Do you know whether it is likely that he will 
appear here? — I cannot tell. 

9406. Before the occurrence of these riots, did you 
ever hear any one suggest that there ought to have 
been an increase, either of the local force or of the con- 
stabulary in Belfast? — I do not remember that I have. 

9407. Do you not know that for five or six years it 
has been generally admitted that we had force enough? 

My own impression was that we had. I thought we 

had quite enough. 

9408. The Town Council differed about everything 
else, particularly when you were there? — Yes. 

9409. But there was no difference of opinion with 
regard to the local constables ? — It was never discussed 
in the Town Council. 

9410. I believe there is not- a town in Ireland where 
people are so well employed as they are here ? — I do 
not know any other town ; but they are well employed 
here, and get good wages. 

9411. Does not that account to a very great extent 
for the few burglaries ? — I was not aware of that fact 
that there were very few. 

9412. Has it not been the subject of remark that 
there are very few burglaries in Belfast ? — It may be ; 
but I have not given the fact much attention. 

9413. Except in party riots, is not the town remark- 
able for the absence of crime ? — It lias been so said. 

9414. Do you not believe that the whole jealousy 
•on the part of a portion of the population is with regard 
to the local force being chiefly Protestants, and that 
there is accordingly on part of another portion of the 
•population a jealousy on account of the constabulary 
being chiefly Roman Catholic ?— I can answer the first 
part of your question better than the latter part. 

9415. I want an answer to the latter part? — I am 
not prepared to say that there is any dissatisfaction. 

9416. Is there not a feeling against the constabulary 
in Sandy-row, and did they not in consequence of it 
assault the constabulary ? — I am not aware that they 
assaulted them. 

9417. Did you not hear of the firing in Sandy-row ? 
— Yes. 

9418. Did you not hear of the inquest? — I heard of it. 

9419. And of the attempt to get the constabulary 
returned for trial ? — It is impossible for me to answer 
that question. 

9420. Have you not heard that there is a great feel- 
ing of animosity against the constabulary in Sandy- 
row, in consequence of two-thirds of them being Roman 
Catholics? — I have not. 

9421. In the event of Government given power to 
put the town under constabulary or a police — do you 
not believe it will be the duty of the Government, 
having regard to the elements of population, to take 
care that in each barrack the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant members of the constabulary force should be 
about equal ? — I think it would be a very dangerous 
experiment. 

9422. Are you afraid that they would fight amongst 
themselves ? — I am afraid they would. I think there 
is something in the air which would make them do so. 
I will give another answer. I think it is dangerous to 
appoint any man on account of his religion. 

9423. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you feel any 
want of confidence in the constabulary, because they are 
a mixed force ? — No ; I never felt any. 

9424. Mr. Rea. — Do you not believe that in Belfast it 
is a matter of sound policy that any police force should be, 
as nearly as possible, composed of an equal number of 
both sects? — -It might be well for them to be mixed. 

9425. In what proportion ? — I cannot tell. 

9426. In equal proportions? — I decline to give an 
answer to that. 

9427. Could you suggest any proportion as fair as 
half and half? — I question whether it would be satis- 
factory or not. 

9428. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You do not think 
that if they were half Catholics and half Protestants it 
would inspire confidence? — I do not think it would. 
But if you ask me whether I have any objection to have 
Roman Catholics in the force, I say no. 

9429. Mr. Rea. — Suppose the Government were to 
undertake to send 300 men here, 150 of each sect, so 



as to prevent the possibility of suspicion — do you know. Sixteenth Dat. 
as a member of the Town Council, whether it would be — 

arranged that the £7,000 a year which is now paid for Nov embe r 30. 
the local force should be paid as a contribution to the Alderman Jame 
Consolidated Fund? — To take the power out of the Carlisle, 
hands of the corporation ? 

9430. Totally and absolutely not leaving a vestige of 
it? — I do not. 

9431. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is not the whole 
municipal management of Belfast under special legisla- 
tion ?— It is. 

9432. Mr. Rea — Of the two, which would you choose 
to pay, £14,000 a year out of the rates in place of 
£7,000 a year, which you are paying at present, for 
what you call a local police, or to pay £7,000 a year to 
Government, and let them preserve the peace of the 
town ? — I do not wish that Belfast should be put under 
exceptional legislation. 

9433. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware 
that that legislation exists in Dublin ? — I thought that 
the Town Council had something to do with it. My 
impression was that they appointed one of the two 
chiefs of the force, and the Government another. 

9434. No, they do not? — Then I say I have no ob- 
jection to the Dublin plan. Give us the same law, and 
put us in the same position, and we have no objection 
to the Dublin plan. 

9435. Mr. Rea Have you any objection to the 

police force in Belfast being under the control of one 
head ? —Not any. I stated yesterday, and I state again 
to-day, that the police force ought to be under the con- 
trol of one head. 

9436. Do you not know that the constabulary force 
amounts to 12,000 men? — I do not. I know nothin" 
about it. 

9437. Have you any objection to that force as a 
police force? — Not any. 

9438. Has it ever occurred to you that there is any- 
thing at all in its organization to prevent a sufficient 
number of the constabulary performing all the duties 
of a police force in Belfast ?— I suppose if trained to it 
that they would do it as well as other men. I think I 
remarked yesterday that they were not trained, and 
not suitable for night watches. I think I said so in 
answer to one of the Commissioners. 

9439. Night watchmen have to look aftev property, 
to look after houses, and to see that the back premises 
are protected. Is there anything to prevent men 
dressed in green from doing that ? — I do not think that 
the colour of their coats has anything to do with it. 

9440. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You do not think 
that there is anything to prevent their being modified 
for the purpose ? — No. 

9441. Mr. Commissioner Barry And if that was 

done you have no objection to the constabulary force if 
they undertook the duty and were so organised as to be 
able to discharge it? — Certainly not. 

9442. Mr. Rea. — You said that you would prefer one 
force ? — Yes ; give it what name you like it should be 
one force. 

9443. And you think that there should be one force 
altogether under one commissioner ? — You are not far 
wrong there. 

9444. The great point is to have one force for the 
future ? — Exactly so ; and I hold with you on that 
point that it is better that it should be a separate force. 

9445. Mr. Commissioner Barry — You think it would 
be better to have one force of 400 policemen, either 
municipal police or constabulary? — Constabulary or 
municipal police, as in Dublin. 

9446. But all one force?— Certainly. 

9447. Sergeant Armstrong. — And under one com- 
mander ? — And under one commander. 

9448. Mr. Rea. — With regard to the mode of paying 
for that force, or the half of it, do you not know that 
for a variety of reasons it is an exceedingly important 
question ? — Yes. 

9449. Suppose the principle of uniform rating carried 
out, would it not add about £15,000 a year to the rating 
of parties occupying premises of the value of £20 and 
under, within the municipal boundary of Belfast? — I 
do not know what amount it would add. I am not 
contradicting you. 

9450. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would it add 

2 H 
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largely? — It might, but I have always thought that 
uniformity of rating is the right principle. 

9451. Mr. Rea. — You have said already that the 
present rates are sufficiently high ? — We always con- 
sider rates too high no matter what they are. 

9452. What do you think would be the result on 
doubling the rates on people keeping houses of the 
value of £20 and under? — I cannot answer that. 

9453. They pay £15,000 at present ?— They would 
not like it. 

9454. Would you be answerable for the peace of the 
town if they were compelled to pay £30,000 ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is a very wild ques- 
tion. Do you think there would be a revolution ? I 

think not. 

9455. Mr. Rea. — Do you happen to know that the 
advance in the rating power of the corporation arose 
from the fact that the Town Council voluntarily aban- 
doned their right to rate property of the value of £80 
and upwards at 4s. Gd. in the pound since 1853?-— I 
am aware that there was an Act of Parliament on the 
subject. 

9456. Suppose that Act of Parliament repealed, or 
the section of it reducing the rating power repealed, 
would there not be an ample fund arising out of that 
alteration to pay for the police force ? — There is no 
doubt of that, but I think it would be very unjust. 

9457. Do you not know that three-fourths of the 
town of Belfast has been built on the faith of that dif- 
ferential scale of rating?— I do not. I know that the 
lower class of houses pay very much better than the 
higher class. 

9458. Whether right or wrong do you not know that 
the town was built on the faith of it?— 1 question 
whether it affected a man building or not. I know 
that it never affected me. It was the law of the 
land. 

9459. Did not the Town Council get power to borrow 
£150,000 by that Act for town improvement? — I will 
suppose so. 

9460. In 1846 did they not get power to borrow 
£150,000 more? — It is impossible for me to remember. 

9461. Before the Act of 1853 altered the rating scale 
did not the Town Council borrow £300,000 on that 
scale ? 

9462. Did they not also borrow £84,000 ?— I do not 



9463. Was not the 4s. 6ri. rate in force when they 
borrowed the £84,000 ?— No ; I think not. 

9464. Do you say, as a member of the Town Council, 
that the working classes of Belfast are able to bear an 
increased amount of taxation beyond Is. 8d. in the 
pound which may be indicted on them ? — I do not think 
that it is the. working classes that will bear the inflic- 
tion suppose that it is imposed. Some of the richest 
men in town have the largest amount of property in 
small-class houses. 

9465. Do you not know that where duty is imposed 
on any article that it is the consumer who pays that 
duty ?— 1 do. 

9466. And that the merchant is the mere vehicle to 
collect it?— Yes. 

9467. Do you not know that when a tax is imposed 
upon property, whether a mill of the value of £1,000 
a year, or a shed of the value of £1 a year, that it is the 

occupier of the mill or the shed who pays the rate ? 

No j it is the landlord who pays it on smaller house 
property generally. 

9468. But when the landlord pays the taxes does he 

not charge a higher rent? — Tliat is a, matter of arrange- 
ment. ° 

9469. Dp you not know that if a landlord sets a 
house at £40 a year the tenant pays the taxes : but if 
lie himself pays the taxes he requires £55 a year for 
the house ? How much is that in the pound— 9 a, or 

o^ C1 ',r u cal1 it? - T1 >ere is no doubt of that. 

Jit 0. Do you not know that, without reference to 
the size of the houses, the landlord always demands the 
lent According to what he lets the house for, he 
always demands the rent. 

^ 71 ;.i Ca " you tel1 tlie Commissioners how it was 
that until this year your own dwelling-house escaped 
' Vas outside tLc ^“n^ry. 

1 •‘■'id R not turn out oh inquiry that another 



tenement further from the limit of the lighted and 
watched district had to pay the rates? — Certainly not. 

9473. Was it not in consequence of that having 
been discovered in the Quarter Sessions Court that you 
were made to pay the rates? — It is in the declared 
lighted and watched district for the coming year. 

9474. Was it not always properly in the lighted and 
watched district? — Never. 

9475. How long is it in the lighted and watched 
district ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not answer the 
question. We have nothing to do with the inquiry 
whether Alderman Carlisle pays rates or not. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When irrelevant ques- 
tions were first put we allowed them to be answered in 
justice to Alderman Carlisle, but we will not allow the 
subject to be pursued further. 

9476. Mr. Rea. — Have you any partners in these 
mills?— Yes. 

9477. How many? — Mr. Johnston. 

9478. Any other? — His son. 

9479. What is the value of your mill a year? Do 

you mean what is it rated at ? 

9480. What is the annual value of it ? — I think I 
have it here. It was £680 in 1861 by Griffith’s 
valuation. 

9481. You know Charters’ mills? — I do. 

9482. And Mr. Rowan’s mills in York-street? I do. 

9483. Now the mills of Rowan and Charters are 
within the lighted and watched districts, and have paid 
rates for many years ? — I suppose they have. 

9484. Are these mills farther off the centre of the 
town than those of Johnston and Carlisle? — Nothing 
of the kind. 

9485. You know the mill of Mr. Ewart? — Yes. 

9486. It is not the lighted and watched district?— 
No. 

9487. His mill is like your own — it does not pay 
rates either? — Not full rates. 

9488. Not full rates ! It pays 3d. when other mills 
pay 3s. 3d. Was it or was it not by the influence 
you had in the Town Council that you managed for 
the last ten years, Ewart and yourself, to pay 3d. in 
the pound on your annual valuation, while Charters 
and Rowan aud other people like them pay 3s. 3d. ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Carlisle, if you wish 
to answer you may. 

Alderman Carlisle. — Mr. Rea’s imputations are not 
correct. 

9489. Mr. Exham. — I appear for Mr. Ewart, and I 

object to this. It is a scandalous falsehood? Most 

decidedly. 

9490. Mr. Rea. — I understood you to say that 3-011 
do not recollect any resolution of the Town Council with 
regard to an increase of the police force? — I do not 
remember any. 

9491. Do you recollect a special committee being 
appointed on the 2nd of September, 1861, to consider 
the police question ? — I do. I was a member of the 
committee myself. 

Mr. Exham handed in a report of the special com- 
mittee of 1861 on the increase of the police force. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse read the report. 

9492. Mr. Exliam — Are the names read out by Mr. 
Dowse from that report the names of gentlemen of 
position and respectability in the town? — I think so. 

9493. The committee considered and drew up the 
report which Mr. Barry has in his hand ? — Yes. 

9494. In consequence of that report there was a cor- 
respondence between the Town Council and Sir Henry 
Brownrigg with regard to an increase of the police 
force ? — There was. 

9495. Can you recollect why that was not ultimately 
carried out? — I do not remember. I think it was 
probably the expense at the time that prevented it. 

9496. Do you know whether failure of that plan was 
caused by the fact that the constabulary were not 
allowed by their regulations to perform the duties of 
night watchmen? — I cannot answer that. 

9497. Beyond all doubt that report was made by 
the committee proposing the increase of the force to 
230 ? — Yes. 

9498. And that communication was had with the 
officers of the Government ? — It was. 
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'9499. Where do you live ? — On the Shankhill-road. 

9500. Were you there on the 20th of August last ? — 
'Yes. 

9501. Did you on that day receive any information 
with regard to arms being in a house in this town ? — 
Yes. 

9502. Did any person who gave that information go 
to any of the Magistrates on the subject? — Yes. 

9503. Who was it to ? — It was to a Magistrate who 
was stationed on the 20th at Mr. Charters’ mills. 

9504. Sergeant Armstrong . — Were you there? — I 
was not ; I was by. But I will satisfy you as to the 
way that I know. 

9305. Mr. Exham . — Did you see whether any mili- 
tary or police came to search it?— Yes. 

9506. Did you go yourself accompanied by anj r one 
else to any Magistrate ? — Y es. 

9507. Who was the Magistrate that you went to ? — 
I never seen the man before that night. 

9508. Have you ascertained who it was since ? — 
Yes, I have ascertained, and I am able to form a belief 
as to who it was. It was Mr. O’Donnell. I would know 
him if I saw him. 

9509. You did not know him before that day? — I 
did not. 

9510. Where was Mr. O’Donnell at the time you 
went up to him ? — Perhaps it would be satisfactory to 
the Court if I was to state what occurred ? 

9511. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Confine yourself 
.first to what you know of your own knowledge ? — Just 
so. On the 20th August there was a communication. 
A person came to the place where I reside and told a 
party who was standing at the end of the house that 
a number of guns— forty stand of arms— were in a 
house at the corner of Towusend-street. 

9512. Tell us what occurred between you and the 
Magistrate ? — Mr. Cuthbertson aud I went out on the 
night of the 20th of August about this matter. We met 
a party of police and a gentleman generally bel ieved to be 
Major Esmonde. I stopped him and told him what I 
had heard about Mr. Savage’s house being a house for 
receiving arms, and that arms were to be given out 
of it that night. Mr. O’Donnell was there, and I told 
this to him. He said that had reached his ear that 
night before. He said he was the Magistrate who had 
got a message on the subject. I asked him was he 
going to act. “ Oh,” said he, “ there is no danger ; no 
fear.” I said, “ We are alarmed from the information 
we have received, the place is so very close to us, and 
I am persuaded that there are arms there in that house.” 
We turned and went to where I reside, and the Magis- 
trate said to Cuthbertson, “ Show me the place where 
the arms are reported to be deposited.” 

9513. Mr. Exham . — Before they got down to that 
house did they search any other houses on their way 1 
— None. 

9514. Before they came to your house did they 
search any person ? — They searched a great many 
persons in the district on the Shankhill-road. 

9515. Did you go down then and show them the 
house? — We went down and showed them the house. 

9516. You say that a gentleman you believed to be 
Major Esmonde came to you. Would you know that 
gentleman ? — I think I would. 

9517. Is that the gentleman ? — If it is him he is not 
so red in the face as he was at that time. 

9518. Did you hear Mr. O’Donnell call him any 
name ?— Not that I heard. There was a report came 
from this Court on Thursday last that led me unhesitat- 
ingly to believe that it was him. That was the place 
where lie was stationed on the 20th. 

9519. There was asecond person with Mr. O’Donnell ? 

-Yes. * 

9520. Mr. Commi ssioner Dowse. — How was he 
dressed ? — I am a bad marksman on that. 

9521. What kind of clothes had he on ? — I cannot 
describe them. 

9522. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What do you 
mean ? — It was some military dress, I think, that was 
on him. 



9523. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A red coat ? — No, 

9524. Was it a blue one ? — I cannot well say, I am 
a bad marksman to describe it. 

9525. Mr. Exliam. — What time of day was it. Was 
it morning or evening?— I would imagine it was about 
ten o’clock on Saturday evening. 

9526. How long were you with him ? — Until some- 
where about two o’clock on Sunday morning. 

^ 9527. Was there any infantry there ? — Well I believe 

9528. Were there soldiers? — There were soldiers with 
him on that occasion, stationed in the place where 
he was. 

r 9529. Did you go up and show them the house ? 

Yes. 

9530. Was there a larger force with them when they 
got up to the house ? — There was. 

9531. When they got up to the house did they do 
anything to it? — No. 

9532. Did you see those twogentlemen, Mr. O’Donnell 
and the other, talking together ? — Yes. 

9533. Did they go aside and speak together? — They 
talked privately, but we did not hear what they said. 

9534. Was there any constabulary at the time op- 
posite the houses ? — Yes. 

9535. A party? — Yes. 

9536. Did you see them removed away? — Yes. 

9537. By whom? — By Major Esmonde and Mr. 
O’Donnell, as I believe. 

9538. That is by the person that you say you under- 
stood to be Major Esmonde ? — Yes. I knew neither of 
the two men that night. It was often reported, even 
at the time, that that was his name, but I could not 
know the man for certain at that time, but now I am 
positive that it was. I would know the gentleman if I 
saw him. 

9539. Have you seen Mr. O’Donnell and the gentle- 
man since ? — No, not to my knowledge. 

9540. Where was the party of constabulary ? — Op- 
posite the public-house we arrived at. They were 
moved to a little street above the Methodist Chapel, up 
the Falls-road. 

9541. Did they search the house that evening in your 
presence ?— They did not. We wanted the party im- 
mediately to go in, and they would not go. 

9542. Will you tell me about how many soldiers and 
about how many police they had with them ? — There 
was a company of police standing before the. door, and 
that company coming forward, made two companies, so 
that there was a large force. 

9543. Were there any red coats ? — Whatever soldiers 
there were were beyond. I kept in front of them. 

9544. Mr. Commissioner Dowse At what hour of 

the night was it? — We began about ten o’clock, and we 
left about two on Sunday morning. 

9545. Mr. Exham. — At about what o’clock was it 
that you got opposite the house where it was said that 
the arms were ? — I am not exactly sure. It might be 
between eleven and twelve o’clock. I cannot say cer- 
tainly. 

9546. While you were going down was a shot fired ? 

■ — Yes ; while we were standing at Savage’s house a shot 
was fired, and there was a bullet in the gun from the 
report of it. 

9547. Did you hear anything said about yourself and 
Cuthbertson by either of these gentlemen to the other ? 
— Oh, yes. 

9548. What was said ? — It was very ungentlemanly 
indeed. It was, “Are they not tired yet? Is it not 
time that you were in bed ?” 

9549. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You consider that 
ungentlemanly ? — Indeed I do. 

9550. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What hour was it 
then ? — I think it might be between eleven and twelve 
o’clock. It was ten o’clock when we joined them. 

9551. Mr. Exham. — Did you see the party of con- 
stabulary sent away ? — Yes. 

9552. Was any person left to watch the house ? — 
Not a man of either party. The party that I was with 

2 II 2 
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Sixteenth Day. went down to the chapel. The other party went up 
— the Falls-road, and left the house clear of any man 

30. »bo»t it. ^ 

Hugh M'Crea. 9553. Did you make any remonstrance to those 

gentlemen, or say anything to them? — Yes. They 
came into Brown-street afterwards, and searched the 
Protestants that were there. 

9554. That night? — Yes; after they left Savage’s 
house. 

9555. What o’clock might it have been then? — 
Between one and two. 

9556. And you saw them search other houses ? — Yes; 
in Brown-street. 

9557. Did the police go into the houses. Did you 
see them go into the houses? — Yes. 

9558. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And bring out 
arms ? — No. 

9559. Mr .Exham. — How many were in thepartythat 
you saw going into the houses ? — I cannot say how many 
there were, there was such confusion. There was a 
man at the end of the street, and the police ran after 
him, so that there was great confusion of running into 
the houses, and I could not say decidedly how many 
went in or stayed out. 

9560. You say that a shot was fired near Savage’s 
house ? — There was no shot at all fired there. 

9561. Was there any attempt made to arrest the man 
who fired the shot that you heard? — No; he was not 
seen at all — not by me. 

9562. Did either of those gentlemen whom you sug- 
gested to them to search the house say that they had 
no power to do so ? — They said that they had no power; 
for us to go home and go to bed, that there was no danger. 

9563. Were you up at the house or near it next 
morning ? — No, sir. 

9564. Now about how many police were there in the 
party opposite that house when you came up to it? — I 
cannot say. There was a goodly number. 

9565. Were they close to the house ?— Just across 
the way standing. 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

9566. When did you give the information ? — Well I 
made it known to my employer on Monday morning. 
That was the first intimation I gave about it. 

9567. Who is your employer? — Mr. Fuller. 

95G8. What is he ? — A master printer. 

9569. Are you a printer?— I am in employment 
under one. 

9570. Are you a printer ?— No. 

957 1. On Monday, the 22nd of August, you informed 
him of it ? — Yes; I spoke publicly of it in the shop. 

9372. Who asked you to come here?— I thought I 
was in duty bound, and I proposed to come. 

9573. To whom did you propose it? — To several 
individuals. 

957 4. At whose office ? — I never went to any office 
in the case. 

9575. Did any one go to you ? — No man of a profes- 
sional character. Mr. Cuthbertson is workingin the same 
establishment, and we often talked over it. 

9576. Seriously? — We did ; that fire-arms were col- 
lected to shoot people, and that they would not take 
pains to lift them. 

9577 . Who was it took the statement down from you? 
— Mr. Cuthbertson gave the statement to a gentleman 
the following week. 

9578. Mr. Exham. — Was it to Mr. Armstrong?— 

No. ° 

9579. Sergeant Armstrong. — Nobody ever called on 
you ? — Yes, Mr. Maxwell, a book agent. 

9580. When did he go to you?— I think I met him, 
and he told me to come to the Court. 

9581. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think you 
saw him ? — Yes. 

95S2. Have you any doubt about it ? — I am quite 
sure I saw him. 

9583. Sergeant Armstrong. — Was it at his own house 
he asked you? — No. 

9584. Where was it? — In the workshop. 

9585. Where? — Where I work. 

9586. Where is that?— At Mr. Fuller’s place. 



9587. What is your business ? — Block cutting. 

95S8. Is that for calico ? — For linen. 

9589. Do you know Mr. M‘Lean? — What Mr. M'Lean. 

9590. Who do you think? — I knew a man of the 
name of M'Lean. 

9591. Mr. M'Lean the attorney? — I never saw the 
man to know him to be M'Lean. 

9592. Did any gentleman talk to you that you did 
not know about your evidence ? — I do not know of any. 

9593. Did any man call on you to speak to you about 
it? — No man called on me but the man I told you of 

9594. Who was that? — Mr. Maxwell. 

9595. Were you talking to any man that you did not 
know about your evidence? — I talked of it so often to 
people that I cannot tell you. 

9596. Did any gentleman call on yon, and ask you 
whether you could give any evidence ? — No one ever did 

9597. Nobody at all ? — Never. 

9598. Did anybody ask you to come here ? — Well 
it was understood from the very first that there would 
be a commission, and I made up my mind in such case 
that I would give my evidence. 

9599. What stirred you up ? — This commission. 

9600. Where were you all the time, this fortnight 
back ? — In the workshop. 

9601. Why did you not come forward to give your 
evidence? — This was a convenient day; Mr. Maxwell 
told me something about being examined to-day. 

9602. Who is Mr. Maxwell ?— He is a book agent. 

9603. He sells books on commission? Yes some- 

thing of that kind. I do not know for what party. 

9604. Do you know him at all?— I kuow him by 
name. 

9605. Did he go to you? — No. 

9606. Did you give him any information in writing? 
—Never. 

9607. Never?— I never did. 

9608. Was it by mere chance he told you ? — I am 
clear it was. 

9609. Were you helping the police on that night?— 

I was trying to get them to do their duty. 

9610. Where did you leave them?— I left them on 
the Shankli ill-road where I reside. 

9611. Where was it that you got that information 
that arms was in the house ? — I got it outside my dwell- 
ing-house. 

^ 9612. Who gave it to you?— I cannot exactly say who 

9613. Did you ever see the man before, or was it a 
woman ? — I believe it was a woman first gave it to me. 

9614. What is her name?— I am not prepared to 

9615. You are not willing to give it?— No; but 
perhaps the Magistrate might. 

9616. Was it Mrs. M'Crea? — No. 

9617. Was she in bed ? — I do not think she was; it 
was dangerous to go to bed at that time. 

9618. Did the women not go to bed ?— No. 

9619. And you were rambling about the town?— Yes. 

9620. What sort of a house is Savage’s ? what is he? 
— He is a publican. 

9621. What more is he, is he a Roman ?— Well, I 
question but he is; but I believe lie is. 

9622. And what are you, M'Crea ?— Indeed I may 
say I am a Protestant, so far as I know myself. 

9623. You say that unhesitatingly ? — Well I firmly 
believe that I am. 

9624. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you any 
doubt about it ? — No. 

9625. Sergeant Armstrong . — It may help us to a 
conclusion, if you will tell us what sect you belong to? 
— There is a good deal in that. 

9626. What sect are you of ? — I would like to know 
what benefit it would do you by my telling you. 

962/. I would like to know it? — I heard so much 
about the arms. 

9628. Have you an objection to answer ?— I do not 
believe I will answer that. 

9629. Do you belong to any Orange lodge? — I do 
not. 

9630. Were you ever an Orangeman ? — I was never 
in an Orange lodge in my life. I belong to no society, 
but to a religious church. 
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9631. Do you know Savage? — I do not. 

9632. Who was the woman that told you about the 
arms i — I am not prepared to tell you. 

9633. Did you ever know her name? — I have heard it. 

9634. Who was she ? — I am not prepared to tell you. 

9635. Do you forget? — I am not prepared to tell 
you. 

9636. Did anybody else give you the information ? — 
Yes. 

9637. Who? — It was the general report when I went 
out of the house. 

9638. Can you tell the name of any man, woman, or 
child ? — I told you it was the general conversation. I 
heard several. 

9639. Tell me one ? — I might name half a dozen. 

9640. Tell me any one ? — John Hamilton knew of it. 
The party who went with the woman. 

9641. Were you with John Hamilton when he went ? 
— I was not. 

9642. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What objection 
have you to name the woman ? — If you would give me 
the world I could not name her name. 1 told you I 
was not prepared to do it. 

9643. But you do not forget it ? — I am not prepared 
to tell her name. 

9644. Sergeant Armstrong. — Then your view is, that 
on the information of a woman, that there were forty 
stand of arms in the house, the Magistrates were jus- 
tified in going in and searching the house ? — They had 
as good a right to go in there as they had to go into 
Brown-street houses. 

9645. The Protestant houses ? — Yes. 



9646. Mr. Exham. — I believe you are a Scotchman ? 
— Well, it is Mr. Cuthbertson who is a Scotchman. 

Cross-examined by Major Esmonde. 

9647. I think you said that the police went into 
houses in Brown-street ? — Yes. 

9648. Into what house ? — It was a house on the 
right hand side as you go up. 

9649. Did the police go in ? — I think they did. Mr. 
Cuthbertson in my hearing put thcquestion to Mr O’Don- 
nell — how came they to go out to search for arms there, 
and could not be prevailed to go into Savage’s? 

9650. Did you see the constables go into any house 
to search for arms? — Yes. 

9651. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How did you 
know that they went to search for arms, and that they 
did not go in after a prisoner ? — There was no prisoner 
to go in after. 

9652. Mr. Commissioner Barry Did you not say 

that there was confusion and running about? — Yes; 
but there was no crowd. 

9653. How did you know that they were going in 
for arms? — They ‘had nothing else in view. 

9654. Did they say anything about arms ? — No. I 
heard that they had got some sort of dagger. 

9655. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you know 
that Savage was a Roman Catholic? — I believe I did. 

9656. Had you any doubt of it ? — None whatever. 

9657. Then what you thought was, that they ought 
to have searched the Roman Catholic house? — Just so. 
There ought to have been no partiality, because they 
rau into those houses. 



Jiobtri Culhleiison, examined bv Mr. Exliam. 



9658. What religion are you?— I belong to the 
church that a great divine in Scotland said, that it 
taught the doctrines which were in themselves Chris- 
tianity in earnest, the Methodists. 

9659. What place of worship do you attend?— The 
Methodist church at the end of Hughes’s buildings. 

9660. In what district is that? — In the Pound district. 

9661. Do you recollect the 20th of August last? — 
Ido. 

9662. Were you on that night with the last witness ? 
I was. I was in the house when I was called out. 

9663. Did you go up with him to any of the Magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

9664. Did you know those Magistrates? — I would 
know them if I saw them. 

9665. Did you ever see any of them since ? — No, I 
never looked after that. 

9666. Is that (Major Esmonde) one of them ? — Yes, 
I believe he is. 

9667. Have you ever seen Mr. O’Donnell ? — I never 
saw one of them since till I saw this gentleman. 

9668. What dress had he on ? — The clothing gene- 
rally worn by the staff at night. 

9669. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you know 
this gentleman ?— I heard that that is the gentleman. 

9670. If you were not told that that is Major Esmonde, 
could you make him out? — There might be some 
difficulty. I may say that so far as I am concerned it 
is a matter of indifference who they were; but when I 
gave my report, I believed the Magistrate to be Mr. 
Kennedy ; but from the paper of Thursday eight days, 
I see that Mr. O’Donnell received his appointment for 
Charters’ mills on Thursday, the 19th August. 

9671. Had they soldiers as well as police when they 
came up? — Yes. 

9672. A large number? — Forty or fifty of each. 

9673. Where were these when you first came up 
with them ? — A little above Bower’s Hill, coming from 
Charters’ mills. 

9674. Mr. M'Crea stopped them? — Mr. O’Donnell 
and Major Esmonde, and two of the special constables. 

9675. Do you know who the special constables were ? 
— No ; but I believe I would know them if I saw them. 

I did not see them before or since. 

9676. What did Mr. M'Crea say to them?— He told 
them the information that he had received. 

9677. What is the purport of it; give it fully? — 



I have no difficulty in it. He said that upon good 
authority he heard that there was somewhat about forty 
stand of arms secreted in Savage’s house, in the back 
compartments, and that they had been brought into it 
through the rere by a private house, which leads into 
his yard. 

9678. Did lie say that all to Mr. O’Donnell?— Yes; 
and he asked him if he knew it. 

9679. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Who asked that? 
— Mr. O’Donnell. 

9680. Mr. Exham.— Did he tell that to the Magis- 
trates?— No, I am making that statement ; he did not 
tell it all. 

9681. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Tell us what 
M'Crca said in your hearing?— Be stated that upon in- 
formation which he had received, there were forty stand 
of arms in Savage’s house. He admitted he knew it. 

9682. What did Mr. O’Donnell say?— He told him 
to go home to his bed, and that all would be right. 

9683. You said that he admitted lie knew it ? — He 
said, “I have been told so.” 

9684. Mr. Exham. — Do you know that a woman 
went up before that to Mr. O’Donnell, and gave him 
the information ?— Yes. Mr. O’Donnell admitted that 
fact ; we asked him if lie had received information ; he 
said “ yes,” that he had been told so. I asked him, 
“ Are you the gentleman that the young woman and 
two men went to and gave information?” and he said 
“ ^es,” and then I said, “ Will you go?” 

9685. When he told you to go home and go to your 
beds, what did you say ?— I said “ no,” under the circum- 
stances, seeing the excited state of the neighbourhood 
at that time, and the people out in the streets. In con- 
sequence of reports I was not disposed to go home. 

9686. Had the Methodist church been attacked at 
that time? — Not in that immediate district. 

9687. IIa.d other property been injured about the 
district? — Yes; I said that from information which I 
had received, that the impression on my mind was, that 
he should search, and take means to know as to the 
truth of the matter. 

9688. Did you say that to him ? — I did. 

9689. What did he say? — He told me to be satisfied, 
and that he would attend to it. 

9690. Was Major Esmonde standing by at the time ? 
— No; that conversation was while we were passing 
down the street. 
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Sixteenth Day. 9691. Did Mr. O’Donnell give orders to the consta- 
„ — ~ bulary and infantry to inarch forward ? — Yes; and he 

i m ember 30. 8a ; ( i that he had been searching for arms during two 

Eobert Cuthbertson. nights, and had taken a great many. 

9692. He had been searching for arms the night be- 
fore ? — He told me that he had taken up a great many, 
and I think he said that he had taken sixteen or 
eighteen prisoners. 

9693. Prisoners or arms? — Prisoners, or parties with 
arms. 

9694. Did you go down as far as Savage’s house? — 
Yes ; I walked the greater part of the way with him, 
he and I in conversation. 

9695. During that time where was Major Esmonds? 
— Sometimes lie was close by and sometimes before us. 
He was attending more to the men than the Magistrate. 

9696. Did they go down and make a search ? — They 
did. I saw Major Esmonde and the Magistrate there 
searching. 

9697. Did they go into the houses ? — Yes ; 1 believe 
Major Esmonde went into the first house. 

9G98. Where was that? — In Brown-street. I saw 
him search parties on the way. 

9699. Did you see Major Esmonde go into any 
house? — Yes ; I believe he went into the first house. 
I have no doubt of it. 

9700. Did any one go in with him ? — I believe five 
or six went in with him. 

9701. Did they follow into the house after escaped 
prisoners? — Not at all ; in no instance. 

9702. Did they remain long in the house ? — Not long. 

9703. Do you not know any of the houses they were 
in ? — I do not. 

9704. Mr. Commissioner Barey. — Did they remain 
long looking for the arms ? — They were small houses. 
I do not suppose they remained for five minutes. 

9705. Mr. Exham I believe some of the houses 

have but a couple of apartments ? — Yes. 

9706. What street was that in? — In Brown-street. 

9707. There is not much furniture in those houses? 
— I think not from their appearance. 

9708. There are no second stories to the houses? — No. 

9709. When you came to Savage’s house did you 
find the police there? — Yes. 

9710. A party of them? — Yes; they were posted 
at the side of the street. 

9711. About how many were there? — From sixteen 
to twenty. 

9712. Wore they in charge of constabulary officer or 
Magistrate ? — They were in charge of an officer of con- 
stabulary. 

9713. Was he a Sub-Inspector or Head Constable? — 
I cannot say. I do not know anything of their grades 
or position. 

9714. Were they drawn up in line? — Yes; and 
Major Esmonde went over and ordered the man to 
arrange the men in marching order, and gave the order 
for marching. 

9715. Was there a report of a gun at Savage’s house 
when you get down ? — Yes. 



9710. When you got down there did you see Major 
Esmonde and the other gentlemen hold a conversation? 



9717. Did they hold that conversation in private ? 

They did. 

9718. Were the special constables with them at the 
time? — Yes ; I believe one of them was in gray clothes. 

9719. Do you know who he was?— I do not. 

9720. Did they remain long in conversation ?— A few 
minutes — three or four. 

9721. IIow far were you from them ?— Somewhere 
about eight yards. 

8722. After the conversation you saw Major Esmonde 
go and give the command ? — Yes. 

9723. Did they march ? — Yes ; they were ordered 
to go to Daly-street. 

S724. Did they go ? — They did. 

9725. Did the police and soldiers stay there or «o 
away?— They marched down Barrack -street. ° 

9726. Did any conversation take place between you 
ami Major Esmonde or Mr. O’Donnell with regard to 
their going away ?— I went to Mr. O’Donnell as soon as 
Major Esmonde gave the order to march, and said that 



I thought it was somewhat strange with the informa- 
tion he had that he should not only take away his own 
men but the men that were stationed opposite a house 
that ought to be searched for arms. 

9727. What answer did he give? — He said that I 
would find that it would be all right. 

9728. Did you say anything about surrounding the 
house at any time ? — I said I would be satisfied if he 
looked into the matter whether there were arms in the 
house or not, and that the people in the neighbourhood 
would be satisfied if the house was searched, and that I 
would feel satisfied as an individual if the house was 
searched and no arms found in it. 

9729. Did you say anything about surrounding the 
house ? — Yes. I said that with the force he had under 
his command and that had marched away the house 
might have been surrounded. 

9730. What did he say then ? — He said something 
about giving Mr. Coulson some instructions with regard 
to it, whatever they were. 

9731. Did he name that gentleman’s name? — He did. 

9732. Did he go away then ? — Yes. 

9733. While you were there, close to the house, was 
there a shot fired? — Yes; immediately after Major Es- 
monde ordered the men to march from Savage’s corner 
and while they were going down Barrack-street, a shot 
was fired immediately in front. 

9734. In front of what? — In front of us as we were 
walking down. 

9735. Was the shot fired from a house? — I believe 
from a house on the left hand side of the street. 

9736. Was any attempt made to ascertain where the 
shot was fired from ? — No notice was taken of it. 

9737. Was anything said by any party about your 
being tired or going to bed ? — Yes. 

97 38. State what occurred. — Mr. O’Donnell and 
Major Esmonde got beside each other, and as they were 
walking along Major Esmonde looked at Mr. O’Donnell 
and said, “ These ones are not tired yet, they are coming 
after us.” I stepped forward when I heard it on a line 
with Mr. O’Donnell. He looked round, and made the 
same remark — “ You are not tired yet?” I said, “No, 
and we would feel somewhat satisfied if you would look 
after this matter.” 

9739. What did he say? — He said I need not he 
afraid, that he would look after it and attend to it. 

9740. Did you stay with him any time after that ?— 
Yes ; we staid from about ten minutes to one o’clock till 
somewhere about two o’clock. 

9741. After they left Savage’s and marched down 
Barrack-street, did they go into any houses after that ? 
— It was after that they went into the houses. 

9742. Was it in Barrack-street ? — No ; they searched 
no house in Barrack-street. It was in Brown-street. 

9743. What house in Barrack-street did you see 
Major Esmonde go into ? — It was a house at the right- 
hand side, at Mill-street. 

9744. Had any person run into the house ? — No per- 
son. The door was open. There was a noise in the 
street next to Major Esmonde, and he ordered the police 
to seize a man, and they secured him. After he was 
searched they got a small piece of iron on the ground. 

9745. Did they let the man go? — He was taken 
prisoner, and then Mr. O’Donnell let him go, and told 
him that if he ran again he would catch it. 

9746. He did not run ? — No ; he stood still. 

9747. Was he the only man in the street? — He and 
another man with him were the first who came up. 

9748. Did you hear anything said about any instru- 
ment being found in the houses ? — No. 

9749. Did they go into any other house? — Three 
that I remember. 

9750. About how many went into each house?— 
Somewhere about five or six. I believe that the special 
conslables went with them. 

9751. Mr. Commissioner Baery. — Were the doors 
open, or did they force them open ? — No. No door was 
forced open, I believe in any instance ; it was in con- 
sequence of the stir in the street. 

9752. They availed themselves of the opportunity of 
the door being open ? — Yes. 

9753. Were the doors in Savage’s house open or 
shut ? — They were shut. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

9754. Where do you live ? — In Agnes-street. 

9755. That is some distance from the place where 
you went to ? — It is a few minutes’ walk. 

9756. At what hour did you go out at ?— About ten 
minutes to ten o’clock. 

9757. The place you have mentioned is about ten 
minutes’ walk from your own house ?— Not so few. 

9758. What brought you there? — I was in a house 
and I believe that M'Crea and some others came and 
said that the information had been given to some of the 
magistrates. 

9759. Do you know the woman that the other wit- 
ness, M'Crea, spoke of ? — 1 do not. 

9760. Did you ever see her ? — I did not. 

9761. Then you did not hear her state that the arms 
were in Savage’s house ?— No, I did not hear her say so. 
But there is a reason which may perhaps satisfy the 
minds of several with regard to M'Crea’s evidence, and 
a reason why I do not know her name, and did not 
inquire into her name and character. The youno- 
woman is a Protestant, and her father is a Roman 
Catholic, and her mother a Protestant, and he was one 
of the party who was to receive the arms in Savage’s. 
That is the only reason I never inquired. I do not 
know her name nor the street she lives in. 

9762. Did Mr. O'Donnell state in your presence that 
the young woman told him so ?— Yes ; he stated that he 
had received the information from her. 

9763. Mr. Commissioner Barky.— That she was the 
daughter of a Catholic father and a Protestant mother 

and that her father was to get arras at Savage’s ? Yes • 

I stated so. 

9764. Mr. Hamill.— Did he state that he heard that 
fr0 ™ Young woman ?— Yes; that is what he stated. 

9765. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— That she stated it 

to him 1 — Yes. 

9766. Mr. Hamill— Did you hear that Savage’s 



house was wrecked 1— No, I did not know that it was Sixteenth Day. 
wrecked. 

97 67. Look at that gentleman there (Major Esmonde) November 30. 

f »«*>■“ ,1“ night 1 — I feel R ol , rt Mtoteon. 

quite satisfied he is. I have no doubt of it on my 
mind. That is the gentleman I saw- in the other box a 
while ago, 

97b8 - WH} you undertake to say that that gentleman 
(Mr. Caulfield) is not the gentleman you saw there that 
night? — I do not believe he is. 

9769. Look to that gentleman (Mr. Harvey) Will 

you say positively that that is not the gentleman ?— I 
do not think he is. I do not believe he is. 

9770. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Is he like him?— 

I would not say he is. 

9771. In what respect is he unlike him ?— There is 
a material difference in the colour of the whiskers • the 
man I saw had darker whiskers. 

9772. You have no doubt that the other gentleman 
was Mr. O’Donnell ?— Well, I gave my opinion with 
reterence to that on the evidence of the local constable. 

9773. n ill you look into that box and point out Mr. 

0 Donnell ? — I think that is he (pointing to Mr. Ken- 
nedy) ; however, I stated at first that it was a matter of 
indifterence. The reason I said he was Mr. O’Donnell 
was from the fact that he got the appointment at 
Charters mill on the 19th August. 

9774. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Are you sure that 
the officer with Mr. O’Donnell on that occasion wore 
whiskers? — Tes. 

9775. Had he a moustache ? — Well, I think so. 

I 7 ™- £ut you are not sure?— I am not positive. 

9/77. Major Esmonde— Bud. he tinsel on his cap ?— 

Not then I saw him once previously to that, and he 
had tinsel on his cap. But his dress on that occasion was 
entirely changed — cap and everythin w. 

Mr. O’Donnell here entered the court. 

9778. Do you-see Mi-. O’Donnell now ?— I think that 
is the man I saw. 



I understand that some charges have been made 
against me during my absence, and I wish to have the 
evidence read. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— The substance of what 
he stated is that on the night of the 20th August, 
you were on duty, in company with an officer of police, 
whom he stated to be Major Esmonde, and that 
lie, accompanied by two men, came and informed 
you that there were forty stand of arms in a parti- 
cular house belonging to a man named Savage, and that 
a young woman informed you of it, and further told 
you that her father was a Roman Catholic, and her 
mother a Protestant, and that her father was to get 
arms from that house, and that you and Major Esmonde 
were required to search the house; that you approached 
the house with military and constabulary, but that the 
result was you did not search that house, but that you 
searched other houses in the Protestant district in 
Brown-street. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— I may add to that that 
,2, 1 , ncn , said . * hat the y were both with you in that 
ici 0 hbourhood from ten o’clock at night until two in the 
ormng, and that on one occasion one of you said, “ Are 
oZl °\ tlrei , i iad y° u not better SO to bed ?” and that 
Uithbertson had a conversation with you, in which you 
admitted that a woman had said to you what Mr. Barry 

the and , t !f y° u told them more than once that 

rue matter would be looked to. 

Mr. O'Don, uill.— Was the place stated ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse— Yes; the Shankhill-road, 
at ^ ava ge s public-house. 

Ir. O’Donnell. — I have a clear recollection of where 
i’" on duty that night. I i„ charge „f „ bo(Jy 
« constabulary and military. Major Esmonds tvas not 
night. The officer on duty with mo 
9770 T.r° nm ' Ide was tlie constabulary officer, 
rr ' ' , Has , h , e lighter hair and whiskers than Mr. 
n e y *— I believe he has. 



J • 0. O'Donnell, esq., r.m. 



J. C. O’Donnell, esq. 



9780 . Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Atall events Major 
Esmonde was not with you ?_No, nor any night except 
the night before, and then he was not on duty with me 
He merely came to where 1 was. 

9781 . Do you remember the occurrence of the woman 

informing you about the arms ? — I have no recollection 
ot lie woman speaking to me, but I have a distinct re- 
collection of the two men. I was patrolling the district 
assigned to me, and in the course of that duty some 
ot the constabulary were not armed. I think I had 
five or six men unarmed, and on patrolling duty. I 
caused several men to be arrested, and searched for 
arms, aud I got a number of guns. I told the people 
it they staid in the streets or stood in a crowd, and 
persevered in doing so, I would arrest them. If I met 
three persons standing together, and they continued to 
stand together after the caution, 1 would arrest them. 
1 patrolled a good deal in that neighbourhood and 
among other places on the Shankhill-road. While I 
was patrolling two men followed us and walked a good 
way after us. I should say they were at least an hour, 
perhaps more, after us. Sometimes they came up to 
speak to us, and sometimes they followed us. I rather 
doubted their object, especially as they were disposed 
to be communicative to me. I did not reciprocate, as I 
doubted their object. I believe I said once or twice to 
them W by do you not go bed ?” They, however, 
would force their communication on me, and they had 
some conversation with me about a house from which 
some arms had been distributed. The men said that 
arms were given out of a public-house belonging f 0 a 
man of the name of Savage. They could not say 
whether the arms were in the dwelling-house or in tho 
outhouse, or in the next house. I became then a little 
curious, and requested the men to show me where 
Savage lived. We came to the corner of Townsend- 
streot. I hat was twelve o’clock at night. As I under- 
stand from you, the charge is, that I did not search the 
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Sixtbextu Day. liouse. Now it will be obvious to you that I should 
~ have violated all law if, on a mere hearsay of a stranger 

ovem er. . j n ^| ie street, I was to search a house at twelve o’clock 
J. C. O’Donnell, esq., at night. 

k-m. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— T he Act of Parliament 

only authorizes houses to be searched between sunrise 
and sunset. 

9782. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Cuthbertson said 
that you admitted to him that the woman told you that 
there were arms in the house ? — I have no recollection 
of having spoken to any woman or of any woman 
having spoken to me about it. 

9783. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Suppose a woman 
had told you that her father was a Roman Catholic and 
her mother a Protestant, and that guns were supplied 
out of a certain house, would you have told that to any 
person coming up to you in the street ? — No. If I had 
attached any importance to the information, I should 
have borne it in mind, and have given the information 
to one of the men. But if the woman had made that 
statement I should not have repeated it. 

9784. Did one of the men ask you whether the 
woman had made that statement ? — They may have 
said so, but I do not recollect it. 

9785. Cuthbertson stated that you said to him that a 
woman came up to you and told you that her father was 
a Roman Catholic and her mother a Protestant, and 
that her father was to be supplied with arms out of 
Savage’s house. He says that he asked you the 
question, and that you answered, “ She did ?” — I have 
no recollection of such a conversation. My belief is 
that no such conversation occurred ; but it may have 
occurred, although I do not remember it. When we 
came to Savage’s house, which was pointed out to me 
by the two men, I saw there was a private dwelling- 
house next to the public-house, and the information 
was extremely vague as to whether the arms were in 
the dwelling-house, in the public-house, or in the con- 
cerns at the back of the house. 

9786. You did not feel authorised to enter the house? 
— Certainly not. I had not any power to do so. 

9787. The men further stated that you did not 
search that house, but that you entered houses in the 
Protestant district ? — When we left that place we came 
along to some other station where a Magistrate and 
police were posted. We went into Millficld, and at 
the corner of Brown-street we came up with a party of 
police. Sub-Inspector Stoddart was in charge of that 
party ; and at the corner of Brown-street something 
attracted my attention to a few people who were 
standing in the street, and something dropped on the 
pavement, which I suspected was a pistol. I sent two 
of the unarmed constables to follow a man who ran 
away. They searched him and found no arms on him. 
Some women came out of the houses and wanted to 
screen the thing. After the search a short piece of 
iron was found in the street, and there being no arms 
found on him, and that piece of iron not having been 
found in his possession, the man who had been arrested 
was discharged. 

9788. Did you make any search for arms in the 
houses ? — I have not, since I came to the Belfast dis- 
trict, searched any house for arms. 

9789. Did you see any officer go into the houses to 
search for arms ? — Mr. Stoddart, at the time the search 
was made on the man, caused some women who had 
been interfering in the search to go into the houses. 
When we were coming up Brown-street I saw six or 
eight men go into one house. I thought that was an 
unusual number to go into one house, and I asked 
what brought so many there. I entered one house, 
and they explained, I think, that the men were 
lodgers. 

9790. You did not search any house for arms ? — No. 

9791. Nor was there any search made by the party 
you were with ? — No. 

9792. In point of fact you never searched any house 
for arms, nor caused any search to be made? — No, 
neither on Shankliill-road, nor in Brown-street, nor in 
any other district. 

9793. Then it is unnecessary to ask you whether 
you refused to search Savage's house because he was a 
Roman Catholic, or searched the houses in Brown-street 
because they belonged to Protestants? — I did not 



know what Savage was, nor did I know whether Brown- 
street was a Roman Catholic or a Protestant district. 

9794. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. Stoddart is a 
Sub-Inspector of constabulary ? — Yes. 

9795. What religion is he ? — He is a Protestant. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

9796 Did a girl come up to you on that night? — No. 

9797. Do you remember two men coming up to you 
with a woman ? —I only remember two men walking 
with me. 

9798. Do you remember that man with a blue coat? 
— I do not recollect. 

9799. Would you know either of the men ? — Those 
men are like the men, but I would not say positively 
that they are they. But I will not say positively, one 
man was younger than the other. The men, judging 
by their appearance, seemed to be respectable. All I 
say is that I doubted their object, remembering the 
duty that I was on and the time and circumstances of 
Belfast. 

9800. I was anxious to know whether you could 
recollect either of these two men? — I do not. 1 was 
doubtful about them, and cautious in my communications 
with them. I may say, without offence to the men, that 
I thought they were dogging me. 

9801. Did the men say that the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were alarmed at the reports, and that if the 
place was searched they would be satisfied — do you 
recolteet ? — No. 

9802. Did you say that you would search it ?— No, 
I would not listen to such a proposal. 

9803. Did they say anything about surrounding the 
house ? — No. 

9804. Nor about placing men about it ? — No. They 
could not say whether the arms were in the house or 
in the adjoining dwelling-house, or in the out-house. 

9805. Was there not a party of police opposite to 
the house? — There was a party of police stationed 
there. They were stationed there during all the riots, 
not exactly opposite the house, but very near it. 

9806. Were those men met there ? — Yes. 

9807. Had you a party of military and police with 
you?— Yes. 

9808. You stated that there was a party of constab- 
ulary stationed very near it?— Yes. 

9809. Were they in front of the house when you 
came down ? — They were. 

9810. Were they ordered off to Daly-street? — By 
whom is it stated they were ordered off? 

9811. The men stated that you and the other gen- 
tleman talked together, and that the other gentleman 
ordered that party of police to go to Daly-street, and 
that they saw them go away? — I have no recollection 
of such order. 

9812. Would you say that the party went away?— 
I would say that they remained there ; and I will give 
you my reason. The officer with me would not inter- 
fere with any party over which he had not control. 

9813. Do you know who was in charge of the 
party ?— I did not see any officer there. 

9814. Did you go up Barrack-street immediately 
afterwards?— I do not know Barrack-street. I think 
after leaving Savage’s house, I went into Millfield. 

98 1 5. How long were those men along with you there 
altogether? — They were at least one hour. 

9816. They say that they were over three hours 
with you? — I think while we were patrolling, was not 
longer than from ten to eleven. 

9817. Did you see any of the constabulary going 
into any of the houses? — No. 

9818. Could you say positively that you did not? — 
I will say positively that I saw none. 

9819. Did you not stay on duty the entire night ?— 
Yes. 

9820. Would it not have been prudent if there was 
a rumour that a large number of arms were in Savage’s 
house, to have left some constabulary there? — The 
constabulary were very close to the house, and so far 
as my knowledge goes, they remained in the place. 

9821. Did you see the Magistrate who had charge 
of the district, or did you give directions to any officer 
to watch the house till after sunrise or make any 
inquiry as to whether the rumour was true or false ?— 
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I did not. Mr. Cronin was well aware of the infor- 
mation and we both came to the conclusion that it was 
conveyed in such a way, that we should not pay any at- 
tention to it. I think, though I am not very clear about 
it that I mentioned the matter the next day to the 
Head Constable. I think I did, and I think that in 
consultation with him, be said also, that it was a 
rumour that was not to be attended to ; but I am not 
certain of that. 

9822. Do you not think that such a rumour as that 
was calculated to excite feelings of apprehension in the 
minds of individuals ? — What rumour. 

9823. The rumour that there were forty stand of 
arms in Savage’s house? — No doubt it would. 

9824. Did not those men state that there were ap- 
prehensions in the minds of the people ? — No. I recol- 
lect perfectly they stated nothing of the kind. They 
stated nothing beyond what was mere hearsay ; they 
stated nothing of their own knowledge. 

9825. Did they not tell you that it was a rumour? — • 
They did not say that it was rumoured. They said 
that they had heard so. 

9826. Did they say that any other persons heard it 
in their district?— No. 

9827. Or anything to that effect? — No. 

9828. Two or three times you asked them why they 
did not go home ? — I suppose I did ask them why they 
did not go to bed. I believe I said something of the 
■kind, and that there was no use of their following us. 

9829. Do you recollect did they make any reply ?— 
I do not remember. 

9830. Did either of them say that there was such ex- 
citement about the place that they did not wish to go 
to bed until they ascertained the truth of the rumour ? — 
No. 

9831. Or anything to that effect? — No. 

9832. Do you recollect saying to them that it would 
be all right, and that they need not be afraid? — No ; 
I do not remember anything of the sort. 

9833. Do you remember saying about seeing to it in 
the morning ? — No. 

9834. Or that anybody else would ? — No. 

9835. Yon mean to say that you have no recollec- 
tion of anybody coming up before you saw the two 
men ? — I have no recollection of it. 

9836. Had you any special constables with you? — 
There were two special constables with me some night ; 
but I am not sure it was that night. I think it was. 
There were two special constables used by me and Mr. 
Cronin as guides. 

9837. Do you know who the special constables 
were ? — I do not. 

9838. Were they given to you ? — They came to me 
in the Falls-road. I was very sure they were special 
constables before I allowed them to come. 

9839. At what o’clock did you go off duty that 
night? — I was on duty the whole night. 

9840. Do you go round by those houses in the 
morning? — No. I will tell you that I believe Savage’s 
house was not in the district for which I was respon- 
sible ; and that curiosity took me to the place. 



9841. Who is the officer who had charge of that Sixteenth Dat. 

district ? — I cannot tell you. — 

9842. Was it Mr. Coulson? — I do not know. Nov ember so. 

9843. Was it because you thought that Savage’s J. c. O’Donnell, esq,, 
house was not in your district, that you did not go to b.m. 

it on the following morning?— Certainly not. If I had 
certain information I would act on it in any part of 
Belfast. 

9844. When the men stated that theylieard about the 
arms in Savage’s house, did you ask them from whom 
they heard it? — I cannot be accurate about the thing 
beyond what I have told you. I paid no attention to 
it at the time. I did not think it was worthy of it. It 
was the vaguest hearsay. 

9845. Though they told you that they had heard it ? 

—They did. 

9846. Did you take the trouble of inquiring from 
whom they had heard it ? — I cannot remember what I 
said exactly or what they said to me. 

9847. When two men, apparently respectable, told 
you that they had heard it, you did not inquire whom 
they heard it from ? — I did not think they could tell me 
the source of their information. They did not seem to 
know the source of it. 

9848. Did you ask them? — I cannot tell you. I 
suppose I put myself into possession of as much infor- 
mation as I could get. 

9849. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— And the upshot 
was that you got no information that you could place 
reliance on ? — Anything that they were able to tell me 
was so vague, that I would not think myself warranted 
in acting on it. 

9850. Mr. Exham. — But they pointed out the house ? 

— Yes. 

9851. Did they point out the back place ? — They 
could not point out the back place, for they could not 
see the rere of the house ; it was adjoining another 
street. 

9852. Did you say that it was all moonshine ? — I did 
not use the word moonshine. I said that I did not 
attach importance to the information. 

9853. If you thought Savage’s house not in your dis- 
trict, why did you ask the men to accompany you down? 

— I cannot tell you why. 

9854. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I suppose since you 
came to Belfast you have got a great deal of false in- 
formation? — Yes; not only by oral testimony, but I 
have got information which has been sworn to, and 
which I have found to be false on inquiry. That house 
of Savage’s, Mr. Harvey tells me, is close to Albert- 
crescent, and the constabulary around it on every side, 
and it was well watched. I am certain that I did make 
inquiry from Head-Constable Rankin, the officer sta- 
tioned at Albert-crescent barracks, about the rumour 
that reached me ; and that Head-Constable Rankin as 
well as I thought it not worth while inquiring into. But 
I believe that Head-Constable Rankin has no recollec- 
tion now whether he said anything about it. Whether 
I acted wisely or unwisely, I take upon myself the 
responsibility in not making the search on such very 
vague information as that which 1 got. 



Robert Guthbertson 
I never said that Mr. O’Donnell passed Savage’s house 
because he was a Roman Catholic. I will say with 
regard to our dogging Mr. O’Donnell that I believed 
until now that it was quite the reverse ; he seemed to 
treat us with so much respect that he came several times 
himself to us. We did not go forward, but he came to 
us as many times as we went to him. I did not force 



again came forward. 

myself on him ; he asked me to go with him and then I 
thought that I would go. I went after Mr. O’Donnell 
until he got to the Shankhill-road, to ascertain whether 
the force would come back from Daly-street. 

9855. Sergeant Armstrong. — You thought Mr. 
O’Donnell treated you kindly all through ? — Certainly. 



Robert Cuthbc-rtson. 



Major Thomas Esmonds was recalled and examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

9856. Were you there at all that night of the 20th 
of August? — I may have passed through the district 
going my round, but I was not there more than five 
minutes, and I do not recollect any of the circumstances 
that have been stated. 

9857. Did you see these two men on that night ?— 

I never saw them till this day. 



Major Thomas 

9858. Did you ever search a house for arms after Esmondc. 
sunset ? — I never did ; and would not unless shots were 

fired out of a house. 

9859. In j'our absence the Mayor was examined and 
stated, on the morning you arrived from Harrogate on 
the evening of the 18th of August, after his arrival he 
made a sort of inspection of part of the town and that 

2 I 
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Sixteenth Oat. h e applied for constabulary, an.l found some difficulty ; 9867. And further reinforcements ?— Yes • verv l n , 

November so. j ut afterwards got them. State what passed between reinforcements. } j gt 

_ you and the Mayor on that occasion 1 I recollect the 9868. Did the Magistrate assemble at Albert a, 
circumstance of the Mayor coming to me to Albert- cent barraclcs ?— Yes ; there mas a large attendant , 
crescent barrack on that morning, and I mav state that stinendmrv Mt.t.lofmfdo .,,.,1 m„„i sr° • ac ® 01 



. and I may state that stipendiary Magistrates, and local Magistrates. Th°! 

the men off duty wore excessively tired previous to the Marquis ot Donegall was there, and General Haire! 
Mayors arrival. ^ I had made arrangement for the dis- attended on my requisition. I met him at the station' 



position of the force through the town The Mayor and asked him to attend. Colonel O’Connor was there 
came to me at the barrack, and told me that he required and there was some discussion about the search t 

a certain number of men. I did not refuse, them • a..* t > , • 



a certain number of men. I did not refuse them ; but informed the Magistrates that I had received instra/ 
I asked hmi to explain what he wanted them for. When tions to make it. There was some little delav in 
he explained it, I gave him the men. My conduct making the arrangements. It was suspected that an 
would be the same if similar circumstances arose again, attempt would be made to earrv awnv th» , 



would be the same it similar circumstances arose again, attempt would be made to carry away the arms in 

■ I^'t ? “ . r t, a y 1U i®- t ie "rrH 61 ' 3 th f 5,° May ° V Said c ° n s?quently an arrangement was made that a cordon 
that I had told linn, and left him under the impression of military should be formed round the district. Them 
that there were loO men 111 hospital. I do not believe was some difficulty raised as to the lateness of the 
that I specified anything of the sort. The men wei 



that tlicic were loO men in hospital. I do not believe was some difficulty raised as to the lateness of the dav 

that I specified anything of the sort. The men were and I was afraid that the intention to search might 

excessively tired and wearied and I believe seventy- ooze out, and that they might be prepared for it so T 
six men were in hospital. I he relations between the impressed on the Magistrates the necessity of having it 
Mayor and me during the whole riots were of the most at once. I said I could not take the responsibility^ 
friendly description. Iherc is another matter which I the search if it was delayed, and that I had particular 
wish to lefer to. I think the Mayor was of opinion instructions from the Inspector-General to carry the 

that I acted indiscreetly on one occasion, when I was search forward. J 6 



with bim at Bowev’s-Iiin, on the Shankhill.road. I need 9869. Opon ‘ that intimation there was 



, „ • . , , -r,' , , , , luniiiauon mere was no further 

not go into details. Before that we had taken somo discussion ?— No ; it was resolved that the search should 

prisoners. The special constables were with ns. and be made. Ula 



prisoners. The special constables were with us, and be made. ' ‘ nouid 

the special constables, acting under my orders and the 9870. Was the cordon formed ?_Yes ; round the 

Mayors, took some prisoners and lodged them in the two districts. e 

police-office. I wont with a small party of men to the 9871. Tims was a search made ?-The search was 
Sliankhill.road. When we arrived at the Shankhill- made. 

road we saw a number of men walking along the foot- 9873. Did yen during that search arrest any person’ 
Sem e t”/,, S ’ *J t tl,oa SH “ *. sentries, —I must explain that at the meeting of Magistrates, it 

Some of the non had their hands m their trowsers was stated that it was necessary to make arrangements 
pookots, and this struck me us a very unusual position, for the protection of other parts of the townf and it 
"fk , "n“ ‘“‘T ’ 7 ” 1 ' 8 ‘ have pistols in their was suggested that tl.e cavalry should he sent and 
pockets, and we searched some men. On some of them distributed in the other parts of the town. There was 
tZwiT' “ <1 "? m * d * ' th “? prisoners. We some difficulty in tlie arrangement of that, and it was 

JiCciid hung in some street near the Sliankhill-road. I resolved, as Mr. Lyons stated tint he shi-mld 
baited the police and gave directions to Sub-Inspector the cavalry. I have stated already that I took a 5S 
fen to fifteen men - S I won’t a ^ °{ ?T ?! men to tci’s-hill, and made several arrests there 



ton to a fiffo° LaU h ' S T Party ; f TIlC1 '° T a t a Pai ' ty ° f fr ° m ° f men t0 Petei’s-hill, and made several wests S 
ten to fifteen men ; I went to one of the men and took Ibere were several large mobs, and I arrested the ring- 

thc 1 1 fle impulsively out of Ins band, and purely for my leaders ® 

2? BfgSl tlic »' ‘ l « '“«* BH yourself go with the cavalry ?_I did 

Sinai i!.l Son !L,e wl e”f P “i ,0 “’ “ tto W»J 1 <*»te that in dealing with a Belfast 



usual position for those who iiave boon in the many, mob— when it k all Mone'th'rowlSg,'' wreoktog ho™ 

My object in doing so was to ascertain by whom the rushing in one direction and anotheS and firimf J° I- 



. ■' .. i q /, ~ 10 u y wnom the rushing m one direction and another, and firing shots-- 

di JiduXin T “f n ! ] “- 1 find “** 0“ »» fool is worth a grei ™,be,- of 

As T 1,5, T t ’ 1 T d -n r See “ y ° ne closo - ? avalry - Tbe cavalr y break them up, but they run 

tirn, W ’ 1 t k 5° nfl ° , 01 ; n,y owu , P T 1,otcc - ? nt0 the bouses, and get over walls, and go through 

stalo that !' uVufT some distance, and I now lanes and alleys, and you cannot catch them. On one 
unleL slightest intention of firing occasion I was on horseback, and came up to a mob. I 

unless it was ;iece«saiy in my own defence. If any arrested three men— two in a vard and 



d three men— two in a yard, and one i; 



and ' fe ! T liad T COm °, !T' ,d « ie r rn , e - 0f 5 e S T trcet 0ut of the same mob — and handed them over to the men’ 



reason to have any apprehension. I can imagine, how- window, and arrested two men in the same yard bv 
Zo m 5°, "r r der lllyse , lf - The constabulary, 



Hi' “secTino 3 foV'lftomSd° n T ^ a ' iy . ? taUtly ' X / thcy had been mounted they would have 

ity for whil 1 w^Sast P 7 987^' 1 » y ll0lse ’ s ^ it. 

, r ,,J -oeuast... 98/4. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Will yon describe 



9860. At the time 



T 1 ” h ‘ Wbich you acted bci'c in general ter, 






object was to discover whether they were coining from 
the streets or from the houses. 

9861. Do yon think you were doing your duty on 
that occasion ?— I do, and I would do it again. 

9862. Ilad you then received a warrant authoriziiio- 
you to search for arms 1 — ,Yc«. 



y were coimugfrom with the advice of the Magistrates, as I myself, being- 
7 . , , more of a military man, was inexperienced in mads- 

doing your duty on ter, «1 matters, hut I was in no way supposed to superside 
io It again. the Magistrates. 1 



you to search for ar 
9S63. Had you n 
Yes. 



s ? — Yes. ° 

eived directions to make a search ? 



9864. Did you call the men together the instant you 
arrived in Belfast ?— My first step was to put myself in 
communication with Mr. Coulson, and then with Mr 
Ormc. 

9865. It was on the morning; of that dav von received 



9875. Mr. Lytle . — As to the position of the forces on 
lursday morning, Major Esnionde, in his explanation, 
stated that he received directions from me as to the 
disposition of the force. I wish to ask him whether 
on Thursday morning the police were stationed in the 
districts at the time they were applied for ? — I cannot 
answer that now, but my belief is that they were, and 
when you explained that they were not, I had no reluc- 



the wm-uiV ?— Yes* 116 ° X tbat day you received * ance to g iv c you the police, as Mayor of Belfast, 6 bi 

9866. Yon wore' apprised ,],nl Gcnmnl Eninas w„„ J 



J600. 1 ou were apprised that General Haines 
expected in town ? — Yes. 



i had other preparations to make. I certainly would 
not have been j ustified in refusing you, and I certainly 
did not refuse you. 
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James Kennedy, esq., j.p., came forward and made au explanation. - * 

1 Sixteenth DaY. 

I« ? d bm looking over the evidence of Mr. T.yler, public this false information, and exciting tie people, fci* 

lUe np.WRna.rvt.re round ’ ” *' • 

that • 



1UU 1IOUI lUU&illg o v ci me eviueiice 01 Ml'. 

that he misunderstood part of my evidence. The the newspaper t^roeTrS h!! ?r.? P '' e; A ’ ou ^ r31 

question was put to him » Did you hear Mr. Kennedy trates for- not stopping that which their own doSs Jal ™ Kennedy 

say yesterday that the Magistrates feel themselves m called out, and accused us as being the cau J of w f J ' ” 

this position— that a Roman Catholic Magistrate lias to occurred. Although I was not nroeont ,??i! * • 

appear to lean to a Sandy-row man. and a Protestant of Mn«rf e fr n w P ! e f ” l at tbe n i oetm , 



s being the cause of wliat J ' 
p” 3 ."" u ™ 1Te . u : -a-itnougn i was not present al 

nn unfortunate elate of circumstances,” and tire anatver lion still to be correct."' Tl^Mayor^tfinbfssT”^' 
was. That rs not my opinion us to the position of the Srimshatv 300 of a force end lno ™n,t, ,1.. jS 
Magistrates.” So far as I have observed myself, I never O’Donnell savs 100 or t 'r, fabulary, and Mr. 

knew a Magistrate to be blase, 1 in the slightest degree, to bo »e J C T 1 “’"’s W , 
in regard to religious opinion. Sow Mr. Ilea, in cross,: how they were to belid ™ *2 . the » f 

examining me, put the question to me, " Do you think it outside If our iuiiedicHon AH that m W ? ™ 
desirable t. have the London or Dublin magisterial sys- to recommend^™,, the! !, ,3d b„ ^nd 
tom m operation here? and my reply was, “Ieonld net nothing to do with how they we™” bo m id b„ 5 
give an opinion. I have never heard much objection a ratepayer I have a i'i,-l,f tn b 

to the adjudication of the Magistrates. Mr. Rea then that. I think the dntv of f! g , ?P' Illon u P° n 

liave named, because they are three honorable men, and petty in Ireland Yon ha™ lm. ^it 1 p “; 

allow. h„ advocate to ransack every Act of Parliament, boroigh is now ^01? L mbrn'll 7 .* f” 

M4TstetesVouTdnot b give the .nlVim“artkl jhille^ Indm-ope't T’l ° f * , ' e hetausf'tim life 

to 

9877. Now I am in the box, I wish to occuov , W !!!!', ° U1 " uhl ? tr - v > \ am ba PP7 to say, is increasing 
minutes of your time on other subjects. I have heuM for T n e ^ tent than any other place in Ireland; 

a good deal of these peace meetings. ' I attended one as welre W^havfa ^ 7 h ° le ° f ^ re l a , lul l in «™asinff' 
of which Mr. Ren's clergyman, Mr. Maennnihfen fndlsLw -J 0 “ 8™* ™"y valuable branches of 

important and permanent effects. There has been the British^™!™ w Illdu - Stry ls ver P lm portant to 
some odium cast on the special constables U i eft, • ? T We , re< l uire a very small amount 
I believe I recommended the enrolment. They should directly and*ind13v ^Tl’l* 1 ^ ' VG -? XpOI , ta £ r eat deal, 
have given persons charge of their own localities and pS a mtn impo vtfli 0 Jo ™ H* f ^ Sup ' 
the Magistrates should have chosen none but respectable £ 1 wo t,., 1 ? 1 7,’ , ' . th . of wool » aiul cx P 01 't« 

gSgussesi 

*» from them, S = deitoved' M? FT?’ “TT"™ <* «-I ®>, b«aie I believe 
Orme and I saw one case of it Farm produce rose for a thoTetoun fit ° r tW ° C0 " stabuIar J r are eno "S h 

iyTere 40^’ 50 pe^SSfhi bel' 87 Vi"? ^ ® ublin - wbat vwould you say ?_I 
doubt that other vegetables rose iifthe same nronorfi™, ib, *1 ■ Dublm ls Particularly favoured ; and, if we get 
Our operatives had left their work, many of them and be satisfied pr ? ) port,on f |°® the Government we would 
wned little money, and, of course th/rir,W I.™* T « 77 “' 0 lr population at the last Census was 
®one; and when the second week came in they had no ont fai^dktiM V Part ° f n* Wl ‘°! C ° f Ilc,an(1 > wl,icI b 
‘° b " 7 alone! ^ 

the suppression of o C1 ''? ums ^ lnces . tc "< | ed to 9880. At present BclAist pays £7,000 a-year towards 

military and constabulary. Somlperstittttctk'uhtl'd S° ° f a P ° lice f °!' CC ' V, '' ould .7 0 '> be satisfied 

tbe loss sustained to tl./tnwn Twlf* "t J ^ G " I 4 pa / . tbat sum °Y cr to t! io Government, and let them 

untain an efficient police — sav im tr, inn o n„.. 



the I,™.- 7 wufcuiouiary. come persons have calculi 

ss sustained to the town by the riots at £100,000 
;r?V ate > am Sat . isfied tbe loss ™ the half of that 
53 r T of business and lahonr. Mow, 

to tlrn U ft T a g? rcat n,easure tlie carrying on of the riots 
Mr. Mac 1 i tbat ap P eared in somc of the newspapers. 



maintain an efficient police — say up to 400?— Cer- 
tainly; and would pay even more than that. I don’t 
formed* 10 ^ tllG control > s0 that the duties are per- 
9881. Are you aware you don’t pay so much polico 



Mr. Macnaughten S ° mC “A® " ews P a P ers ; 9881. Are you aware you don’t 



f«e believed .hey Te re co 3.'! Z SSlStf " 

2 I 2' 
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Sixteenth Day. were told tliat by tlie Mayor? — That’s wrong. Every 
w ~~r £1,000 represents \\d. of a rate. 

November 30. 9883 . Suppose 400 men to be necessary for the peace 

James Kennedy, esq., of Belfast, do you think that they should be procured 
3.v. irrespectively of the question of who is to pay for them 

or how they are to be paid for ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

9884. You have stated already that by your calcula- 
tion Belfast lost £50,000 by the riots ?— I heard it so 
calculated. 

9885. Am I right in saying that that loss fell princi- 
pally on the wealthy mill-owners of Belfast ? — It fell 
partly on the mill-owners and partly on the opera- 
tives. 

9886. I ask you, as a citizen of Belfast who knows 
the riots here lately and what has taken place for years 
here, do you think there is anything so exceptional in 
the case of Belfast, that the rates of the borough should 
go to pay all the expense of the police, without any 
contribution by Government?— The answer is simple. 
The town should protect life and property and industry 
within it under any circumstances, but then it would 
be unjust that the whole burden should be cast on us 
while we contribute to the support of the nation at 
large. I would like to pay the proportion according to 
our population and property. 

9887. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose you could 
not get the thing you like, would you let things remain as 
they are ? — I cannot assume that a British Government 
would not do what is just. 

9888. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have told us 
you think the first thing is to get a proper force, but 
that you should try to get it as cheap as you can ? — Yes. 

9889. Mr. Exham. — Were you at the meeting of 
Magistrates at which the resolutions were adopted ? — 
I was not. 

9890. Then how could you say a conclusion was 
never come to as to who was to pay the 400 men ? — 
I was present at a meeting when it was discussed, and 
when the matter was considered to be out of their juris- 
diction. I am satisfied they came to the conclusion 
that 400 men were necessary, but as to who was to pay 
them it was out of the jurisdiction of the Magistrates to 
take that into account. 

9891. Was it their duty to have considered, in re- 
porting 400 men as the local force, the question whether 



or not Belfast should pay proportion of constabulary, or 
whether constabulary should be excluded ? — I am satis- 
fied that they came to the conclusion that 400 men 
would be necessary, but as to who was to pay them 
whether the town or the Government, that was out of 
the j urisdiction of the Magistrates to take that question 
into account. 

9892. Have you considered what the rating should 
be to support a police of 400 ? — No. 

9893. I find that the total value of houses rated 
within the borough between 10s. and £8 amounts to 
£56,503 a-year, do you think that it would be just and 
fair to put the rate on these houses to support a police 
of 400 men ? — I think it would be perfectly fair, because 
the inhabitants of these houses generally kick up the 
row. 

9894. Would you make the landlords pay the police 
tax for them ? — That is matter of detail. I think that 
the owners of small houses should pay as well as the 
owners of large houses. 

9895. Do you think it fair that the landlords of such 
houses should be made to pay such a tax ? — It is the 
occupier of a house that pays everything. If a man 
takes a house at £8 and it pays £2 taxes he has to pay 
£ 10 . 

9896. Do you think that the owners of houses of the 
value of £15, should pay fifteen half-crowns for the 
police tax ? — As to the amount that any house should 
pay, I cannot give you an answer ; but I can give you 
an answer that 1 think 20 houses of the value of £5, 
should pay the same police tax as a house the value of 
£100. I know that in Dublin and Cork, and elsewhere, 
the taxes are on the valuation of the house, whether 
that valuation is high or low ; and that I think is the 
true principle of valuation. 

9897. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would you prefer 
having Belfast placed partly under the local police and 
partly under the constabulary, or under a force com- 
posed of one body? — I should prefer one body to be 
headed under one man. 

9898. From your knowledge of Belfast, would you 
think that they ought to be trained to the use of arms, 
or should they have batons alone? — They should be 
trained both ways for it. If the constabulary had been 
armed with batons alone, the streets could not be 
cleared. 

9899. And you would wish to have the men with 
batons protected by men with fire-arms? — Yes. 



Mr. Hubert Corry. 



Mr. Robert Carry, examined by Mr. Exham. 



9900. I believe yon are the owner of a great deal 
of property in this town ? — I am the owner of a great 
deal. 

9901. I am told you never were a member of the 
Town Council ? — I never was. 

9902. I believe you are a Harbour Commissioner and 
a member of other public boards ? — I am. 

9903. Have you formed any opinion with regard to 
whether these riots which lately took place in Belfast, 
were exceptional or likely to occur again ? — I think 
they were of an exceptional character, and not likely 
to occur again under proper management. 

9904. Could you give any reason why you consider 
them of an exceptional character ? — I would rather not 
give any opinion on the subject. 

9905. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What do you mean 
by proper management ? — That is, if the police were 
under one head. 

9906. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion that the 
police should be under one head ? — Certainly. 

9907. With whom would you say the appointment 
of that officer would lie ? — With the Town Council, 
with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. The reason 
I come to that conclusion is, that Captain Shaw was 
one of the best men that could be appointed. 

9908. And the Town Council advertized for a Super- 
intendent? — Certainly. I saw it in the papers. 

9909. Do you know yourself whether many gentle- 
men applied for that office? — I heard so; but not 



being in the Town Council I cannot say ; but there is 
no doubt that Captain Shaw was appointed, and it was 
a first-rate appointment. 

9910. Is it your experience of the Town Council that 
they would make a good selection of a chief officer?— 
I think they would put in a competent person. 

9911. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you a ship- 
owner? — Yes. 

9912. Mr. Exham. — On what principle is it that 
you think the Town Council should have the nomina- 
tion of the chief officer of the police ? — I think when 
they pay him they should have the nomination of hint 
when they would not abuse it — as my opinion is they 
would not. 

9913. From your knowledge and experience of 
Belfast, do you believe that if a chief officer of the force 
in this town was appointed in that manner, it would 
give satisfaction? — I think it would ; and I think that 
chief should be a man of experience and decision. 

9914. And that he should have a competent salary? 
Certainly. You would not get a first-rate man without 
it. 

9915. You know the local police at present? — Yes- 

9916. In your opinion should they be increased by 
any, and what number? — I think that the proper number 
would be 300 ; 200 of the local police, and 100 of the 
others might be sufficient if properly handled. 

9917. Do you mean 100 constabulary ? — Yes ; but 
they should be all under one superintendent, for I would 
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not divide the force at all ; for if the duty was divided 
the responsibility would be divided, and we should get 
into a mess as we did in the late riot. 

9918. Do you think that the gentleman appointed 
should have magisterial authority? — I would make him 
a Magistrate, but he should not sit on the bench. 

9919. He should have magisterial authority, but not 
sit on the bench ?— Certainly. 

9920. And is it your opinion that he should, as a 

Magistrate and chief of the force, have power to give 
orders? I would always have one man with a suffi- 

cient force. I would rather have 300 of one force in 
some shape or another ; but I would also have fifty- 
five constabulary, and if that was not a proper propor- 
tion, I would have a few more, and we should pay for 
the difference. 

9921. Do you think 200 local police and 100 con- 
stabulary would be the proper number? — For my ob- 
servation I would think it sufficient. 

9922. Do you think a force of that kind would be 
efficient to put down any riot? — Any riot, even at the 
commencement of these riots they would have been 
quite sufficient, if properly handled, and the men were 
properly trained. 

9923. Would you yourself say as an owner of pro- 
perty that the town hitherto has been sufficiently pro- 
tected by the local force ? — I think it has ; but I think 
the Processions Act should be put in force at the 
outset. 

9924. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think the 
present police force strong enough for that? — I think 
that it ought to be increased a little. 

9925. As I understand you, let them be selected or 
paid as they may, 300 men would be sufficient for the 
wants and requirements of the town ? — Yes. I have no 
doubt on that subject. 

9926. Mr. Exham . — And do you sec anything in 
the late riots or the past history of Belfast, to make 
it necessary or advisable to appoint a larger force? — 
I would rather have a sufficient number, 100 more 
than there are now altogether. I always thought they 
were not sufficient for the work. I think it is better 
to have a sufficient number to do the work than to have 
too many. I think that 300 men, well handled, would 
be better than 800 men badly handled. 

9927. Suppose 300 men were appointed, is there 
anything in your opinion so exceptional in the case 
of Belfast, as to make it necessary or advisable that 
the payment of that force should be put on the rate- 
payers alone ? — I think the ratepayers should pay 
fully as much as formerly, and for an increase if we 
get a fair proportion, we should pay for 100 men 
additional. 

9928. May I ask you, from what you know of house 
property in Belfast, has the increase of taxation a ten- 
dency to drive the people out of it ? — Any increase of 
taxation drives people outside the town. 

9929. Is it your opinion that if the taxes of Belfast 
were revised for the police purpose, people would go 
out of town? — If it was increased to a great extent it 
would ruin the town. 

9930. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Which do you 
think, the increase of taxation or the chance of being 
shot in a riot, would do the greatest damage to the 
town? — I do not think there would be the slightest 
chance of a riot if we had 300 police. I would not, if 
we had the police, fear either for myself or my pro- 
perty. 

9931. Mr. Exliam . — Have you considered the ques- 
tion, as to whether it would be advisable to have the 
town under the local Magistrates, or to have paid 
Magistrates ? — I should say there should be a stipen- 
diary Magistrate in all cases. 

9932. Do you think that the local Magistrates enjoy 
the confidence of the public ? — I never heard any ob- 
jection to the judicial department except in one case, 
and that was when a man was too much punished for 
pulling a turnip. 

9933. From your knowledge of Belfast and its popu- 
lation, is it your opinion that the local Magistrates 
enjoy the confidence of the public ? — 1 believe they do, 



so far as sitting on the bench, but as for quelling a riot, Sixteenth Dat. 
I would not give two pence for them. — — 

9934. Is it desirable that they should be continued ? Nov ember 30. 
— I do not see any reason for discontinuing those Mr. Robert Cor ry. 
parties. 

9935. Do you not see any necessity for making the 
ratepayers pay for additional Magistrates ? — I see no 
necessity for it. 

9936. Mr. Commissioner Barry Have you ever 

been in a place where the business was done by paid 
Magistrates ? — I never have been. 

9937. But you have heard of it? — I have heard 
of it. 

9938. Are you a Magistrate of Belfast? — I am not. 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. 

9939. Do you know how many men are on the beats 
in Belfast in the day time? — 1 have not really any 
knowledge of it, but l meet them frequently in the 
streets. 

9940. How many men are on duty in the night ? — 

I really do not know that, but in walking along the 
streets, I have frequently compared them with the 
police of London, Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Glasgow. 

I would get a policeman here as easily as in any of 
those places. 

9941. How many men do you think it would take 
to disperse a mob of 5,000 men ? — I think it would not 
take many. If I had them properly disciplined and 
properly trained, I think 100 men would do. 

9942. To disperse a mob of 5,000 men? — Yes, 

15,000 men, if they were properly armed and properly 
disciplined. 

9943. How have you arrived at the figure of 300? — 

I told you that was my opinion. 

9944. IIow did you form that opinion ? — I have given, 
that opinion. 

9945. I suppose that opinion is based on some data? 

— I do not think dispersing a mob depends on the 
number of men. I think it depends greatly on the 
man that commands the men. 1 think even less than 
300 would do. 

9946. In cases of riot would you propose to strip 
the rest of the town of police ? — Partly, I would ; I 
would have part of the men in barrack. 

9947. Would you propose to strip the town of the 
police on their beats, and to bring them against the 
rioters ? — Partly I would. 

9948. Do yon think Neill’s shop would have been 
robbed by the ship carpenters if there had been a police- 
man on his beat ? — 1 do not think one or two men 
would have prevented it of being robbed. 

9949. Do you not think it dangerous to take the 
men off of their beats ? — I do not think a single man 
or two would have saved Neill’s shop. 

9950. Could they not have given the alarm ? — I 
think they might. 

9951. Did you hear of Gibson’s shop being robbed ? 

— I heard that it was robbed. 

9952. Did you hear that it was robbed at the time 
that there were no men on the beat ?— I did not. 

9953. Do you think it would be a prudent thing at 
all times to have men on their beats in the streets of 
Belfast ? — I think it would be right to have men on 
their beats. 

9954. Day and night? — Of course. 

9955. How many men would it take to do that 
effectually ? — As I told you before I consider Belfast 
well watched, and I understand that there are only 
160 or 170 men. 

9956. Do you know that the men have fifteen hours 
work? — Yes. 

9957. From six in the morning till nine at night ? 

— I have wrought twelve hours myself. 

9958. Do yon know how many beats there are in 
Belfast ? — I do not. 

9959. Do you know anything of the internal arrange- 
ments of the police? — I do not. 

9960. But you have fixed on 300 as the number? — 

I have fixed on that. 
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Sixteenth Day. 9901. And in your opinion 300 men well commanded 
November so. w0llld ,lis P ersc a m °b of 15,000 men ?— Yes. 

9962. Would you fire on them? — No ; I would try 

Mr. Robert Corry. the batons first. 

9963. How many would you haTe with batons? I 

would have 100 men armed, in cases of riot ; I would 
wish the men to be trained to fire-arms, and I would 
have them with batons, cutlasses, and revolvers. 

9964. Take the numbers that were assembled in 
Sandy-row on the 8th of August, 5,000 men, you 
would have 100 local policemen with batons? — Yes • 
but I would also have them armed with cutlasses and 
revolvers. 

9965. Should they be six barrel revolvers? Yes. 

9966. Where would they carry the revolvers ?— In 
their belts. 

9967. And their cutlasses by their side? — Yes. 

9968. And their batons in their hands? — Yes. 

.9969. And you would charge the mob? — Yes I 

would. 

9970. You would charge 5,000 men with 100 ?— Yes. 

9971. With batons?— Yes ; I would not be afraid of 
men as big as yourself ; but the mobs are generally com- 
posed of little boys and girls. 

9972. You would not fire at first ? — No. 

9973. But suppose the little boys and little girls got 
angry and fired at Mr. Corry?— Then I would use the 
revolvers. It is humanity in the commencement of 
riots to be severe. 

9974. When you had fired off your revolvers, what 
would you do next — you know you would not have 
time to load them again? — No; 'but they would be 
equal to 800 men. 

9975. What would you do then, would you use your 
cutlasses? — I do not know. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

9976. Give me the reason why you think the Town 
Council should have the appointment of the superinten- 
dent of police? — Because they made a judicious selec- 
tion the last time. 

9977. Do you remember, in 1852, when Adam Hill 
master of an Orange lodge, was appointed ?— That was 
the only occasion that the Town Council made a bad 
appointment. I think the Lord Lieutenant never 
would have sanctioned such an appointment. 

9978. Do you recollect the appointment to the Vicar- 
age of Belfast by the Town Council ?— I don’t know 
anything about that. 

9979. Have not the gentlemen who appointed Adam 
Hill still possession of the Town Council ? — I cannot 
say they have. 

9980. Is not Alderman Lindsay in possession ? He 

has possession, and you had possession some time ago. 

9981. You have known of several little jobs by°the 
Town Council ? — I heard you speak of a great many. 

9982. You think the Town Council who appointed 
Adam Hill should be intrusted with the appointment of 
the superintendent?— I think they should. 

9983. How would you propose that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should get information as to the appointment 
being a proper one ? — The Lord Lieutenant has many 
ways of getting information. 

9984. Do you not believe that, until there is a 
material alteration in the constitution of the Town 
Council, it would be very unsafe to allow them to make 
the appointment? — I have every confidence in the 
Town Council. 



Seventeenth Day. 
December I . 



George Madino. 



SEVENTEENTH DAY. 



, Thursday, 1st December, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at Eleven o’clock. 



George Madine appeared and said— 
The hearse that carried M'Conncll’s body to the Braithwaite wn 
n0t aS * las been stated here. name of Maguir 

9985. Sergeant Armstrong . — Whose was it? Mr. 



the owner of it, and a man of the 
was the driver. 



-Aldornuui William 
Mullen. 



Alderman William Mullen examined by Mr. Exham. 



9986. You are an Alderman of Belfast? — Yes 

9987. You live in Belfast ? — I do. 

9988. You have lived here for a number of years? 

noo 9 ’ Are y° u la, 'S cl y engaged in business ?— Yes. 
9990. Aro you the owner of house property to a 
large extent in the borough ? — I am. 



9991. May I ask you, in round numbers, about what 

is the annual rental of the house property which you 
have ?— In round numbers, it is about £1,000 a year • 
rather better, I think. J ’ 

9992. Independently of that, are you the owner of 
ground in the borough that is not at present built on ? 
— Yes. 



9993. Mr.Commissioner Dowse.— Outsidetheborough? 



9964. Mr. Exham . — About how many acres ? — Bet- 
ter than thirty-five. Between thirty-five and tliirty- 



9995. How long arc you a member of the Town 
Council ? — About ten years. 

9996. Have you been an Alderman during the entire 
time? — All that time. 

9997. Are you also a member of the Harbour Board? 

— I am not now ; I was for nine years. 

9998. Have you, in different matters connected with 
the corporation a,nd the police regulations, taken an 
active part from time to time ? — I have. 

9999. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Arc you a mem- 



ber of the Police Committee?— I am not, and I do not 
propose being one. 

10000. You are not at present a member of the Police 

Committee?— I am not. 

10001. Mr. Exham . — What part in politics have you 
taken ? — I am a liberal in politics, and I have acted at 
elections for members of parliament in that interest. 

10002. Prom your knowledge of Belfast, in your 
opinion does the Town Council of Belfast enjoy the 
confidence of the public ?— I should say it represents a 
large proportion of the inhabitants who have a great 
deal of preponderance both in property and in numbers; 
but it represents more in point of property. 

10003. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— B elonging to the 
gentlemen who elect them ?— I would not confine my 
observation to that. I know there are parties whose 
confidence they do not enjoy. 

10004. Mr. Exham — Now before this commission 
is it a fact to say that no action was taken after the 
report of 1857 after the inquiry before Messrs. Lynch and 
Smylhe ? You recollect that inquiry ? — I do, very well. 

10005. Is it a fact that no action was taken since that 
report with regard to altering and improving the police 
force of the borough ?— It is not a fact. 

10006. To your knowledge has the question of the 
organization or the addition to or alteration of the 
police force of the borough been more than once under 
the consideration of the Town Council since ? — I cannot 
form an opinion of the times, but at several periods, and 
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in succession, the question has been maturely and de- 
liberately considered by the council and by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

10007. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There are pro- 
ceedings, I suppose, on record ?— I have got the report 
which I refer to here. This is the printed report. 

10008. Mr. Exham .— Do you recollect when first the 
attention of the council was called after the report of 
1857 to the question as to the alteration of the police 
force? — After the removal of Captain Shaw, or rather 
on the appointment of Captain Shaw in 1S57 ; and the 



uu we in xooi ; ana tne 

question was considered after his removal to a respon- 
sible post in London, where he got considerable promo- 
tion. The question was maturely considered and re- 
ported on with special reference to a bill introduced by 
Lord Naas. 3 

10009. Was there in 1858 a bill brought in by Lord 
Naas in reference to the police force ?— Yes, for Ireland 
generally, and it had special reference to the police 
force of Belfast. 

10010. Have you been able to get a copy of that bill ? 
—I tried within the last few days, but I did not suc- 
ceed. I speak imperfectly of its contents. 

10011. What was the proposal of Lord Naas with 
reference to the police force of Belfast ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— That will appear, I sup- 
pose, on the face of the corporation report. 

. Alderman Mullen. — I am not sure whether the ques- 
tion is fully answered in the report. 

[The report of 1858 was handed in to the secretary.] 
10012. Mr. Exham. — -T here was a special meeting of 
the corporation called in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of that bill and a deputation appointed to go to 
London ? — There was. 

10013. Were you a member of that deputation ? 1 

was not. 

10014. Can you tell me from that report what was 
the a teration proposed with regard to the police force 
ot Belfast as to the number it was to be increased to 1 
—it was proposed to deal with Belfast, and to abolish the 
iocal police force and to substitute another instead of it. 

lOOlo. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— -Bid not the bill 
abolish the local force in Dublin as well as Belfast?— So 
I understand. I am under the impression that the bill 
would not have been introduced but for the pressure 
put on Lord Naas. A deputation was sent to London 
and statements were laid before him, and he dealt with 
the matter in an imperial sense. 

10016. Mr. Exham — Before Lord Naas brought in 
that bill had communications been made to him by the 
Town Council with regard to alterations in the police 
iorce for the borough ?— So I believe. They were not 
' inm£ me ’ and 1 s P eak merely from recollection. 

10017. As a member of the Town Council have you 
any recollection on the subject ?— I have a recollection 
on the subject. 

10018. Did a deputation wait on Lord Naas?— I think 
it did. I am not sure. 

10019. According to the report of the committee of 
the iown Council, what were the alterations suggested 
m the bill ?— [The witness read the report of the com- 
mittee to the Town Council, dated the 7th July, 1858 1 
Immediately after that report was presented informa- 
ti°n was received that the bill would be introduced 
on the 8th and brought forward on the 12th of July. 
Accordingly , we had to take hasty action, and to send 
* deputation to London on the subject. Accordingly wo • 
sent a deputation to London without calling a special , 
S Dg th f T . own Council - A meeting could not be 

Sad III' ’ iT i thl ' ee i dayS ’ Cleai ' noticc - £ The wituess 1 

lead the addenda to the report.] , 

dated°the Sf* fTl a f ' report Yes 1 foal is 1 
toted the 28th of July. It is a report of the deputa- ( 

non which w a s sent to London to the Town Council. 

Acc , ordin S t0 the Principle of the bill and the a 
- r i0DS i° f tb ? Town Council, how many police t 
tarvfi y ° U T° m tho trough?— One hundred and t 
mi y-faye, and as many more as should be required on 
dated ' 1? ‘ i ° D j' b , alf was t0 be Paid out of the Consoli- I 
Ifinooiv f d , tl,e other b alf out of the rates. n 

IWJWI , tL5nk 1^5 was sufficient ?— They o 

bought that 145 would be sufficient. * d 



e- 10023. Were the provisions of the bill considered to Seventeenth Dat 

ee be proper and fair provisions?— They were • and the ff™ D 
council received the report and entered it on the December u 

0- minutes. 

“ , ,, I0 ° 2 J Wio™ the committee who considered that m'ST W ™“ 
out ot Lord Naas sand made that report with those su<>-- 
ie gestious ? — I can get the names for you. I did not 
ex fr'aet them. If necessary, I will get you the names 
:e ana hand them in. 

r, 10025. Was any communication made to Government 
te afterwards ? — The council expected legislation. 

1- 10026. But there was no bill brought in ?— No. ! 

)- 10027. Did the couucil at that time do anythin"- of 

;- themselves with reference to the police force of the 
y borough ?— Yes ; some time after Captain Shaw was ap- 
, p01 1 “ t ® d o t0 ^ iat m ? st important duty as superintendent. 

, lyU-o. If you have any further documents that you 
d wish to hand in, mention them, and hand them in and 
e they win be entered?— I have other documents not in 
connexion with that bill. 

? 10029. Will you tell the Commissioners on whose 

- motion it was that the Town Council about that time 
proceeded to appoint a superintendent of police ? Was 

1 u , t le rm 0 U r" taly aCt of the Town Council, or what was 
it f— I he force of circumstances bearing on the Town 

- Council. They advertised for competent men, and a 
man was appointed for the purpose. 

10030. Was the appointment of Captain Shaw the 
voluntary act of the Town. Council ?— It was. 

| 10031. Was any memorial presented or complaint 

made with respect to the conduct of the superintendent, 
or did they do it of themselves ?— It was the act of the 
corporation. 

10032. There was no pressure on them in the form of 
a memorial ? — No. 

10033. What were the circumstances which at that 
time bore on the corporation, and induced them to 
appoint a superintendent of police ?— It is very obvious 
that it was the necessity of the case. They thought 
a man was required. Advertisements were published 
m London, Glasgow, Manchester, and Dublin. 

10034. Wero they in same way as the advertisements 
lor appointments of other officers of the corporation ?— 

Other important officers, such as town surveyor. 

10035. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— W hat is the duty 
ot the town surveyor— does he look to the streets?— 
that is a small part of his duty. 

10036. Has lie anything to do with the police ?— No. 

Mr. Exham — It is an important element if you find 
that the corporation do their best to get the best men, 
and that would be a reason why the legislature should 
not take from the Town Council the nomination of 
commissioner of police. 

. Mr - Commissioner Barry. -If we allow you to go 
into this evidence we must allow Mr. Itea to go into 
evidence, to show that every appointment of the Town 
Council is based on unworthy considerations. 

Mr. Exliam.— I propose to show that the Town 
Oouucil took every precaution in the selection of all 
important officers, by advertising them in the English 
a jr n papers ’ and appointed the best man. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— It is quite proper that 
you should ask the question in regard to the superin- 
tendent of police. 

10037. Mr. Exliam. — Did they endeavour to get the 
best man for Superintendent of police, and did they 
advertise for him m the same manner as for all other 
officers ! — In my opinion they did. 

10038. Did the police force at that time enjoy the 
confidence of the Town Council, though the Town 
Council were prepared to let them be put aside, and to 
have a new force?— I think so. I know nothing to 
the contrary. ° 

10039. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Why did thev 

want to get rid of them 1 — Their object was to lessen 
the expenditure, and to ask for a fair proportion from 
the Consolidated Fund. 

10040. Then it was from financial considerations ? 

les. It was considered also that the force could be 
maue more effective. It was not alone on the ground 
of taxation, but with a view to their discharging their 
duty to the best of their ability. 
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SavresTBENtir Day. 
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Alderman William 
Mullen. 



10041. Mr. Exham. — Were any of the suggestions 
with regard to misconduct of the police, and as to who 
should adjudicate on that ? — Which police. 

10042. The new police that was to be appointed 1—1 
would say that the amend in en tssuggested was, that i f there 
was any complaint it should be dealt with promptly, 
and in open court, and before the stipendiary Magistrate. 

[The witness read paragraph 17 of the report.] 

10043. Can you tell me what the reason was that that 
suggestion was put into the report 1 — The force in ex- 
istence was under the control of the local committee, and 
any complaint against a constable was immediately in- 
vestigated, and the impression abroad was, that a similar 
principle could not be applied to the new force that was 
to be appointed. And in reference to that this sug- 
gestion was made, in order that any complaint should 
be promptly attended to, and that the complaint should 
bo made to the resident Magistrate, and dealt with in 
open court. 

10044. After Captain Shaw was appointed, can you 
tell me whether he made any and what alterations in 
the force to put them under a proper system of dril- 
ling 1 — Captain Shaw introduced very important amend- 
ments. lie commenced a regular system of drilling 
the men, and taught them to act in concert, and to 
understand the orders that would be given. 

10045. Was he a military man 7 — He was ; and spent 
a great deal of time in drilling the force. 

10046. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was it he who 
introduced the walking-sticks into the force 1 — I do not 
know. 

Chief Constable Green. — When the men are unwell, 
-they are allowed to use walking-sticks. 

10047. Tell mo, independently of drilling, did Captain 
Shaw make any other arrangements to make the police 
more satisfactory 7 — He proposed to introduce a change 
in the time given to the beats ; he wanted to divide the 
force into three parts, so as to give the men eight hours 
duty each, and there were some other little things about 
which I have not taken the trouble to refresh my 
memory. 

10048. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — He introduced a 
number of alterations which you considered improve- 
ment 7 — Yes. 

10040. Mr. Exham. — Do you think the efficiency of 
the force was increased during Captain Shaw’s time? — 
That was my impression. 

10050. During Captain Shaw’s time, and up to the 
time he left, are you as a citizen aware whether any 
charge was made against the local police, or whether 
there was any ill feeling against them in this borough? 
— I think there was a portion of bad feeling against 
them, but not of a very general character. 

10051. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When did Captain 
Shaw leave?— Sometime I think in the beginning of 
1861. 

10052. Mr .Exham. — During theyearsl859 and I860, 
was the corporation under the impression that Lord 
Naas’s bill would be introduced? — 1 believe as a mem- 
ber of the corporation that something of the kiud was 
expected. 

10053. In 1861, did the council take action on the 
subject after Captain Shaw left ? — They did, after Cap- 
tain Shaw left. 

10054. A committee was appointed. in that year by 
the Town Council to consider the question ? — Yes. 

10055. In that year had there been an alteration made 
in the constitution of the Town Council, or its members 
in the shape of parties? — In that year and the year 
before there were very important alterations. 

10056. Were more of the leading citizens of any par- 
ticular creed of politics introduced into the Town 
Council ? — Yes ; a great many. 

10057. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How is that — 
was there a change of opinion among the ratepayers? — 
Not that I am aware of. I can only give my know- 
ledge as an individual. I entertain a very strong 
opinion that a powerful opposition is a most valuable 
thing everywhere. It is a constitutional thing, both in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, and I shall always be 
glad to see a large steady minority. Charges have been 
made publiclyandinotherwaysagainstthcTown Council 



before Parliament that it was an exclusive body, and that 
it was notdesirable that it should remain longerso. Whig 
and Tory felt deeply impressed with the notion that it 
should no longer be exclusive, and at the instance of a 
number of parties seventeen of the most respectable and 
largest ratepayers, and of the most intelligent men of the 
Liberal party, were introduced into the Town Council. 

10058. Howmanyofthem? — About seventeen. Itwas 
supposed that the council would thus fairly and equally 
represent all parties. The council wonld then be com- 
posed of twenty Conservatives and twenty Liberals, as 
there were two or three Liberals already in the council, 
and the council would have been so constituted, but 
some of the parties elected did not choose to serve. That 
was on the 2nd of August, 1861. 

10059. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Tell me how they 
managed that, because if the majority of the ratepayers 
were of one way of thinking, how did it happen that 
those parties were elected ? — The explanation is very 
simple. The leading Conservatives are not unwilling, 
but the contrary, that the leading Liberals, who arc 
most respectable men iu Belfast, should take their 
places in the council. Parties have leaders, and leaders 
have influence, and they make recommendations to 
their various friends with whom they have personal in- 
fluence, and in consequence of that influence, and at 
their recommendation to the ratepayers, those Liberal 
members were returned. 

10060. So as to have leading men representing the 
Liberal party ? — Yes. 

10061. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There are some 
men in Belfast, it appears, that can manage the rate- 
payers ? — I dare say the ratepayers can be managed. 

10062. Mr. Exliam . — Were the men returned at that 
time supposed to enjoy the confidence of the public ? — 
A great majority of the public had confidence in them. 
They possessed the confidence of nine-tenths of the 
owners of property in Belfast. 

10063. The committee was appointed in August, 
1862, to consider that matter? — It was appointed for 
three purposes, which are here printed. 

10064. Did the committee that appointed those fairly 
represent all parties according to political and religious 
views?— I think that they were the best men that 
could have been selected out of the council for the pur- 
pose. They were of mixed politics. 

10065. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Out of the seven- 
teen members how many of them served ? — I think the 
majority served. Some of them are in the Town 
Council now, and some of them are not. 

10066. You took an active part in that proceeding? 
— When the matter was brought forward I suggested 
their admission. 

The witness read the report of the 9th of De- 
cember, 1861, from which it appeared that the names 
of the committee were :— Sir Edward Coey, Mayor ; Mr. 
Mullen, Mr. Lanyon, Mr. Dunville, Mr. Preston, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Lytle, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Bottomly, 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Busliell, Mr. Black, and Mr. Atkinson. 

10067. Mr. Exham . — Is Mr. Bushell a Magistrate?— 
He is a Magistrate. 

10068. Did you say that that committee’ fairly re- 
presented all shades of opinion in the council ? — Except 
as to my own name, about which I express no opinion, 
it was about as fair a committee as could be selected 
from the ratepayers or Town Council of Belfast. 

10069. You had been elected before?— Yes. 

10070. And in pursuance of that arrangement twenty 
Liberals were elected ?— Yes, but the twenty did not 
serve. 

10071. Am I right in saying that since that arrange- 
ment in 1861 some of the Liberals on that committee 
were elected Mayors of Belfast?— Sir Edward Coey 
was elected. 

10072. And he is a member of the Liberal party 7— 
He was, and still is. He was one of the twenty. 

10073. Mr. Dunville was nominated as Mayor and 
declined? — Yes. I am satisfied he would have been 
elected if he had consented. _ 

10074. Is there any salary to the office? — No, it is an 
honorary office. 

10075. Mr. Sinclair declined to act ? — Yes. 
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10076. He is a member of the Liberal party? — 
He is. 

10077. Mr. Mnllan, will you read the report given 
in by that committee? You can then explain the 
reason why the alteration suggested in the report was 
suggested by the committee. 

Alderman Multan read the report of the 2nd of 
September, 1861. Two printed bills, with reference to 
the appointment of the police force, brought into Par- 
liament in 1858, were then handed in. 

Alderman Mullein then read certain queries annexed 
to the report of the committee of the Town Council ap- 
pointed in 1858, with respect to the number of police 
force proposed for Belfast. 

10078. Mr. Exham.- — As I understand the proposal of 
the Town Council, they were to have 154 men paid by 
themselves, 100 men for the night watch, and 100 for 
the day, besides inspectors? — No. 

Alderman Multan again referred to the report, and 
read a portion of it which referred to this subject. 

10079. Will you tell me, in making that proposal and 
report, and in proposing to obtain that number from 
Government, on what principle did you act ? — On this 
principle, as I understand, that the constabulary here 
then were to be continued, and that that force was to 
be supplemented, and one-half of the additional men 
were to be paid for out of the rates, and the other half 
out of the Consolidated Fund. 

10080. On what principle was it that the committee 
suggested that one-half of the costs should be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund and one-half out of the rates 
of the borough — have the police duties to perform in- 
dependently of their duties in the borough ?— The police 
have a great number of duties to perform of a peculiar 
character not connected with the town or the cor- 
poration. 

10081. State what they are ?— They have to brin°- 
prisoners to the police court. They have certain duties 
to perform at Quarter Sessions, and they have duties as 
to weights and measures. 

10082. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were not weights 
and measures part of the functions of the local force ?— 
No; inasmuch as by Act of Parliament they are assigned 
to the constabulary and we could not disturb the regu- 
lations. 

10083. The superintendence of weights and measures 
would appear in a town like Belfast to belong more to 
the local function of the local police than to be an 
imperial duty? — I quite agree with you. 

10084. Mr. Exham. — Are you aware that the quarter 
sessions here last a considerable time ? — They do last 
for a long time. 

10085. Generally fourteen or fifteen days ?— Some- 
times more. 

10086. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— T he constabulary 
have to execute all warrants? — They have. 

10087. Mr. Exham. — Bid you (as a member of the 
committee) and the committee think that the proposal 
they have made would secure the peace of the borough, 
and that all the duties connected with it would °be 
carried on ?— -I concurred in the report, and that was the 
general opinion entertained. 

10 088. Did you at that time when you were making 
that report consider the question whether the town 
could bear increased taxation?— The principle is clearly 
a reduction of taxation. 

10089. At that time could the town, according to the 
then existing rates, have borne a larger payment for 
pol '°® P“ r P 0ses than it was paying?— I think it could. 

10090. Could it under the existing rating powers?— 

I think it could. 

10091. Now what became of that report ? — It was in- 
troduced on 9th of December according to my resolu- 
tion, and very fully discussed then, and part of it (14), 
he first part of the recommendation as to separating the 
police force from the fire brigade was adopted at that 
or the next meeting, I am not sure which now. 

10092. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat was Captain 
was'^oro 1 ’ 1 ^ aS ' l6a< ^ t *' e two f° rces - — I think it 
10093. Mr. Exham — You say that the report was 



acted on in one respect? — It was either at the first or 
second meeting. That with regard to the separation of 
the two heads of the police force and fire brigade. 

10094. That was carried out by the Town Council, 
and the offices were separated ? — Yes. 

10095. Who was appointed over the fire brigade? 

Mr. Reilly. ° 

10096. Has he continued since? — Yes. 

10097. How many men are there in the fire brigade ? 
— I believe that there are twenty-one. 

1009S. And that force is paid at present bv the rate- 
payers of Belfast ? — Yes. 

10099. What was done with regard to the chief con- 
stable? — The question was postponed for three meetings, 
and ultimately it was resolved to appoint Mr. Green as 
the head of the local police. 

10100. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Was there any 

saving effected by the division, or did the two men get 
the whole salary that the one had before? — I think 

10101. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Does Mr. Green 
perform all the duties that Mr. Shaw performed ?— Mr. 
Green and his assistants do. 

10102. Mr. Exham. — Was there any saving effected 
by that ? — I think there was. 

10103. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Had Captain Shaw 
any greater power over the police than Mr. Green has 
now?— No more. 

10104. Had he ever the appointment of the police ? — 
Never. The power of dismissal or appointment was 
with the committee. 

10105. Mr. Exham. — Have you, from your experience 
as a citizen of Belfast, formed any opinion as to the 
efficiency of the local police force?— I have formed a 
very strong opinion. I think them a very efficient 
body. 

10106. And have always found them so? — Yes; I 
have found them generally so, both for day and for night 
service. All things considered, I do not think that you 
could get the same number of men to discharge the same 
duties so unexceptionably. 

10107. Do you think the local police enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people of Belfast?— The local police may 
be divided into two bodies ; the larger body for the 
night force, and so far as I know, and ever have been 
able to learn, from the owners of property, having 
regard to the number of men and the places they have 
to watch and attend to, a more efficient and better 
force could not be provided for than the night force. 

10108. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Are the men com- 
prising the night force a different body from the day 
force, or does the question whether the men are employed 
by night or by day depend on the rotation of duty ? — 
The men that are on duty at night do not act by day, 
except in a case of a special outbreak. 

10109. There are a separate number of men by day? 

10110. And a certain number by night? — Yes. 

10111. And they do not take it by turns?— No. 
10112. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A man may be 
in the local force and not be a nightman ? — Yes. 

10113. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it considered 
promotion to get in the day force? — Yes it is. 

10114. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do the night 
police get extra pay? — No. I should neglect my duty 
if I did not record as a proprietor of property the 
strongest opinion that I could express, and I think I 
speak the sentiments of all classes in Belfast in refer- 
ence to the protection of their property. I believe that 
with a very few exceptions they enjoy the confidence 
of the owners of property. 

10115. What do you say with regard to life and limb ? 

— I believe the prejudice against them is unfounded ; 
but the night force only take up disorderly cases, they 
are the only parties that take them up. 

10116. Mr. Exham. — And when they are called out 
for day purposes they are only called out in exceptional 
cases ? —In exceptional cases. 

10117. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In point of fact 
the men are up all night, and they could not be on duty 
during the day? — Y’es. 



Seventeestii Dat. 
December I. 

Alderman William 
Mnllan. 
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Seventeenth Day. 10118. And tbe local police consist of day men who 
December I are exclusive of ni S ht mcn 1— Yes. 

’ 10119. Mr. Exham. — And a similar remark applies 

Alderman William to the fifty-two constabulary. They also perform night 
Malian. duty ? — So I believe. 

10120. Sub-Inspector Harvey. — Their duties are quite 
different. The constabulary are never off duty. They 
patrol, but they are not on duty in the ordinary sense 
of the night watch. 

10121. Mr. Exham . — It was stated here that the men 
are on duty for fifteen hours ?— Yes, some of them are 
on duty from five until nine. Mr. Green can explain 
that matter. It is right to remark that when Captain 
Shaw was here he wished to introduce a change ; he 
wanted to divide the force into three parts. 

10122. I was asking you whether in your opinion the 
local force in Belfast enjoys the confidence of the people 
in the town 1 — I think the report of the committee 
clearly expresses my views upon the subject. What 
the report states here I concur in. 

10123. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there a large 
number of the population of the town dissatisfied with 
the force? — I think there is a large number, so far as I 
know. 

10124. Mr. Exluim . — In your opinion is there any 
ground for that dissatisfaction ? — Not that I am aware 
of. I do not wonder that the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion should not have confidence in them, because they 
are made in speeches and writings the special subject 
of comment ; they are misrepresented, and attacked in 
every form both in speeches and by the press. 

10125. You think that is the cause of it? — I attribute 
. it chiefly to that. 

10120. flow far back do you trace the feeling? — I 
think since 1856 or 1854, at least ten years back. I 
think it is perhaps more. ' 

10127. Before that can you say, from your knowledge 
of Belfast, was there any prejudice against the local 
force ? — 1 think not. 

10128. You said yourself you were never a member 
of the police committee of the Town Council ? — No. 

10129. Have you yourself been present when candi- 
dates have been selected ? — I have repeatedly. 

10130. Have you yourself recommended candidates 
for the office? — Very frequently. 

10131. Have your recommendations been attended 
to on some occasions and passed by on others ? — They 
have been frequently passed by, when I thought they 
were in error, in the exercise of their own judgment, 
not influenced by me. 

10132. So far as you can say, have the candidates 
for the force been selected honestly and impartially? — 
So far as I can judge they have been so. 

10133. Now, as long as you have been in the Town 
Council ol Belfast, have they investigated any complaints 
against the police with impartiality? — I have been pre- 
sent at the investigations. 

10134. Mr. Rea . — Were you present at the state trial 
of Samuel Donaldson who got accidentally invested with 
ail Orange scarf? — I was not. 

10135. Are the police committee in the habit of 
making reports from time to time to the Town Council ? 
— Yes ; it is the practice of all committees of the Council, 
and also of the Police Committee to present reports. 
They are discussed, and if approved of they are con- 
firmed, if not they are rejected. 

10136. Have the reports been canvassed and dis- 
missed ?— Many of them. 

10137. So far as any alteration or increase of the force 
is recommended by the report of 1861, it has not been 
carried out to the present time ? — No. 

10138. Will you tell the Commissioners whether any- 
thing and what was done? — The matter was postponed 
from time to time and allowed to remain in abeyance ; 
there was a difference of opinion on the subject in the 
Council. 

10139. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — S ome were for 
maintaining the local force? — Yes; some were for 
maintaining the force until some better arrangement 
was made ; but the question was never considered as a 
fiually settled question. 



10140. Mr. Exham. — Have you considered the 
question now with regard to the increase, re-organ- 
ization, or total abolition of the force, and havmo- the 
constabulary in its place ? — I have. 

10141. First of all, I ask you, from your own experi- 
ence of the town of Belfast, including the late riots what 
number of men you consider necessary for preserving 
life and property and the peace of the town ? I con- 

sider 260 men should be supplied, I concur in the re- 
commendation mentioned in the report of the police 
committee. 

10142. That is exclusive of the constabulary ? Yes • 

I would not object to more, and I would be satisfied with 
less ; but I would consider 260 amply sufficient ; but I 
would not object to 300 locals and 100 constabulary. 

10143. From your knowledge of the outlying dis- 
tricts of Belfast, of the borough itself, as well as the 
populous part of it, ought the constabulary to be 
increased ? — I think the constabulary should have been 
greatly increased many years ago ; for the population 
has increased very much of late. 

10144. Mr. Exham. — Are you aware whether or not 
the increase of population was the cause of the increase 
of police in other cases ? — The increase of population 
I attribute to the general and very large employment 
here for persons in the humbler ranks in mills and 
factories. 

10145. Have the population come in from the 
country districts? — Labourers come from all parts of 
Ireland. 

10146. Do they come from England? — Yes, and 
Scotland, and elsewhere. It is very well known that 
employment here is general. It is a great temptation 
for a poor man to coine to Belfast rather than other 
places in Ireland ; and it arises in this way : A poor 
man with five children could earn from 2s. 6 d. to 8s. 
after a certain age, and it is a great temptation for a 
poor man with a family of children to come to Belfast, 
where they could be immediately employed, and earn 
30s. a week. 

10147. Is it your opinion that as the population 
flowed into Belfast the constabulary should have been 
moved after them ? — I am very clearly of opinion that 
they should. 

10148. Has there been any re-adjustment of the 
number of constabulary in Belfast within five years? 
— It has been very small. I am not prepared to state 
what it has been, but it has been very small — fractional. 

10149. Then it is your opinion that the local force 
ought to have been increased to 260 ? — Quite so. 

10150. How many constabulary ought there to be? 
— I think there are imperial rights and imperial duties; 
and if they look for us to perform our duties, they ought 
to deal impartially and give us a fair share of constabu- 
lary for the protection of life and the suppression of riot. 

10151. IIow many would you want? — I think a 
full ami ample force would be 260 and 100. 

10152. One hundred constabulary ? — Yes, that would 
be altogether from 360 to 400 men. 

10153. Mr. Exliam. — One portion of the body should 
be armed and a portion unarmed ? — No. 

10154. Explain your view with regard to the police 
force ? — I think the police force ought not to have fire- 
arms. 1 think they would be objectionable to the in- 
habitants. They should be armed with batous, and 
lor an emergency they should have side-arms, cutlasses, 
or something of that kind. 

10155. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Y ou would not 
give them revolvers ? — No. 

10156. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou would not 
agree then with the sanguinary views of Mr. Corry ? — 
No ; but I think he said many good things. In case of 
popular riots or general outbreaks, requiring the ex- 
ercise of force, I would permit them to have cutlasses 
or some side-arms, but not in any other case. I would 
allow them nothing but batons. 

10157. Suppose you had to deal with hostile mobs 
shooting at each other with fire-arms ? — Then I would 
call on the constabulary and the military to aid the 
local force. Armed forces should be used judiciously, 
and the authorities should be very cautious in going 
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to extreme measures ; but I think it ■would be better 
to sacrifice a life or 100 lives rather than to suffer riot 
and bloodshed, such as we have had here. We had 
a large military force here and Armstrong guns, which 
were not used, and might have been used to put down 
the riots to a great extent. 

10158. But you are of opinion that the police force 
should not have arms in any case ? — No. 

10159. If any shots were fired you would call on 
the military ? — Tes, or the constabulary. 

10160. Still you would have an armed force to co- 
operate with the local police?— I would, sir. 

10161. Mr. Exham. — Then, as I understand you, 
you would have a force of 260 separate from 100 con- 
stabulary ? — Y es, quite so. 

10162. ThelOO constabulary would convey prisoners, 
attend the Magistrates, and perform other duties? — 
Yes. 

10163. And no part of those duties should be per- 
formed by the local police ? — Quite so ; and in ad- 
dition I would expect the constabulary to act outside 
the lighted and watched districts. 

10164. You would have them patrol by day aud by 
night?— Quite so. - 

10165. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T hen you would 
suggest that there should be a constabulary barrack 
in the town, or within the municipal boundary? — I 
think there should. In cases of riot there ought to be 
an available body. 

10166. Were you in Belfast during the late riots?— 
I was. 

10167. Do you think, from your knowledge of 
Belfast on that occasion and former occasions, that the 
force of 260 men under an efficient chief would be 
sufficient to put down any riots which they might be 
called on to put down in Belfast?— I think that is all 
the force that should be provided for the general peace 
of Belfast, and that would be, I think, a sufficient force, 
under the direction of a commissioner, to deal with 
riots of the extensive character even of the late 
riots. 

10168. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You said that 
you would not object to 300 men in the local police 
force ?— I think in cases of this kind it would be well 
perhaps to go a little further than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I fully concur as to the 260 men, but I would 
not quarrel with those that say there should be 300. 

10169. Now that body of 300 men, in your opinion 
out of what fund should it be paid for, and by whom ? 
— I think one-lialf should be paid by the corporation 
and the other half should be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

10170. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — T hen you would 
be a gainer by the change ?— No, we would lose con- 
siderably by that arrangement, suppose it was carried 
out according to the Dublin system — a homogeneous 
force — under the control of one head, used for the pur- 
pose of the present day and night forces. 

10171. Should it be similar in all respects to the 
Dublin police ? — V cry much like it, as far as I know it. 

. 19172. Mr. Exham. — Have you formed any calcula- 
tion on which you think the town of Belfast should 
only pay one-half of the force of 260 men, and why 
Government should pay the other half ?~-I have. 

10173. Give your calculation and your reasons ? — 
In the first place, I consider that a municipal body 
should pay the men lor watching the property of every 
district. They have no right to ask payment for that 
purpose from the Government. That is a local duty, 
and should be paid by the parties who receive the 
benefit ; but 1 think that it should be taken into account 
that the night force acts always in some degree as a 
peace force as well as a watch force, and for that pur- 
pose the force should be subsidized out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the general preservation of the peace. 
Gn the principle of the Constabulary Act a certain 
number of men ought to be allocated to each district. 

1 think that that should be done in proportion to the 
population ; having regard to that principle, taking the 
constabulary at 12,332 men, and that the force costs 
£< 49,731, and that of that sum, counties of the cities 
oi the towns in Ireland pay £15,679, and that the 



remainder is paid out of the Consolidated Fund, we are Seventeenth Day. 

entitled to our fair quota of that force, whatever that 

may be, and we should have from the Executive a December l. 
fair share of that in money or men, and I would prefer AlrtermanWilliam 
it in money. I would take a smaller sum in money, Mullan. 
because the adoption of the principle would be a saving 
to us. Dublin has a force of 1,081 men, costing alto- 
gether £87,000 ; of that sum £50,600 is contributed by 
the Government; and I think as they are amply pro- 
vided for out of the Consolidated Fund, we have fairly 
a right to the same treatment. 

10174. Mr. Commissioner Barry Have you con- 

sidered this, that the ratepayers in Dublin pay 8 cl. 
in the pound for their police, while you pay only 
7 d.t — I can go into the particulars if you wish. 1 
think the police there is badly managed, and not 
economically ; and that leads me to hesitate before I 
should say that I should substitute a force thus sub- 
sidized by Government ; the fact creates a strong doubt 
in my mind as to the propriety of such substitution or 
adoption in Belfast. 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — In the year for which Mr. 

Mullan took the cost of the constabulary there was 
£69,000 or £70,000 paid for Enfield rifles. 

Alderman Mullan. — The ordinary cost I find, inde- 
pendently of the Enfield rifles, is £612,217 ; but I hold 
that the large sum should be added to the lesser sum, 
either in- one sum, or divided proportionally over a few 
years. 

10175. Mr. Exham. — The people of Belfast pay 
something towards the police of Dublin ? — Largely. 

10176. Is there anything in the conduct of the 
population of Belfast that disentitles them to equal 
rights with the other people in Ireland ? — I do not wish 
for any more than we are entitled to. I wish to add 
one word; after we have our fair proportion in the force, 
if we require any further force for exceptional purposes, 
for special outbreaks, we should pay for it in the same 
way as it is charged for everywhere eHe. 

10177. That is, first Belfast should be dealt with as 
an ordinary town ? — Yes. 

10178. And if, after getting that proportion, we want 
an extra force for suppressing riots and for exceptional 
purposes, wo should pay for that in the same way as 
other towns? — As other places, and according to the 
provisions of the laws in force. 

10179. From your experience in Belfast is there 
anything connected with the town which induces you 
to say that it should pay for the entire of the local 
police? — Nothing whatever. 

10180. Either from anything that has occurred, or 
from anything that is likely to occur ? — Quite so. 

10181. Has the Government of the country property 
in Belfast, and to what extent, which does not con- 
tribute to the rates of the town ? — They have property 
in Belfast. 

10182. From which they derive a large revenue? — 

They have built a custom-house, and a post-ofiico and 
a stamp-office, and for those buildings they will not 
even light the lamps that are required for the footpaths 
to light the people up the steps. 

10183. Do the inhabitants of Belfast pay for lighting 
the lamps? — Yes. 

10184. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I s it the inhabit- 
ants of London who go up the steps? — No. 

10185. Mr. Exhum. — Can you say v'hetlier or not 
the town of Belfast purchased the site for the custom- 
house? — Yes. 

10186. You suggest 260 men for the local force, 
would you suggest any alteration with regard to the 
head over it? — I w'ould. 

10187. What officer ought to be appointed, and by 
whom ? — I would suggest that there should be a head 
over the force as there is in Dublin. He should be a 
man of the highest character ; a man of education and 
position in life such as would entitle him to hold the 
commission of the peace ; a man of firmness and de- 
cision, able to control aud direct the men, and above all 
influence of any kind whatever. 

1018S. With whom should that appointment rest? — 

With the Town Council, subject to the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant should have a 
2 K 2 
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Seventeenth Day. veto with regard to the office. The Town Council is 
December 1 more likely to get more correct and general information, 

’ and to take more trouble to consider who should be the 

Alderman William best man to be appointed over the police, than any other 
Muuan. parties that you could name or mention ; their judg- 

ment, their intelligence, and their general interest would 
make them appoint the best man ; and I think, in the 
first instance, they should make the selection. 

10189. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Suppose the 

Lord Lieutenant put a veto on the appointment ? — Then 
I must suppose that the Town Council did an improper 
act, for 1 am satisfied that no Lord Lieutenant or Chief 
Secretary would exercise such a power unless the 
privilege had been abused ; and in that case I would be 
very glad that the power should be exercised, and that 
the Town Council should be obliged to re-elect and re- 
appoint until a proper appointment was made ; and if 
they failed in doing that within a particular time, the 
appointment should rest with the Lord Lieutenant. 

10190. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion, as a citizen 
of Belfast, that that mode of appointment would give 
more satisfaction than if the appointment was made by 

the authorities in Dublin, or by the Home Secretary? 

It is my opinion. I express what I think of the public 
mind on the subject. So far as I can ascertain it, I think 
it would. 

10191. You have frequent conversations with men of 
all classes? — I generally meet men of all classes. 

10192. Have you heard men of all classes in the 
town express their opinion as to taking the appointment 
from the Town Council? — I cannot answer that in so 
wide a sense as you put it. But so far as I have been 
able to judge and form an opinion, I think it should not 
be taken, having regard to public opinion, from the 
Town Council. 

10193. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you aware 
that the Town Council of Dublin have nothing to do 
with the appointment? — Well, I believe they have not. 
But nevertheless I am clearly of opinion that it is not 
the interest of the Legislature to take from the municipal 
bodies what is a proper appointment in connexion with 
municipal usage or municipal government. I think 
that local government is a valuable thing, and should 
not be tampered with. 

10194. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware 
that the gross sum paid for Dublin includes the two Com- 
missioners, and the Magistrates, and all the other officers? 
— I am jiwarc that it includes the two Commissioners. 

10195. Mr. Exham — When a force is to watch pro- 
perty, and the ratepayers are to pay for it, you think 
that they should have a voice in the selection of the 
chief of it ? — Undoubtedly. 

10190. And you think that he should be a Magis- 
trate, but should not act judicially ?— I think he should 
not for many reasons that would occur to anyone who 
considers the matter carefully. 

10197. Do you think that that person should to any 
and what extent be bound to take directions from the 
Mayor as the head of the town ?— In all matters for the 
preservation of the peace he should co-operate cordially 
with the Mayor and the Magistrates; but with respect 
to the command of the force, he should exercise his own 
judgment. 

101 98. In your opinion would the inhabitants of 
Belfast be willing to pay the half of the expense of the 
force?— For the sake of peace, and to get these dis- 
graceful questions settled, I think they would. 

10199. With whom do you think the selection of 
candidates for the force should lie?— It should lie 
entirely with the head of the force. I would give the 
corporate body the right of veto, subject to the ulti- 
mate veto of the Lord Lieutenant. It is very desirable 
that the character of the force should be guarded from 
all possibility of men getting into the force that should 
not be there. 

10200. Is it your opinion that the members of the 
present force should be appointed, and form a portion 
of the new force ? — Undoubtedly, for many reasons. 

10201. Is it your opinion that if the local police was 
abolished, and the present men discharged, the pensions 
to which they would be entitled should be paid out of 
the rates of the town ?— Of course not. 



10202. I believe that I a 



men would be entitled to pensions? — Undoubtedly 
There is a power given to the corporation for the pur- 
pose by the local Act. 

10203. Have you formed any opinion on the ques- 
tion as to putting an end to the jurisdiction exercised 
by the county Magistrates sitting at Petty Sessions, and 
placing it in the hands of officers to be selected by the 
Government? — Yes. 

10204. What is your opinion on that subject? My 

opinion is, that it would be an unwise thing to attempt 
it, that it would be generally disagreeable, and would 
ultimately tend to very bad results. 

10205. That is your opinion ?— It is; and allow me 
to supplement that opinion by stating that it is an indis- 
putable fact that there is no lack of Magistrates to do the 
duty, that they are always here for the'purpose, and that 
their decisions are regarded as fair and impartial. They 
are gentlemen of great local influence, and highly re- 
spected. All those considerations induce me to say 
that it would be very unwise to deal with a body of 
Magistrates in whom the public generally, with very few 
exceptions, have the greatest confidence. 

10206. Is it your opinion, as a citizen, that the 
Magistrates enjoy the confidence of the public? — I think 
generally they do. 

10207. And represent the opinions of both parties? 
—All political and religious parties are pretty fairly 
represented by them. J 

10208. Has anything occurred during the late un- 
fortunate riots to shake that opinion at all ? I do not 

wish to express any opinion about some of the Magis- 
trates 

10209. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you speaking 
of their military or their magisterial operations ?— Of 
both combined. 

10210. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you hear 
Mr. Carry's evidence?- 1 would not go so far as Mr. 
Corry. But I think that the Magistrates were not equal 
to the occasion. I consider that a very extraordinary 
occasion, which I hope may never occur again. 

10211. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do you not think 
it a hard thing for a gentleman in mercantile pursuits 
to do the duty of a Magistrate on such occasions? — I 
do not think it a hard thing, if a gentleman takes a 
solemu oath, that he should be called upon to do his 
duty to his country and to his fellow-citizens. I con- 
sider him bound, regardless of personal considerations, 
“to do that duty. 

10212. Would you think he was equal to it?— I 
said that they were not equal to the occasion. 

10213. How do you mean that they were not equal to 
the occasion ?— I do not think that they acted with firm- 
ness or decision in the first instance. I think that they 
had a desire only to do their duty ; but they tampered 
too long with very serious disturbances. I suppose there 
was no precedent for them, and therefore they should 
be excused ; but the man who tampers and procrasti- 
nates and does not act with decision and energy in 
circumstances of a similar kind should not hold the 
commission of the peace one hour. 

10214. Mr. Exham. — However it was, they let the 
thing go on too long a time? — Too long. 

10215. As I understand you, it would be distasteful 
to the inhabitants and injurious to Belfast to abolish 
the local magistrates? — I think it would be distasteful 
to many and injurious to Belfast. 

10216. It has been said that the Magistrates are 
looked upon with suspicion. Is that your opinion ?— 

I think there is much talk and comments of the press 
on the fact of the Magistrates being of a certain religion. 
Ignorant and uneducated people will be inflamed by 
that ; but I do not think that there is any ground for 
suspicion. 

10217. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think that 
there is no ground for it?— I think not. 

10218. Is there any exception?— I will express an 
opinion which I have heard among educated and un- 
educated people, that there is a strong prejudice agaiust 
Mr. Lyons. 

10219. It is not altogether confined to uneducated 
people? — It is not. It is just as general among the 
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educated as far as I know. I wish you clearly to 
■understand that in stating that opinion I express no 
opinion whatsoever as to its correctness. I do not 



10233. Have you found from your experience as an Seventeenth Day. 
owner of property that in a few years, in consequence — 

of the taxation of the borough, people have ceased to December l. 

U J~n eS ' • • T , A IdermanWilliam 



opinion whatsoever as to its correctness. I do not of the taxation of the borough, people have ceased to 1 
wish to come here to state anything against the Magis- reside in it ? — Yes. AI1 

trate— I should be slow to do so. 1 express no personal 10234. Mr. Commissioner Barry. -Is that in any Mulls 
„ . . , way to be attributed to railways? — There are a number 

10220. Mr. hxlMm — According to the present rating of influences which have contributed to it, but the chief 
•of the borough, would it bear an increased amount for one is the taxation. Property within the faxed district 
Dolice purposes ? How much is the nresent. tavniinn of i»Toln»ri i». n... : ... • •_ 



•oi the borough, would it bear an increased amount for one is the taxation. Property within the taxed district 
police purposes ? How much is the present taxation of is valued at less than property immediately outside the 
the borough? How much is it in the pound? — There taxed district. 

are thres classes of property. In property not exceeding 10235. Sir. EeW- If tire cost of a police force of 

£8 in value there is a taxation of Is. 6c/., with a deduc- 300 — > • •• - • 

tion of 25 per cent, if paid within a given time ; on fast, 



300 or 400 men is to be paid by the borough of Bul- 
lion of -a per cent, if paid within a given time j on fast, would it have a tendency to diminish the buildino- 
property exceeding £8 and not exceeding £20, the of houses within the borough, and the value of houses 
mere true; on property exceeding £20 at present there within the borough I-I consider the question in n 
18 inn ”1 jni-- Un ., . peculiarly Irish sense — an injury to the manufactures 



in '991 M'l rt i -li- • . peculiarly Irish sense— an injury to the manufactures 

10221. three shillings was the maximum rating up of Belfast would not only he an injury to the manu- 
to the present time? — les. Last year that rating facturers themselves, but would he an injury al«o to 
power was changed, and in the two first classes of the country at large, for people would go elsewhere 
.property it has become Is. Sc/, and 3s. 4c/. The 3s. id. where the taxation is lighter, and that would interfere 
and is. 6 cl. rate has not been imposed ; Is. 6 d. and 3s. with the building of factories and with various other 
lias been imposed. I will hand m an aggregate of the works. 

It! 1 ""- M “"“ ‘““/“I » a™ Com- 10236. Do yon think that the increase of the police 

missioneis a written statement and calculation of the tax from £7,000 to £24,000 would materially affect 
.ratjug. j Ihetotal amount of the taxation amounts, as the interest of the borough ?— Undoubtedly it would. 

L ,° , los - C f- « not all collected, 10237. Would it interfere with the interest of the 

because houses which are not occupied cannot be com- borough to a material extent?— It would, to a very 

pel cd to pay Allowing for that, and H per cent, for large Extent. ’ 7 

n, i n C l 0 , n l a 'f ’ ‘mating those deductions for vacancies 10238. Do you wish to add anything in reference to 

6 f. stln,ated this year of the in- the local police or its organization for the future? 

come of the corporation would he about £27,000 15s. id. You have read the resolution of the Magistrates of the 

a r r, M ^ 0 T ni V S r: lC V BARRY -- TI,!lt,S im P osin S to ' vn about that I)o ?<>» wish to add anything with 

a rate of 3o. and Is. 6c/. ?— Yes ; it is estimated that regard to it? Were you in Belfast yourself during the 

% m nc£ mam rate ° f ls - 8d - and M wo,lld P^duce late riots ?-I was. 7 ° thC 

1099a Tc (1 • , 10239. Every day ?-Every day. 

T tb " tl “ x 1024 °- P i‘ y°™ -ki-ion w the riots odd have 
The interest cha^elldp on ti r", 1 - • arger su,n - bee , n , P"‘ down at an earlier period ? — I think they 

£7 “ S e 0 incomes was could. I would think there was ample force for the 

; , ’ , me interest on the estimated maximum at purpose. 

ntrlfoSS 2 18 ^ 12 ’° 39 - ^ aU additi ° n ° f „ 1 V: Wb f ’-Erom the very first hour I consider 

10324. I. that what „ legally chargeable .-It is lad ™ wh ° 



a- r „ , , ™ increasea taxa- 

tion ot 2«. and id. is met by an increase of charge on 
the present income, but in some time it would not be 



town, and a local force, and probably there were 600 
10226 Mr Exham — Accord in ■>• «i . ’• , 'as then at the disposal of the authorities, had been 

morrow morning Eclated estimate on to- swearing in special constables, and had taken care to 

..‘ to S/tm X a £re amounV:? 7 ‘“7 • l 0! .‘\ Mr l **—-«• » ?»» <*W» that those 

in the borough g m0 ““ ot p, '° 1> ' ,r 9' th» instance, originate to a large extent 

10228. What is the wronertv? Tf ,iok , by boys al,d S lrls 1 tllink so. The Commissioners 
Part of it is built on 1 nTo , S .'“ tb f b ?™ u g'>; ma Y be aware that boys and girls in Belfast, from 

the SipK S" bTrf?™ 1 - 1 TTTf "f "“r X tta ^haSVLlrt boyf”„ d 

Town Council ?-You hav/the report before you ^pi' 0 f" S f BeUa f ’ arisln S . from ‘ lie fact that *l»oir parents 

rsas*. i„ 

Should be 'obtained for that pnrpo'so * <■”»* oce.sinnod by hoys and girls, 

10231 But there was L othe'r ohjeetion to the £S P " d 17 * 

not r ™ ™ - «« -™, or ^ 0 „ 



" ^ ^-voopi, Lilac 1 C was not adapted lor night? 

mat was the great objection. I remember the dis- 
inMOM was one of tho m a «ers discussed. 
j n a p '. ! ' k ‘ J'^xham.— There was no objection to them 



■ „ tv.13 uu oujecuon co uiem it so, 

it i ° I0U3 P oin t of view ?— There is no reference to speci 



m, w 1,1 revival oi tne riots 

JJiursday, when the Mayor went away ? Yes. 

10246. Did you yourself at any time go to"any, ai 
if so, to which of the authorities, with regard to havii 



10247. Were you alone, or were you accompanicc 
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Skvekteksth Day. by any other citizen ? — I proceeded from the Exchange 
~r or Commercial news-room, in Belfast, with a number of 

e cem e r . gentlemen, as a deputation to the Magistrates assembled 
Alderman William at the court-house on the morning of Tuesday, the 16th 
Mullan. of August. 

10248. For what purpose?— For the purpose of 
exercising their powers by swearing in the peaceably 
and well-disposed inhabitants as special constables, and 
choosing men who would be desirous of protecting life 
and property, of which we were sure a very large 
number were ready and willing to co-operate with the 
Magistrates for the purpose. 

10249. What Magistrates did you find assembled ? — 
We met Mr. Lyons and Mr. Orme. Mr. Lyons was on 
the side of a car next the court-house, and I addressed 
him first. 

10250. At what o’clock was that ? — It wasat twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday. 

10251. Was it before or after the ship-carpen- 
ters attacked Neill’s gun shop?— The gentlemen with 
whom I acted in the matter were consulting at the 
time the mob came down Don egall-strcet, and they 
proceeded immediately on their passing to the court- 
house for the purpose of seeing the Magistrates. I did 
not wish to push myself personally forward. The de- 
putation was composed of Mr. Charters, Mr. Conway, 
Mr. Grimshaw, Mr. F. D. Finlay (the proprietor of 
the Northern Whig), Mr. John Hunter (a merchant), Mr. 
Henry Mateer, and two or three others whose names I 
do not recollect. 

10252. Did those gentlemen represent all opinions ? 
— They are most respectable and intelligent gentlemen. 

10253. Arc they leading men inthetown? — Theyare. 

10254. Had you any, and what conversation with 
Mr. Lyons? — 1 informed Mr. Lyons particularly of our 
object in coming, and that we considered it impera- 
tively necessary to draw the attention of the Magis- 
trates to swear in special constables, being aware as to 
the general sentiments of the respectable people of the 
town, and that they were willing to assist in putting 
an end to the riots; he said that he had some engage- 
ment on important business and could not remain, and 
lie went away ; wo went into the Magistrates’ room in 
Howard-strcct. 

10255. Whom did you find there? — We found a 
large meeting of Magistrates there ; fourteen or fifteen 
of them. 

10256. Were any of the stipendiary Magistrates 
there? — I cannot undertake to say. I do not remem- 
ber distinctly all who were present, but I remember a 
number of them. 

10257. Did you address yourself to any of the Ma- 
gistrates ; were you the spokesman ? — Before wo went 
in, I was desirous that Air. Charters should address the 
Magistrates, and state the views of the deputation : he 
declined. Mr. Grimshaw was asked : he declined also. 
Mr. Finlay was asked ; and at last they prevailed on mo 
to undertake it. 

10258. Whom did you speak to among the Magis- 
trates? — If I remember correctly, one of the most re- 
spectable Magistrates in Belfast was in the chair. 

10259. Who was that? — Mr. Robert Grimshaw. 

10260. Will you state what took place ?— I informed 
the Magistrates of the serious state of things in Belfast, 
of what had taken place in High-street, and of the panic 
that had seized everyone ; and I pointed out the ne- 
cessity for immediate action in calling out the peaceable 
citizens to preserve law and order, and that the Magis- 
trates might rely on a very large force to co-operate 
with them if they came to that decision. Mr. Grim- 
shaw heard me as he hears everything, and the matter 
was well and properly discussed. One or two gentlemen 
expressed their opinions ; but there was an evident and 
strong disinclination on the part of many of the Magis- 
trates to entertain the proposal favourably, and it was 
not then adopted. 

10261. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Did they give 

any reason ? — One of the Magistrates asked me gravely, 
did I think that the inhabitants of Belfast could be 
trusted as special constables. I regarded thatas an insult. 

10262. Mr. Exham . — Did you tell him so? — Some- 
thing similar to that. 



10263. Who was the Magistrate that asked you 
such a question ? — Unless the Commissioners press me 
to do so, I do not wish to tell it. 

10264. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not think 
it material, but if Mr. Exham presses it you may 
answer it ?— I would prefer not : it was a private meet- 
ing, and the press was not present. 

10265. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did any other 
Magistrate make an observation ? — Yes ; another gentle- 
man expressed a very tart opinion, indeed : he thought 
we were taking up important time. 

10266. In other words, as if you were taking too 
much upon you ? — Yes, it was a direct intimation that 
we were not to interfere with them. 

10267. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And that the 
question of special constables was not worth wasting 
time on ? — That was the impression made on my mind. 

10268. Mr. Exham. — On the whole the deputation 
failed and had to go? — Yes. Air. Grimshaw behaved 
very properly: he was in the chair, and he informed us 
that the matter should have consideration. 

10269. Can yon tell me when first they began to 
swear in special constables? — Late in the evening of 
Tuesday ; I think I was about the first that was sworn 
in. As soon as I heard the determination to swear in 
special constables, I took in many respectable men 
myself to be sworn in ; I think, as near as I can remem- 
ber, it was about four or five o’clock. 

10270. Who were swearing them in ? — Mr. Ferguson 
and I think Mr. Grimshaw. 

10271. Did a number of respectable citizens come 
forward ? — I believe a very large number did ; and more 
would have come in if the matter had been generally 
known, and the Magistrates had attended to the sug- 
gestion to send a deputation to districts to ask for 
special constables ; there was something about 800 
sworn in, or approaching to 1,000. 

10272. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of 
Belfast, that there would be any difficulty in getting a 
number of special constables? — My experience in the 
matter, and I took a very active part in it, is, that 
without regard to party or politics, it would be re- 
sponded to on all sides. I did not hear any remark 
from anyone or any refusal that led me to believe that 
persons of respectability were unwilling to serve as 
special constables. 

10273. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think that 
well known' men, armed with the power of the law, and 
making themselves instrumental in putting down riots, 
would have moral weight? — I think it would have 
immense moral weight ; besides I think they would be 
able to identify parties, and would have the majesty 
of the law vindicated by having them punished. 

10274. Mr. Exlwrn. — Was there the same willing- 
ness at the commencement of the riots? — I think not, 
for the necessity was not so apparent ; but even then, if 
the Magistrates had expressed a wish to have the co- 
operation of the special constables, though they could 
not anticipate what was to happen, the request would 
have been responded to. 

10275. We have heard something of the peace com- 
mittee that was formed. Were you at any of the peace 
meetings ? — I was. The peace movement, I believe, 
originated with myself. 

10276. When were those peace meetings first set on 
foot? — On Thursday, the 18th August. 

10277. Was that before or after the unfortunate 
occurrence of M'Conuell’s funeral ? — I think the funeral 
was on Thursday. 

10278. Were those peace meetings brought about in 
consequence of what took place at the funeral, or did 
they originate at an earlier period? — The peace meetings 
originated in this way : — The prevalence of the riots 
was a common conversation. A number of men said, 
“ Can we do nothing to put an end to them ?” It was a 
matter of common conversation. I may mention the 
names of Dr. Brown, and Mr. William Price, of Waring- 
strcct. The thought occurred to me to get the extreme 
men of the parties together, and to send them to the 
disturbed districts to remonstrate with the inhabitants. 
The first person I went to was to Mr. Edward MTIugb, 
the father-in-law of Mr. M'Kenna, of the Observer. I 
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told him my object, and that I wanted him to come 
with me. He went along with me to the Ulster Observer 
office, where I met Mi-. M'Kenna and another gentle- 
man, Mr. James Kavanagh, a citizen of Belfast. I men- 
tioned to them the object I had in view. I reasoned 
with them and stated my strong confidence that it 
required only a few to interfere to terminate the dis- 
turbance. They heard my proposal, which was to get 
twenty gentlemen of each party to meet at the Town- 
hall ; and Mr. MTCenna and the other gentleman whom 
I have mentioned, undertook to get twenty of the re- 
spectable Roman Catholics, if I could get twenty of the 
respectable and leading Protestants to meet them, and 
to consider what could be done under the circum- 
stances. Those gentlemen entered into the thin^ 
heartily. 

10279. Did they meet?— They did, at seven o’clock 
in the evening. 

10280. Were there parties arranged who should go 
to the different parts of the town ? — There were, after a 
good deal of discussion. You could pretty well imagine 
that to induce a body of extreme persons to adopt a 
common course of action required some consideration. 
After careful consideration and deliberation we came 
to the conclusion that it was not our business to inquire 
how the riots originated, or who was to blame ; we 
believed that under the circumstances that would de- 
tract from or interfere with the operation of the peace 
committee, and we agreed that no reference to the past 
should be made. Our only object was to go and try 
to induce the parties to put an end to the disturbance. 
What we agreed to was done, and deputations went 
to the different districts. 

10281. Had that a good effect?— The best effect, I 
know, from the reports in the papers the next day ; and 
a public meeting was called for the purpose, and 
satisfactory testimony was given of the hearty and 
ready response in the disturbed districts to the appeal 
which was made. 

10282. From the moment the peace committee inter- 
fered the riots began to abate?— Yes. Deputations 
were sent to gandy-row and the Pound districts, and 
I believe the next morning or the following day the 
riots terminated with the parties in those districts. 
When the deputation went to one of these districts and 
explained their views, I have been informed by a Magis- 
trate that the people cheered. 

10283. You attribute the cessation of the riots to 
these deputations ? — In a great degree. 

10284. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The people were 
worn out? — No doubt that was one of the reasons. 
The people were in a state of perpetual fear, not going 
to bed at night. They never slept, or worked, or left 
their districts. This occurred on both sides. Perpetual 
dread and exhaustion in some time would have pro- 
duced their effect ; but exhaustion alone would not 
have put an end to the state of alarm they were in, .or 
to their vindictive and wicked feelings. But exhaustion 
undoubtedly prepared them for hearing the remon- 
strances that were addressed to them, and the assur- 
ance that their lives would not be endangered or their 
houses wrecked. They promised to be quiet, and I do 
not know nor have I heard of a single instance in which 
the promise was not kept. 

10285. Do you believe that the large display of 
military and police had no effect ?— Precious little. 
Hie rioters, when they saw the police escaped into 
entries. If the people had not been influenced by 
speeches and writings the riots never would have taken 
place; and they were continued by these speeches and 
writings from day to day. If those things had not 
excited the people they never would have attained to 
such a head. But if, on the contrary, men of respect- 
ability and intelligence and property, capable of speak- 
ing and writing, had used their influence with them, 
it would have had more effect than if all the troops that 
took Sebastopol had been in Belfast. 

10286. Gan you offer any further suggestion to the 
Commissioners to prevent a recurrence of the disgraceful 
scenes that took place here last autumn ?— I really do 
not know what I could say further. 



Cross-examined by Sergeant Armstrong. Seventeenth Day. 

10287. You say that it occurred to you to get a few December l. 
of the extremes on both sides with a view to pacifica- Alderman William 
tion ? — Yes ; but I did not mean to characterize them Mullan. 
as men of extreme party feelings. I meant them as 
representatives well known to the parties they belonged 
to. 

10288. You wanted twenty extreme men of each 
side ? — Yes ; but I did not get quite that number ; there 
were seventeen of the one and sixteen of the other. 

102S9. And they were all highly respectable men ? 

— So far as I know they were men of respectability. 

10290. Then we are to conclude that party feeling 
runs pretty high in Belfast? — It does in a certain sense. 

10291. And the Town Council is exclusively Pro- 
testant?— No, it is not. 

10292. With the exception of Mr. Hainill ? — Yes. 

10293. Do you think that that is an extreme state 
of things? — Well, I should like to see Catholics in the 
council. 

10294. You would have no objection to them? — Not 
the slightest, nor never had. 

10295. But they are not in it? — There were three 
elected at one time, but one of them would not act. 

10286. The police, we know how they are appointed ? 

— Yes. 

10297. By the Town Council? — Yes. 

10298. You know how that is constituted — 155 
Protestants and five Catholics ? — I heard so. 

10299. Is that an extreme state of things ? — I should 
like to see more Catholics in it ; but so far as I know of 
the appointments, no man is appointed because of his 
religion. 

10300. Why would you like more Catholics in it ? — 

Because I think it would be an answer to the unjust 
and unfair objection against the force for being partial, 
which I do not think they are. 

10301. Are you the man to yield to unjust and un- 
fair objections? — N<J, I am not. 

10362. Now, if you had the increasing of the force 
to 260, do you think there would be a large inter- 
mingling of Catholics among them ? — I think it would 
be desirable. 

10303. Don’t you think as good men could be got 

Catholic as Protestant, and perfectly trustworthy? 

Perfectly good men could be got Catholics. 

10304. Do you think, if the Town Council had the 
appointment of this extra 100 police, that would be the 
result?— I am perfectly satisfied that, irrespective of 
their religion, the men would be appointed for their 
efficiency and nothing else. 

10305. As in times past? — I have given you my 
answer. 

10306. And you leave a veto to the appointment of 
the head of the force to the Lord Lieutenant ? — Yes. 

10307. Would you propose that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have the assistance of the Privy Council, or 
would you vest that high prerogative in him alone? — 

I am not quite so imaginative as that. It did not occur 
to me. My imagination is not quite as lively as yours. 

10308. You have not considered whether the ap- 
pointment of the constables should be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant, with the assistance of the Privy 
Council? — No. 

10309. What do you think of it ? — My impression is 
that you are making a burlesque of a very proper state- 
ment. 

_ 10310. Have you considered whether you would 
give the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council the power 
of putting the veto upon the appointment of the locals t 
— I never said anything of the kind. It is purely 
your own imagination. I said no such thing. 

10311. Would you give the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self the power of putting a veto on the locals, or 
would you say the Lord Lieutenant, with the assistance 
of the Privy Council? — I have only to say that that is 
simply a burlesque of my words, and you know it. 

10312. Do you decline to answer it ? — I don’t decline 
to answer it. 

10313. And are you not aware that, in many in- 
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Seventeenth Day. stances of an executive character, the Lord Lieutenant 
gets the assistance of the Privy Council ? — Oh, this is 
merely a burlesque. You have my original evidence, 
and if you don’t remember it, I will repeat it. 

10314. You would have 260 police and 100 con- 
stabulary ? — Yes. 

10315. The 260 under one chief? — I said so. 

10316. With magisterial powers, but not to sit at 
Petty Sessions? — Yes. 

10317. Would you have any objection to have a 
force of 360, all under one chief? — Not the least. 

10318. Would you have any objection to have them 
all in one force?— Yes; I have already stated my ob- 
jection and my reasons for it. 

10319. In cases of riot you think that men with 
batons are a bad force? — Yes. 

10320. Do you not think that there should be one 
chief of both forces? — Ido not think it expedient or 
necessary. 

10321. You would not propose to put the constabu- 
lary under the command of the same person as the 
locals? — I said so, and I assigned very sufficient reasons. 
10322. You think so?— 1 am sure of it. 

10323. What were the reasons? — I said that the 
constabulary had special duties to perform, which I 
think ought not and could not, under existing arrange- 
ments, bo intrusted to another force; and I did not 
think that it would be desirable, and I mentioned some 

10324. Do you know that all the duties you referred 
to as being performed by the constabulary arc performed 
in Dublin by the metropolitan police? — I do not know. 

1 know, having regard to the Poor Law Union, that 
you would have to give the police here a jurisdiction 
external to the borough of Belfast, which they would 
not be capable of exercising. 

10325. Do you not know that the constabulary do 
no duty in Dublin? — I do not. I sec that theie are 
1,800 of them. 

Sub-Inspector Harvey. — Five hundred. 

10326. Sergeant A rrmtrong . — Have you formed any 
opinion as to whether the metropolitan police force is a 
good force? — I know very little about it; but I have 
heard conflicting reports. I have heard, in some 
respects, strong opinions against them ; but others 
express favourable opinions. If you wish to know the 
grounds of those opinions I will give them to you. 

10327. State the reasons? — I have heard it stated 
that the great bulk of the force are Homan Catholics, 
and some hold it as their opinion that exclusiveness 
exists there as much as it is said to exist here. I have 
always held that religion is rio crime or disqualification 
to any oflice. I hear that Roman Catholics in Dub- 
lin are proportionately as largo in the force there as 
Protestants are in Belfast; and 1 hold that the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty would be violated 
by appointing any man on accouut of his religion. 

10328. Did you ever put those principles into prac- 
tical Operation by trying to get Roman Catholics into 
the police force? — Yes. 

10329. Did you succeed? — I did not. I take a case 
that occurred as a suitable case. I can’t recollect the 
name of the man. lie had been for a number of years 
in the army, and ho was recommended by some party, 

I do not know by whom. Ilo was a Roman Catholic ; 
and when he made the statement to mo 1 thought him 
a very desirable and proper man, and I not only recom- 
mended him, but I went to the police-office and got him 
measured, but he was some fraction below the required 
height. 

10330. But you never succeeded in getting in any 
one ? — I do not remember that I did. 

10331. There are 40,000 Catholics in Belfast in 
round numbers, and a great many of them poor oper- 
atives?- Yes. 

10332. What class of the people in Belfast do you 
think most require police protection ?— If you ask what 
class most require police suppression, I can answer you. 
It is the lower orders that are most disposed to riots. 

10333- And you think they don’t require protection ? 
— 1 said nothing of the kiud. I say it is required 
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equally and impartially by all, and I have said nothing- 
else yet. 8 

10334. Now, do you think that the poor Roman 
Catholics expect protection from a force, every man of 
whom they know to be a Protestant?— I think the force is- 
at their disposal for the purpose. As to their expectation 
they are just as well entitled to expect it as any others.’ 

10335. How would you be satisfied if there were 
155 Catholics to five Protestants? — I would rather see 
the force mixed, as I have said. 

10336. You would not like to see it? — I have al- 
ready expressed my opinion on that. 

10337. Don’t you know the poor Catholics in the 
Pound distrust these men because they know they are 
all Protestants ?— I do not know much more than 1 have 
heard by rumour, but 1 have heard that it is very 
much the case. 

10338. Do you think they ought to bo satisfied with- 
that state of things?— I have only to repeat that until 
charges are made against the force, and substantiated, 
that they act partially in the discharge of their duties 
they should be satisfied, and so should every man. 

103:3-9. Do you think they should be satisfied?—' 
I have just to give the same answer I gave before 
that until the force is shown to be a partial force, that 
they do not administer that trust reposed in them fairly 
and impartially, every sect of the community has a 
right to confide in them. 

10340. And they have not been shown to be a partial 
force ? — They have not. Never. 

10341. And the Catholics ought to be satisfied ? I 

am not going to express any other opinion. 

10342. Give me your candid opinion? — If the Ca- 
tholics of Belfast are not better employed than to get 
appointments on the force, and come forward, I, for one, 
and many others that 1 know, will do our utmost to- 
secure a number, if found competent, on the force, in 
deference to the prejudice that exists ; but they should 
be satisfied with a force against which no charges can 
be brought. 

10343. And they ought to be satisfied with things as- 
they are ? — My impression is that they should. 

10344. And if they were increased to 260 it should- 
be constituted in the same way ? — If they want the Ca- 
tholic element introduced into the force, and will not 
take the means to have it done, and there is no par- 
tiality in the appointment, and if the principles' on 
which I gave my answers are correct and fair, I say “yes.” 

10345. Don’t you think there is an opinion abroad 
that “ no Catholic need apply ?” — I do, and I know 
what causes it. 

10346. What? — The inflammatory articles and 
speeches made on the subject. 

10347. When did they begin ? — In 1854. 

10348. Were there not a number of Catholics in the 
force before? — I don’t know. 

10349. I suppose you know it is impossible to stop 
the press or the tongue ? — I always think it is better for 
people to speak out their conscientious opinions. It is 
better that people should speak out their thoughts ; but 
I think they ought to use a wise discretion. I would 
not for an occasional wrong or impropriety sacrifice a 
great principle, and place the press in Ireland in the 
same position as it is in France. 

10350. Do you expect to see any more riots in 
Belfast in the course of your life? — I hope we will 
have no recurrence of any like those we had recently.- 
I do not expect it. 

10351. Have yon heard that arms are in the pos- 
session of the poorer people to a greater extent than 
was ever the case before ? — I have. 

10352. That there were more used in the late riots 
than ever was the case before ? — Yes ; and I think the 
houses from which the shots were fired should have been 
surrounded, and the parties taken prisoners. 

10353. Can you name any house from which the shots 
were fired ? — It is notorious. I have heard it stated 
in this Court and out of this Court that they had no 
power to search for arms until authority came from 
Dublin. Eut it is notorious that after that there was 
a great deal of firing out of houses. 
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10354. What would you have done if you had been 
in authority? — I should have gone into the houses and 
arrested the parties. 

10355. And are you aware that it is a breach of the 
Jaw to enter a house without authority from the Ex- 
ecutive in Dublin ? — I am aware that no search for 
arms can be made without authority ; but I am not 
aware that if a man is shot at out of a window or out 
of a house the military and the constabulary have not 
the power to search that house. 

10356. Sergeant Armstrong. — Now, name to me a 
house where such a thing occurred ? — If I knew a house 
I would name it ; but it is a notorious fact. 

10357. Are you not attempting to stigmatise the 
constabulary by your answers ? — I am not. 

10358. Well, did you intend to reflect on any of the 
forces ? — I have no intention to reflect on any one. I 
wish my answers tube understood in the sense in which 
they are given. 

10359. Is it your intention to reflect on any of the 
authorities? —My impression is that they were not 
free from blame in the matter ; but 1 had no intention 
to reflect on any one when 1 gave the evidence. The 
answer which I gave came impromptu from me without 
any intention other than to answer the questions fairly, 
and I did not ineau to bring any serious charge against 
the constabulary. 

10360. Are you a Magistrate? — No. 

10361. You heard of the burning of the effigy ? — Yes. 

10362. There were 5,000 people there ? — I heard so. 

10363. Did you think that was an alarming state of 
things? — I did not. I think it was an exceedingly 
foolish tiling. 

10364. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
that the funeral procession was a foolish thing? — I 
think that the funeral procession was exceedingly 
injudicious. I think the procession was more than 
foolish. 

10365. Do you not think that it was a wicked thin"? 
— I do not. I do not think that it was a breach of 
the law of the land. 

10366. I am speaking of the mock funeral ?— That 
was a boy’s trick, and a most improper thing. 

10367. Sergeant Armstrong. — Have you heard the 
police state here that there were 5,000 people at the 
burning of the effigy?— I did not hear them state that. 
I should not suppose that there was. 

10368. It was done in sight of the Pound ? — In sight 
maybe, a long distance off. They were in sight at the 
Oave-hill. 

10369. You know the Boyne Bridge?— I do. 

10370. Does it command a full view of the Pound ? 
— I think it does. 

10371. Was the effigy of O’Connell burned in the full 
view of the Pound ? — I do not know anything about it. 

10372. Have you any doubt that it was? — Not the 
slightest that it was in sight of the Pound. 

10373. Do you think it was calculated to provoke ? 
— I think it was provoking. 

10374. Do you think that it was a wicked act?— I 
think it was an improper act. 

10375. Do you think it right to provoke people in 
that way ? — I do not. 

10376. What do you think of the mock funeral on 
the 9th of August 1 Was not that following up the 
insult 1 — There is only one opinion to express about that. 

10377. Do you not think it was disgraceful? — I 
think it was. 

10378. And improper?— I think it was improper 
and wicked. 

10379. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — [f there was a 
large body of men at it would you consider it a boyish 
trick ? — If there was a large body of men there I would 
not. 

10380. Sergeant Armstrong . — What do you think of 
their going to Friar’s Bush and demanding admittance, 
and when they could not effect an entrance, smashing 
the windows ? — That was a very improper act, and if 
I had any influence with any person, or could have 
punished them, I would have done it. 

10381. Would you have stopped it?— I would. 

10382. With what force? — With 50 or 100 men. 



10383. What would they have in their hands?— Seventeenth Dat. 
Batons. 

10384. Anything else? — No ; I believe in batons. Dec embe r i. 

103S5. Suppose guns were brought out, what would Alderman William 
you do then? — I do not know that the case existed. Multan. 

10386. Suppose they had guns, and that there were 
5,000 men to disperse, what would you do ? — I would 
have endeavoured to make as many prisoners as pos- 
sible ancl bring them to the police-office. 

103S7. Would you like fire-arms? — So far as lam 
personally concerned I would like to protect my own 
life ; but as a citizen I think that it is undesirable that 
a peace force should be armed, except with side-arms. 

10388. Suppose the mob fired bullets on you? — I 
think that if such a state of things existed it would be 
the duty of the authorities to call out the military. 

10389. Suppose they fired, would you return the 
fire ? — I do not know what it would he right to do. It 
would depend on circumstances. 

1039c. Suppose the military were fired on ? — I never 
heard anything like that, that any military were injured. 

10391. Have you any practical experience?— Occa- 
sionally I have had, but not for a good while. 

10392. Do you think it right to have Orange meet- 
ings throughout the town on the 12tli of J uly ?_ I do not. 

10393. Do you think it foolish ? — I think that it is 
contrary to law. 

10394. Is it calculated to provoke other people? — 

I think it is. 

10395. Do you not know that the opposite party 
never resort to anything of the kind ? — 1 know nothing 
of the kind. 

10390. Yon never heard it? — I did. 

10397. When? — When the navvies went to Brown- 
street. 

10398. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — H ad the navvies 
music?— 1 think not. 

10399. Sergeant Armstrong . — Do you think that 
after what occurred during the late riots that there is 
a probability of another row next year?— I do not 
think it very likely to the same extent. 

10400. Is it likely? — It is possible that a riot may 
take place, 

10401. Is there anything going on that will keep up 
the party feeling ? — There are wicked men in Belfast. 

10402. Do you think the circulation of ballads is 
improper, and calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace ? Here is one with the picture of King William 
riding on horseback ?_ It is highly improper ; and I 
may mention that I, in common with every other mem- 
ber of the peace party, did my utmost to keep them 
down. When they were presented to me on the street 
I endeavoured to persuade 

Mr. Exham . — The other day I had a newspaper in 
which there was a paragraph I wanted to read concern- 
ing this subject, but I was distinctly refused to be 
allowed to read it. 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — N or do we intend to 
allow those ballads to be read. The question that was 
asked was, was their circulation calculated to provoke 
a breach of the peace ? 

10403. Sergeant Armstrong.— Do you think their 
circulation calculated to provoke a breach of the peace? 

— I think they are calculated to provoke rioting. 

10404. Do you know that they are being circulated 
even while the Commission is going on?— Iam not 

10405. Did the peace meetings originate with you ? 

Did you suggest them first? — Yes. 

10406. Had the police been obliged to fire before 
that ? — They had. 

10407. M'Connell had been shot before that? lie 

10408. And the military were called out in great 
numbers ? — Yes. 

10409. You recommended the swearing-in of special 
constables ?— Yes. 1 

10410. Had some of the Magistrates doubts whether 

they would be of any use?— Yes. 

10411. You saw M'Connell’s funeral ? — I did. 

10412. Did you see any of the special constables 
marching in the rauks at the funeral ? — I did not and 
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Seventeenth Day. I do not believe that any of them did. I had a full 
December 1 opportunity of seeing them if they had been there. 

r ' 10413. Were there any special constables at the 

Alderman William funeral?— No, nor going along in the procession. I 
MullarK distinguish between it and the crowd looking on. 

10414. Were they in the procession? — Special con- 
stables ? Not to my knowledge. 

10415. Where were you when you saw the funeral ? 
— I went to Sandy-row, and afterwards I was in com- 
pany with a special constable. 

10416. What took you to Sandy-row ?— I went as a 
matter of curiosity to see what was going on, and to 
use my influence to prevent a riot. 

10417. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Did you go to 
any Magistrates to tell them that the funeral ought to 
J;e prevented ? — It did not occur to me. 

10418. Sergeant Armstrong You knew that it 

would be in the nature of a party demonstration ? — I 
could expect under the circumstances what it would be. 

10419. Yet it never occurred to you to remonstrate? 
— Well, before the funeral I think I mentioned to 
several parties that there should be no procession. I 
mentioned it to one man whose name I do not recollect. 
We went to the parties round the house and remon- 
strated against a procession. 

10420. Did you speak to the relatives of M'Connell ? 
— I did not. 

10421. You say it was curiosity brought you there ? 
— It was not altogether. I went there to see if I 
could be of any service in preserving the peace. 

10422. Had the people gathered in Sandy-row at the 
time you arrived there ? — Yes; there was a large crowd. 

10423. Did you apprehend a disturbance from it? — 

I thought there might have been. 

10424. W ere you as far as Donegall-place ? — No. 
10425. Did you hear many shots fired in Donegall- 
place ? — I heard that there were some. 

10426. Do you think it was an unlawful funeral ? — 

I think it was illegal and unlawful to discharge shots 
in the streets. 

10427. Do you think it was an unlawful procession ? 
— I f the shots were fired during the procession it was 
an illegal and a very improper thing. 

10428. Did you see Mr. Lyons in Sandy-row? — I saw 
him afterwards. 

10429. Where?— In High-street. 

10430. Was that when the funeral was over? — It 
had passed at the time. 

10431. Was Mr. Lyons on foot? — He was on horse- 
back, riding at the head of a body of dragoons. 

1 0432. Was the funeral out of sight at the time ? — 
It was not. 

10433. It was in the act of going on ? — It was going 
on. There was a large crowd, but I think that the 
funeral had turned down Donegall-place. I went 
through Cornmarket. I was not in Donegall-place 
when the procession was going through it. 

10434. You saw no shots fired? — No. 

10435. Did you make any suggestion to Mr. Lyons 
about the funeral ? — It did not occur to me at the time, 
but it occurred to me afterwards. I suggested to Mr! 
Lyons that when the funeral party were returning they 
should not be allowed to go through High-street. He 
acted on my suggestion, and made them go down Vic- 
toria-street. 

10436. You say you saw people closing their shops 
and that there was a general panic ? — Yes. 

10437. Business was suspended? — Yes. 

10438. In the retail establishments and in the fac- 
tories ?— Yes. 

10439. To the heavy loss of the operatives and the 
millowners?— To both. 

10440. Do you think that important measures should 
be taken to prevent occurrences of the same kind again ? 
— Unquestionably. 

10441. Do you think the present force sufficient? — 

I do not ; but I am quite satisfied that no force would 
bo sufficient for purposes of a similar nature. Even a 
force of 300 or 400 men would not be sufficient, unless 
matters were better managed. 

10442. Do you think the existence of fire-arms in 
Belfast dangerous and alarming ? — I do. 



10443. Do you think an adequate force walldncr i n 
short beats, relieved every eight hours, would have a 
tendency to check the firing of shots and the discovery 
of arms? — Undoubtedly. ■’ 

10444. You think the men on the day beats now in 
sufficient ? — I think so. 

10445. Then you think that there should be reason- 
ably short beats and that the men should be duly 
relieved ?— I think there should be a reasonable force 
when the state of the town requires it. There should 
also be a regular patrol both night and day. 

10446. You have given a definition of the class of 
man you think should be at the head of the police force 
and I think you a.re right?— I am glad you think so. ’ 
10447. He should be a man of social position and 
education ; he should have an adequate salary, and 
be independent of local and party politics, and be a 
man of energy and decision, who would act on an 
emergency ?— Yes ; I concur in every word of that. 

10448. There is an old adage, “ Like master like 
man ?” — It is a good saying. 

10449. Do you think that such a man as you have 
named would command the confidence of the people of 
Belfast ? —I think he would. 

10450. Do you think he would act independent of 
sectarian principles ?— I think that such a man would 
act under every circumstance for the public welfare. 

10451. Do you think the force selected by such a 
man would command the confidence of the people of 
Belfast ? — I do. 1 

10452. A portion of the police force is set apart for 
night duty alone — are there any Christmas-boxes given 
to them ? — I never gave them any, nor did I ever hear 
of any having been given to them. 

10453. Now, the property of Belfast is entitled to 
protection, and I find that a portion of the force are 
devoted to the night duty alone. How many are there 

on night duty?— About 100. 

10454. Then the effective force for day duty is forty- 
two?— About sixty. The inspectors do street duty. 

10455. So that there appears to be greater protec- 
tion given against burglary than for the peace in the 
streets ? — Undoubtedly. 

10456. Do you think it ought to be so?— I think 
no sane man would doubt it. 

10457. Do you think that the poor people should not 
be guarded as well as the merchants’ warerooms? — I think 
there is as much attention given to the poor districts as 
anywhere else. There is not much in the Pound, but 
the police are there to watch. 

10458. It appears that Id. pays the police tax and 
fire brigade. That is included in the Is. 6 d. and 3s. 
rate? — les. 

10459. That is contributed by the poor as well as 
the rich ?— Yes. 

10460. Could you tell me what objection you have 
to the Dublin metropolitan system being introduced 
into this town, provided the Government supported 
them in the same proportion as in Dublin ?— My first 
objection to that matter is this — I see no necessity what- 
ever for superseding the local Magistrates, as it would 
tend prejudicially to alter the town. There are other 
objections in which, from my ignorance of the force in 
Dublin, I may be mistaken ; but I heard and believe 
that the force in Dublin is too large for the purposes 
required, and that complaints had been preferred against 
them— that the men are not employed for the protection 
of the citizens, and that they were useless from their 
gossiping habits. 

10461. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W here did you 
hear that ? — I heard it repeatedly. 

10462. Sergeant Armstrong Who told you? I had 

conversations with many in Belfast about it. I was 
told by Mr. Hugh Moore, of Capel-street, druggist, a 
well-known citizen of Dublin. 

10463, It was from him that you derived all this 
information ?— Yes ; a good deal of it. 

10464. Supposing there was no alteration in the 
magistracy ?— According to my calculations, I have a 
serious objection in a pecuniary point of view. They 
cost <£89 a man ; here they cost only .£40. 

10465. Do you concur in the opinion of men of the 
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highest position, who regard the preservation of the 
peace of Belfast and the prevention of riots and dis- 
turbances periodically as a matter of primary concern ? 

It is a matter in which every citizen is called upon 

to come forward and endeavour to prevent it, and de- 
mand from the Executive fair assistance. 

10466. Which would you rather have a recurrence 
of the past scenes in Belfast continued or have those 
scenes prevented by having a large force ? — I can have 
no choice in the matter ; but of the two evils I would 
prefer the latter, and get rid of the first ; but it would 
be unjust to Belfast that it should pay the whole cost 
of it. We should have from the Executive what we 
are entitled to ; but I should be inclined to contribute, 
even more than would be just, to prevent a recurrence of 
the riots. 

10467. Is it your opinion that, whether the Execu- 



tive contributes or not, there ought to bean increase of Sevexteexth Day. 

the force ? — It is not. I think the present force and 

the constabulary should, with the aid of special con- December I. 
stables who should be called on, preserve the peace. Alderman William 

10468. I give you this state of things — supposing it Multan, 
were announced to you that no contribution would be 
given by the Consolidated Fund to the Belfast police 
force, what would be your proposition as to how the 
peace of the town should be maintained ? — I could 
hardly imagine such a state of things. I decline to 
answer imaginary questions. 

10469. Supposing you got no help, would you leave 
things as they are ? — As to what I would do under such 
circumstances I have not maturely considered, but by 
to-morrow morning I will be prepared to answer the 
question. I may add that I never experienced before 
such impartiality in any Commissioners. 



EIGHTEENTH DAY. 
Friday, 2nd December, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Patrick Savage, examined by Mr. TIamill. 



Patrick Savage. 



10470. Where do you live in Di vis-street? — At the 
corner of Townsend-street. 

10471. Have you a shop there? — I have. 

10472. Have you the house next to it? — Yes. It 
has been stated that on the 19th of August there were 
a lot of arms in my house. I saw it in the papers. 

10473. You have read the statement? — I did. 

10474. Is it true? — It is not true. 



10475. Had you any arms in the house on that 
night? — I had no arms. 

10476. Bid you know of any being in the house ? — I 
did not know of any being in the house. 

10477. Were there any in the next house? — No. 

10478. Were there any in the back yards of cither 
of the houses ?— No. 

10479. Were there any in the outhouses? — No. 



William Dunville, esq., j.p., examined by Mr. Exham. 



William Dunville, 



10480. Are you a Magistrate ?— I am a Magistrate 
for the counties of Bown and Antrim. 

10481. Have you been long residing in Belfast? — 
All my life. 

10482. Were you a member of the Town Council ? 
— I was for some time. 

10483. You are not in it now? — I am not. 

10484. Were you chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed in 1861 to consider the question on the change 
of the police— the organization of the force? — Yes, I 

10485. And as chairman and a member of the Town 
Council you gave the matter consideration? — Yes, I 
did. 

10486. As member of the council did you state your 
own view to the committee? — I stated my own view, 
and I believe I had the concurrence of the majority of 
the committee. I do not recollect any material differ- 
ence of opinion between them. 

10487. Are you of opinion from your knowledge of 
Belfast and its inhabitants that there has been any and 
what amount of dissatisfaction with the present local 
force? — That just depends upon the point of view in 
which you regard the matter. I think that there lms 
been no dissatisfaction whatever with the local force 
as regards the performance of certain duties, and I 
don’t think that any force could discharge the duties of 
watching more efficiently than our local force. I think 
the number of burglaries and offences of that class 
committed in Belfast is, perhaps, as few as in any 
other place with a similar population. But at the same 
time, I say Jhat the force is inadequate in extent, 
and a very considerable portion of the population are 
of opinion that its composition being almost exclusively 
of one religious denomination is unsatisfactory. I can 
hardly fix the period at which the feeling commenced, 
but should say for. certain that it has existed for fifteen 
or twenty years. 

10488. Have you ever known any charge of parti- 
ality brought against the local police ? — Not only did I 
never know of such a charge brought in my capacity 



as a Magistrate sitting at Petty Sessions, but I havQ CS<1 ” J ’ P ' 
never seen anything in the conduct of the members 
of the force that seemed to give any ground for a charge 
of partiality against them. As a citizen and a Magistrate 
of Belfast for many years, I say that I have never known 
an instance of partiality on the part of the local force. 

10489. You say .that there is a feeling as to the in- 
adequacy of the force? — Yes. 

10490. In 1861 when the report was made you were 
of opinion that the force should be increased ?— I have 
not referred to that report; but I will refer to it now 
and state the substance of it. What was proposed^ 
that the night force should consist of ninety-four men 
one chief constable, eight inspectors, and add to that 
one inspector of cars and two detectives, and two special 
constables and sixty constables for the day force I 
should say with regard to that, that the recommendation 
was made rather with a view of meeting a state of 
things that could not be overcome otherwise, because E 
thought that the best plan was to have a separate force 
for day, and to have a watch force for night. I want 
to explain my view when the matter was brought for- 
ward in the I own Council. In the first instance my view 
was that we might increase the efficiency of the police 
force in Belfast, and at the same time save a considerable 
amount of rating. The plan that occurred to me was 
to get the duty performed by the constabulary, whose 
numbers here, in that case, would have to be largely 
increased. \\ e should have a certain quota of the con- 
stabulary, and I thought arrangements might have 
been made with the Government to supply an extra 
force on our paying one-half of the cost. That view 
was favourably received— at all events there was no 
difficulty raised by the Town Council when I presented 
the matter first. The committee was appointed in con- 
sequence of my having brought the subject before the 
council. A deputation went to Bublin, and had a 
long interview with Sir Thomas Larcomon the subject. 

Sir Thomas did not, in the first instance, seem to think 
there would be any great difficulty in carrying out our 
views. Ultimately, a very formidable difficulty arose, 
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and it was this —the constabulary could not perforin the 
duty of night watching, properly so-called, nor could 
they carry out the duties prescribed by the local acts. 
The original plan was then abandoned in a great 
measure, and that which is referred to in the report was 
substituted. 

10491. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Was the special 
difficulty mentioned in the report? — Yes; I think 
it is mentioned in the report of Colonel Brownrigg’s 
answer. 

10492. I find that at the time you made the report 
you proposed to retain 114 men and officers of the 
present force, and to retain 110 of the constabulary at 
the cost of £1,080. Did you believe at that time that 
a force of 224 men would be sufficient for the borough ? 
— Yes. To the best of my means of judging at the time. 
I suppose I did; but since then we have had great 
changes. 

1049.'!. You say that at that time you entered into 
the question with regard to Belfast being entitled to a 
share of a certain number of constabulary free of ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

10494. But as I understand at that time your view 
was, that if the local police and constabulary made up 
together 224 men, it would be sufficient ?— Yes ; that 
is, bearing in mind that it was rather a substitute for a 
more perfect plan that could not be carried out. 

10495. But the matter fell through ? — Yes. 

10496. Mr. Exham. — We will now come to a more 
recent period, having regard to what occurred lately, and 
to anything that may be likely to occur in future, would 
you say that that force would be now sufficient for the 
protection of life and property in the borough ? I ask you, 
in considering that, to bear in mind that there are mili- 
tary in the town ? —I have already expressed my opinion 
on that subject, by joining the Magistrates in placing a 
recommendation before Sir Thomas Larcom, that the 
number should be increased to 400. I mean a compact 
complete force. I think in that case there would be no 
occasion for constabulary. I think a force of 400 men 
would do all the duties. 

10497. That is, one force of 400 men under an 
efficient chief and a sufficient staff of officers? — Yes. 

10498. Do you think that would be sufficient 
withoutany constabulary 1 — I do ; T think that would be 
quite ample to do all the ordinary duties of watching, 
preserving order in the streets, and to put down any 
rioting or crowd that might arise, ’that is, supposing it 
to be properly organized, and stations established 
through the town at suitable places. The system at 
present is imperfect, nothing could be more so. If an 
arrest is mado in the Lodge-road, the prisoner must be 
conveyed to the police-station, two Englishmiles distant ; 
in the meantime the beat is deserted 
10499. Forming that opinion, you would give all the 
duties which are at present performed by the constabu- 
lary, to be performed by a local force of 400 ? Yes. 

In fact I think that force could perform all duties. 

10500. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The same way 
that the metropolitan force do in Dublin? — Precisely. 

10501. The constabulary do no duty in Dublin? 

So I have ascertained. 

10502. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There is another 
mistake as to the constabulary being in barracks in 
Dublin. The depot in the Phcenix-park has nothing 
to do with the management of Dublin? — No more than 
the camp at the Curragh has. 

10503. Mr. Exham. — I: ou are aware that at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions certain duties have hitherto been 
performed by the constabulary. Would you deduct the 
amount of men necessary for that purpose from the local 
force? — I should greatly prefer, if possible, not to have 
the two forces mixed up ; they would be more efficient 
if there were one force like the metropolitan police, in 
accomplishing their duties. 

10504. You will prefer what one of the witnesses 
called a homogeneous force ? — Exactly. 

10505. Would you suggest that the force should bo 
an armed force, trained to the use of fire-arms, and that 
they should have fire-arms ?— They should be trained 
to fire-arms to a certain extent, but they certainly 
should not carry fire-arms ordinarily; but of course 



if any emergency arose, they should have them to 
resort to. 

10506. Mr. Commissioner Dowse That is, thev 

should have a depot of arms ?— Yes ; or they should be 
in possession of arms, for example, revolvers, so that 
the men should be enabled to defend themselves in cases 
of emergency. 

10507. Would not revolvers interfere with the use 
of their batons?— I should say they should have the 
revolvers for defence solely. It is said the men drilled 
to the use of batons can best deal with and disperse 
formidable mobs. In London they have dispersed very 
formidable mobs by being drilled in the use of their 
batons, and using them simultaneously. 

10508. Mr. Exham Will you suggest that the 

force should carry side-arms ordinarily ? — I must confess 
I would not like to see police carrying arms in the streets. 
But having regard to the tendency which prevails in 
this community to disorder and riot, I believe that the 
guardians of the peace should know how to use arms 
and to have them for their own protection, and to 
maintain the peace of the town. But ordinarily I 
should certainly not like to see them carrying arms. I 
think that the batons would be quite enough. 

10509. Then, as a matter of course, you would re- 
commend increased police-stations, and that a portion of 
the police should live in barracks? — Yes. 

10510. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is, that the 
normal condition of the force should be to live in 
barracks? — Yes, I do decidedly. 

10511. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It would give 
the force more compactness? — Yes. 

10512. Mr. Exham. — And that they should be in 
the hands of an experienced chief, a man of position 
and intelligence? — Yes. 

10513. With whom would you say the appointment 
of the officer should rest?— That I think would depend 
in a great measure on the arrangement that would be 
made in paying the force. 

10514. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Putting the pay- 
ment out of the question, do you think such a man 
would be likely to get the men properly drilled and 
disciplined, so that they would do their duties efficiently, 
and give satisfaction, or rather avoid giving dissatisfac- 
tion in Belfast? — Yes. 

10515. Mr. Exham. — You knew Captain Shawl- 
Yes, I knew him well. 

10516. Do you know whether he was appointed 
after any advertisement? — Yes. 

10517. He was a stranger in Belfast ?— Yes, I believe 
he was. 

10518. That appointment of Captain Shaw, which 
was made by the Corporation of Belfast, gave great 
satisfaction? — I believe it was an excellent appoint- 
ment indeed. 

10519. Taking that into account, and irrespective of 
the questiou by whom the force ought to be appointed, 
with whom would you say the appointment' of head 
of the force should rest?— Before answering that, I will 
explain the mode in which I think the force should be 
paid, because I think that the whole thing turns ou 
that. My view of it with regard to that is, that we 
should take Lord Naas’s Bill as a basis. So far as I cau 
recollect, the proposal that was made by Lord Naas, 
was to this effect, that the police force should consist 
of 250. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Not so; it was only 100, 
and any number beyond that was to be paid for. 
The Corporation report on Lord Naas’s Bill, deals with 
it as if it provided 145 men ; the Bill only provides 
for 100. 3 1 

Mr. Danville. — Sir Thomas Larcom’s view of the 
matter, which he told me the other day when I was 
up with the deputation, was what 1 have stated. I am 
speaking of what Sir Thomas Larcom stated to me of 
the Bill, but I suppose that Lord Naas’s Bill recom- 
mended that the town of Belfast should have 100 
constabulary to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund; 
and that whatever additional force should be required, 
whether 300 or 150, the half of the extra force should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. In that way, 
suppose the force was to consist of 400 men, the 
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town would be called on to pay for 150, and 250 
would be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. In that 
•case I should say decidedly that the appointment of 
the head of the force should rest with the Government 
distinctly. There is not a doubt in my mind that that 
would be fair and reasonable. I think some such 
arrangement as that would be the best thing to be 
done for Belfast, and the cost would not be greater ; 
the 150 men or thereabouts paid for by the rates of the 
town would not cost much more than the police does 
at present, and we should have a homogeneous and 
powerful force without a very material increase of the 
•price. 

10520. Mr. Commissioner Barry.-— Now I under- 
stand what you mean by saying that Lord Naas’s Bill 
provided for 250 men? — That was what I understood 
they were to pay for. 

10521. Mr. Exham . — In making that calculation 
bare you taken into account that the Government 
would save a good deal by not having to send down 
extra forces at certain periods? — I don’t believe that 
the Exchequer would he one penny the poorer, and 
•perhaps a saving would be effected by it. 

10522. Now supposing it was said or thought that 
■there was something exceptional iu Belfast, and that the 
town should pay for the entire force, with whom do you 
think the appointment of the officer should rest ? — Then 
I think that the people who pay should appoint. The 
appointment should rest in that case, decidedly, with the 
Town Council. I have no hesitation about that ; if the 
•town is to pay the whole charge, it is out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that the appointment of the head of the 
force should be handed over to any one else. 

10523. Is it your opinion from what you have known 
of the Town Council of Belfast that they would honestly 
perform their duty, and appoint an efficient officer? — 
That is a question that I cannot answer. I do not 
know who may be the Town Council. 

10524. I should say, judging from the appointment 
•of Captain Shaw, that if the Town Council were called 
on to exercise the right of appointment, they would act 
as wisely and judiciously in the selection as they did 
in Captain Shaw’s case? — I do not think that anything 
•better could be done ; but I cannot at all answer for 
that. 

10525. Do you not know, as a citizen of Belfast, that 
the majority of the gentlemen who were in the council 
at the time of his appointment are in the council still ? 
— I cannot charge my memory. I believe I was not 
in the country at the time. I was abroad at the time, 
and I do not recollect who was in the Town Council 
then. All I can say is, that the gentlemen who acted 
on the committee with me, manifested every disposition 
to inquire fully and fairly into the matters referred to ; 
and personally, I can truly say that I received the 
■utmost courtesy and consideration from my fellow- 
members of the Town Council. 

10526. Suppose it should be considered advisable that 
there should be constabulary, and that there should be 
•300 of a local force to be paid by the town ? — As I said 
before, if the payment is to be made exclusively by the 
town, the appointment should certainly be in the Town 
Council ; but I consider that would be a very imper- 
fect and a very bad arrangement. It would be ex- 
tending a little the present system, which I think defec- 
tive. I think it would be unwise to meddle with a 
system which is imperfect. 

10527. With whom do you say the selection of the 
members of the force should lie ?— As regards the selec- 
tion of the members of the force, supposing it to be con- 
stituted in the way which I have mentioned, we should 
have a first-class man placed at its head, with a salary 
that would command a superior officer, amenable to 
public opinion, so that if he did anything out of the 
way, the fact would soon be known. We have a press 
very vigilant, and if he exercised anything like jobbing 
or partiality they would very soon expose it. I should 
leave the appointment of the men to the head of the 
force ; I would let him enlist the men in whatever way 
he pleased. I think a judicious man at the head of the 
force would endeavour to do that properly, and would 



endeavour to constitute it in proportion to the popula- 
tion, in other words, he would have the force two-tliirds 
Protestant and one-third Catholic. It is a very invi- 
dious thing to speak of questions of the kind ; it is a 
distinction I never act on myself ; but in a community 
like this, so peculiar, it is better frankly to state that 
I believe a force so constituted would be much more 
calculated to command public confidence than consti- 
tuted in any other way. 

10528. Suppose the force was entirely paid by the 
Town Council, would you say that in that case they 
should have a veto or a voice in the selection of the 
constables ; that is, if the head of the force had the 
selection of the constables, would you give the Town 
Council any voice, supposing they had appointed the 
officer ? — 1 do not think in that case they would require 
it, for the officer would be under their control. I do 
not care how the Town Council is constituted, whether 
one party or the other preponderates, or whether they 
are equally balanced, there will always be a certain 
influence, a very natural influence, exercised over the 
lieadofaforce which will make him act properly. Aman 
in that position is like the colonel of a regiment ; at the 
same time the constitution of the force should be so 
arranged as to have regard to the population. But a 
man such as I have described would discharge his duties 
in the very best way, and would take care to have the 
very best force that could be obtained. 

10529. Would you then say that the candidates 
should not be presented for approval to any one ? — Deci- 
dedly. 1 would prefer that they should be appointed by 
the man who would be strictly responsible to the public 
for his acts. 

10530. Are you aware that the members of the pre- 
sent police force, if abolished, are entitled to super- 
annuation ? — Certainly. 

10531. Taking that into account, is it your opinion 
that the present force should be embodied in the new 
force ? — Yes ; I would like to see every man who is 
qualified appointed to the new force, if not too far 
advanced in life, and if he was in other respects com- 
petent. I think it would be an advantage. 

10532. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That would in- 
clude the officers also? — Precisely. I think it would 
be a great advantage to have qualified men who know 
the town. I think the olficers have discharged their 
duty very well indeed. I have seen a great deal of 
them at Petty Sessions. Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green 
have discharged their duties with integrity and ability. 
I do not know so much of Mr. Green as Mr. M'Kittrick, 
and certainly I never saw anything on the part of those 
officers that was not perfectly fair. 

10533. Mr. Exham — Is it your opinion that the 
gentleman at the head of the force should be a .Magis- 
trate ?— I think he should have authority to enable him 
to act in case of a riot in the streets ; but he should 
not sit at Petty Sessions. 

10534. In your opinion would it be wise and advis- 
able, or is it necessary to abolish the local Magis- 
trates, that is, to prevent their sitting at Petty Sessions, 
and co appoint in their place paid Magistrates? — I do 
not think it prudent or desirable to do so. I think 
it quite necessary that there should be two resident 
Magistrates, having regard to the population and the 
duties to be performed. The duties are very onerous ; 
they sit every day, and I have sometimes known them 
to sit from eleven to four or five in the evening ; and 
their reports have to be made out for Government of 
all proceedings; and I.do not think any one Magis- 
trate, however active he may be, is fit to discharge the 
duty. 

10535. Then your suggestion arises from the amount 
of work, and not from any objection to the local Magis- 
trates? — It is very hard for me to speak; but certainly 
I will say, that I never on the bench saw any partiality 
manifested by any local or resident Magistrate. I have 
always seen the Magistrates anxious to do their duty to 
the best of their knowledge and ability. They are 
liable to err as other people are ; but, to the best of my 
knowledge, they have always done their duty faithfully. 

10536. Can you say whether or not it would be 
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. considered an insult by the people of Belfast to remove 
the local Magistrates? — Yes; I certainly do. 

10537. Mr. Commissioner Barbt. — A re yon aware 
that what are called local Magistrates are not removed in 
Dublin, but that they do certain duties, though they do 
not sit in the police courts? — I was not aware of that. 
I never read any of the police reports. 

10538. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — They sign docu- 
ments and papers, but they do no judicial duties? — They 
may sit if they like. 

10539. No ; there is a special act to prevent them ?— I 
take it, if there were two resident Magistrates ordinarily 
discharging the duties, that any local Magistrate coming 
in occasionally would never interfere unless he saw a 
necessity for it; and I think it would he desirable that 
the local Magistrates should be in a position to go on the 
bench. I think the public would have more confidence 
if the whole administration of justice was not handed 
over to gentlemen appointed by the Government, who 
would have no responsibility to the public further than 
all Government officers have. I think it would be better 
to have the presence of the local Magistrates, as they 
have been in the habit of sitting at Petty Sessions. 

10540. Mr. Exham. — Do you see any necessity for 
taking away their jurisdiction, and preventing them 
from attending? — No, I do not. 

10541. Do you think such a step would be satisfac- 
tory ortho reverse? — I never talked much about it; 
but my impression is, that it would not be satisfactory. 

10542. I believe the gentlemen sitting on the bench 
are of all classes of opinion, and of the highest respect- 
ability? — Yes. 

10543. From your knowledge of Belfast for the length 
of time that you have been here, and bearing in mind 
what occurred last August, is it your opinion that there 
is anything connected with Belfast which would make 
it right that Belfast should pay for the whole police 
force? — No, indeed ; but there is a great deal connected 
with Belfast which would make it otherwise. 

10544. If the entire force of 4-00 men were to be p.ut 
on the town of Belfast, and the property of the town was 
taxed to pay it, would it materially interfere with its 
progress and prosperity ?— It would be a very serious 
charge on the property of the town. 

10545. Would it have a material effect on its pros- 
perity ? — It would add £12,000 a year to the town, 
perhaps more. 

10546. Then your answer is, that you think it would 
interfere with its prosperity? — Certainly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ilamill. 

10547. Did you refer to the duties of the Magis- 
trates of the county or in the town of Belfast ? — I refer 
to the Magistrates of Belfast, and the county ; both do 
duty generally. I spoke of their acting i n their general 
capacity. 

105+8. In the town?— Yes, in the town. 

10549. Are you aware that a paid Magistrate has no 
precedence over an unpaid Magistrate who is his senior ? 
— Yes. 

10550. Suppose riots were to occur again, would you 
■consider it right or not right, having stated that you 
wished to see Wo paid Magistrates appointed, that they 
should have superior power to the local Magistrates ? — I 
would not give them power of direction, so far as the 
streets are concerned. I think, in an emergency, such as 
that of last August, if we had a proper person at the head 
of the force he should be the person to put down the riots. 

10551. That is very well, provided the riots arc 
located at one spot? — I would expect him to look to 
the town generally; to know the town generally; 
where tho riots would be likely to break out, and to 
have such a force stationed in every quarter as would 
suppress the riots. 

10552. But suppose a riot broke out in Dnrliam- 
street or the Pound, would yon expect him to he there 
in person at the time? — He might not be at the moment; 
hut I should expect that ho would have a man there 
witli an adequate force to keep the mob in check. 

10553. \\ mild vou give that man magisterial power 
too? — No ; but taking the case of the crowd at the bridge 



over the railway, I believe, as well as I recollect, that 
there were only ten or twelve men to hold in check a 
mob of 4,000 or 5,000. Even if it consisted of 1,000 
men, and the rest boys and women, it was a formidable 
mob. I take it that if such a force bad been in exist- 
ence as I propose, instead of having such a handful of 
men as that, there would have been forty or fifty men 
there. 

10554. Under whose command would you have the 
forty or fifty meu ?— Under the command of an officer ■ 
of course the head of the force would have a number of 
officers under him. 

10555. Would you give that man magisterial au- 
thority? — No. 

10556. So that if it was necessary to use force there 
would be no person to give directions ?— I do not think 
it would be necessary to use force in the extreme sense 
of the word, but at all events the head of the force 
might be there in fifteen or twenty minutes. A few 
minutes would be sufficient to bring him there. There 
might be a mounted orderly at each station. 

10557. Suppose a riot in a distant part of the town 
and that a riot was to arise in another part, he could” 
not be in both places at the same time ? — If there was 
a force of 400 men, it would be divided into proper 
police stations, and there would be a good reserve force if 
there was a proper man at the head of the force, and it 
was properly organized. 

10558. Would you not wish that man to take prece- 
dence over all Magistrates, paid or unpaid, in cases of 
that kind?— Yes, most certainly, and they would be 
very glad to be relieved. We have had a meeting here, 
and seven or eight Magistrates were present, to con- 
sider how riots should be put down, and I believe if 
we had such a chief of an adequate police force, he 
would have made arrangements with much greater 
effect. 

10559. Then, in point of fact, there is no use in the 
Magistrates, either paid or unpaid ?— Not in the streets. 

I am speaking of street duty. I think it better that the 
entire of that duty should be performed by an officer 
in command of a thoroughly efficient police force. 

10560. And if lie wants aid, and he should call for 
the assistance of the paid Magistrates ?— Yes, or of any 
Magistrate. He is to be the supreme head of all, and, 
of course, he is to be armed with a commission of the 
peace for dealing with such cases. 

10561. How many appointments have the Town 
Council made ? — I cannot tell that. 

10062. Have they not made three or four 1— To 
what office ? 

10563. Fortheofiicc that Mr. Shaw filled— the Police 

Superintendent ; have they not made three or four 
appointments to that office ?— I can recollect two, Mr. 
Adam Hill and Captain Shaw. 

10564. Was Mr. Hill’s as good an appointment as 
Captain Shaw’s ? — I should say certainly not. 

10565. How long was Captain Shaw in the position 
of Superintendent ? — Two or three years. 

10566. How long was Mr. Hill in the position of 
Superintendent ? — I cannot tell. He was there for a 
number of years. 

1056/. Was it not known during that time that it 
was not a satisfactory appointment ?— Yes. 

10566. Did the Town Council take any means to 
remedy that state of things? — It certainly was not 
remedied. 

10569. And I believe he was ten or twelve years in 
the office ? — I believe so. The old gentleman was too 
far advanced in life. 

10570. Was lie not beyond the age fixed by the Act 
of Parliament for the Superintendent of Police, even 
when ho was first appointed ?— I cannot tell what the 

10571. It is only from the one appointment of 
Captain Shaw that you come to the conclusion that tlie 
Town Council would make satisfactory appointments? 
— I did not say that they would make satisfactory ap- 
pointments. I only said that if they made such 
appointments as Captain Shaw’s it would be satisfactory. 
10572. Do you not think that bringing Cajitain Shaw 
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here a stranger, was a judicious thing? — I think it 10591. So that in point of fact that would he 150 Eightrksxu 
was judicious to bring Captain Shaw. police paid for by the town ? — Yes. — - 

10573. Do you not think the same rule ought to 10592. .Is not that ten or eleven men less than the De cembe rs. 
apply to common men of the force ?— I think the com- town pays for now? — Yes. William Duimlle* 

mon men of the force are very much brought from a 10593. Is it fair to ask the Government to do that? esq., j.e. 
distance. I believe if the force were constituted on the — I am of opinion that the Government and the rate- 
basis which I have mentioned, it would make very payers will both save by it. There would be a saving 
little difference where they were brought from; the in this way, that there would be no necessity, as there is 
public would have confidence in the force as a fairly at present, for a larger reserve force of constabulary. If 
constituted force. the town had a homogeneous force, then there is the 

10574. What is the cost of the fire brigade ? —I can- moving of these men on various occasions that arise 
not tell. I was a very short time in the Town Council, here annually. 

10575. It was stated here by a gentleman who was 10594. Would it not be asking Government to 
conversant with the fact, that the actual cost of the preserve property, because they are called on to pay 
police force was only £7,000 ; now I want to know 250 men? Are you not calling on them to preserve 
•what was the cost of the fire brigade, in order to deduct private property ? Is that fair ? — Yes ; I think it is 
it from the actual cost of the police ? — I do not know it. perfectly fair. W e have large manufactories, and manu- 
10576. Assuming the cost of 160 mon, including factories are the means of bringing working classes 
officers, would be £6,800 a year, can j'ou tell us exactly together. If there were no manufactories there would 
how much that is in the poundage rate on the value of bo no working classes. I think the preservation of 
the tenements in the borough ; it has been stated that a life should be looked to before the preservation of 
sevenpeuny rate produces £6,900 ? — I cannot even property. 

answer that. You say that that includes all the officers. 10595. And you want Government to contribute to 
One hundred and sixty men, costing £6,800, would be guard houses ou which, if there was no police force, 

£42 a man ; and at the same rate 400 men, with proper you would have to put private watchmen ? — No; I do 
salaries to be given to the officers, would amount to not ask them to do anything of the kind, 
about £17,000, and it would be about £1,000 added to 10596. Take a hundred men from the 150. I sup- 
that. pose there are a hundred men every night for the pre- 

10577. Is not a sevenpenny rate put on small as servation of property. Deduct those 100 men, and what 
well as large tenements ? — I am not sure. A seven- would be left for the town to pay ? — Fifty men would 
penny covers £7,300. be left. 

10578. What is the excess of the sevenpenny rate 10597. Is it fair to put all the rest on the country? 
applied to? — There is paving, lighting, cleansing, and — The way I take it is this,, the constabulary is cousti- 
sewerage. tuted to a certain amouut. I believe a certain portion 

10579. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In fact the of it is allocated to each county. If the matter was 
police rate is a technical word for an improvement rate gone into it would be shown that Belfast would be 
generally? — Yes ; I think it would be better if the entitled to a certain number of them free from charge; 
different rates were better classed. and at present if an extra force is called for we would 

10580. You draw a distinction between what are have to pay one-lialf of the costs. We get a certain 
called day and night men — have not the night men force free — sixty men. 

distinct duties from the day men ? — Yes. 10598. Suppose the Government did not accede to 

10581. Are not the night men entirely to protect the proposed plan, would you have the force increased ? 
property? — They are for the purpose of protecting — Yes; because I think it would be of the greatest 
property and preserving order. importance to maintain the peace of the community at 

10582. Are they, in your opinion, what is called a whatever cost, 
peace force, or a protection force for property ? — They 10599. Even if the town was to pay for it? — Yes. 

are more a protection force for property. 10600. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You would hike 

10583. There are 100 men of that night force, and it if you got it? — Yes. When Government looked into 
there are forty or fifty men to preserve the peace of the calculation they intimated to us that a certain 
the town in the day? — Yes, some of them are fifteen basis should be adopted. I was one of the deputation 
hours on their beats. as to Lord Naas’s Bill, and that explanation was given 

10584. Is not the body for the preservation of the by Sir Thomas Larcom, as I told you. 
peace limited to forty- two men, at £40 a year? — Not 10601. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You were one 

altogether, because the night men, whenever erner- of the parties to the resolution laid before the Govcru- 
gency arises, are called out. . ment. You joined in the resolutions specifying 400 

10585. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— If there are riots men as the force for Belfast? Yes. 

at night do not the night men put them down? — Yes. 10602. Was that number arrived at irrespectively of 

10586. Mr. Ilamill . — Suppose there was no police the question of cost ? — My belief is that it was. We 
at all, and your stores are valuable, would you not, if considered that 400 would be necessary. Perhaps the 
there were no police, put on a watchman to protect calculation was not gone into rigorously, but we dc- 
tbem?— -Yes. termined that it was necessary to have a thoroughly 

10587.. In point of fact, is not the night force the re- adequate force ; and I believe it would be cheaper if 
presentative of individual watchmen? — Of course it is the turbulent portion of the community felt that there 
in lieu of them ; but, after all, in a community like ours was such a force, even if we should pay for it out of 
there must be many combinations to be effected. our own pockets. 

10588. Is not that payment by you a payment which I0G03. Then Ido not understand you to say that 
saves you a very large sum for particular watchmen ? the 400 men were to be adopted only on condition that 
— I think it is. certain terms should be agreed on by the Government 

10589. Do you think it fair to put on the poor as to the payment of it ? — No. 
people of Belfast such an amount of taxation to preserve 10604. Dr. Murney . — With regard to the amalga- 
tbeir property when they have no property to pre- matiou or absorption of the present force into the new 
serve ? — I have already stated, with regard to the pay- force, what is your recollection of the observations made 
ment of the police, that not more than £6,000 a year in the first instance by the Mayor to Sir Thomas Lar- 
should be put on the town. I believe that if proper com in discussing that matter ? — In introducing the 
arrangements were made a force of 400 men would dis- matter I understood the Mayor to recommend that it 
charge both duties, that of watching and preserving the should be done. 

l )l?ace ; 10605. Do you remember what observations were 

10590. As Belfast supports 160 police, you say that made by me ? — The substance of them was that you, 
if the Government was to appoint 400 police, 100 of objected to fetter the discretion of the Commissioner in 
them should be paid for absolutely by the Government, that way. 

and the other 300 should be paid equally by the Gov- 10606. Mr. Exluim . — Do I understand yon to say 
eminent and the town? — Yes. that-the Magistrates in coming to that resolution about 
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. tlio 400 men left out of consideration the fifty-two con- 
stabulary . who are stationed here? — That was my 
view; because I considered that the fifty-two consta- 
bulary have several county duties to perform which 
are not included in the duties performed for the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

10607. We enjoy a special luxury. Do you think 
£12,000 a year too much to pay for it ? — That depends 
upon the nature of the luxury. 

10608. Have we not been calling the town the nor- 
thern Athens ? — I cannot recollect. 

10609. Arid calling our merchants princes, ami com- 
paring ourselves to Venice and other cities sitting on 
the sea ? — There has been a great deal of nonscuse of 
that kind talked. 

10610. You have heard of Toronto ? — Yes. 

10611. And Newfoundland ?— Yes. 

10612. And Liverpool and Glasgow ? — Yes. 

10613. Is hot this the cosmopolitan centre of the 
Orange confederation of the world ? — I am really not 
in a position to answer that. 

10614. Do you think £12,000 a year is too much 
to pay for being a town of such importance ? — As 1 do 
not care to enjoy many of the luxuries which you men- 
tion, I should say not. 

1061.6. Should not Charles Ward enjoy that luxury ? 

• — I do not know that we ought to be called ou to pay 
for any such enjoyment. 

10616. Do we not get up meetings here to hunt the 
Bishop from the chair, and break up meetings to con- 
gratulate the Prince of Wales ; and is £12,000 a year 
too much to pay for that? — It is too much for me 
10617. Is it not a good principle that parties should 
pay for their apathy as well as their activity? — I do 
not know that it is a principle, but I believe it to be 
the fact. 

10618. You know the principle on which the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts are made to pay for malicious 
burnings, in order to stimulate them to more activity 
in preventing them? — Yes. 

10619. Suppose the town, from the activity of one 
portion of its inhabitants and the apathy of another, 
should have to pay double rates for the maintenance of 
a police force, is it right that it should pay them until 
the disease is abated which is engendered within it? — 
The disease may be of very old standing, and that 
might involve many questions which we cannot discuss 
here. 

10620. Supposing every man in the town would do 
his best to put an end to the system which gi ves rise 
to these riots, which have existed for the last fifty years, 
would not a small police force be sufficient? — The pre- 
sent day force is, I think, entirely inadequate even to 
perform day duty and maintain order in the streets. 
In the crowded thoroughfares there are not enough ; 
for instance, in Queen-street, Anne-street, Oornmarfcet, 
and Bridge-street. 

10621. Has not a police force of 160 men been suf- 
ficient to keep the town in order except in party riots ? 
—No, I think not. 

10622. Would not an addition of forty men to the 
160 be sufficient ? — I do not know; perhaps it rai'dit. 

10623. Suppose we prefer to attend to our own busi- 
ness or indulgences, is it fair to ask the Government of 
the country to pay, out of the rates of the inhabitants 
of the three kingdoms, a special contribution to prevent 
us from suffering from the efiects of our own licence or 
selfishness ? — I am not disposed to attribute the riots 
to our own licence and selfishness. The natural ten- 
dency of people is to attend to their own business if 
they can conduct it in peace and quietness. 

10624. But suppose the evil existing in Belfast is 
one with which the citizens cannot deal but with which 
the Imperial Government should deal, do you think it 
fair that they should be called on to pay for a double 
police rate because the Government will not hazard loss 
of office by doing their duty and putting down a system 
which endangers the existence of the empire? — I think 
that the Government ought, out of the public exchequer, 
to pay a portion of the expense of the police force. 



10625. I believe that you and Dr. Denvirwere two of 

the memorialists for the Commission of 1857 ? Yes. 

10626. Was this the memorial? [Mr. Rea read the 
memorial from the Report of the Special Commission 
for 1857, p. 17.] — I believe it was. 

10627. Now, was it in any way the fault of the in- 
habitants of Belfast that the Government of which Lord 
Palmerston was the head, and the Government of which 
Lord Derby was the head, did not take notice of this 
report of the Commissioners ? — I think it is only fair- 
to Lord Derby’s Government to sav they did not over- 
look it, fori understood that the Bill of Lord Naas was 
brought in mainly in consequence of that Commission 
and I regret that the town did not avail itself of that 
measure. 

1062S. But did Lord Naas’s Bill provide for the 
discouragement of the Orange Society? — Not that I 
am aware of. 

10629. And the only measure introduced was a 
measure affecting the Dublin police, and, in some de- 
gree, the police for Belfast? — I believe the question of 
police was a most important one as regards this com- 
munity. 

10630. Do you not believe that if the Government 
would discharge its duty with respect to the Orange 
Society and the Belfast Corporation a considerable 
saving might be effected by the Legislature as regards 
the police force of Belfast, and as regards the police- 
force annually brought into Ulster to prevent outrages? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We don’t consider that 
question within the limits of our inquiry. 

10631. Mr. Rea. — If we pay our fair share, as we 
must, for the support of the 12,000 of the Irish con- 
stabulary, should wo not, as a matter of course, get our 
fair share of that force? — Certainly; I have said so, 
decidedly. 

10632. And don’t you know as a member of the 
Grand .Jury? — I never was on the Grand Jury. 

10633. Do you happen to know, as a cess-payer of the 
county, that a considerable portion of the county cess 
is applied in payment of the constabulary in the county 
of Antrim ? — I really cannot tell the proportion, bull 
presume the county pays its full proportion. 

1 0634. Having regard to population, area, and crinie- 
liere, are we not entitled to more of the constabulary? 
— Unless we get a perfect police force of our own which 
would do away with the necessity of keeping a laree- 
extra force in the town, we should get a larger propor- 
tion of constabulary. 

10635. Are you aware that in consequence of the 
agrarian outrages there. Tipperary gels a considerable 
amount of constabulary ? — I am not aware of the fact, 
but I will presume that it is so. 

10636. Do you not think that the party outrages 
here are quite sufficient to give us a claim ? — Indeed 
I think they entitle us to a considerable portion, more 
than I would like to see. 

10637. Would you not rather have the constabulary 
than the local force as it exists at present as the force- 
for Belfast ? — I consider the present arrangements un- 
satisfactory. There is a want of system. You cannot 
amalgamate two forces and distribute them properly. I 
think the defect is, that there is one set of men for' 
day duty and another set for night duty. 

10638. The same observation applies to the city 
of London police? — I always considered that defective 
in that way. The general police of London is better 
than the city police, for that reason. 

10639. Have you ever found any corporation police 
equal to police governed by a commissioner ? — I have- 
not much experience in the matter, but I think a force 
constituted as I stated in my direct examination, would 
be more satisfactory than the expedients we are obliged 
to resort to to patch up the force, making it a very un- 
manageable force. 

10640. Suppose it were found impossible, within any 
reasonable period, to pass a statute for a force like the 
Dublin force, under a Commissioner, and that you were 
driven to increase the local force to the requisite 
number, would you prefer that number, or the same 
number of constabulary ? — The constabulary are ex- 
ceedingly efficient for certain duties, Lut not for other 
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duties. In the matter of making arrests. I would say, 
under present arrangements, they cannot discharge 
their duties as efficiently as a local force. 

10641. Mr. Commissioner Barky Why? — Because 

they carry their carbines. 

10642. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. O’Donnell ? 
— I read it. I know, in point of fact, that they patrol 
two and two with fire-arms. It was said by Mr. 
O’Donnell that it is at the discretion of the officer 
whether they go with their side-arms or their fire-arms. 
My impression was that it was not within the discre- 
tion of their officers to allow less than two together. 

10643. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Suppose the 
constabulary could turn out with batons. I understood 
Mr. Rea to ask whether you would prefer them to the 
present local force increased ? — Do you mean for the 
suppression of riots or for ordinary purposes ? 

10644. I mean, takiug one year with another, the 
run of seven years, and assuming that the constabulary 
could be modified? — Yes. I would rather have the 
constabulary, provided they could discharge all the 
duties of the local constables, make arrests, preserve 
order in the streets, quell disturbance when it arises, 
watch the town, and carry out the provisions of the 
local Acts ; but we found they could not do it under 
present arrangements. 

10645. Was legislation required to enable them to 
do so? — I think if you refer to Colonel Brownrigg’s 
statement you will say that it is. 

10646. Mr. Rea — Assuming that the law is to be 
altered to the requisite extent, would you not infinitely 
prefer the constabulary to the local force ? — Without 
going into the question of payment at present ? 

10647. Yes ? — I think it would be better, but at the 
same time, bear this in mind, that I do not think it 
would be fair that the ratepayers of the town should 
pay for a large additional constabulary force without 
having their fair proportion of the constabulary. I 
would not violate a principle because there is an ex- 
ceptional state in municipal affairs of Belfast. 

10648. You struggled to alter that exceptional state 
of affairs ? — 1 did something. 

10649. Do you recollect when I first interfered in 
1854 ? — I do not recollect it. 

10650. Have you not been struggling against it 
since 1S42 ?— No, I think not so long. Something was 
done towards it, but it was not well executed. 

10651. Mr. Grimshaw and your father, and a number 
of gentlemen that were in the habit of acting with you 
since you took any part in affairs, struggled against the 
system from 1S42 to 1854 ? — I know we did for alou<>- 
time. ° 

10652. Was there not an immense amount of money 
spent in that struggle and by those parties ? — I suppose 
there was a good deal. 

10653. Mr. Exham. — And since, too? — Yes. 

10654. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Has this ex- 
ceptional state of affairs any connection or bearing on 
the appointment, number, and organization of° the 
police force of Belfast ?— Well, I conceive, as a matter 
of course, that the constitution of the municipal author- 
ities has something to do with it. I have already dis- 
tinctly stated that I never found any partiality mani- 
fested by the police in the discharge of their duty. 

10655. Mr. Rea . — Was, there any objection to the 
local force at the time the commissioner of police and 
the police committee had the appointment of it, that 
you ever heard of? — I never heard of any objection 
during the time the police committee and the police 
commissioner had the appointment. 

10656. Do you recollect whether any citizen at that 
time took the trouble of inquiring whether there were 
Catholics in the force, or whether they were all Catholic 
or all Protestant ? — I never recollect it. 

10657. Did they not take it for granted that being 
appointed by the police commissioner and police com- 
mittee they were all right ? — I never heard any ob- 
jection raised against the constitution of the force, but 
it was a very small force. I believe it was appointed 
without any consideration as to religion. I never heard a 
complaint that they had not the confidence of all parties, 
and I believe that the force was fairly constituted. 



10658. With regard to the force which exists col- Eighteenth 

laterally with this force — the harbour police — and 

which is appointed by a local board, have you ever December 2. 
heard a complaint with regard to that force having a William DunviUe, 
preponderance of one sect or not ?— No. I never heard esq., j.p. 
a complaint with regard to the harbour police. 

10659. Do you know that any citizen politically 
active ever suggested a question with regard to the 
harbour police ? — I am not aware ; I never heard it. 

10660. Has it not been notorious that the Harbour 
Board represents the citizens ? — Yes, I think the 
Harbour Board is fairly constituted. 

10661. Has it not generally represented the citizens 
half and half? — I cannot state exactly the proportions, 
but something like it. There is always a fair approxi- 
mation to it at all events. 

10662. Now, in regard to the way in which the 
Harbour Board is elected, is there not one peculiarity 
with regard to it, in which it differs from any other 
board in the town, that liability to the rates gives a 
franchise whether the rates are paid or not at the time 
of the election ? — I fancy you are right in that. 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — We will not pursue the 
constitution of the Harbour Board further. 

10663. Mr. Rea— Were you here yesterday when 
Alderman Mullau gave evidence to the effect that the 
Town Council elected the ratepayers, and not the rate- 
payers the Town Council ? — I was not. 

10664. Between 1852 and 1854, a period of twelve 
years, one party was exclusively in possession of the 
council ? — Yes. 

10665. Perhaps they were entitled to it? — Yes. 

10666. From 1844, the last contested election at- 
tempted by Mr. Grimshaw and others up to 1854, there 
was not even a struggle on the part of the opposite 
party to get a seat — was there not an entire cessation 
of action from 1844 to 1S54? — There was no attempt 
made for a long time, but I do not exactly recollect the 
date. 

10667. You were on the committee attending the 
registries? — No, I was not. 

10668. Were you not one of the parties who attended 
to the registries? — I took part occasionally as to the 
registries. 

10669. And up to the time you took charge of the 
registries did you not see, from 1844 to 1854, it was 
hopeless and useless to pay any attention to them ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — This is going too far. 

We have allowed you to ask whether particular things 
existed from 1842 to 1854, but we will not go into details. 

Mr. Rea . — Mr. Exhani yesterday asked Alderman 
Mullan a question in reference to the attempt to intro- 
duce Liberal members into the Town Council. That 
was a subject I studiously endeavoured to avoid. How- 
ever, Mr. Exham thought it material to introduce it, 
and I claim the same privilege. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse Mr. Exham asked a 

question as to whether certain appointments in con- 
nexion with police were properly made by the Town 
Council — it is legitimate for you to take the opposite 
course, and to show that they made bad ones; but you 
must confine yourself to that. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will not allow other 
matters to bo gone into. 

10670. Mr. Rea . — From 1S54 to 1857 you took a 
very active part I believe in support of the agitation 
against the Town Council? — I do not know that it 
began as soon as 1854. I think it was about that time 
that Mr. Kennedy’s letters directed attention to a num- 
ber of questions. 

10671. From thattothe withdrawal of the Indemnity 
Bill in 1857 you took an active part? — I took an active 
part for a year or two. 

10672. And from the period you dropped it the lead 
was taken by Mr. Ferguson ? — Yes. 

10673. Who still continues to take it ? — Yes. 

10674. Is not the Town Council almost exclusively 
constituted as it was in 1842? — I cannot tell you at 
present. 

10675. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you take 
active steps to alter the exclusiveness of the Town 
Council ? — I did. 

2 M 
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Eighteenth Day. 10676. Do you think it is exclusive still? — I do not 
„ — T , think it is exclusive to the same extent at all events : 
e cem e r . j s no t absolutely exclusive now. 

William Dunville, 10677. Mr. Rea . — Do you know a single member of 
esq., j.p. the Town Council who holds his seat on the nomination 

of the Liberal party ? — I do not know. Mr. Duffin is a 
member of the Town Council. 

10678. Was he not elected by the Tory party? — 
I cannot tell you ; he was elected I presume in the regu- 
lar way. I do not know who the parties were who 
voted for him. 

10679. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T he council is 
not exclusive to the same extent that it was? — No. 

10680. Mr. Rea — In regard to numbers, to what 
extent has it become different? — There have been efforts 
made on several occasions by the leading members of the 
Conservative party to induce a number of Liberals to go 
into the Town Council. On one occasion when I was 
a member of it for a year there were eight or ten ; but 
that has, in a great measure, discontinued. I must say 
that is not the fault of the Conservatives, for they were 
anxious that a few Liberals should go into the council. 

10681. To whom does the blame attach that the old 
state of things has been restored ? — I fancy to a large 
extent it is to be attributed to the fact that the Liberals 
decline to serve. 

10682. Is it not a fact that on the 25th November, 
1860, a number of Liberals were returned by the Tory 
party, fifteen gentlemen of the Liberal party? — I recol- 
lect there was a number of gentlemen returned. 

10683. The fifteen may be counted twenty, in conse- 
quence of five Liberals being in the Town Council ? 

I really do not recollect. 

1068<1. Do you recollect that the consent of the fif- 
teen to act was obtained after the election and not be- 
fore it? — I believe the consent of some of them was 
obtained after it. 

10685. Had you consented before you were nomi- 
nated? — No. 

10686. You woke one morning and found yourself 
famous? — I found myself great. 

10687. Was not your first act to send in your resig- 
nation ? — When I was not a party to my election, of 
course I did. 

10688. Did you send in your resignation? — I did. 

K1689. There is a fine of £50 for an alderman and 
£15 for a town councillor who refuses to act? — Yes. 

10690. Are you aware that you should pay that 
weekly ?— No ; I am not aware of that. 

10691. Did not the Town Council threaten to fine 
you if you persevered in your resignation ? — I do not 
recollect that. 

10692. And to elect you over and over again until 
you were compelled to serve ?— I never heard of that. 

10693. Did a deputation wait on you after you were 

elected, soliciting you to withdraw your resignation ? 

There was a deputation of a number of respectable 
gentlemen who urged me very much to go into the 
council. 

10694. Was Sir Edward Coey one of them ? — I think 
he was. 

10695. Was Mr. Mullan one of them ? — I do not think 
he was. 

10696. Were any of the gentlemen who were special 
respondents in the Chancery suit on the deputation ?— 

I do not think there was one. 

10697. And you consented to act? — I had been 
all along objecting to the exclusive character of the 
Town Council, and endeavouring to impress on the 
leading men of the Conservative party the" benefit that 
would result to the council if it were so constituted as 
to command the confidence of all classes. And then 
they pressed on me that it would be inconsistent with 
the views which I had been urging to refuse to act, 
when the ratepayers had elected me; audit was in a 
great measure representations of that kind that induced 
me to forego my resignation. 

10698. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — T hey urged you 
to put your principles into practice? — Yes. 

_ 10699. Mr. Rea . — After they had got your consent, 
did they not get the consent of others to serve on the 
ground that you consented? — I do not know. 



10700. But a great number did act? — Yes; a number 
did, including myself. 

10701. How long did you remain in the council? J 

think I ceased to be a member in May, 1863. I bad 
been more than six months absent from the borough 
and was disqualified by that. 

10702. At the time those gentlemen with yourself 
were elected, was there not a large body elected by 
their opponents ? Was there not a large body of Liberal 
municipal and parliamentary electors in the town of 
Belfast ? — I believe there was. 

10703. You recollect that in 1855, in the first contest 
got up under my auspices, the Liberals were strong 
enough to take three wards out of five without any 
compromise with our adversaries ? — I do not recollect 
the. exact fact. 

10704. At several elections before the formation of 
the Belfast Corporation, did not the Liberal party of 
Belfast prove to have a majority of the entire body of 
electors? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that 
question. 

10705. Mr. Rea. — Is this correct : Alderman Mullan 
is reported in the Northern-Whig to have said “ the Town 
Council enjoy the confidence of a large majority of the 
population of the town ? But more the property than 
the population.” Does the Town Council, as at present 
constituted, in your opinion, enjoy the confidence of a 
majority of the population ? — I should say not. 

i0706. Then if any man stated that they enjoy the 

confidence of the population, it would not be true? 

One might reasonably assume that they enjoy the con- 
fidence of a majority of the ratepayers, otherwise they 
would not be there. If the Liberal party do not choose 
to adopt the means open to them to obtain seats in the 
council, it is not the fault of the Conservatives. 

10707. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do I understand 
you to say that the reason why the Liberal party is 
not truly represented in the Town Council is, that the 
ratepayers do not exercise their franchise? — Really I 
can hardly tell, there has been so little done. You can 
hardly judge of a matter of that sort without its being 
tested. I cannot tell, as they did not come forward; 
nor can I say whether the reason was that they were 
too weak on the registry, or whether other matters 
influenced them. 

10708. But the result is that the Town Council is an 
exclusive body ? — In a great measure, it is exclusive. 

I may say that I think it desirable that the ratepaying 
clauses should be abolished. That would place all the 
parties on an equal footing. 

10709. Mr. Rea. — At that time that the arrange- 
ment was made about getting a number of Liberals into 
the Town Council, was any private bill before Parlia- 
ment ? — I do not know that there was. 

10710. At all events it was intended, or in contem- 
plation that a bill should be introduced to settle the 
municipal affairs, and to get rid of what was alleged to 
be an irregular appropriation of the funds ? — That has 
been pending since 1857 or 1858. 

10711. Do yon connect the pendency of that measure 
to get an indemnity with that effort to induce Liberal 
members to go into the Town Council? — I do not, be- 
cause I think the feeling cf the Conservative gentle- 
men who made the effort was the conviction that it 
was an undesirable and unsatisfactory state of things, 
and that it was beneficial to the interest of the com- 
munity, that some such arrangement should be made as 
that which exists in the case of the Harbour Board. 

10712. Mr. Commissioner Barry That it would 

secure confidence more ? — Yes ; and that so far as pos- 
sible the political element should be eliminated, and that 
the attention of parties should be turned to the duties of 
municipal management. 

10713. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — To prevent the 
council being a little parliament? — Yes, a debating 
club. 

10714. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And it was a 
bona fide effort on the part of these gentlemen to make 
the body one of a mixed character ? — Yes. And during 
the time I took part in the proceedings of the council, 

I saw nothing but what was fair and straightforward, 
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and any suggestion that I made met with perfect 
courtesy and attention. 

10715. Do I understand you to say that the Conser- 
vative gentlemen who at that time had influence in 
the council, thought that they would secure public con- 
fidence better by having it a mixed body ? — I am very 
sure they did. I have not the least doubt of it. 

10716. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
it would have been effective? — I think it would ; my 
own opinion is that no municipal body should have a 
political character. It is not the proper sphere for it. 
If we want politics let us go to the hustings for them. 

107 17. You think a man that has to look after lamps 
or the sweeping of the streets will not light the lamp 
or sweep the streets better because he is an ardent 
politician, or sound in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith? — No. 

10718. Mr. Commissioner Barry — A nd you think 
that the effect that followed was unsatisfactory ? — I do. 
I think it is very much to be regretted. Mr. Rea has 
referred to the constitution of the Harbour Board as 
satisfactory ; everybody in the community admits that. 

10719. Mr. Ilea . — And are they not elected in the 
ordinary way? — There have been contests, but I think 
in voting people kept in view that there was a tacit 
understanding that those votes were not to be given to 
a man because he was a Whig or a Tory, but because 
he was the most efficient man. 

10720. With regard to the return of the fifteen Whigs 
by the municipal electors, was there a meeting called 
together?— I do not know anything of it. 

10721. At the time you consented to act, were you 
informed that your election and that of your friend was 
by the ratepayers of Belfast as ratepayers ? — No com- 
munication was made to me on the subject. 

10722. And that the object was to get £200,000 put 
into the rate ? — No such thing was mentioned to me, 
nor was any condition imposed on me. 

10723. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you believe 

that the return of the fifteen men was mala fide ? I do 

not ; but I think it would be better for Belfast if parties 
would not attribute bad motives to those opposed to 
them, and endeavour to find out some good faith. 

10724. Mr. Ilea . — Was it ever proposed that one 
Liberal should be elected forBelfast? — I never heard of it. 

10/25. Did you hear that Mr. Kirk, of Newry, was 
proposed? — No. 

10726. Or Mr. Charters? — No. 

10727. Mr. Charters is closely related to Mr. Kirk ? 
—I do not know. 

10728. Do you not know that the ratepayers were 

likely to lose £200,000 by that proceeding? No. 

10729. You took little part in the affairs of the 
council while you were there ? — Very little. 

10730. Practically you were not a member for more 
than three months ?— I was more than that. I was 
for about a year. 

10731. You went to Dublin Castle several times in 
that year? — Of course I did. 

10732. You had a considerable amount of influence 
with Um Government? — I am not aware that I had. 

10733. You were elected for three years, and con- 
sented to serve ? — Yes. 

10734. I believe you were elected in the usual way ? 

1 believe so. It was a compromise, which it was 
endeavoured to carry out for the peace of the town. 

10735. Did you not send in your resignation two or 
three times before you acquired your right of vacating 
your office by six months’ continuous absence?— I did 
resign ; but I found that my resignation would not be 
accepted, because the council had no power to accept a 
resignation. 

T I believe the Town Council cannot do it ? — 

•t believe so. 

10737. But you did give in your resignation after 
you consented to act ? — I had acted for some time, and 
then found that I really could not give the time and 
a tention which was necessary to the office ; and indeed 
t was m ver Y health at the time. 

10738. In point of fact, did they not tell you if you 
wished them to accept your resignation, you must send 
m £o0 with it?— No. 



10739. And that they had no power to accept it Eighteenth Day. 

unless the penalty was paid ? — They said they had no 

power to accept my resignation. December 2. 

10740. Are you not aware that if you resigned, you WMiamlBunville, 
are subject to an indictment for a misdemeanor, or to a esq., j.p. 
penalty of £50 ?— No. 

10741. Did you send in a written resignation? — 

Yes, and I understood they could not accept it. 

10742. Why ? — Because they had not power to do so. 

10743. Because the £50 penalty was not paid? — I 
heard jt generally stated that I was subject to a penalty 

10744. Did they not intimate to you that they had 
no power to accept your resignation unless you seat in 
the £50 ? — They intimated to me that they had no 
power at all. 

10745. Do you not know that from 1842, they had 
accepted a number of similar resignations without 
payment of any money? — I do not know anything 
about it. 

10746. With regard to your observing partisanship 
in the Town Council or among the Magistrates, mio-lit 
it not have existed without your being able to prove 
any overt act of it ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What is the use of 
asking such a question as that ? Do you believe that 

partisanship exists am eng the local Magistrates ? I 

do not. 

10747. Mr. Rea . — You recollect the time when Mr. 

Bates managed the council, from 1852 to 1854? Ido. 

10748. You never observed any overt act of parti- 
sanship with him ? — No. 

10749. Was it not in consequence of your belief that 
partisanship existed on the part of the Town Council, 
that you spent the money and used the exertions which 
you did? — It was because of the exclusive constitution 
of the body that there was a great feeling in the com- 
munity, and it was with a view to put an end to that 
state of things and to place matters on such a footing 
that all parties entitled to exercise the franchise might 
come forward and do so, and appoint such persons as 
would be most likely to benefit the town. 

10750. Would you have spent your money and made 
the exertions you did if you did not believe them 
capable of prostituting their offices for partisan pur- 
poses ?— 1 believe there was a great deal of partisanship 
up to the time I refer to, in 1855. 

10/51. Will you give the Commissioners any fact 
that would lead them to believe that the same system 
docs not continue at the present moment ; what change 
has taken place in the constitution of the Town Council? 

—I do not hear of any act of the Town Council com- 
plained of as in former times. I do not hear of any 
breach of trust or other matter that I think objec- 
tionable. 

10752. You are particularly conversant with the 
Commissioners’ Report of 1857 ?-- Yes, I remember 
reading it. 

10753. Having regard to that report, and the know- 
ledge of the public of its contents, could there be a 
grosser act of partisanship than after the report that 
the police force was objectionable, on the ground that 
there were only seven Homan Catholics in it, there 
should be only five in it now?— I believe that the 
whole community is to blame if there is any blame in 
it, if they did not give effect to that report of the Com- 
missioners in 1857 ; there were very important sugges- 
tions made in it. I have already stated that if there is a 
new force to be appointed, 1 would think that a proper 
proportion of Roman Catholics should be introduced. 

10754. Is that in the power of the ratepayers? 

They have the power of petitioning Parliament if they 
choose to do it. 

10755. Have you heard or been informed that one- 
half of the police force have been changed since 1857 ? 

— No ; I do not know it. 

10756. Suppose there were vacancies, did not that 
give an opportunity to the Town Council to remedy the 
grievance ? — I suppose it did. 

10757. And if they had been inclined to do so could 

they not have appointed one-half of them Catholics? 

I suppose thev might. 

2 M 2 
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1 07 58. Suppose one- fifth of the police force did vacate 
their office and no attention was paid to the report of the 
Commissioners of 1857, would you not consider the 
Town Council guilty of gross neglect — of glaring par- 
tiality ? — That would depend on the circumstances of 
the case and the kind of men that would offer, and it 
would be the duty of the Town Council to select the 
best men they could find. I do not know who came 
forward to offer themselves. 

10759. And from your knowledge of the population 
of Ulster, do you not think that 1,000 fit men, Catholics, 
could have been obtained? — I think so. 

107 60. Mr. Comm issioner D owse. —Do yon thinkthat 
the police force remaining now as it was in 1857 is a 
proof or not that the Town Council acted as partisans? — 
I do not know what the motives might be that induced 
them to continue the force as it is now constituted — 
they might have good as well as bad motives. All I 
can tell is the fact. 

10761 . You said that up to a certain time you thought 
there were instances of partiality ? — Yes. 

10762. Do you think that at the present time the 
same state of affairs exists? — No; nor do I think it 
possible that, in the state of feeling in the town, it 
should be so, because there is greater vigilance and 
more public opinion ; but it is greatly to be regretted 
that the Town Council is not constituted on a broader 
basis. 

10763. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou think it is 
more exclusive now than is beneficial to the community? 

• — Decidedly, and I think it is to be regretted. 

10764. Mr. liea . — IIow does public opinion act on 
the Town Council ? — Very much the way it does on 
other people. Their proceedings are reported in the 
public papers, and if there is anything wrong it is com- 
mented on, and it becomes the topic of conversation. 
I do not believe that the Town Council are differently 
constituted from other people in that respect, or that 
they arc not amenable to such influences. 

10765. I want one fact to show that the pnblichas any 
influence over the Town Council ?— I have given you a 
fact already ; the fact of fifteen gentlemen having been 
introduced into it. 

10766. And is there a Liberal now there, with the 
exception of Charles Duflin ?— If they chose to go out, 
they did it voluntarily. I do not think they were put 
out. 

10767. Do you not think that no Liberal could be 
put into any ward in Belfast unless the Tories put him 
in ? — I suppose they have the majority. 

10768. Is ita fact that you are a Liberal in politics? 
— Yes, I am. 

10769. Could you be returned for any ward in Bel- 
fast at present ? — I do not know anything about it; but 
I suppose if I came forward as a Liberal and for party 
purposes, from what Mr. Rea says of the state of the 
registry, I would not. 

10770. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— T hen to that ex- 
tent you qualify your answer a while ago, that if Libe- 
rals were not in the Town Council it is in consequence 
of the Liberals not exercising their franchise ?— It is 
partly from that, but chiefly from an indisposition on 
the part of a number of Liberals to go into the Town 
Council. 

10771. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A s a matter of 
fact, have not the Conservative ratepayers a majority ? 

10772. And they do not elect Liberals — they act as 
parties do in other places? — Yes. 

10773. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — S uppose party 
politics are not thrown aside, would the Town Council 
remain as it is ? — I have no personal knowledge of the 
state of the registry. 

10774. Mr. liea .— Do you not know that a system 
has been carried out by which one-third or two-thirds 
of the electors have been disfranchised ?— 1 have already 
stated my opinion that the ratepaying clauses should 
be abolished and that all parties should be put on an 
equal footing, and that all parties rated should have a 
power to vote without being required to pay their 

10775. Do you not think that one-third or two 



thirds of the electors have been disfranchised in conse- 
quence of the taxes not having been collected?— I 
think if the ratepaying clause were abolished it would 
deprive all parties of the power of interfering with the 
franchise. 

10776. The Mayor of Belfast has always been of the 
one party since 1842 ? — Yes, with the exception of Sir 
Edward Coey. 

10777. Do you know any reason why Mr. Grimshaw 
and a variety of gentlemen like him, Deputy-Lieutenants 
of the county, should not be appointed Mayor as well 
as a third-rate grocer living in a fourth-rate street? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D o not answer that. 

10778. Mr. Rea — From what you know of Belfast, do 
you think it possible that the 44,000 Roman Catholics 
in it could possibly remain satisfied with the Town 
Council as it at present exists? — 1 do not believe they 
could. If I was unjustly debarred from a municipal 
right I would feel aggrieved whether 1 was a Protestant 
or a Roman Catholic. I do not think it would matter 
which I was. 

10779. With regard to yourself and other Liberal 
Protestants, do you not know that the animosity which 
prevents you from being elected proceeds from the fact 
that you and your party always resolved to do full 
justice to the Roman Catholics ? — I was always most 
desirous to see justice done. 

Re-examined by Mr. Exham. 

10780. Were those gentlemen who were elected in 
1 860 men of position and character in the town ? 

10781. You talked of the absence of the Liberal 
element in the council at present. I ask you whether 
the absence of the Liberal element has been caused by 
any activity on the part of the Conservative members 
of the council ? — I am not aware of it. 

10782. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — H ave you any 
reason to suppose that it was from any conduct on the 
part of the Conservative ratepayers ? — No, indeed ; nor 
had the Conservative ratepayers raised any difficulty. 

10783. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the state 
of the burgess roll to state whether or not the present 
admittedly exclusive character of the Corporation is 
caused by the burgess roll ? — I have no knowledge of 
the state of the registry, but I presume it must be so. 
I fancy that the parties were nearly balanced. 

10784. You said some time ago that you believed 
the Liberal element did not exist so extensively as it 
was desirable ? — Yes. 

10785. You now qualify your answer to that extent, 
that you are not acquainted with the state of the bur- 
gess roll ? — Yes. 

10786. And that is on the assumption that the same 
party that you have named, leading men in the Conser- 
vative party, who introduced fifteen Liberals into the 
council still continue of the same opinion? — Yes; and I 
have no reason to think otherwise, so far as I know. 

10787. Do you know whether it is so or not? — I have 
no reason to think otherwise, and I should hope so. 

10788. As I understand you, you approve generally 
of the principle of Lord Naas’s Bill of 1858 ? — I approve 
of it on the assumption, as I told you, that I was right 
in what I stated of it. I was wrong in assuming that 
there was a great deal in the Bill that was not in it ; 
but I think I was right in assuming that the practical 
working of the Bill would amount very much to what 
1 said. 

10789. Would you be kind enough to state the gist 
of the Bill ? — The gist of the Bill was this, as I under- 
stand it, Lord Naas proposed to abolish the local police 
in Belfast ; and he proposed the appointment of 100 
constabulary as day constables in Belfast; that force was 
to be stationed in Belfast, and to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund ; and assuming that the fifty men 
stationed here was to be continued, that would be 150 
men free of any charge to the municipality, and if more 
was wanting than 150 men the town was to pay one- 
half of the cost. 

10790. The cost would be — £160 a year to a sub- 
inspector ; £70 to each head-constable ; and £35 2s. 6d. 
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to each constable and sub-constable ? — Yes ; and I 
think that was an average to about £37 a man, and the 
half of that would be about £19. 

10791. You were to pay the half on that scale ? — Yes ; 
exactly. 

10792. And in addition to that there was to be extra 
pay given to the men for performing extraordinary 
duties belonging to the town ? — Just so. 

10793. Ifou approve of the principle of that Bill ? — 
I do. I think it most important indeed, in a matter of 
this sort, to have an established precedent before us ; 
and when the Government of the day, after giving due 
consideration to the report of the Commissioners of 
1857, put that Bill forward, I think we may fairly 
assume that it is a reasonable basis on which we may 
go to establish a re-coustruction of the force. 

10794. You would be satisfied with the adoption of 
that plan, and the substitution of the constabulary ? — 
As regards that I would be inclined to think that the 
existing local force should be used ; when I say the 
substitution of the constabulary, I mean that it should 
be a homogeneous force, not consisting of constabulary 
who might be obliged to rotate as in other places ; but 
men distinctly allocated to the duty in Belfast, and to 
constitute a Belfast force. 

10795. Do you not think there would be some ad- 
vantage in having that force of 400, not so completely 
localized as that some of them might be removed to 
another district, if it should be found necessary ; for 
example, suppose that it was discovered that a man 
was liable to influence, would you not think it desirable 
not to be obliged to dismiss him, but simply to remove 
him to another district, keeping the nucleus of an 
effective force for Belfast? — Perhaps I am hardly com- 
petent to answer that question. I have not considered 
that question fully ; the plan does appear to have some- 
thing to recommend it as you put the question. But I 
think it desirable that the force should be a distinct 
and well defined force, attached to our own muni- 
cipality. 

10796. I find from what occurred in the city of Cork, 
the force of 100 constabulary costs in round numbers 
£6,000 a year? — It can hardly be so much as that. 

10797. That includes some mounted men, which 
perhaps it would be advisable to have ? — Yes ; I think 
it very desirable to have some mounted men here. 

10798. To the fifty men at present located in Bel- 
fast, as the county amount or number, we add 100 
men, and so get at the principle in Lord Naas’s Bill? — 
I should say that that is the right thing to do ; let us 
take 100 men as the basis that we aro to get as our 
share, and then dispense with the fifty county men and 
leave them to discharge county duties that may be re- 
quired. Dispense with those and simply take 100 men 
as our fair proportion, and for the remaining 300 which 
it would be necessary to make up the 400, 1 think that 
the town should pay the one-half ; so that the town 
should pay in the result, the cost of 150 men. In other 
words, we should have a force of 400 men, and that 
the town should pay for 150 of them. 

10799. And should also pay something extra for the 
extra expense of performing extraordinary duties ? — 
Certainly. I think that is perfectly right. 

10800. £40 a man for 150 men would be £6,000 a 
year ; then a £1,000 for extra duty would make £7,000 
a year; and the present force, I understand from Mr. 
Exham, costs about £6,900 ? — That is my view ; but I 
can only give my individual opinion ; it strikes me as 
reasonable. 

10S01. You were one of the Magistrates who took 
part in the investigation of the circumstances connected 
with riots? — Yes. I was not present at the riots ; but 
I sat for five days and heard a great deal of evidence on 
the subject. 

10802. From the evidence collected by the Magis- 
trates at that time, are yon of opinion that the burning 
of the effigy and the mock funeral — having regard to the 
number assembled, and having regard to the quality, 

I may say, of the persons assembled — boys, girls, women, 
or men — were properly described as a boys’ trick ? — 
Certainly not. Mr. M'Kittrick, who is a very intelli- 
gent man, and a dispassionate man, told us distinctly 
that the number he was called on to encounter, with 



liis handful of local police, consisted of about 5,000, of Eighteenth Dat. 
whom at least 1,000 were full-grown men. — 

10803. Do you think the police force should have December 2. 
fire-arms ? — YVhatever police force there is to be for William Dunville, 
Belfast, I think it desirable that they should be trained esq., j.p. 
to the use of arms, and that they should have them for 
an emergency. I do not mean to say that the consta- 
bulary drill would do for the local police ; but I think 
the drill of the constabulary is very important indeed 
and useful ; one has only to look at the body to see how 
much they are improved by the drill, and by having 
the men properly set up. I think it is advantageous 
in every way. 

10804. When you speak of the constabulary you speak 
of the plan which Lord Naas proposed to adopt in sub- 
stitution for the local police force in Belfast ? I believe 
Lord Naas proposed to draw the force from the consta- 
bulary ? — Yes; and I cannot too strongly impress my 
idea that in order to make a force of that kind satis- 
factory and calculated to enjoy the public confidence, 
you should, without doing anything invidious, have re- 
gard to its element in a religious point of view. It is 
a sort of thing that, for my own part, I would never 
dream of applying, but we must deal with things as 
they are. This is a peculiarly constituted community, 
sensitive on that subject; and I believe the community 
would be very much influenced by the consideration, 
that the force was so constituted as to leave no cause 
of complaint on that ground. 

10805. Then you would not object to a sufficient 
constabulary force made to meet the requirements of 
the town duties? — I would not; and, to a reasonable 
extent, I think the general basis should be the pre- 
amble of Lord Naas’s Bill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dinneti. 

10806. You say that you never knew a charge of 
partiality against the local force ? — Yes. 

10807. But you say that you have heard that in 
consequence of their religion there is a feeling of pre- 
judice against them? — I think there is such a feeling 
among a large body of the Catholics of Belfast, and that 
the force does not possess their confidence from its ex- 
clusive complexion. 

10808. And that is in consequence solely of the men 
belonging to the Protestant religion? — We may assume 
that, I think, when there are only five Roman Catho- 
lics out of 160 in the force, principally taken from the 
working classes, and we know that a large proportion of 
Catholics belong to the working classes. 

10809. You took an active interest in politics before 
Mr. Rea entered on the scene? Did you ever hear 
during that time any charge against the local police 
force? — No, I did not. 

10810. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — But there was a 
feeling of dissatisfaction against them ? — I think that 
the exclusive character of the Town Council is imported 
into every thing connected with its proceedings, and 
that the objection to the local police force is not an 
objection to the individual members of it. I stated 
before, and I repeat it, that I never discovered any act 
of partiality in the police force. 

10811. Do you think that when the men are guilt- 
less they should be pnnished because they are Protes- 
tants? — I don’t think they should be punished at all; 
but I think, with the knowledge that we have of the 
state of things that exists in the town, we ought to take 
means to protect the peace and well-being of the town, 
and that would be done by the constitution of a tho- 
roughly good efficient force, sufficiently large to do the 
duties. I have already said that the present system is 
utterly defective. The separation of the night force 
from the day force requiring the men to be on the 
streets for fifteen hours, with the exception of two for 
meals ; 1 consider that a gross defect. 

10812. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — You do not see 
any harm in the men being Protestants? — No. 

10813. Mr. lien. — Is it the fact that every constable 
appointed by the Harbour Commissioners out of twenty- 
six, except one, are Protestants? — I do not know. 

10814. Are you a Commissioner? — No. 

10815. Assuming that to be true, the Harbour Com- 
missioners have fallen into the same error as the Town 
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Eighteenth Day. Council ? — So far as I am concerned individually I 
December 2 never asked the question. 

' 10816. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Is there a Pound 

William Dunville, and a Sandy- row within the jurisdiction of the Coin- 
es, l-> J - p - missioners ? — I am not aware. 

10817. Mr. Diamen . — Are you aware of the consti- 
tution of the metropolitan force ? — There was in the 
time of the report of 18.67 some information with re- 
gard to the metropolitan force, I think. 

10818. Are you aware that in the constitution of 
that force the religious element is exactly the converse 
of what it was in Belfast ? — I am not aware of that. I 
believe there was a complaint of it at one time, and I 
heard since that by some judicious proceeding the 
ground of complaint has been removed. 



10819. Did you hear that there was any dissatisfac- 
tion among the lower orders in Dublin about that ?— I 
have no means of knowing that; but I heard, by some 
judicious proceeding, the complaint was put an end to. 

10820. Do you consider that the constabulary force 
is adequate to civic purposes? — Not as they are at 
present. 

10821. And it would be necessary that a change 
should take place in order to adapt them for civic pur- 
poses. 1 

10822. All the locals who were not incapacitated 
by age should form part of the new force? — Yes. I 
think no doubt it would be an advantage to avail our- 
selves of the services of such of the men who might be 
fitted for the new force. 



Jolm Thomson, 



John Thomson, esq., j.r, appeared to make a further statement. He said 



10823. I wish, if you would allow me, to hand in a 
paper. The day I gave evidence hero I was asked my 
opinion of the best way to put down the riots. I said 
martial law, and the learned sergeant (Mr. Armstrong) 
made some very strong remarks on that proposition, 
which I thought unfair. I should like to put forward 
some document and some statement to uphold my views. 
I vvas not here during the riots, and the information I 
am now going to give I was not aware of when I gave 
my opinion. I understand, from the very best author- 
ity, that the Lieutenant of the county was authorized by 
the Castle in Dublin toputthe town of Belfast under mar- 
tial law. I hold in my hand a document which wassigned 
by sixty- three of the most respectable townsmen, and I 
find the names of a great number of the learned sergeant’s 
clients appended to it. If you allow me to read one sen- 
tence, I shall hand the document in. “ And your memo- 
rialists therefore pray that the town and district may 
forthwith be placed under martial law,and be kept under 
it until the riots have been entirely extinguished.” That 
document is signed by sixty-three of our most respect- 
able townsmen. Among these names I find the names 
of Mr. James M'Loughlin (who, I think, gave evidence 
here), Mr. James Keegan, Mr. Peter Keegan, Mr. James 



Mehan, Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, and Mr. Bernard 
Hughes. That is all 1 have to say. 



10824. Do you still recommend that martial law 
should be proclaimed? — I still say that it would be 
effectual. Garrotting was put down in London by 
whipping, and I think rioting in the town of Belfast 
coulrl be put down by the same means. 

10825. The following letter was afterwards received 
by the Commissioners : — 

“ Low Wood, Belfast, 

“ 7th December, 1864. 



Sms, — On the 2nd ii 
ore you for the secoi 
rd Lieutenant of thii 
itive to put Belfast 
a that the power to 
t refused by " 



liged that you would order „„ 

out of your notes, or insert this correction of it. 

“I have the honour to rema 
“ Your obedient serv. 

“ To the Commissioners appointed 

to inquire into the Belfast Eiots, Belfast.” 



, when I had the honour of appearing 
e, I stated that 1 understood that the 
ity had been empowered by the Ex- 
martial law. I have now to inform 
> was only asked by the Lieu'"—"* 
i in Dublin. I would therefore 



this point be struck 



Mr. It. J, M'Geagh. 



Mr. R. J . M'Geagh appeared to make an explanation. He said : 



10826. I wish to make an explanation, because of 
some observations of Sergeant Armstrong. I think it 
was not dignified of him. I think it due to myself and 
to you, that, having referred in my evidence to the 
number of parties taken into custody by the Dublin 
police at the period referred to, the truth of the fact or 
otherwise should be ascertained. I regret having 
brought it forward before having ascertained the truth 
or otherwise of the statement. I have since examined 
into the matter, and I find that the statement that 
nearly 25 per cent, of the population was taken into 
custody is very nearly correct. 1 have taken the re- 
made out by the Commissioners of Metropolitan 
“ Thom’s Almanac,” which says : — 






J848, . . 56,474 . . 40,254 

8u0, . . 04, 1 1 9 . . 48,056 

1851, . . G3,10G . . 47,664 

1852 > • . 56,424 . . 41,847” 

During the last two years in Belfast, the figures for 
which I can give, the number of persons taken into 
custody by the municipal police, were : — 

“ BELFAST CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 



I applied to Mr. O'Donnell to got the number of con- 
viottom. He has been kind enough to get a copy made 
out, which will bo handed in, m that yon might , seer- 
tain the number of convictions here as well as the 
number of persons taken into custody. From this 
document, gentlemen, you will observe that the arrests 
are not far short of one in four of the population in 
Dublin. It does not follow that every fourth person 
was arrested, because in some cases the same party may 

i ,nt0 custod Y more than once. 

1U627. Mr. Commissioner Barkv.— T hen, as I undcr- 

75 n™ 3 ™’ t C I 8 "" 1 °i a " this is > ‘hat there are 
70,000 criminals ... Dublin ?-From what I have stated 

Tn«9« PP tr r ri lt th ? re . are 25 P er cent - arrests. 

JUo.o. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— T hat is, that 
there are 25 per cent, of the population taken into cus- 
tody ?- 1 hat is what I find verified in reference to the 
period to which I draw attention to. I would observe 
uhat the number of arrests amount to more than 22 per 
cent. 1 take it that the police have control over 30,000 
mhnbitats more then in the city of Dublin proper, 
winch lias add, 000— that makes 280,000— and the per- 
centage of arrests is above 20 per cent, on that suppo- 
sition You will also observe the small numbei of 
arrests ,n Belfast, from which I trust yon will collect 
that the inhabitants are in general well conducted, and 
forec ieief ° ie WG d ° n0t re<iuirc a lar s c constabulary 
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Mr. IF. H. Kisbey, addressing tlie Commissioners, said — 



Eighteenth Day. 



I hold in my hand a document which I appear 
with Mr. M‘Lean to 'present to you. It is signed by 
1,100 inhabitants of Belfast, most of them ratepayers, 
and as the document is very brief it will explain itself. 
It will not occupy more than two minutes. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry asked what the document 
was about ; how did it bear on the inquiry ? 

Mr. Kisbey . — It will explain itself ; and it will take 
less time to read it than to state its nature. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I have no objection to 
your reading it ; but this is not to be taken as a precedent 
that any gentleman has a right to come here and read 
any document because it is signed by 1,100 ratepayers. 



The following is the document referred to : — December 2. 

“TO C. R. BARRY, ESQ., Q.C., AND RICHARD DOWSE, ESQ., Q.C., ^ ' H. Kisbey. 

COMMISSIONERS TO INQUIRE CONCERNING BELFAST RIOTS. 

“ Gentlemen — We, the undersigned ratepayers and inhabitants 
of the borough of Belfast, are anxious that the Commissioners 
authorized to make inquiry under the warrant of the Lords Justices, 
dated 3rd November, 18(54, should be officially iuformed what the 
reasons are that have determined the Protestant ratepayers and 
inhabitants of the town to take no part in the investigation which 
they are now holding. Those reasons are as follow : — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The Commissioners de- 
cline to receive that document. 



The Rev. Isaac Nelson, examined bv Mr. Rea. 



10829. Are you a clergyman? — I am a Presbyterian 
clergyman of a congregation in Belfast for twenty-three 
years. 

10830. I believe that you are the owner of some 
property in Belfast? — Yes; and now, gentlemen, I wish 
to be distinctly understood that I .do not come here for 
the purpose of making a statement with any party 
design, or for any party purpose. I have held no com- 
munication with any of the learned gentlemen who are 
before me ; and although I reside in the town, and have 
been a minister in the town for many years, I have 
never taken the slightest part in the movements of any 
party. I beg to intimate that I consider it to be a duty 
to appear before you ; but at the same time I wish to 
state that I have no prepared answers to any prepared 
questions, and I have not been in communication with 
any of the gentlemen in Court. If the Commis- 
sioners believe that anything known to me can be of 
the slightest value in removing the melancholy state of 
things iu this town, I would be glad to contribute my 
mite. I have seen what I never expected to have seen 
in Belfast. I recollect many years ago that party 
quarrels did occur, and lasted for a time ; but I have 
lived to see men in the outraged name of religion, 
bending themselves towards the ground, and deliberately 
taking aim at their fellow-citizens. There is a spirit of 
bitterness at present infused into the movements of the 
town which argues badly for the future, and I fear 
that, while gentlemen who may have their interests 
in the matter, are pursuing each his own course, they 
may be kindling a fire in the town which may yet 
place our island in flames. If, therefore, my presence 
here can in any way contribute to remove the disturb- 
ances, or prevent them from taking place in future, I 
am at your service. 

10831. How long hare you been a clergyman in 
Belfast? — Twenty-three years. I am twenty-seven 
years in the ministry. 

10832. Always in conjunction with the General As- 
sembly ? — Yes. 

10333. Formerly called the Synod of Ulster? — Yes. 

10834. Where is your property in Belfast situated ? 
— On the Shankill-road. It chiefly consists of houses 
of the value of £20 and under. In one place the highest 
rent of the houses is £18. 

10835. They are occupied hitherto both by Protest- 
ants and Catholics ? — Promiscuously. We never ask the 
religious opinion of the person presenting himself as a 
tenant. 

10836. Do you recollect anything particular relating 
to the late riots which you consider of importance that 
the Commissioners should know, and if so, state what it 
was ?— X had to protect the lives of parties during the 
riots. I may connect what I am now going to say 
with what occurred here on Wednesday. A man, in 
my presence — a man of the name of M‘Crea, presented 
himself as a witness, and, as I understand, complained 
of the authorities for not searching for arms ; that was 
on Thursday, the 20th August, as I understood him to 
say. My residence overlooks the block of houses in 
one of which he resides, and which is called Wilton- 
square and Wilton-place, near the Shankill-road. It 
os within 400 yards of my residence ; and on the 



Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday nights, I 
was kept without being undressed each night in suc- 
cession ; and here is an intimation from one of the men 
living there, that the authorities did not search for 
arms in a house in another part; whilst for the four 
nights during which I was kept out of bed, endeavour- 
ing as far as I could to influence and control the 
thoughtless crowd in my neighbourhood, I could have 
laid my hand at any time upon the place in which their 
arms were deposited. I knew also where their gun- 
powder was ; and I was exceedingly surprised and in- 
dignant to find a man coming here to complain that on 
the 20th of August the authorities did not collect the 
arms, when for these four — or I shall say three— melan- 
choly nights my Protestant neighbours remained up, 
wandering round the houses, playing “The Protestant 
Boys” and “ The Boyne Water,” and using phraseology 
which I hope will in future be foreign to the towns of 
this island. Having taken possession of the highway, 
they maltreated, in spite of all my remonstrances, every 
passer-by who would not use certain language. I am 
speaking of a number of persons with whom I have been 
to a certain extent acquainted for years, and can state 
to be most well conducted and quiet persons. I saw 
that crowd come up to the houses of four poor members 
of the Latin Church. I did not then know myself ex- 
actly their religious denomination. I saw the furniture 
broken to pieces on the floor, and I saw the houses as 
you express it, gutted. I weut up and asked one of 
the poor persons, who was crying, “ Do you know any 
of those who did this ?” — “ Yes, sir. There is the man.” 
I know him, and I saw the fire-arm in his breast pocket. 
The men are all at large after perpetrating these out- 
rages, and I am almost inclined to say to you and the 
country, let them be so, if we can for the future avoid 
such things as have occurred, bringing disgrace not 
merely on the name of Protestant, but on the name of 
Christian. 

10837. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Had this man, 
M'Crea, anything to do with what you are saying ? — I 
hold as responsible for these three or four nights’ me- 
lancholy proceedings all who heard of and did not 
oppose them. I dissent from the judgment of the 
Chairman of this county when he says, “ The doers of 
these things are amongst you, but not of you.” I say 
the disgrace rests upon the head of this community, and 
on every citizen ; and I will say more, that every pro- 
fessing Christian that did not stand up to repress such 
scenes shares in the disgrace. The mobs in my neigh- 
bourhood not only hunted poor Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours out of their houses, but I had to go and beseech 
them to grant so many hours to these poor people to 
take their furniture out of the places. I had also to go 
and get horses and carts to remove the furniture, and I 
had a great deal to do to repress the violence of the 
mob. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We are quite aware 
that scenes of the most lamentable character took place, 
and that outrages of the most flagitious character — a 
disgrace to any Christian man — were committed ; but 
we are not investigating those circumstances, save so 
far as they bear on the question of the means then 
adopted by the authorities for the preservation of the 
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hDay. peace, and more particularly tie means to be adopted 
’ g ’ n the future for the preservation of the peace. 

10838. Mr. ltea. — I heard you had sent to the Magis- 
aac trates and pointed out where arms were concealed. Is 
there anything in that rumour ? — I must apply to the 
Commissioners. There are many things that I could 
here state, which I do not believe, as a man and a min- 
ister, I would be doing good by stating. If I can help, 
or in any way to prevent such things in future, I am 
anxious to do it. 

10839. I must press you to say whether you know 
anything in reference to neglect by the Magistrates to 
execute their duty, and for that purpose I must ask you 
whether you gave any Magistrate notice of any place 
where fire-arms were deposited? — I did not want to 
assume an air of mystery about what might not be of 
much importance. The Magistrates were busy in other 
places, and when these four little houses were wrecked 
Mr. Lyons came up with a troop of dragoons, and 
stopped opposite to them. I went up to him, and said, 
“ Mr. Lyons, we are here under mob rule, and it is 
really too bad.” The exact locality in which I reside 
is outside the lighted and watched district, and I do 
not make a complaint against the local police. Mr. 
Lyons said, “I can do nothing in regard to the mob 
at this moment.” I told him that the people were 
hunted from their houses, and had to sleep under a 
hedge. I asked him to send some protection for them, 
lie said he would, and I was somewhat indignant when 
they did not come. I offered my house as an asylum 
to the poor helpless people, and protected them at the 
risk of my own life. 

10840. How many had you in your house?— I be- 
lieve sixteen persons slept in the house that night. 

10841. Did yon give information to the Magistrates 
about arms being in the porter’s lodge of Mr. Walking- 
ton ? If you proceed to stick me to personal matters, 
I must beg of the Commissioners to protect me. I will 
do nothing to implicate any person. 

10842. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— We shall protect 
you as much as we can. Did yon give information to 
Mr. Lyons about arms being in any particular house?— 
No. 

10843. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you give any 
information to any other Magistrate?— I saw no other 
Magistrate. 

10844. Or to any police constable ? — I don’t wish to 
answer that question. I will endeavour to tell the 
truth; but I question whether it is my duty to enter 
into these past occurrences, particularly as you have 
already intimated that your action is not retrospective ■ 
and they want me to implicate individuals. It should 
ue enough for mo to say that I felt hurt and somewhat 
indignant when I was able to pick up minie rifle bullets 
oi very fair manufacture here and there, scattered from 
time to time on my premises, and I was anxious that 
this should bo put an end to. If I were to tell you, and 
wanted to work on the feelings of others, I could have 
sat down and wept when a poor little girl came with a 
pet canary bird in a cage, when the poor people had 
been driven from their houses, the children in one direc- 
tion and the father and mother in another. I had to 
protect a family in whose house there was a dyin»- per- 
son and I believe that death had actually taken V^cc 
in the house when they were obliged to vacate. I 
regret that there was no interference on the part of 
the authorities, so called, I presume, quasi iucas a non 



the authorities, so called, I presume, quasi incus a non 
lucendo. 

10845. That is, they are authorities because they 
a ioo?, aU ,t-h° rll ^ ? - 1 would rather keep to the Latin. 

10S4G. You may tell us if you like what complaint 
y 0 " 1 ™ 1° the authorities ? — I do not like to do so. 

1084 < . Mr Rea — But you have a duty to perform? 
lave , and I am discharging it as conscientiously as 
1 can. I do not appear here for the purpose of impli- 
cating any individual. I want to raise my voice if 1 
can in dclenco of the principles of Christianity. I will 
state facts to you. After having protected these poor 
people, the next evening, between three and four o’clock, 
-wo persons came up running as if they were pursued 
by a crowd. The mob divided itself into two portions, 



at the head of one was a man who had a hatchet over 
Ins shoulder. The other was led by a man who had in 
his hand a pole, to which was affixed a bayonet. My 
brother and I interfered, and we succeeded in getting 
the mobs to turn away, and to save the two persons** 
I felt at the moment of that transaction that the parties 
in power had not sufficiently attendod to us. However 
these gentlemen may be able to explain, and it is not 
for me to say more. 

10848. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— W ere there any 
police in the neighbourhood ?— Not at that time. * 

10849. Did you apply for police ? — I sent a gentle- 
man who is since deceased, and I believe he applied. 

10850. To what Magistrate ?— To Mr. Grimshaw 
who happened to be at the Ulster Bank. Mr. Grim- 
shaw afterwards vvrote a note to Mr. Inspector Williams. 
Mr. Williams said that it would be immediately 
attended to ; and I think that he said to Mr. Grimshaw 
after, that he had sent police in that direction, but they 
did not appear. My desire was that they should have 
communicated with me. I spoke to a constable of the 
name of Anderson, and gave him my opinion as to 
what ought to be done. Subsequently Sergeant Tully 

and I am glad to take this public opportunity to 
thank him — not only entered into my position, but did 
every thing he could to help me over the difficulty. 

10851. Mr. Rea. — I ask you whether Mr. Lyons 
went to make the search. Tell me anything that hap- 
pened within your knowledge with regard to Mr. Lyons 

getting notice of the concealment of fire-arms ? I think 

I have_already said that I did not tell Mr. Lyons. 

10852. Did you send to any one for protection ? Mr. 

Lyons said he sent protection at nine o’clock, but it 
did not come. 

10853. Where were the bullets cast ?— I could not 
tell, but they did credit to the workman. They were 
conical bullets. 

10854. Was any information given in regard to 
rifle bullets being cast in anyplace in your locality ? 

I have already said that in what I answer I shall 
endeavour to state facts, but I do not wish to state 
all that I know as to the names of parties, I will tell 
you further what occurred. Five men, whose names I 
know, and with whose persons I am familiar, travelled 
about from house to house exacting what I called at the 
time black mail. They wcut into a house of a tenant 
of my own, and, after laying down their pistols, de- 
manded that money should be given to them. 

10855. For what purpose?— They said for the pur- 
pose of protecting us. They said— “ Give us fire-arms 
and wo will protect you.” I know the names of the 
five, and they are at large, although that may deserve 
penal servitude. I say that without moving in the 
slightest way in that direction ; but I intimated that 
those men ought to be dealt with by the association to 
which they belong, or at least to which three of them 
belong. 

10856. What association ? — Well, they said they 
were Orangemen. I spoke to Mr. Crossley, who is a 
a minister and my neighbour, and I told him that he 
ought to do something. I said— “ If you or that asso- 
ciation patronize such a movement I will consider it my 
duty to bring it before the public. I will appear 
before your tribunal.” And I said— “Let us punish 
those men. He promised to do so, but it has not been 
done yet. 

10857. You offered to go before the lodge in order 
to have those men punished ? — Yes. 

10S5S. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Did you or did 
you not inform any of the authorities that arms were 
in any houses, or used improperly out of any houses, or 
did you give any information that ought to have led 
them to make a search ?— My answer simply is, that I 
had no personal intercourse with any Magistrate except 
with Mr. Lyons on the occasion of the wrecking of the 
four small houses. I did make a statement to Mr. 
Anderson, whom I called iuto my gate ; and if you 
choose you may ask Sergeant Tully what I did on that 

1 0859. Mr. Rea. — Does not Mr. Walkington live near 
you ? — He docs. 
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10860. Do you know whether he is secretary to the 
Rifle Club ? — I do not know it. 

10861. Did you receive information that rifle bullets 
were being cast in any premises in your locality? — I did. 

10862. Did you send information that a number of 
bullets were cast on Mr. Walkington’s premises ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barky, — T he names of individuals 
should not be introduced in this way. 

Mr. Rea . — I am not saying the bullets were cast by 
Mr. Walkington, but on his premises. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — This Court must not be 
made the means of making charges against individuals. 

Mr. Nelson. — Well, I decline to answer the question. 
It would not be fair for me to make statements in the 
absence of individuals. I have stated already that I 
regret the want of energy upon the part of the author- 
ities. 

10863. Mr. Rea . — Did you, either yourself or through 
any messenger, communicate to the authorities that 
bullets were being cast in any locality which you speci- 
fied? — I intimated to those two sergeants that they 
ought immediately to send to me or into the locality the 
person who was authorized legally to collect arms. I 
did not choose exactly to be minute with sub-oflicials. 

10864. Did you receive information from any party 
that rifle bullets were being cast in any place you men- 
tioned ? — I did myself receive information to that effect. 



10865. Was it that induced you to communicate Eighteenth Day. 
with the police constables? — Clearly. 

Mr. Cassidy said that he happened to be a personal Dec embe r 2. 
friend and a neighbour of Mr. Walkington, and that The Rev. Isaac 
Mr. Walkington resided at Sydenham, outside the muni- Nelson, 
cipal boundary. 

10866. Mr. Rea . — Is that the Mr. Walkington you 
mean ? — I did not introduce the name of Mr. Walkington. 

The one is the father, the other the sou. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There is no imputation 
on the gentleman. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

10867. Was it in the night or in the day that the 
people were put out of their houses and their furniture 
broken? — It was in the daytime. I heard a man 
named M'Crea give evidence here, and I observed that 
mau at one time, three or four days previously, in the 
crowd speaking with the crowd there. Gentlemen, you 
may well imagine that as a Presbyterian minister I 
know the people were neighbours, and I saw M'Crea 
there, and I three times addressed the crowd and be- 
sought them to avoid such courses ; and I saw that man 
standing in the street at the time. 

10868. Was he one of the men who came to the 
houses to demand money ? — He was not. 



NINETEENTH DAY. 
Saturday, 3rd December, 1864. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Charles Lanyon, esq., examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



10869. You area Magistrate of the county of Antrim? 

10870. You filled the office of Mayor of Belfast ? — 1 
did. 

10S71. Are vou at present in the Town Council ? — 
lam. 

10872. Did you take part with the other Magistrates 
in endeavouring to suppress the riots of last August ? — 
I did. I was engaged day and nightforeight or nine days. 

10873. Were you present at the meeting of the 
Magistrates on the 1st of September? — I was. That 
was after the riots. 

10S74. You heard the report read giving a narrative 
of the occurrences ? — I did. I was a member of the 
committee, but did not act on it. At the first meeting 
of the Magistrates I was named on the committee, but 
I did not act on it. 

10875. Did you agree to the resolution that the 
municipal force should be increased to 400 men ? — I 
concurred in that resolution, but it docs not state the 
ground on which the majority of the Magistrates there 
agreed to it, and that was the understanding that one- 
half of the expense should be defrayed by the Govern- 
ment. 

10876. You agreed to the number subject to the 
question of expense ? — That resolution was drawn up 
at a period of great excitement and anxiety, and I now 
think that less would do. 

10877. How much less? — I should say that if there 
were 300 of a local force and 100 constabulary it 
would be quite sufficient. 

10878. Do the 100 include the constabulary in 
town ? — It includes the fifty-two constabulary stationed 
here at present. 

10879. You speak of 400 in all? — Yes. 

10880. Would you give the preference to a force of 
400 men in one body and of a homogeneous character, 
all local men or all constabulary — would you prefer 
that to a mixed force ? — I think it would be desirable, 
but you might have the advantage of a homogeneous 
force by having one man, a Magistrate, who would 
have the command both of the constabulary and of the 
local force. That would, to a certain extent, give it the 
character of a homogeneous force. 

10881. Do you think that it would be an advantage 



to have a portion of the police force in Belfast trained 
to the use of arms? — Certainly. 

108S2. That would be advisable, you think ? — -I do. 
But when I speak of arms I do not mean that muskets 
would be advisable. Muskets are so cumbersome that 
there is great difficulty in acting with sufficient prompti- 
tude with them. 

10883. I was assuming that there should be men 
with batons, supported by men with fire-arms? — I have 
always thought that there ought to be a sufficient 
number of men with batons. Fire-arms are too cum- 
bersome to allow of the men moving with sufficient 
rapidity. 

10884. The two things are distinct and both equally 
useful? — Precisely ; and that is one reason why I think 
that we should have 100 constabulary. I think 300 police 
and 100 constabulary would be effective and an efficient 
mode of putting down riots. Some of the 300 should 
be armed with revolvers, which are less cumbersome. 

10885. Even if there were baton men? — Some por- 
tion of them certainly. 

108S6. Were you one of the corporation of Belfast 
at the time they considered Lord Naas’s Bill in 1858 ? 
— I was not in the corporation at the time. 

10887. The principle of that Bill was the substitu- 
tion of the constabulary for the local force here and in 
Dublin ?— Yes. 

10888. Suppose the constabulary was so organized 
as to do civic duties, would you approve of them for 
Belfast? — I do not think night watching should be 
done by them ; it should be done by the local force. 

108S9. Can you give any reason for that ? — I was 
one of the deputation which waited on Sir Thomas 
Larcom about the change that was to take place, and 
we found out, on communication with him, that the 
duties of the constabulary were not compatible with 
the duty of night watching. 

10890. Suppose the organization and arrangements 
of the constabulary were so modified as to enable the 
men to perform that duty, would you approve of them 
for the purpose ? — I do not then see any difference. 

10891. Suppose they were modified so as to perform 
those duties, do you think that the fact of their being 
trained to arms would not be an advantage ? — I do not 
see the advantage of training to arms for night watching. 

2 N 
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10892. But do you not see the advantage of it for 
an exigency such as that of last August ? — Decidedly. 

10893. You are of opinion that it is requisite to have 
the apprehension of such occurrences removed by having 
a proper police ? — Yes. 

10894. Do yon think there is any danger of a recur- 
rence of such riots ? — There is no doubt that there is 
danger of the recurrence of them, although my own im- 
pression is, that the last riots were of such a nature as to 
be very likely to prevent such serious occurrences again. 

10895. Do you mean altogether to cure them ? — I 
think they will have a great effect that way. 

10896. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — P eople are alive 
to a necessity of being vigilant for the future? — Yes, 
perhaps so. 

10897. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Youare of opinion 
that the police should be commanded by a chief with 
magisterial power, so as to be able to act "Without the 
intervention of any other Magistrate ? — Certainly. I 
think that would be desirable. 

10898. Have you formed any opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of the introduction of divisional Magistrates 
such as there is in Dublin, and to have-the Petty Sessions 
functions discharged by them ? — Do you mean it so as 
to displace our Magistrates ? 

10899. Do you know that in Dublin the local Magis- 
trates do not perform duties at Petty Sessions, theyare 
discharged by paid Magistrates ? — We have one resi- 
dent Magistrate here, and I should not like to sec the 
duties exclusively in the hands of two stipendiary 
Magistrates. I should be sorry to see the Magistrates 
displaced, because I do not think there is any justifica- 
tion for such a thing by any act of partiality or any other 
act. There is no justification for such a thing. 

10900. Have you considered the question apart from 
any partiality ? — I have not; but from the knowledge 
I have I do not think it desirable to put the judicial busi- 
ness exclusively into the hands of divisional Magistrates. 

10901. Are you aware that it is so in Dublin, and 
that there are Magistrates in the commission of the 
peace there though they do not perform duties of Petty 
Sessions ? — I know nothing of the system in Dublin, 
except that the business is done by paid Magistrates. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

10902. You think it would he desirable to appoint 
gentlemen with good salaries here? — I think there is 
no occasion for them. 

10903. Do you think that the inhabitants of Belfast 
would feel insulted if the local Magistrates were no 
longer to sit at Petty Sessions? — I think it would be 
most undesirable to supersede the local Magistrates. 
10904. You filled the office of Mayor? — Yes. 

10905. You have lived in Belfast for many years? — 

10906. And during that time you have mixed with 
all classes of society, and have heard their opinions ? — I 
have. 

10907. In your opinion is there a feeling against the 
local Magistrates for acting partially or for not properly 
discharging their duties? — l think not, certainly; and 
I have mixed a great deal with all classes in my posi- 
tion as a surveyor, and I have had control in that 
capacity over large bodies of the people. I never 
heard any. dissatisfaction with reference to the acts of 
the Magistrates. 

10908. Yonr opinion is, that the riots assumed the 
head that they did on the late occasion from want of a 
chief? — I think so ; that is; one man who would have 
control over everything and having magisterial power. 

10909. If there had been such a person, do you 
think with so small a force the riots would have been 
put an end to? — I think so, with the force in the town 
at the commencement, supplemented by 150 men. 

10910. Do you think that with 150 men that were 
got in on Wednesday, and with the local force and with 
fifty constabulary that were already in town, if there 
had been an efficient mau in command of them, the 
riots could have been put an end to ?— I think if there 
had been in the commencement such a head as I speak 
of the riots might have been stopped. 

10911. I presume that in the calculation that you 



have made, you have taken into account the fact that 
there is a dep6t battalion of infantry and cavalry in 
Belfast ? — I must say that in regard to the infantry 
aud cavalry generally, they are of use only where there 
is very great rioting indeed ; and that they are not of 
much use unless by being placed in different localities 
to separate the mobs. 

10912. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think it 
dangerous to rely on them for ordinary police purposes? 
— They are very useful when the riots come to such a 
head as they did on the last occasion ; but they are not 
on ordinary occasions and in ordinary rioting. I think it 
is necessary to explain, with regard to these riots, that 
they are not riots in the usual acceptation of the term 
that is, a large body of men opposing themselves to power 
and authority. There is nothing of that kind in the riots 
here. They are separated into small factions or bodies 
over different parts of the town at the same time. I am 
quite satisfied that the general impression outside of 
Belfast, as to the riots here, is quite erroneous. We 
never had an opportunity of opposing a body of men 
with the military or constabulary. The moment they 
would appear the mobs would disappear. Just, as when 
you would approach a rabbit-warren, every rabbit runs 
into its hole before you can come up to him ; just in 
the same way when you get up to where those mobs 
gather, you cannot find a single soul to arrest. But the 
moment you are called oft' to another locality they come 
out of the lanes and houses, and amuse themsel ves throw- 
ing stones ; and, as theydid ou thelate occasion, by firing 
shots at each other. But it is incorrect to apply the 
term riot to the disturbances here. I want to put that 
on record, because I think that the matter is not under- 
stood outside of Belfast ; and that the authorities have 
been much blamed unjustly. 

10913. You have not found them to attack the 
authorities? — I have never known them to attack the 
authorities. 

1 0914. That is as a general rule ? — Y es ; the moment 
the military or constabulary approach they retire, and 
sometimes throw back some of the stones which they 
may have in their hands, and give them a volley. But 
as to there being any opposition to the authorities, there 
is no such thing at all. 

10915. Mr. Exliam . — Then you think a local police 
would be the most satisfactory force? — Certainly. 

10916. Mr. Commissioner Barry Does it diminish 

your confidence in the local force that we do not find 
that more of the ringleaders were arrested by them ? — 

I never could get near them. 

10917. Does it shake your confidence in the local 
force that the ringleaders are not brought to justice? 
— I am satisfied that if there had been an opportunity of 
detecting them they would have done so ; and whenever 
there was an opportunity of getting into any of the mobs, 

I am sure they did so ; but it was only when the au- 
thorities or the police were removed that the disturb- 
ances began, and the faction fights. 

10918. No local force could remove that difficulty? 
— No force could remedy that difficulty. 

10919. Mr. Exham — Unless an efficient chief over 
the force might be able to station men in positions where 
disturbances would be likely to take place ? — Certainly. 
And I think in quelling the riots a great deal depends 
on a knowledge of the localities, and disturbed districts, 
so as to be able to locate men in such a way that the 
mobs never could meet. I can speak of that from ex- 
perience, for while I was Mayor, there was a great riot 
in Belfast, and it was not until I got authority from Sir 
Thomas Larcom to divide the constabulary into small 
bodies that I could quell the riots ; but the moment 
that I got that authority the police were placed in small 
bodies of ten and six men in differentplaces,and the riots 
subsided immediately. I think it is quite necessary to 
have a chief to command aud control the local force, 
who is acquainted with the localities, because he knows 
how the men should be stationed ; but I do not wish to 
cast any reflection over the men who have the control 
of the local police, no men could perform, situated as 
they are, their duties more efficiently. 

10920. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Iu what year 

were you Mayor? — In 1861, 1 think it was. It was at 
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the time of the great meeting at the Botanic Gardens, 
after which there was great rioting. 

10921. Mr. Exliam . — You know Belfast well ? — I do. 
I have resided in it for more than twenty years. 

10922. Is it your experience that such arrangements 
could be made ? — I think so. 

10923. It has been stated that the origin of the riots 
is boys and girls collecting together, and that grown 
men do not join in them until they assume a more 
serious aspect. Is that your opinion from your own 
experience of Belfast ? — Quite so. 

10924. Were you on duty on the day of M'Connell’s 
funeral ? — I was not on duty. No Magistrate was on 
duty except the stipendiary Magistrate. 

10925. Were you at the meeting of the Magistrates 
on that day ? — I was. 

10926. Were you present when the duties were 
placed in the hands of the stipendiary Magistrate ? — I 
was. It was stated at the time, and suggested that the 
whole responsibility connected with the funerals should 
be thrown on the stipendiary Magistrates. It was con- 
sidered that that was the best arrangement, because the 
time of the Magistrates was occupied in making ar- 
rangements for the evening, and allocating the force 
for the purpose. It was thought better that the stipen- 
diary Magistrates should have charge of the funerals. 

10927. You and the other Magistrates were making 
arrangements for that evening? — We were. I was at 
the funeral, but I was not in charge of it. 

10928. How did you happen to be at the funeral, 
and what did you see at it ? — I was at the tail of the 
procession when I heard the firing in Donegall-plaee. 

10929. Up to that had the funeral passed you? — It 
had. 

10930. The entire funeral ? — It had. 

10931. Have you seen large funerals from time to 
time in Belfast ? — I have. 

10932. Was that larger than the ordinary funerals, or 
have you seen any as large ? — That, I should say, is the 
largest that I had ever seen in Belfast. 

10933. Did the persons conduct themselves peaceably 
and quietly at it ? — Perfectly so. 

10934. Was there any appearance of fire-arms or 
flags ? — There were no emblems, and I could not see 
any fire-arms. 

10935. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — B ut you heard 
them ? — I did, in Donegall- place. I did not see how the 
funeral got into Donegall-place. When I heard the 
firing in Donegall-place there was a company of infantry 
there where I was standing, and I asked the officer 
in command of it what Magistrate had placed him 
there, he told me that no Magistrate had placed him 
there; I then told him that I was a Magistrate and told 
him to follow me ; I went as fast as I could down into 
Castle-street ; my idea was to intercept the two parties, 
and to throw the military between them before they 
got to Castle-place ; when I got into Castle-street I 
arrested a mau who fired at the funeral. 

10936. Where did you arrest him ? — In a house in 
Castle-street ; one of the special constables came np to 
me and said, “ There is the man that fired the shot,” and 
I rushed on him and arrested him. 

10937. That is the man that Captain Bamsbottom 
spoke of ? — Yes; Daly, I think, was the special con- 
stable who told me that the man was in the house. 

10938. Did you succeed in throwing the party of 
military that you had between the two parties ? — No ; 
the mob had got out of Castle-place when I got into it, 
and I threw the military across the street. The man 
who fired the shot rushed into a house in consequence 
of the military coming down. 

10939. Did you see any Magistrate with the funeral ? 
—Captain Verner had been walking with me prior to 
that ; but he was not with me at the time of the cir- 
cumstance that I have mentioned. 

10940. Mr. Exham. — From your experience in Bel- 
fast, what is your opinion of the local police force in the 
borough ? — I think the duties are very efficiently per- 
formed, for I suppose there is no town in the kingdom 
where the duties are better done by the local police 
than they are here ; very few burglaries or robberies 
have taken place, and that is a sufficient justification 



for what I have said ; there have been also very few Nineteenth Day. 
outrages against the person. 

10941. Then, as I understand you, from your know- e cembe r 3. 
ledge of the local police, your opinion is favourable to Charles Lanyon, 
that force ? — Certainly, it is a very efficient force. esq. 

10942. Were you ever a member of the police com- 
mittee of the Town Council ? — I never was, except as 
an ex-officio member. 

10943. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of 
your fellow-citizens, that there is a feeling against the 
police force that it is not impartially or properly se- 
lected, or that it is a partial force? — No; but I have 
seen that statement made in the papers, aud I believe 
that a great deal has been done to teach that doctrine. 

10944. Have you ever seen anything to justify the 
accusation ? — No. 

10945. Lord Naas’s Bill, as I understand, provided 
for the drafting of the force of the then local police into 
the constabulary : do you yourself consider that it is 
just and right, and for the benefit of the town, that 
members of that force who are not disqualified should 
be incorporated into any new force that might be 
established ? — I think that that should be as a matter 
of course, and it was on that condition that I consented 
to the arrangement that the men should be put under 
different management ; and I should state, that in the 
communications which we had with Sir Thomas Larcom, 
that was one of the points laid down. One of the 
grounds why the constabulary should be introduced was 
the absorption of the present police into the new force. 

10946. Was that in the interview which you had 
lately with him ? — Not in the interview which I had 
lately, but in 1861, when I was Mayor. 

10947. That is, when the report of the committee was 
made ? — I accompanied Mr. Dunville up to Dublin on 
that occasion. 

10948. Was that matter discussed at the meeting of 
the Magistrates at which the resolution was adopted? 

— I did not attend any of the committee meetings in 
reference to that, but I do not think there was any 
discussion of the question on the morning on which the 
report was brought up. 

10949. In whom, in your opinion — in what body or 
individual— should the appointment of the chief of the 
force rest? — I think the appointment should rest with 
the Town Council, subject to a veto from the Govern- 
ment. 

10950. Would you say that the selection of the 
members of the force should rest with the chief of it, or 
with the Town Council ? — I think it should rest with 
the officer. I think that every man on whom a re- 
sponsibility is thrown should have the selection of his 
servants, 

10951. Is it your opinion that an officer selected by 
the Corporation of Belfast with a veto from the Govern- 
ment, would give satisfaction in Belfast? — It is. 

10952. I ask you do you think that it would give 
more satisfaction that an officer should be so selected, 
or if he was selected by the Government ? — I think that 
the appointment in the way that you have thus stated, 
would give much more satisfaction to all parties, because 
the Government of the day would make an appointment 
which would be only satisfactory to one party ; there- 
fore I think that the appointment by the Town Council 
would give more satisfaction. 

10953. Mr. Commissioner Baret. — W hat would you 
say to the proposition of Mr. Thomson, that the officer 
should be selected by Sir Richard Mayne? — I know 
sufficiently of Sir Richard Mayne to be satisfied that he 
would make an excellent appointment ; but I do not 
think I would put it in the hands of one man. I would 
have it in the Home Office. I think I would rather 
have that, it would be more likely to be free from party 

10954. Do you think that would be more satisfactory 
than having it vested in the local body ? — I certainly 
would prefer to have it there, because it would give 
more confidence to both parties; that is my deliberate 
opinion from what I know of Belfast. 

10955. You said that the appointment made by the 
Government of the day was not likely to give satisfaction 
to those opposed to the Government in politics ? — Yes. 

2 N 2 
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. Ninkteentii Day . 10956. Suppose the selection lay, as yon propose, 

December 3 w ‘th the Town Council, and that the Government of 
e ce " ' '' ‘ the day happened to be of the same politics as the Town 
Charles Lanyon, Council, do you think that that would give satisfaction 
cs<l. to the other party in Belfast? — Of course there would 

be a double difficulty in that case. I think that would 
be a greater difficulty to meet. 

10957. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion, as a member 
of the Town Council, and a man who knows Belfast, that 
if the appointment was left to the Town Council they 
would honestly put in the best man they could get? — I 
am quite satisfied they would ; and, as a justification 1 
may state that when they did make an appointment 
they put in an efficient officer. 

10958. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
Mr. Ilill was a good appointment? — I think he was 
too old. 

10959. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And was not he 
the master of an Orange lodge ?— I am not aware of that. 

10960. Do you think that was an objection to him ? 
— Certainly. 

10961. Mr. Exham. — You were in the Town Council 
in 1860 ? — I think that was the first year I joined the 
Town Council. 

10962. At that time there was a great number of 
leading men of both parties in the Town Council? — 
There was, belonging to both interests. 

10963. At that time Mr. Dunville came into the 
Town Council, you recollect? — Yes. 

10904. I believe you are a member of the Conserva- 
tive party ? — Yes. 

10965. Was the movement by the leading men of 
the Conservative party, to bring in a Liberal element 

into the Corporation, an honest bond fide movement? 

It was, certainly. 

109G6. So far as you know? — Certainly; and I be- 
lieve that many of the members of the Town Council 
would be very glad indeed to see many of those parties 
who have seceded from them re-enter the Corporation ; 
and it is only fair to say that all the Liberal members 
who have seceded did so entirely of their free will, and 
that it was not owing to any act of the Conservative 
party that they went out. 

10967. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You would be 
very glad to sec them coining back ?— Yes. 

10968. But they could not come hack without being 
elected ? — Well, I do not know how they could ; but I 
merely say, that many members of the Town Council 
would be very glad to see them back. 

10969. That is, if they could get a majority? — Pre- 
cisely. 

10970. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Some members of 
the Town Council would be very glad to see it divested 
of its political character? — Certainly. 

10971. Mr. Exham. — The Liberal members of the 
Town Council went away of their own accord ?— En- 
tirely. 

10972. Suppose the force was increased to 400 men. 
Mr. Dunville stated that 250 should be paid by the 
Government, and 150 by the town. Mr. Danville’s 
principle was this, that the Government should supply 
100 men free, and suppose they required to be supple- 
mented by a further force, the Government should pay 
the one-half, and the town should pay the other half ; 
is that a fair arrangement?— It is. That is what I 
referred to when I spoke of 400 men. 

10973. Do you think that it would be an injury to the 
manufacturing interests of the town, and to the owners 
of houses and building-ground, if there was an imposition 
of taxes, by which the town of Belfast would be made to 
pay for the entire of the police ? — Certainly. I think 
it would be of a very serious effect to the town. I ob- 
serve that some questions were put in reference to the 
amount of the taxation, and that Id. in the pound was 
stated to be the amount of the taxation. 

109/4. Is that the portion allocated to the police? — 

I think that is likely to lead to a wrong impression, 
because, although Id. is the average according to law, 
the rates at present amount to 10/7. on first-class pro- 
perty above the value of .£20, and about 6 d. on property 
between the value of £20 and £8, and 3f d. on property 
below the value of £8; therefore, if the expense of the 



police was doubled in the town, it would make the 
rates Is. 8c?. on some property, and if it was trebled it 
would make the rates as high as 2s. 6/7. in the pound 
on some property, which would be a very serious in- 
justice. 

10975. That is, if the differential rate continued? 
— Yes. Therefore, to put Id. as the average is not a 
fair way of putting it. 

10976. Mr. Exham — But if there was an equalized 
rate would it not, in your opinion, be injurious to the 
lower class of house property in Belfast? — I think it 
would be injurious in one way. 

10977. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you i n 
favour of a uniform system of rating ? — I am. 

10978. Mr. Exham. — Do you know, or is there any. 
thing, taking into account the riots which have taken 
place, or are likely to take place, exceptional in the case 
of Belfast which ought to make it be called on to pay the 
entire police force? — Certainly not. I cannot imagine 
why Belfast should be made exceptional, and why it 
should be made to pay the whole expense; it should be 
made to pay for that portion of the police which is neces- 
sary for the protection of the property of the town, but 
I don’t see why the portion of the police which is 
necessary for imperial purposes, for example, for the 
maintenance of good order, should not be paid by the 
Government. I cannot see why a war tax should be 
constantly imposed in Belfast as an exceptional town. I 
would not like to see a war tax on the town. 

10979. Are you aware that a number of people from 
other districts have been continually coming in? — Yes. 
I think that Belfast absorbs a great number of country 
people. 

10980. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Belfast makes a 
great deal of money by them ?— Yes ; but because Bel- 
fast does make money, and by the enterprise of its 
inhabitants has raised itself to the position which it 
occupies, that is no reason why it should be exceptional 
as to its taxation. 

10981. Mr. Exham. — What effect would keeping up 
a war tax in Belfast have on its population ? 

10982. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In what way ? 
109S3. Mr. Exham. — In tending to quell the riots and 
to keep up the peace of the town ? — Nothing would tend 
more to produce bad feeling in the town than an in- 
crease of taxation of that kind, keeping up a war tax 
to make it pay for its police. 

10984. It would be putting it under a ban? — It 
would be giving them a grievance, no doubt. 

10985. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When they pay 
8s. it would give them a grievance to have to pay 2s.. 
more ? — Yes. 

10986. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In your opinion, 
would making the ratepayers of Belfast pay for the 
police induce the people of Sandy-row and the Pound 
to go out and shoot each other? — No; I do not mean 
to say that. I say that that exceptional legislation 
would produce a grievance. 

10987. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Such as would 
induce them to go out and shoot each other? — I do not 
say that, but 1 think it would create a considerable 
grievance. 

10988. When agrarian outrages are committed, as 
in Tipperary and Donegal, and police are sent there at 
the expense of those counties, has that the effect of 
creating more outrage or of putting it down ? — I do not 
know. I do not think that meets the case. I merely 
say that a general grievance would be created, which 
it is better to avoid. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

10989. You have been twenty-eight years county 
surveyor. Suppose there was a malicious burning, and 
a large assessment was put on the ratepayers, would 
that not make the people active to guard against a 
similar outrage? — 1 think it might have that effect; 
but that is very different from what I state. I state 
that the thing would produce a grievance. 

10990. Is not that a grievance on the cesspayers? — 

I merely say that the imposition of an additional tax 
would produce a grievance which it is better to avoid. 
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10991. Of two grievances, a greater and a lesser one, 
is it not better to put down the greater ? — Yes. 

10992. Is it not better to impose a tax than to have 
ten people shot? — I did not say that it is not. I did 
not say anything about it not being desirable to put 
down these riots in any way. 

10993. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Suppose you had 
the choice whether the riots were to be put down, or 
that you should pay sixpence in the pound, you would 
prefer the latter ? — Certainly. 

10994 Mr. Hamill — You have been a considerable 
time in the commission of the peace, have you sat much 
on the judicial bench ? — I have sat very little on the 
judicial bench. 

10995. Have you sat on the bench ten times in the 
year ? — When I was Mayor I sat very frequently, but 
I have gone there very seldom since. 

10996. How can you tell then whether dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed as to the Magistrates ? — I do 
not think that it is at the bench that dissatisfaction 
would be expressed ; but I am satisfied of this, that I 
have mixed with the population, and have had frequent 
opportunities of hearing opinions as to the Magistrates, 
better than if I had been on the bench. 

10997. Did you ever speak to the Pound people 
about it? — I have spoken to all classes ; but I have not 
been addressing the people of the Pound. I have had 
dealings with all classes and ranks. 

10998. I am speaking of a particular class of men. 
Have you ever spoken to them about the local police? 
• — I told you that I had not been addressing the people 
of the Pound or asking their opinion. I am speaking 
of all persons that I have come in contact with. 

10999. You say that an attempt was made to intro- 
duce a Liberal element into the Town Council, was not 
that the time when the Bill of Indemnity was before 
Parliament ? — It was. 

11000. Do you not know that notwithstanding the 
introduction of the Liberal element on every division 
that took place the Conservatives had the majority ? 
— I believe that they were nearly equally divided, 
twenty and twenty. 

11001. Do you not believe that notwithstanding that 
the majority was still with the Conservatives ? — Cer- 
tainly not in that state of things. 

11002. Have you ever seen any trial of strength 
when the question was between the Liberals and the 
Conservatives, where the Conservatives were not in the 
majority ? — I do not know that there was ever a ques- 
tion of politics discussed in the Town Council. I have 
never heard such a question discussed in the Town 
Council. 

11003. As a matter of fact have not the Conser- 
vatives always a majority? — They have now, but they 
had not then, when there were twenty and twenty. 

11004. Mr. Commissioner- Dowse. — H as not the 
Mayor a casting voice ? — He has ; and Sir Edward Coey 
was Mayor. I succeeded him, so that the majority on 
that occasion was in favour of the Liberals. 

11005. Mr. Hamill. — For twenty-eight years you 
have known nothing exceptional in Belfast? — I did 
not say that I knew nothing exceptional. I said that 
there was nothing in Belfast that should lead to excep- 
tional legislation in reference to it. 

11006. Have you seen nothing exceptional in it 
from other places, as to the peace and quiet of the 
town ? — I have. 

11007. During the twenty-eight years that you have 
been acquainted with it, has there not been every July 
more or less rioting?— Not every July. There has 
been some little excitement in July; but it has never 
risen to anything serious for years. 

11008. Did not that demonstration in the Botanic 
Gardens produce unpleasantness and riot?— It did. 

11009. Mr. Com mi ssioner Barry. — Was there any 
loss of life on that occasion. — None. 

11010. Mr .Hamill. — How many people were assem- 
bled in the Gardens on that occasion ? — There was a 
large attendance on that occasion, several thousands. 

11011. Would I be wrong in saying 10,000?— I 
think you would. 

11012. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It was so serious 



a matter that you were obliged to get additional consta- Nineteenth Dat. 

bulary ? — Yes. -E 

1 1013. Mr. Hamill . — Were there not 20,000 in the December 3. 
Botanic Gardens on that occasion ? — I think not. Charles Lanyon, 
11014. How many were there?— I think 10,000 esq. 
would be over the mark. 

11015. Have you seen the body or crowd in the 
streets during the riots? — I saw a crowd marching 
across York-strcet. 

11016. How many persons were in that crowd ? — 

I do not know. I was not near them. I saw them at 
a distance. I saw them at the upper end of a street 
parallel to Yorlc-street. I went immediately to the 
police-office. 

11017. Did you see whether they were armed or 
not, or whether they had anything with them ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

11018. Do you know whether they were the same 
body that Sir Edward Coey saw? — I saw them in the 
street which runs on the side of York -street. 

11019. You went up to the police-office. Did you 
pursue these men with the police ? — No. 

11020. Although you saw that crowd banded toge- 
ther ? — There was no great crowd banded together at 
all. Nor can I tell whether there was any great crowd. 

But some one mentioned that there was a crowd ; and 
when I went to the police-office I saw Major Esmonde, 
who said he had already despatched a body of police to 
that district. 

11021. Do you know that that was the same body 
of men that marched past Sir Edward Coey at the head 
of the military ? — I do not know. 

11022. Did you hear that on that day a gunsmith’s 
shop was broken into while the Magistrates were sit- 
ting at the police-office ? — Yes ; but I do not know that 
it was the same day. 

11023. Did you hear that on the 8th of August 
there was a crowd of 5,000 persons, who remained for 
two hours in the presence of the local police and the 
constabulary, without being dispersed? — I never heard 
it, nor do I believe it. As for 5,000 persons being ever 
collected together in a mob in Belfast during the riots, 

I do not believe such a statement. I do not think 
500 men ever assembled together with arms during 
the riots. 

11024. Did you hear or read that a body of twelve 
policemen were obliged to retire before a body of the 
Sandy-row men ? — I never heard it. 

11025. Would you believe it if you heard it?— I 
think a body of twelve men might give way. 

11026. Did you hear that forty policemen came up, 
and that shots were exchanged between them and the 
mob ? — Yes. 

11027. If that is the fact, is it not inconsistent with 
what you have stated? — On that occasion it would be. 

11028. I ask you, speaking in another point of view, 
whether if 5,000 men were collected together burning 
the efligy, ought they not to have been brought to jus° 
tice? — 1 think they ought. 

11029. Not one of those persons was brought to jus- 
tice. Was it the duty of the local police to have done 
so ? — That would depend upon whether they could be 
identified. I think if there were 5,000 people, it is 
very likely that the police might not be able to identify 
them. 

11030. If they assembled again on the next n in-lit 
and had a mock funeral, do you not think that it° is 
sufficient to make the people dissatisfied, if no person 
was brought to justice for it? — 

11031. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Were you there ? 

— I was not. I never saw the thing, nor do I know 
anything about the outrage that was said to have taken 
place on Friday and Saturday. I never heard anything 
until the Monday. It was only on Monday that the 
demonstration took place. I never heard of anything 
occurring until Monday. 

11032. Mr. Hamill . — Did you hear shots fired from 
the procession in Donegall-place ?— I was not in Done- 
gall-place ; but I heard shots fired. 

11033. Where were you? — I was in Wellington- 
placc. 

11034. Did you see the procession come up ? — I told 
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Nineteenth Day. you, if you had listened, that I was at the tail of the 
„ r procession, and that when there I thought that by taking 

ec em e r 6. the military down that way, I should be in time to in- 
Charles Lanyon, tercept them. 

esq. 11035. Did you see Daly there? — I think he was 

the special constable who pointed out the man who 
fired the shot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11036. In the event of the Tory Government coming 
in, are you prepared to accept the honour of knight- 
hood ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

11037. Arc you a member of the Orange Society? 
— I am not. 

11038. And never were? — I never was. 

11039. Have you retained the ship-carpenters yet 
specially ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

11040. Mr. Rea. — Might they not be at Ballymena 
when you would be likely to want them? — I do not know. 

11041. Did you hear Mr. Lyons state that the ship- 
carpentcrs were in the habit of going special? — I did 
not hear Mr. Lyons’ evidence. 

1 1 042. There is scarcely any doubt that you are ambi- 
tious to represent the boroughin the place of Mr. Getty? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

Mr. Lanyon . — I will answer it. When it is said in 
place of Mr. Getty, all I can say as to that is, that it i3 
a gross misstatement. 

11043. Mr. Rea. — But would you like to represent 
the borough ? — I shall not answer that. 

11044. Is it not important for you and the Town 
Council that thex'e should be a slight flavour of the 
Liberal party in it? Is it not important for you per- 
sonally? — Certainly not. 

11045. Is it not necessary for your personal purposes 
that you should have the patronage of the local police, 
and the appointment of the Commissioner? — I don’t 
understand you. 

11046. Will the views which you admittedly enter- 
tain ? — I admit nothing. 

11047. Is it not requisite that the Town Council 
should retain all patronage, in order to secure your re- 
turn to Parliament? — I have not admitted that I am 
going to seek for parliamentary honours, and I do not 
understand the question. 

11048. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If you were, 
would you think that it depends on the local police ? — 
Certainly not. 

11049. Mr. Rea. — Do you sympathize with the Tory 
mob ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — D o not answer that unless 
you like. 

1 1 050. Mr. Rea. — Yon have spoken of the meeting at 
the Botanic Gardens when you were Mayor? — I have. 

11051. Was not that meeting calculated to eudanger 
the peace of the town ? — I think it was. 

11052. But you did not take any means to prevent 
its being held ?— 1 could not prevent it from being held. 
But I took means to have a large body of military and 
police to preserve the peace. 

11053. What was the object of that meeting. Was 
it not an Orange demonstration ? — It was not an Orange 
demonstration. I forget the purpose of the meeting. 

I think it was for the purpose of protesting against 
some legislative measure; but it was not what you may 
call an Orange meeting. 

11054. Do you recollect that after the meeting there 
was very serious rioting ? — I do. 

11055. Do you remember the time that all parties 
met in the Town-hall for the purpose of making pre- 
liminary arrangements to congratulate the Prince of 
Wales on his marriage ? — I do. 

11056. At that preliminary meeting you were put 
forward as the leader of the Conservative party? — I 
was not. 

11057. Do you recollect that at the adjournment of 
the preliminary meeting Mr. John Clarke was put for- 
ward in your place? — 1 do not. 

11058. You know Mr. Charles Ward?-I do. 

11059. Is he not your rent-agent? — He is. 



11060. Is he not the reputed leader of the Orantm 
party in Belfast ? ° 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — We have nothing to do 
with that. 

11061. Mr. Rea — Were you on the platform of the 
great meeting at the Ulster Hall ? — I was. 

11 062. I believe that was one of the finest meetings 
ever held in Belfast? — I do not say that. ° 

11063. Did you ever see so fine a meeting ?— I never 
saw a larger one. 

11064. Previously to that period some aspersions 
were thrown on the loyalty of the Catholic population 
of Belfast? 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What have we to do with 
that inquiry? 



11065. Mr. Rea . — Was it not supposed that the 
Catholics being disloyal would not take part in the de- 
monstration ? — I never heard that. 



11066. About how many would the body of the hall 
contain — would it not hold 7,000 or 8,000 ? — Certainly 
not. I should think about 2,000. } 

11067. You recollect at that meeting that even on 
that topic, to congratulate the Prince of Wales on his 
marriage with a very handsome lady, there was a riot 
and disturbance ?— After the meeting there was. 

11068. No; but at the meeting? — I recollect that 
you made some kind of riot. 

11069. Do you not recollect Mr. John Francis Fer- 
guson seconding a motion proposed by Mr. Clarke? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will not go further 
into that. 

11070. Mr. Rea. — You are a Magistrate? — Yes. 

11071. Did you ever hear of a serious riot that did 
not begin with the Orange party? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That subject is not per- 
tinent to our inquiry. 

11072. Mr. Rea . — I do not want you to mention 
names ; but how many people whom you know did you 
see at M'Connell’s funeral ? — I do not think I saw one; 
not one. 

11073. What length of time was the procession in 
your view ? — I was not very close to it, except when 
I was in Wellington-place. When it turned into 
Wellinglon-place 1 was on the opposite side ofDurham- 
street. 

11074. You stated that you were in favour of a 
uniform rating? — Yes. 

11075. Did you not state to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons the reverse ? — I think not. 

11076. But you are not quite sure? — I do not 
recollect ever having been asked the question. 

11077. You have been on the Grand Jury as a 
member of it since you have ceased to be county sur- 
veyor ? — Yes, I have been on the Grand Jury. 

11078. With regard to malicious burnings, has it not 
been the practice of the Antrim Grand Jury to assess 
the damages on the smallest area ? — It has. 

11 079. Do they not very frequently put the damages 
on two or three townlands ? — They do. 

11080. Seldom on a parish? — Certainly. 

11081. And seldom on the county at large ? — Yes. 

11082. Do you not know that that practice always 
has the effect of discouraging the repetition of outrages 
of the kind in the same locality ? — 1 do not know that 
it has, but it has often created a very great amount of 
dissatisfaction in the townland on which the amount 
has been levied. 

11083. Do you not know that when the townlands 
are severely salted the malicious burnings generally 
cease ? — No, I do not know that. I do not think that 
the parties who commit those malicious burnings are 
the parties who pay the rates. 

11084. Did you ever know a riot in Belfast that did 
not begin with the Orange party ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have told you before 
that we will not go into that. 

Mr. Lanyon . — My belief is that they do not originate 
with the Orange party. If I was to go into my reasons 
for that I should go into quite a different question. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We do not cafe a farthing 
about the Orange party or the Green pai'ty. So far as 
this inquiry is concerned we have nothing to do with that. 
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11085. Mr. Rea. — You were. generally satisfied with 
the decision of the Magistrates ? — I have no personal 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. I merely express my 
opinion in reference to what I believe to be generally 
for the benefit of the public. 

11086. Do you* think that they have the confidence 
of the Catholic party ?— I do not know. 

11087. Practically your evidence comes to this — that 
the Tory party was satisfied with them? — I am not con- 
fining my evidence to the opinion of the Tories. 

11088. Is it not your belief that the Tories were 
dissatisfied ? — I do not think that they worked for Tory 
purposes. I think the system works for the general 
good and for no party purpose. 

11089. Are not Mr. Lyons’ performances on the 
bench the general subject of merriment among the Con- 
servative Magistrates ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — We have nothing to do 
with that. 

Mr. Lanyon. — Lest my silence should appear to be 
an acquiescence in the observation, it is only fair to Mr. 
Lyons that I should express my opinion that a more 
upright and impartial man on the bench I never met. 

11090. Mr. Rea. — You think that? — I do. 

11091. I shall not ask you your opinion — all the 
opinion of the Tory Magistrates that I ask you, is it 
not a matter of notoriety ? — Although I do not consider 
I am bound to answer the question, still I may say 
this, that I say the general opinion of the Magistrates 
is what I have stated. 

11092. That he is upright and impartial? — Most 
impartial. 

11093. Do you not know that he is unfit for the 
bench, and that is the opinion of the Magistrates ? — I 
think as I have said, that he is considered to be one of 
the best Magistrates on the bench. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It is only at the special 
desire of the witness that we allow these questions to 
be answered. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And I must further state 
that the witness’s silence in future is not to be taken 
as an acquiescence in what Mr. Rea states. 




11095. And were you strictly impartial when you 
stated that the Liberal party in Belfast had at one time 
a majority in the Town Council? — Yes; I said that 
when the Liberals were in the Town Council the parties 
were twenty and twenty ; that was when Sir Edward 
Coey was Mayor. 

11096. Do you consider him a Liberal? — Yes. 

11097. Although he voted for Sir Hugh Cairns? — I 
do not know how he voted. I believe he voted for Mr. 
M'Clure. 

11098. Is Sir Edward Coey a Liberal? — He is. 

11099. Do you not know that Sir Edward Coey was 
interested to the extent of £5,000 and upwards in 
supporting the Town Council of Belfast ? — I do not. 

11100. Are you not aware that he lost money by 
the Town Council in 1854 or before it ? — I do not. 

11101. Do you persevere that he is a Liberal ? — I do. 

11102. Now about these twenty Whigs that were 
introduced into the Town Council, and that cost £5,000 
each. You are a very intelligent man and a professional 
man, do you not know very well that they were a very 
expensive lot ; and will you venture to state that those 
twenty Whigs were not returned to carry out a 
political contract of a most infamous and corrupt 
character ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not answer that 
question. 

Mr. Exliam . — I should like to have Mr. Lanyon’s 
answer to it. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will not allow the 
question to be answered. 

11103. Mr. Rea . — Do you not know that the twenty 
Whigs were returned for the purpose of inducing Mr. 



Cardwell to saddle the rates of Belfast for the relief of 
the Tory party with £200,000 ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you wish to answer 
that question ? 

Mr. Lanyon . — I do not wish to answer it ; but I do 
not wish it to be considered that I could not give it 
the flattest contradiction. 

11104. Mr. Rea. — Do you? — I do. 

11105. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think 
that the present police force of Belfast is adequate for the 
ordinary requirements of the town ? — They are divided 
into two — the night watch and the day watch. 

11106. Do you think it adequate to perform the 
duties by day and night ? — No, I think it desirable to 
augment them. 

11107. Independently of the question of riot? — 
Certainly not. One hundred and twenty men are 
amply sufficient for watching the town by night, and 
forty men would be sufficient for the day if there was 
no question of riot. 

11108. Are you aware that that involves the day 
men being on duty for fifteen hours, except for their 
meals — do you think that desirable ? — Certainly not. 
But I thought that there was a reserve, and that the 
whole body were not on duty as watchmen. 

11109. If there were 160 men employed on the duty 
of watchmen, would that be sufficient ? — I was under 
the impression that there was a reserve force, and that 
they were not all out. 

11110. Do yon think it advisable that the number 
should be so small that if a policeman is sick and not 
able to walk, he is sent on duty, with liberty to use a 
stick as a support ? — Certainly not. 

11111. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And that three 
or four, five and six, should be seen on duty at the same 
time with sticks? — Such a state of things is not what it 
ought to be. 

11112. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware 
that the police committee of the Town Council got a 
report as to the state of the police from the officers of 
it ? — Yes, I believe they did. 

11113. Have you seen that report? — Well I really 
do not recollect much about it; I was not present on 
the day it was presented. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry read the report. 

11114. Have you considered the subject sufficiently 
to give an opinion on it? — No. I am not aware 
whether the 260 men arc intended for watching pur- 
poses. I think that the report refers to the purpose of 
preserving the peace as well as watching. 

11115. Of course it refers to all duties of the police ? — 

I have kept the duty of the police in the preservation of 
the peace, and the watching of the town entirely 
separate, and my opinion is, that 120 police are suffi- 
cient for the purpose of watching at night, with half 
that number for the day. force. 

11116. That does not appear to be the opinion of 
the chief constables ? — I think it would be well if you 
would examine them on that subject whether they think 
that 260 men are required to watch private property. 

11117. That is, would they think that 260 men would 
be required for the ordinary requirements of the town? 
— Yes; I think, taking all the elements that you speak 
of into consideration, and for the purpose of watching the 
town by night, 120 men would be sufficient, and sixty 
men by day. I rather think that the extra men were 
intended for the purpose of repressing the riots, and on 
those occasions of preserving the peace of the town. 

11118. Do you acquiesce in the paragraph of the re- 
solution of the 1st of September, in which surprise is 
expressed that the proceedings on the 8th and 9th of 
August was not sooner made known to the authorities? 
— I agree in that report generally, but I am not aware 
of the evidence upon which it was drawn up. But I 
have every confidence in the Magistrates who passed the 
resolution. 



Nineteenth Day. 
December 3. 
Charles Lanyon, 
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December 3. 
Mr. James Keegan. 



Mr. James Keegan appeared to make an explanation. 



11119. 1 wish to state that the name signed to the 
document produced by Mr. Thomson on yesterday, 



"7 1 never signed it, and my name i« 

not to the original, thatof my brother, Mr. Peter Keegan i$ 



Mr. James Kennedy, 



Mr. Janies Kennedy, j.p., appeared to make an explanation. 



11120. The Mayor and Alderman Mullan told the 
Commissioners that the police force cost ld.\n the pound. 
I stated that they cost 10gd., the difference is, that 
they assumed an equalized rating. I take the differ- 



ential scaie oi ru.,.u g . A nmm tnat in any bill 1 ' 
stall be introduced a clause should be insetted striS 
a police rate as an equalized rate, and not a differential 



Alderman William 
Mullan. 



Alderman William Mullan, further examined by Mr. Commissioner B. 

>u have said that you consider local govern 
valuable thing, and that von thiol- if i. 



11121. On the last day I appeared here a question 
was asked me by Sergeant Armstrong, to which 1 was 
not prepared to give an answer. The question was, 
“What would I do in case the Government refused to 
introduce a bill for the purpose of enlarging the police 
force and contributing to the expense of it in the new 
form ?” What I should be prepared to do in that case I 
had not then thought of. Since that I have considered 
it, and I feel it my duty to recommend, in case of emer- 
gency, a small temporary increase to the present force. 
1 respectfully add, that an application ought to be made 
to the Government, the executive in Dublin, for an in- 
crease in the constabulary ; and also, I would recommend 
that Belfast should be made the head-quarters of a 
regiment of soldiers. 

11122. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is in the 
event of the Government refusing to contribute to the 
support of new men : you then suggest that there should 
be an increase of the constabulary, and that the town 
should be made the head-quarters of a regiment?— Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Uamill. 

11123. It has been stated that the Town Council 
have lately declared that a new district should be rated 
for the purpose of being lighted and watched? — In one 
district only. 

11124 What is the amount of the Tenement Valua- 
tion of that district? — 1 cannot state to you what it is. 
I have formed an opinion on careful consideration of 
the rating question, that the extension will be a loss to 
the district previously rated. 

11125. What is the valuation that is used for the 
purpose of rating? Is it the Poor Law Valuation? — 
No ; Griffith’s Valuation. That valuation is used for 
all such purposes in Ireland. As put before me the 
'on of the present watched and lighted district is 



£254,522, or not qi 

11126. Can you say whether the district proposed to 

be thrown in increases that by a considerable sum ? 

I have made inquiry of the Town Clerk a few days 
ago on the subject, his calculation is, that the gross 
valuation for 1865, was £200,000, and that is an in- 
crease of about £6,000 a year. 

11127. Will you tell me how many beats are there 
for policemen in the day time for the town of Belfast? 
— I cannot tell you ; Mr. Green or some other officer of 
the force can give you the numbers distinctly. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Ilea. 

11128. I believe that you, Alderman Lindsay, and 
Mr. M'Geagli, are practically the gentlemen who 
influence the Corporation ? — I think not. 

11129. And who govern the town ? — I am sure that 
is not the fact. 

11130. Is Alderman Lindsay in town?— He is. 

11131. Is he likely to be examined as a. witness? — 
I do not know, but I think it is very possible lie may 
come if the Commissioners request him. If he had 
any intimation from them, very possibly he would come 
at once, at least I believe so. 

11132. You don t know whether lie is coming of his 
own motion?— No ; 1 had no conversation with him on 
the subject. 

11133. Or at Mr. Exham’s instance?— Nor with Mr 
Exham. 



11134. Yot 

ment a very valuable thing, and that you think ft ought 
not to be tampered with ? — I have said so. ° 

,1 "J, •*■*■*. because you hold that opinion you think 
that the Tom Couito.l ought to have the appointment 
of the Commissioner of Police ?_I did not stole it 
that ground alone ; but I think in the appointment that 
should be a consideration which should not be over- 
looked ; but it is a minor consideration i 



11136. I suppose, from your reading of Hallam and 
other authorities, you are aware that there have been 
such things as corrupt Corporations everywhere except 
in Belfast ?— I suppose you are not serious in putting 
that question. I suppose the Commissioners do not 
should trifle with them by answering it. 

11137. Suppose that in Cork, in the year 1852 it 
turned out on the burgess roll that there were 865 of 
the friends of the Town Council enfranchised, and only 



114 of their opponents, would you not think that queer'' 
—it would depend upon circumstances. You suppose 
^ 1 n t ‘-° Ut statln S tllG facts to govern your position 



my mqui 

11 13 8. Suppose, in the same state of facts, it turned 
out that out of 2,604 houses upwards of 1,625 were dis- 
enfranchised for non-payment of a 3d. rate, would it 
not be your opinion, and would you not be led to sus- 
pect that a body who had the power to collect the rate 
had some object in leaving it uncollected ?— I do not' 
.now what I should say under those circumstances: 
but if you mean to apply that to Belfast, under the 
circumstances with which I am acquainted, I could give 
a very distinct answer at once. 

11139. Do you not know, as a member of the Town 
Council that they maintained themselves in office, and 
Kept out their fellow-citizens, by actively carrying on 
an extensive system of tampering with the valuation, 
and leaving the rates of the town uncollected ?— I have 
no personal knowledge of the matter. 
i r 1140 \ 4 " ant y° ur belief and opinion. Do you not 
relieve that a number of the members of the Town 
Council maintain their friends and themselves in office, 
and exclude their fellow-citizens, by working out and 
actively carrying on a very extensive system of tamper- 
ing with the valuation, and by leaving the rates of the 
town uncollected ; yes, or no?— I will not say yes or 
tlie valuatio"' ll0t l ' n ° ^ ie W01 'king or tampering of 

11141. Have you not a belief on the subject that 
amounts to knowledge ?-I have heard charges of tl-o 
vind made, and I have heard them contradicted on oath 
. hy the parties referred to. 

V 14 J'd W t 1 Coinmission er Dowse.— D o you believe 
that oath ?— I do. J 

111 4 3. Mr. Ilea . — I ou heard the charges made, and 
you heard them contradicted on oath ? I did. 

11144. And you believe the oath?— I do. ' 

. am. y°» 110t believe that those charges are 
true — 1 he form in which you put the matter enables 
mo to say distinctly that I do not believe it. 

11146. Do you believe in the system of fraud carried 
° n ” b 1° by which some of the members of the 
I own Council procured their re-election over and over 
again ? — Not to my knowledge. 

11147. I want vour belief o 



i the subject? — From 
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the care and attention I have given to the subject since 
I had an opportunity of judging, I believe the charges 
made were not well founded. 

11148. Do you stand by that answer now? — Of 
course I do. 

11149. With regard to your own proceedings since 
you became a member of the Town Council ? — That is 
a more satisfactory subject. I have no objection to 
answer anything on that subject. 

11150. Were you at all the meetings connected with 
the return of those twenty Whig members? — I attended 
some of the meetings. 

11151. You cannot say that you attended them all? 
— I do not know that I did. 

11152. Was not Mr. Lindsay the gentleman who 
selected the list of the Whigs to be returned ?— He was 
not. 

11153. Was lie not at all the meetings? — I do not 
know. There was no selection. Not even a general 
conversation on the subject. 

1 1 154. Previous to the election you waited on several 
gentlemen, Itoman Catholics and others, and requested 
of them to accept seats in the Town Council ?— I waited 
on several gentlemen. 

11155. Give the names of the Roman Catholic gentle- 
men you waited on ? — I did not say that 1 waited on 
Roman Catholic gentlemen. I think I may have waited 
on Mr. Buslicll ; but I will not say whether 1 did or not. 

11156. Did you intimate to any gentlemen of the 
Roman Catholic party that they might be elected on 
certain conditions? — I may have done so, but 1 do not 
remember ; I will not say that I did not wait on Mr. 
Bushell; but, certainly, if I was asked to wait on him 
or any respectable Roman Catholic, I would have no 
objection to do so. 

11157. You waited on a number of Protestant 
Liberal gentlemen ?— I waited on a number of gentle- 



11158. Are you aware that up to 1855, the Town 
Council was in the habit of accepting resignations 
without payment of the penalty?—! do not know, and 
1 S eans of formin S au opinion ou the subject. 

lllo9. Do you know any instance where a penalty 

has been enforced up to the present time ? I believe 

there is no instance of any gentleman being required to 
pay the penalty. 

11160. Can you tell me where the first meeting was 
held where this extraordinary proceeding was had of 

Tories electing Whigs — where was the meeting held? 

At Sir Edward Coey’s office. 

11161. Who was present at it? — Mr. Coates, the 
present High Sheriff of Antrim ; Mr. Thomas Sinclair 
was there — lie is a Magistrate and has been since elected 
to the council. I believe Doctor Edgar was there. I 
think Mr. M'CIure was there; I am not quite sure, but 
my impression is that he was. There were about twenty 
gentlemen at the meeting. Mr. Ewart was there, Mr. 
William Ewart, and my impression is that Mr. Preston 
was there. 

11162. There was a little meeting before that I pre- 
sume?— Not that I am aware of. I was there myself 
and some others. 

11163. Mr. Thomas M'CIure was there? — I think 
he was. 

H 164. Do you recollect in 1855, Mr. M'CIure being 
oflered to Mr. Horsman in Dublin, in consideration of 
an Indemnity Bill which was to be passed that year or 
the next ?— No. 

11165. Do you recollect in 1857, making a violent 
attempt to return Mr. M'CIure?— I recollect that I 
Tht '° r m "’ and su PP orteJ lliln to the best of my 



11166. And succeeded in getting him at the bottom 
o the poll . — I remember by whom I conceive that the 
Liberal interest yp s thoroughly sacrificed. 

. ™lio were the candidates at that election ? — 
- r. Davidson and Sir Hugh Cairns were the Conserva- 
.»ycs, and Mr. M'Clean and Mr. M'CIure on the Liberal 
interest. 



r 1116 1 8 ; on . e °? t * ,e Liberal candidates was put 
oi ward by a portion of the Tories, do you believe that 
to be the tact ?— No, it was not. 



11169. You are the only Liberal in Belfast privileged 
to attend the meetings of the Tories for municipal pur- 
poses, just as some noblemen are privileged to wear 
their hats in presence of the king? — I have a distinct 
reply to make ; I have never attended such meetings 
that I recollect. 

11170. Were you one of the parties who sent down 
a deputation to Mr. Davidson and Mr. Cairns, with a 
request to Mr. Davidson to resign in order to get Mr. 
M'CIure returned in his place? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that ques- 
tion, we will not go into party elections or deputations 
connected with them. 

11171. Mr. Rea — Do you not know that for muni- 
cipal purposes the candidates put forward in the Tory 
interests are selected at meetings of the Tory electors, 
convened in each ward some time previous to the elec- 
tion? — I do not know ; but I have heard that such is 
the case occasionally. I am no authority on the sub- 
ject. 

11172. Do you not know that from 1857, Mr. John 
Francis Ferguson was the recognised leader of the 
Liberal party in Belfast, or of the majority of the 
Liberal electors ? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that ques- 
tion. 

11173. Mr, Rea. — Could you tell the name of the 
gentleman who conducted the registries on behalf of 
the Liberal party? — I do not know, you have been 
acting and other gentlemen have been acting. 

11174. Now suppose you were going to make a pro- 
position in order to return a Liberal member to Parlia- 
ment, do you not think that the proper way would be 
to communicate with the gentleman who is reputed to 
be the leader of the Liberal party or his solicitor, in- 
stead of the leader of the Tories? — I suppose you put 
yourself forward as his solicitor; you would be the last 
man that I would think of going to, to ask your con- 
currence in a matter of the kind. 

11175. Suppose you declined to communicate with 
either one party or the other, would you not consider 
it fair to call together the municipal electors to get their 
opinion as to what you were going to do ? — i have a 
similar explanation to give. That meeting was not to 
dictate anything, it was simply to place things in a way 
in which they had never been previously in the town ; 
there was no conspiracy or plan to interfere with the 
rights of other's. 

11176. Before the election, was there any proposi- 
tion to the municipal Liberal electors or the leiral re- 
presentatives? — I was not a party to making a "formal 
proposal to anyone. I acted in my own individual 
capacity and that alone. 

11177. Do you not know that the whole proceeding 
was carried on by the Tory party with the utmost secu^ 
l-ity?— I do not know anything of the kind. 

11178. Were you counted one of the Liberal party? 
— I was. 

11179. Although for five years previously you had 
held your seat in the Town Council on the Tory nomi- 
nation ? — It is not a fact. 

11180. Can you mention the name of the four other 
gentlemen that were in the Town Council before the 
25th November, I860, who were counted among the 
twenty Liberal members who were then introduced into 
— I think Mr. John Hamill was one; I am not quite 
certain. 

11181- Was Mr. Murphy? — Yes; Mr. Murphy, he 
was counted a Liberal. 

11182. There were twenty, and seventeen gentlemen 
were put in. Mention the names of those gentlemen as 
far as you can recollect them ? — There was Mr. William 
Dunville, Mr. John Charters, Mr. James Heron, Mr. W. 

C. Heron, Mr. Theobald Bushel], Mr. Malcolm, Mr. 
Conway Grimshaw, Mr. M'Leau, the ship-builder ; Mr. 
Patterson, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, Mr. Weir, a linen mer- 
chant ; Mr. Victor Coates, Mr. William Coates, and Dr. 
Murney. They were not all elected at that time, because 
there were no vacancies; but as soon as vacancies 
occurred they were put in nomination, and had an oppor- 
tunity of acting. 

11183. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As the upshot of 

2 0 
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all, will you tell us was there any one year or half a 
year during which the parties were equally balanced in 
the Town Council of Belfast ? — They were more than 
equally balanced in regard to Sir Edward Co ey being 
the acting Mayor and having the casting vote. 

11184. When was that?— In 1861. 

11185. Did that cease ? — Jt did, from various causes. 
So far as I recollect the majority was in that form. I 
do not undertake to do more than give my impression 
on the subject. The balance became disturbed at the 
end of 1861. 

11186. How does the council stand at present? — • 
There are five Liberals — Mr. 'William Coates, Mr. John 
Hamill, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Charles Dufferin, and myself. 

11187. Mr. Exham . — Is not Mr. Bottom ley one? — . 
Mr. Bottomley was one. Mr. Bottomley was a member 
returned. 

11188. He was elected ? — Yes, but he declined to act. 

11189. Mr. Ilea . — You have five, and six were 
elected? — Yes. 

11190. The sixth refused to act? — Yes. 

11191. Will you mention the names of any of the 
six?— You mean one of the five? 



11192. Who was not returned by the Tory party? — 
I did not examine the names of the voters. 

11193. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — Then, as a matter 
of fact, do you believe that they were elected by the 
Liberals or co-opted by the Tory votes ? — I think they 
were adopted by all. I think these several gentlemen 
would have been elected if they had stood, independ- 
ently of party. They were so much respected by the 
inhabitants that they would have been returned. 

11194. Mr. Ilea.. — Were they not selected and ap- 
proved at Tory meetings ? — I do not know. 

11195. Had the Liberal party anything to do with 
it ? — As 1 have heard, they were not put forward at 
any meeting of the Liberal party. The Liberal party 
is utterly disorganized and has been so for many years 
in Belfast. 

11196. Do you think those candidates were put 
forward as representatives of the Liberal party? — 
I believe them to be consistent Liberals. I always 
understood so, and it was so understood generally in 
Belfast. 

11197. Do you not know that in consequence of 
those proceedings they ceased to be members of the 
Liberal party and were treated as deserters from its 
ranks ? — I can give no answer but one to that. I am 
not aware that they deserted from any party. I know 
by whom they were attacked unceasingly and constantly 
in every shape and form of condemnation. 

11198. Do you mean to say that it is either honour- 
able or legitimate for members of any party in politics 
to take office from their opponents 1 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not answer that 
question. 

11199. At the time you returned the twenty Whigs 
by the Tory majority, did you do it by the exer- 
tions of Alderman Lindsay, or in consequence of sug- 
gestions from- Alderman Lindsay ? — Your question is 
not correct ; but in reply to it, I say that I know 
nothing of the kind, and do not believe anything of 
the kind. ° 

11200. Was it not for the purpose of getting the 
rates saddled with £200,000 and not to give an advan- 
tage to the Liberal party that the Tories returned those 
twenty Liberals ?— There never was any such intention, 
and the motive did not exist so far as I know. It was 
to secure peace and promote harmony, and to make the 
Town Council, like the Harbour Board, enjoy the con- 
fidence of the inhabitants. 

11201. Was it not a wish to place the money on the 
rates for party objects ? — I have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that a desire for peace was the object of all parties. 

11202. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I suppose that 
the settlement of the litigation did form one of the mo- 
tives for it ? — It was undoubtedly a motive among 
many others, and, I think, a very proper one. 

11203. Mr. Ilea. — Were not those twenty parties 
elected without their consent? — Some of them were. 

11204. Were not the greater number? — I think the 
majority were elected with their consent. 



11205. Was not Dr. Murney elected without his 
consent? — He would not qualify. 

11206. The only one that had consented was Mr 
Theobald Bushell? — I am not quite sure. 

11207. Can you give any return as to the number 
of meetings of the Committee and Town Council that 
those parties attended from the time they were in 
office ? — Yes ; I can get any information that is con- 
tained in the record. 

11208. Do you happen to know that after the ma- 
jority ceased to attend that they nominally retired as 
members of the Town Council, by the system of refusing 
to accept their resignations, unless with the resignations 
that penalties of £50 and £15 were sent in?^-I know 
that certain resignations were sent in ; but I thought 
it my duty as a citizen to use friendly influence with 
them. 

11209. Did you not among other persuasions use 
that of not accepting their resignation without penalty? 
— I do not believe that any such thing took place • 
every effort was made to keep them. 

11210. Mr. Commissioner Barry Was there any 

threat of imposing a penalty ? — The question of the 
fine I have no doubt was discussed. 

11211. Mr. Rea. — Practically, I believe some of 
those parties, though nominally members of the Town 
Council, never attended. Did Mr. Malcolm ever 
attend ? — He died shortly afterwards. 

11212. Did he ever attend any meeting ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not answer that. 

11213. Mr. Rea. — Were there not eight vacancies in 
the Town Council in ten days? — I think it right to 
state that it was Mr. Ilea’s own act that prevented them 
from coming forward, and when they did come forward, 
he used every exertion to get them out of the Council. 
By his act in the Queen’s Bench two of them went out. 

11214. Mr. Charters and Mr. Heron? — I do not 
require to be told that. 

11215. In order to escape without the penalty did 
not Mr. Charters and Mr. Heron decline to pay the 
rate ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — Do not answer that. 

11216. Mr. Rea. — Did it so happen that all those 
gentlemen who were returned for being Liberals hap- 
pened to be selected out of a list of gentlemen who 
were liable to pay what was once called the borough 
rate ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that 
question. 

11217. Mr. Rea. — Were not the most of the people 
who were selected the most respectable men who had 
happened to pay the heavy rate ; and were they not 
elected with a view to opposing the reimposition of it? 
— The insinuation is most improper and unjust, and 
has not the slightest foundation. I believe that those 
men are highly insulted by that insinuation. 

11218. Do you know how many members of the 
local force arc now in it who have been convicted of 
assaults on ratepayers ?— I do not know any ; and I 
do not believe that there is any member of the local 
force against whom a charge has been made, that has 
not been fully investigated. 

11219. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you know 
anything of those assaults on ratepayers ?— No ; I 
never heard of it. 

11220. Mr. Rea. — You say that all complaints made 
by the ratepayers have been fully investigated ? — You 
asked the question and I gave you as clear an answer 
as I could. 

11221. Have all complaints against officers been 
investigated ? — They have. I can answer that fully, 
so far as I am concerned. 

11222. And you state that the complaints against 
the rate collectors for not collecting the taxes, so as to 
enable Tories to be returned to the Council, were pro- 
perly investigated? — I believe they were. I have 
made a calculation ; and I now hand in a statement of 
the taxation so far as I can ascertain it correctly. It is 
this : the borough rate is a uniform rate of 3d. in the 
pound ; the police tax is a differential — on the first class 
of property of the value of £20 and upwards, 3s. id . — 
and ou another class, Is. 8d. — and on another class, Is. 3d., 
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making an allowance for deductions ; the poor rate is a 
uniform rate of Is., and tli ere is Is. 4 d. more for the county 

cegs that is, as far as I can ascertain. It is Is. 2d. on 

an average in Belfast, as far a.s I can judge it differs a 
little ■ the water tax is a differential rate of Is. 4 d., on 
one class of property, Is. on another class, and Sd. on 
another class ; and on certain buildings there is a fur- 
ther rate of 2d. in the pound. So that taking the larger 
class of £20 and upwards the average taxation is 
7s. id. ■ on the second class, 5s. Id. ; and on the third 
class 4s. id., in the pound. I think it right to men- 
tion that there is an application now before the Council 
to lay out £15,000 on new streets, and that is very 
likely to be agreed to. There is also another applica- 
tion in reference to cemeteries, and to sewerage pur- 
poses, which are very much required ; and there are 
other improvements which cannot be postponed long, 
and which may put on additional taxation. 

11223. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You have a 
considerable amount of property ? — Yes. The value of 
that property increases daily. There are valuable mar- 
kets which belong to the ratepayers which produce a 
net residue of £5, 000 a year. I think they may be 
taken as increasing in value as the years go on. I 
think they are certainly worth more than £100,000. 

11224. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you take 
that into account? — Yes. There is a considerable 

amount of property not realised, but will be soon realised, 
known as May’s. Fields, North and South. In reference 
to a portion of that property, an arrangement has been 
come to by a railway company to give £25,000 for it. 
There is also a valuable property adjoining which will 
be greatly increased in value ; and taking the property 
in Victoria-street and the ground of the old court-house, 
I believe there is £90,000 of property yet to be realised. 
This has been variously valued. Mr. Lanyon valued it 
at £84,000, and others at £7S,000 and £74,000, but 
year by year it is becoming more valuable. 

11225. However, that property is likely to rise to 
the value of £90,000 ? — That is my impression. There 
was an investigation of the subject before Messrs. 
Moyer and Coppinger’s Commission. 

1 1226. Is there anything to prevent Roman Catholics 
from being admitted into the police force ? — There is 
nothing to prevent them. I am not aware that any 
member of the Town Council ever made inquiry as to 
the religion of the candidates. There were three 
Roman Catholics admitted recently. 

11227. Mr. Exham . — I fell into a mistake in saying 
the ground on which the custom-house was built cost 
the town £20,000 ? — The ground on which the custom- 
house was built had cost £4,700, and the rest of the 
ground was thrown into a space around it. The 
arrangement entered into with the Customs was not 
carried out. 

1 1228. Putting out of question the riots, what number 
of police would you think sufficient for the ordinary 
duties of night watching ? — The Report of 1861, with 



a slight addition, may be taken as a fair representation . Nineteenth Dat. 
of the number required. December 3. 

11229. Mr. Dinnen. — I believe you were a harbour 

commissioner?— Yes, I was, for nine years. Alderman William 

11230. You know something of the harbour police? Mullan. 

— Yes. There are at present in the harbour police 
twenty-three Protestants and two Roman Catholics. 

11231. Mr. Hamill.— The Town Council pay interest 
on a sum of money ? — They do. 

11232. Isnottheinterestpaidoutof a sum of money? 

— It is paid out of the common fund. 

11233. Was the money not borrowed for the purchase 
of property? — Yes, streets were made on it. 

11234. If the sale to the railway company of a 
portion of the property for £25,000 takes place, will 
not that diminish the rates? — Certainly. 

11235. Mr. Dinnen. — In case any change should 
take place in the local force, do you see any reason to 
prevent the present force from being a portion of the new 
force ? — They must either be taken into it or pensioned. 

] 1236. Do the local constables walk about with 
sticks in the day ? — 1 know the rule is that they should 
have a baton. With regard to the night police, they 
require a walking-stick, as it is far more convenient 
for their purposes. 

11237. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do I understand 
you now to say the daymendonot walk aboutwith sticks? 

Mr. Dinnen I do. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It is very curious that 
after the statement that had been made to us the other 
day, that it was only invalid constables who were al- 
lowed walking-sticks, we should have met that morning 
four constables, and of the four three had walking sticks. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There must be a great 
number of invalids. 

Mr. Dinnen. — They were likely going to the police 
office, and not on duty. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There must, then, be a 
great number of police offices in different parts of the 
town, for they were going different ways. 

11238. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When were batons 
first provided for them ? 

Chief-Constable Green. — They have been using them 
for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It is a very extraordinary 
thing, then, that Mr. Tracy, in his evidence before the 
Commission in 1857, which I have before me, com- 
plained that the men carried walking-sticks ; while 
here is the Chief-Constable who says that batons have 
been used here for the last twenty years. 

Mr. Dinnen. — There has been no evidence produced 
on the subject. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — There was not. But 
surely we have our senses, and know that a walking- 
stick is not a baton ; and all I know is that it is calcu- 
lated very much to shake our confidence in the statements. 

Mr. Dinnen. — I will produce evidence to show that 
these men were not on duty. 



Thomas Gaffigan, examined by Mr. Exham. 



Thomas Gaffigan. 



11239. You are the owner of house property in 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

11240. Consisting of all classes of houses ? — Yes. 

11241. Small and large tenements? — Of the value of 
from £30 to £8. 

11242. About what is the rental you receive from 
houses ?— £1,400 or £1,500. 

11243. Youhavebeen agreatmany years in Belfast? — 
Yes. I think it will Save the time of the Commissioners 
to allow me to state particularly what I remember of 
the riots, and that I should give my opinion if anything 
could be done to prevent their recurrence. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Understand that we have 
nothing to do with the cause of the riots. We have no 
objection that you should state what you observed of 
the riots, and your opinion as to what was done and 
what should be done. We have nothing to do with the 
cause of the riots. 

Mr. Gaffigan . — I think I could state in a few min- 



utes all that I can remember. I live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Queen’s College, and am in town every day. 
I remember on the evening of the 8th August coming 
to town about nine o’clock ; the I'oad runs nearly par- 
allel with Sandy-row. I heard the noise of cheering 
in that neighbourhood ; immediately after I met Mr. 
Taylor, the Magistrate. I stopped him, and told him 
about the noise in Sandy-row. and that I understood 
that they were burning the effigy of O’Connell. It was 
one of the workmen that I had through the day who 
had happened to mention that he had heard that they 
intended to burn the effigy. 

11244. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — At what hour of 
the day was that? — In the forenoon. 

11245. What hour? — I suppose about eleven o’clock. 

11246. Where does that workman reside? — He does 
not live in Sandy-row; he lives in Donegall-pass. On 
Tuesday I do not remember anything extraordinary 
happening. I happened to be from home ; but on Tucs- 
2 0 2 
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Day. clay evening when I came home, I was told that there was 
3. a s ™ at cro ' v(1 U P Friar’s Bush grave-yard. I came 
up the road, and went towards the town again on Wed- 
»an. nesday. I heard a considerable noise of cheering, and a 
great many reports of fire-arms in the neighbourhood 
of bandy-row. On Thursday I was going in and out 
of the town ; it was comparatively quiet; but I heard a 
few shots on Thursday or Friday morning. I heard a 
noise in that neighbourhood, and odd shots fired. I 
made inquiry, and understood that there were mill- 
workers attacked when going to their employment, and 
that they had been beaten. 

11247. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — IJ a d you heard 
firing in July previous?— I have heard firing: but this 
was something more than usual. The shots were more 
frequent. On Saturday Lord Donegall reviewed the 
Antrim Rifles, when I happened to be at the barrack. 

,n the reports I heard I made it my business to walk 
tnrough the entire of the disturbed districts. I found 
■ n several places windows broken, and in one or two 
places I saw them broken altogether. They were be- 
longing to men who happened to be selling whiskey in 
whiskey shops. I went through the entire district, 
rom the infantry barracks to the Queen’s College, up 
through Sandy-row and the Pound. Every thin" W as 
as quiet as possible, and every person appeared to be 
attending to lus own business. On Sunday all was 
quiet and Sunday evening was the same. I heard 
no shots that I can remember on Sunday afternoon. 

HnlUM?*!? 1 TV "° "°, isc ; 1 was "I’ at Town 
flail at half-past eleven o’clock on Monday, and I was 
coming out into Arthur-square. 

11248. Where is the Town Hell ?-I„ Poiic.-eqnare. 

112‘IU. flow came you to be there ? I am a Town 

Councillor. I found when I came to Arthur-suuare that 
some of the shops were closed, and that others had their 
shutters brought out prepared to put them on. 

, A , fc hour was that?— Half-past eleven 

oclock m the morning, or about a quarter to twelve 
o clock. 1 made inquiry as to what was the matter, 

; , 1 * as . l, y two or three shopkeepers that a 
body of n»vvic. lord marched up Arthur-streef and 
thiough Arthur-square, and the Corn Market and Castle- 
placo, firing shots oecamunally, and appearing to he 
taking particular notice of the houses as they went 
along. I went into Corn Market, and I found the same 
state ol tilings, and in Castle-place the same I was 
anx.ous to sec those men, and to sec if any Magistrate i 
was ready to look after them out of Castle-place. I : 
wont into Mill-street with the intention of going to the • 
Magistrates court. I met two or three gentlemen from f 
the Magistrates court— I think Mr. M‘Lean was one i 
"1 them— and they told me that Mr. Lyons had 1 

i^ourned the court, that lie had heard of the men s 
nai clung through the streets -and that he had gone t 
l ound by Mill-street and Barrack-street to see what was 1 
the matter. I went up to Barrack-street to satisfy my- t 
self and see them; hut in Barrack-street, opposite s 
Hamill-street, I met three of them in the middle of o 
the street, appearing to be the worse of liquor. v 

vies? Y ^ Com, " issionci ' Dowse. — Were they nav- fi 
11252 How did you know ?-By physical forma- e 
; 0n a " d th . c,r drcss , aud a PPoarancc, for I had noticed tl 
them lor six months. After a little I met two more V 
.1 expected to have seen them arrested by some of the 
Magistrates. I had met five of them, and I was al 
surprised that they were allowed to go through the T 
town in that manner. I went homo that same after- 
noon. 1 had some business in town. I had got ns fu 
nr as Packciihain s Mills when I heard a great noise Fi 
ne.u Dublin Bridge. In a few minutes a youn" man ro 
came up the road, scarcely able to walk from lo«s wi 
ol bloc! ; ho appeared to be very much injured. I 
iiikea another young man that I met to get ‘him on a IL 
enr, and I took him to a doctor. I assisted him on to tin 
he car, and sent lmn to Dr. Mulholland ; I went after lin 
lain to see to what extent he was injured. I found 
that Dr. Mulholland was not at home, and I took him an 
to tbc workhouse. He was there needy as soon ns ho aft 
w as, ant when I got there I asked the doctor to assist hoi 
him, and to see what was wrong. When I got there I tor 



found another man very much injured. It appeared tw 
he came m no a car irom Dromore to the harvest and 
he nad got a very severe heating ; ho had four or £ 

in hh tempfe “ th “ yo, " s >“ d .hots 

l V 25 |‘r W H fc k ' nd ° f s,10ts? — Goose hail orN 0 1 
shot. Before I went home four more came in in succes 
sum, all with wounds in the head and neck. Three of 
them had got very severe wounds. They told me, when 
I inquired, that the shots came from St. Malachi’s 
chapel. They were in the mob and came from the 
neighbourhood of bandy-row, and they got the shots in 
front ol the chapel. On Tuesday morning I was .min! 
over to a meeting of the Guardians at the workhoS* 
J 12o4. Are you a Poor Law Guardian? — Yes. About 
half-past eleven o’clock I was told when I was go inn 
into the gate that a man had been shot, but that he was 
not dead. I went to see him, but he was just d3 
when I went to him. I think he was dead when I 
saw him. That was M‘Connell. I was surprised, from 
the nature of the wound that I saw, that he lived -t 
minute. On Tuesday afternoon and Tuesday niyln fl,l 
report of fire-arms was incessant. Nobody got any 
sleep in the neighbourhood. On Wednesday morniifo 
the same occurred; they were firing shots all day 
Un that evening I got a portion of two families ad- 
mitted into the workhouse who had been obliged to 
leave their houses. On Thursday I was in town. I 
nail some business in town up to three o’clock and 
in coming out of town I saw a great crowd at the’back 

of the Linen-hall moving towards Durham-strcet from 

■uul d '™ tion - * ilK i l,iml wl * a t H was, 

< 1 1 was told that it was M'Oonnell’s funeral that was 



t 11255. Mr. Commissioner Barry— H ad you heard 
■ anything about it befor,?_No. I wen. toVl,£ 
Magistrates court, and the crowd was so great that I 
i was obliged to mount the steps of the first house in Glen- 
3 gall-street, from which I had a complete view of the 
, procession as the funeral was coining up from Sandy- 
iow. i he funeral came shortly after I went there 
I 1 here was a hearse and two horses and a number of 
- cars, and a very great procession. 

11236. Was tho funeral larger than usual ?_I have- 
seldom seen a larger funerai in Belfast of that descrip- 
tion of people. When they came to the corner if 
iishorwrek-piaeo, I was surprised to see then, tun, 
MoILit tlo “S l * ‘h»ir din* route was past the 
Mag, st, ales court down Howard-stroet, Mity-street. 

H It H ,i°°. 1 he ” <1 f ™> P“P>. 

about that the funeral was going to Knock I saw 

no Magistrate at the time that I was standing there. 

I mentioned to the parties about me that it was a 
serious thing the fnneral turning that way, who™ 
hih, lif “° h “ “ umb " of People, many of thom 
tho ™ S T °u b '"« O””' 1 towards 

* , J nd Sf *5 »‘“ e Procession. I happened to 
state at the time that if tiiere had been twenty or thirty 
of the police there, or of the local police, the funeral 
would have been made to go tho direct route when tho 
tetof the processton turned into Wellington-placo. 

112o7. 1 hen, in point of fact, yon think it was an 
emneons thing to have allowed the funeral to go into 
the line of Chichester-stroot, or in allowing it toio into 

1 isherwick- place at all t Yes. ° ° 

11258. Then tho first thing that attracted your 
attention was its turning into Fisher wick-place ?— Yes. 

1 saw no Magistrate there but Mr. Lyons. 

foi!^-^ 9 ' w VI ' ere Wi ‘ S he ? ~ He was in the centre of the 
L nerai. He came up on horseback at the corner of 
1 lsliei n ick-placo. Tie waved his hand towards Sandy- 
'' 0 .'V a , the cavalry camo up to him. Then he rode 
with the cavalry up Ohichester-street. 

—00. Was he in the middle of the procession? — 
no was in the middle of the procession when ho called 
the cavalry. He took them out of my sight into Wel- 
1 igton-placo. Before the last of tho procession had 
turned into Wellmgton-place I heard the report offirc- 
lms lour or five very loud shots — and immediately 
alter I saw the people, or the spectators, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wellmgton-place running from all directions 
towards where I was standing or to the Linen-hall. 
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11261. Was the procession so long that the head of 
the column might then have been in Donegall-place ? 
—It might have been before it went out of my sight. 
A car, with some Magistrate on it, passed me as I 
wen idown the steps, going in the direction of How- 
ard-street. Some person stopped a car, and told 



young man that was on it to get off it, and two 
three of the Magistrates — Mr. Grimshaw was one 



, and, I think, Captain Gray was another, but 
there were three of them — got on the car and drove 
off immediately. I saw people running in great con- 
fusion and excitement even where I was, at that dis- 
tance from the funeral, even from the neighbourhood of 
King-street. I walked then to the Linen-hall. The 
funeral procession was out of Donegall-place when I 
came to the end of it, but there was a large body of 
military drawn up in front of the Ulster Club. I went 
up Castle-street and went home. On Friday I was at 
a peace meeting, and there was a deputation of the 
shipwrights. On Saturday the same. These are the 
two weeks’ proceedings. 

11262. Then there were two meetings at which there 
was a deputation of shipwrights? — I believe so. I 
was only at one. 

11263. Then am I to understand that your opinion 
is that the magisterial arrangements were imperfect? 
— So far as the funeral was concerned they were imper- 



11264. Mr. Exham . — In the early part of the trans- 
action on Wednesday, do you think that the local force 
and the COnstablllarv then in fmvn nnnlfl 



and the constabulary then in town could put an end to 
the disturbances ? — They could have been put an end 



to the first night. Our own locals could have put a_ 
end to them on the first night. 

11265. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— If they had hap- 
pened to be there ? — W ell, if they could have been there. 

11266. Then your inference is that there was an 
error about the proceeding? — I think there was, 
although the funeral was as orderly when it passed us 
as any funeral could be. 

11267. Mr. Exham — Was there any appearance of 
fire-arms ? — There was no appearance of anything. 

11268. Have you known the local police for a lon«- 
time ? — Yes. 

11269. Do you consider them an effective body or 
otherwise ? — Well, I do. J 

11270. Have you from your knowledge of Belfast on 
previous occasions formed any opinion as to the effi- 
ciency of the force in dealing with large assemblages of 
people?— I was an eye-witness. I remember coining 
out of town, one Sunday afternoon, at the rear of a laro-o 
funeral. ° 

11271. When was that? — A few years ago. The 
funeral was not so large as this funeral. 

11272. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have just 
made an observation as to this funeral. Were there 
more in this procession than at an ordinary funeral ?— 
tes. It was larger than an ordinary funeral. It has 
)cen st »ted that they keep the corpse a longer time 
Ilian they otherwise would do in order to have the 
funeral at Friar’s Bush. There are more of those 
funerals go through Sandy-row than any other way. As 
to the funeral which I was speaking of, I was comimr 
at the rear of it. As we passed Mill-lane, which is 
more built on than it was at that time, a great portion 
of it was then a field ; and I noticed as I came up two 
hoys throwing out pieces of sod or clay : the boys 
were from the Sandy-row side. When a large funeral, 
a summer’s evening comes out of town, parties, from 
curiosity, come from Sandy-row to see it pass — and I 
noticed the boys hit other boys with clay or sods. The 
hoys came from the Sandy-row side. In about five 
minutes forty or fifty stones came from each party, 
some of them from the funeral — not from the respect- 
able portion of it; but there was a good number of 
hoys and runners after i t. In five minutes forty or fifty 
stones were thrown, so much so that the respectable 
persons at the funeral had to go double quick to get out 
of the way of the stones. 

11273. All that commenced in a minute. The funeral 
l t0 T'ickcr to get out of the way of the stones ? 
—the funeral went on, but on coming back, at the end 



of Donegall-pass, before they came into the neigh- 
bourhood, I saw them preparing for battle, lifting the 
stones off' the road, expecting to be attacked from what 
had happened before. 

11274. Is that the mode of Christian burial in Bel- 
fast ?— Call it what name you like. I was ashamed of 
it. I hey threw stones there on that summer evening 
for two hours. 

11275. How long ago is that ? — Twenty years ago ; 
but that is an example of something in a casual way. 
Ihe constabulary were at that time in Wesley-place— 
not many of them— and they separated the two mobs. 
They took to the fields ; the mob increased, and the 
infantry and the cavalry came. 

11276. And all this abouta funeral ?— All about the 
funeral. You see how easily a riot is commenced. They 
actually threw stones at each other over the heads of 
the cavalry. Mr. Lindsay was the chief in the local 
po ice at the time. There were a great many of the local 
police in plain clothes, and it was not until they com- 
menced to take prisoners on both sides, and handed 
them over to the constabulary that the riot could be 
quelled. Mr. Thompson of Castletown was with the 
cavalry, Mr. Molony was with the infantry. I thought 
that, on that occasion the local police put an end to the 
riot. 

11277. Did such scenes occur frequently? When- 

ever the funerals passed that way. Perhaps it might 
not happen for a month. 

11278. Mr. Exham. — Did you ever see a perform- 
ance of the same kind since ?— Not to that extent. As 
the cavalry came out of town, the mob increased, in 
tact the cavalry only bring a crowd with them. 

11279. Mr. Commissioner Barry— Do you think 
that what you have stated is a usual state of thin 
m Belfast? — To that extent a very great one. It Is 
unfortunate Friar’s Bush happens to be in that locality, 
when die funerals going to it have to pass through 
that district. & 

11280. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— Persons goin» to 

Friar’s Bush have to run the gauntlet through that dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

11281. Mr. Exham. — The police station has put a 
stop to that ?- — There is a police station there now. 

J J ooo J? lt a statiou of ,ocal police ?— Constabulary 
11283. Has that put a stop to this kind of work ?— 
It is not so frequent. There should be three stations 
ol the local police. 

11284. However, on that occasion, you say that the 
local police did their duty more effectively than the 
other force ?— They got great praise from all parties 
that witnessed it. 1 

11285. D'd they take as many from one side as the 
other?— Pliey did. I saw them dividing them, and 
sending them to the police office. 

11286. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Can you give 
any instance when the local police were as effective 
when not supported by the constabulary and military ? 

At the clearing of High-street on the evening of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage. 

11287. Mr. Commissioner Dowse That was not a 

party mob -—No ; but I happened to be in the middle 
of them. I took a car and the mob nearly took the 
coat off my back. 

11288. Mr. Exham — Did the locals do their dutv on 
that night ? — They did, well. 

11289. Is it your opinion that the local force in 
Belfast at present is sufficient for the town ?— Consider- 
ing the increase of the town and its population for the 
last three or four years, I think at present that it is 
scarcely sufficient. 

11290. To what extent would you say that it should 
be increased ?— I think we require both constabulary 
ami local police. I think the local police should be 
increased to 200. I can see that there is a great defi- 
ciency, sometimes, in going through the town, with 
regard to the constables that are on duty in the day 
tunc. I think they are not properly arranged. The 
day constables are fatigued with walking about or 
standing on their feet for so many hours. I made up 
my mind to bring the matter before the police com- 
mittee, though I am not a member of it, to have 
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them divided — 100 for the day, and 100 for the 
night ; and to have them divided into watches of three, 
that is from six in the morning to two o’clock, and to 
have fifty men over as a reserve. I think the men 
would be fresher and more prepared for their work. 
Many things in the streets are complained of ; but lam 
not surprised at it, for the men are on duty from eight 
in the morning until ten at night. 

11291. Mr. Exham. — If there was an increase of the 
police force to 200, do you think the constabulary 
ought to be increased, and to what extent? — It should 
be increased in the same proportion, in my opinion ; 
for if the population increase as the town extends, I 
think there will be an increase of the constabulary as 
well as the local police. 

11292. What amouut of constabulary would be suffi- 
cient for the town, with 200 locals? — I should say 
there should be an increase to 100. 

11293. From what you know of Belfast, of the past, 
and so far as you can apply that knowledge to the 
future, making allowance for what may occur, is it your 
opinion that a force of 200 local police and 100 consta- 
bulary is sufficient for the protection of the peace, and 
for quelling riots? — Well 1 think it would be, but not 
with the present management. I think if it was under 
one commissioner, or chief, or head, he would be respon- 
sible at the risk of his situation for any riots or distur- 
bances ; there would simply be one party in the town 
in command. lie should also have the control of the 
local police and the constabulary. I think with proper 
vigilance we uever should see again a scene like what 
happened in Augnst last. 

11294. I understand your opinion to be that that 
force would be sufficient for putting down any riot that 
would be likely to occur, and to preserve the peace of 
the town ? — Yes, I mention that ; but I do not mean 
to say that it would require 300 men. My opinion is 
that if you had 300 men you could have suppressed any 
of the riots, taking them at the start. 

11295. Is it your opinion from your experience that 
Belfast ordinary riots arise from young people coming 
together, boys and girls? — There is no doubt of it. 

11296. Is it your opinion that the person to be 
appointed over the two forces should be a Magistrate 
for the town ? — Yes, but not to act judicially. 

11297. With whom would you say that the appoint- 
ment of that chief or head should lie? — The same way 
that Mr. Shaw was appointed. I think the town or 
the Council should have the appointment. 

11298. Do you think that likely to give more satis- 
faction than if the chief was to be appointed by the 
Government? — 1 think the appointment by the town 
would be more satisfactory ; but I think it would bo 
proper that it should be approved of by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. I think that would make the office of more 
importance, and make the chief more zealous in the 
discharge of his duties. 

11299. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You say that if 
he was approved of by the Lord Lieutenant it would 
inspire him with greater zeal in the performance of his 
duties; do you think that if he was appointed alto- 
gether by the Lord Lieutenant he would not be still 
more zealous? — I do not know that he would. 

11300. Mr. Exham. — Is it your opinion that the 
appointment by the Town Council of the officer, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, would give 
more satisfaction than if the appointment was by the 
Government only? — I do think it would, even if he 
had a voice in it. 

11301. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You think that 
6uch an appointment would give more satisfaction to 
all parties? — I think it would. 

11302. Mr. Exham. — Are you aware, in your long 
experience of Belfast, of any charges against the local 
police of partiality? — I have heard of it. 

1 1 303. Is there any foundation for them ? — I do 
not know ; I cannot say that. I never heard of any 
charges being brought. I only speak from report. 

11304. That is, you have heard statements to that 
effect ? — Yes. 

11305. As to the truth or falsehood of which you 
know nothing? — No. 



11306. Have you ever yourself observedany partiality 
on the part of the force or of any member of it ? 

11307. With whom do you say that the appointment 
of the men of the force ought to rest with ? — With the 
chief. 

11308. Is it your opinion that the force should live 

in barracks, or that there should be any stations? [ 

think there should be three slatious, and that a portion 
of the men should live in barracks. They would be 
more easily got at on an emergency, and could be turned 
out more quickly than if they were, living privately 
or with their families. 

11309. The details of the arrangements should be 
left with the chief? — Yes. I think that when men 
take a prisoner at the foot of York-street, and have to 
haul him to the police-office, there is much time lost 
and a great deal of mischief may take place. 

11310. Now, may I ask, is it your opinion that it 
would be judicious or injudicious to appoint paid 
Magistrates to sit at Petty Sessions, or would the inha- 
bitants be better satisfied to allow the local Magistrates 
to act as hitherto ? — No ; the stipendiary Magistrate 
with the assistance of other Magistrates would please 
the people better. 

11311. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would you prefer 
to have two stipendiary Magistrates sent here, assuming 
that you have not to pay anything for them ; do you 
think that it would be better to have two? — I would 
think one enough, but certainly there is a good deal 
of business to attend to. 

11312. Mr. Exham. — If the chief of the police was 
a Magistrate, would one be enough ? — I do not approve 
of the chief acting judicially. I think he would have 
plenty to attend to without that. 

11313. From ymur experience of the riots do you 
think that the local police should be armed ?— How 
armed ? 

11314. With carbines? — There is no occasion for 
anything of the kind. 

11315. You consider batons sufficient ? — Quite suffi- 
cient if taken promptly. 

11316. And if anything extraordinary occurred you 
would have the 100 const&bularyjvith arms. Which 
would you prefer the local force you have spoken of, 
200 and 100 constabulary, or a local force of 300, all 
in one homogeneous body? — I have explained what I 
have been an eyewitness of. The constabulary are 
very useful, for when the local force takes prisoners 
they hand them over to the constabulary who take 
charge of them. 

11317. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think 
there should be armed men and men with batons ? — 
Surely ; but I would not like the constabulary to come 
out with the local police at the time of trifling riots. 

1131S. Some parties suggested cutlasses? — That is 
all nonsense. 

11319. Mr. Exham — From your long experience of 
Belfast do you see anything in the conduct of the people 
that should make them pay the whole police force of the 
town ? — I think the town should pay for the local force 
to the extent I have stated. 

11320. And no more ?— No. That is 200, and that 
would be sufficient for years to come. 

11321. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Should the town 
pay the salary of the Commissioner or the chief of the 
police ? — Certainly. It is the town who should pay it. 
They should not ask the Government to pay it in any 
sense. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hamill. 

11322. You are not on the police committee? — No. 

11323. Do you know how many beats there are for 
the night police ? — I do not know. 

11324. You fixed on 200 as a sufficient force?-" 
Yes. 

11325. Are you aware that there are ninety-two men, 
with officers, ordinarily for night beats? — Yes, I un- 
derstand so. 

11326. How many men are on the day beats ? — There 
are about fifty. 

11327. The extended districts of the town require 
more men to watch men ? — Yes. 
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11328. How many men would you put in those? — 
fes there must be a good many men, but I cannot say 
how many. 

11329. You say there area great many arrests r — 

Tl 330 . How many of the reserve force would you 
have if 100 men were up all night, and there was a 
body of fifty men in the day time, and a further number 
for the new districts?— What I mean by a reserve is 
that if the day force was divided into two bodies of 
fifty and fifty, the body not on duty could be called on. 

11331. You would have fifty men on day duty? — 
Yes, fifty in the day. 

11332. There are fifty on at present ? — res. 

11333. And it requires more? — If it does we must 
provide them. In the meantime I would extend the 
force to 100. If I found it necessary to increase the 
number I should do so. 

11334. You have now increased the districts; yon 
have 100 men for all night ; you have fifty for the 
present districts, which would not be sufficient when 
the new districts are added ; then you have fifty men 
besides, so you must go beyond 200— how much would 
you go beyond 200 ? — That would depend upon how 
many would be required. There might not be more 
than three or four men required. 

11335. You were referring to the efficiency of the 
police twenty-two or twenty-three years ago ? — Yes. 

11336. Was not that when the town was under the 
old commissioner ? — I am not sure. 

11337. Will you take upon yourself to say that it 
was not under the old police? — I will not. 

11338. I believe Friar’s Bush has three ways going 
to it ? — Y es, all leading through the principal thorough- 
fares, and the direct way is through Sandy-row. 

11339. And across the Boyne Bridge? — Yes. 

11340. Another way is to pass in front of the station ? 
— Yes. 

11341. And the third way is to pass up by the Dublin 
Bridge ? — Exactly. 

11342. And all meet at the point? — Yes. 

11343. Do you not know as a fact that people taking 
the funeral through Sandy-row have from time to time 
been attacked for the last twenty or thirty years? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We have heard enough 
of this before. I think we have heard enough about 
funerals being attacked. 

11344. Mr. Hamill . — You were told on the morning 
of Monday, the 8th, at eleven o’clock, that the effigy 
was to be burned?— Yes, at eleven o’clock on Monday. 
I had some man working in my garden who told me so. 

11345. Did you believe it? — I did not. 

11346. You found out afterwards that it was the 
case ? — Yes. 

11347. Were you thereon the following night? — 
I was not there at all. 

11348. But all the time you have been examined, to 
the first four or five days you saw no interference of 
the Magistrates or the police to put down that state of 
things ? — I have not said anything about the police or 
the Magistrates. I have simply told you what I heard 
and what I saw. 

11349. Did you not hear firing in Sandy-row on the 
8th of August ? — I did. 

11350. Did you see a crowd of people ? — I did not. 

11351. Did you go up to see ? — No. 

11352. Did you hear cheering at the time? — -Yes. 

11353. Did you hear shots? — There were no shots. 
The shots were fired afterwards during the night. 
When I met Mr. Taylor I pointed his attention to it. 

11354. You did not see any of the local police? — 
No. 

11355. The first time that you saw Mr. Lyons you 
were standing at the Magistrates’ police court ? — I was 
standing at the door. I was on the steps at the door 
of the first house in Glengall-strcet. 

11356. Where did you see Mr. Lyons? — lie was on 
horseback at the corner of F i sh env ick-pl ace . 

11357. Near Lord Belfast’s statue? — No, within 
fifty yards of me. 

11358. Where was the head of the procession then ? 
—It was turning the corner of the statue. 



11359. You saw him moving on ? — I did. When Nineteenth Dat. 
they turned round into Wellington-place he marched _ ~ 

on the cavalry, and they followed him, and I lost sight e cem e r 
of him at the corner of Wellington-place. Thomas Gaffigan. 

11360. Could he and the cavalry have passed over 
and got to Donegall-place before the head of the pro- 
cession got there ? — They scarcely could. It was a 
long procession. 

11361. Did the cavalry move quickly?— Pretty quickly. 

11362. He would have been at Donegall-place at the 
head of the cavalry? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rea. 

11363. Could you have made a mistake as to the 
person of Mr. Lyons ? — Could I make a mistake as to 
your person ? None, I think. 

11364. Yon know the other Magistrates in town ? — 

The most of them. 

11365. You have no doubt that it was Mr. Lyons? 

—No. 

11366. Are you open to conviction as to the appoint- 
ment by the Town Council ? Do you not think, from 
what you know, that it might be pretty satisfactory if 
the Lord Lieutenant was intrusted with the appoint- 
ment and selection of the Commissioner of Police? — I 
was not a member of the council when Captain Shaw 
was appointed or elected, but a better appointment 
there could not be. 

11367. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you a mem- 
ber of the council when Mr. Adam Hill was appointed? 

— I was not. 

11368. Mr. Rea . — Could a worse choice have been 
made? — I know he was not fit for the office. 

11369. Do you not know that in the ordinary course 
of appointments by rotation the next appointment would 
be a bad one? — Not if I had any voice in the matter. 

11370. If the Town Council had the appointment of 
the Commissioner of Police, would not Mr. Robert 
Greer be a most likely candidate ? — He would not do 
at all. 

11371. Don’t you think he has claims on his party? 

— I would like to let him stick to hydraulics. 

11372. You did not get leave to remain at hydraulics ? 

—No. 

11373. You had the rate collected ? — Yes. 

11374. And I believe you got it paid ? — Yes. 

11375. Was not that cold Water Board made too hot 
for you because you collected taxes the year before last ? 

— I do not know that it was on that account, but it got 
warm enough for me. 

11376. You are not connected with that unfortunate 
party, the Liberal party ? — I never was of any party. 

11377. But you are a supporter of the Conservative 
party ? — I am, as a ratepayer. 

11378. Mr. William Muir was one of the Board? — 

11379. And Mr. Langly ? — Yes. 

11380. And Mr. Patterson? — Y T es. 

11381. Why did you not show that it was no crime 
to collect the water rate ? — I do not know that it was 
a crime. 

11382. Were you not found fault with because, in 
discharge of your duty to the council, you caused the 
water rate to be collected? — I believe I was found fault 
with to some extent. 

11383. Did yon not issue summonses to collect the 
water rate that was in arrear for nine months? — Yes, 
but I do not know that it was on that account that they 
found fault with me or with other gentlemen that 
agreed with mo. 

11384. Arc not the leaders of the Town Council the 
leaders of the Water Board also ?— To a great extent. 

11385. Is it not iu the power of Alderman Lindsay? 

— I will not say that. 

11386. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Must not the 
water rate be paid previously to voting ? — Yes. 

11387. Mr. Rea . — Was the objection made that you 
had collected it ? — It was considered that I acted wrong 
in issuing the summonses for the recovery of the rate. 

11388. Is it to enable the people to vote? — Yes. 

11389. You are not a member of the Police Commit- 
tee ? — No. 
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r. 11390. You said, on your direct examination, that 
you had £1,400 or £1,500 a year of property ? — Yes. 

11391. And you have retired from business? Yes. 

11392. You would like to be actively employed at 
present? — Yes. 

11393. Having been actively employed in business, 
and being actively employed at present, don’t you 
believe that, although perfectly willing to act, you have 
been kept from being a member of the committee of 
the Town Council, on which you might have been use- 
ful, because you had collected the water rate ? I don’t 

know that. 

11394. Were you kept off the Town Improvement 
Committee ? — No. 

11395. You are not on the Finance Committee ? 

No. 

11396. It is a committee that collects rates? — No. 
I am one of the Market Committee. 

11397. You have no opportunity of collecting rates 
there, and can do no harm on the Market Committee? 
— I did not join it with the intention of doing harm. I 
remember the week of the riots; the proceeds of the 
markets were £50 less than on the previous week. The 
farmers did not bring in their produce to the market 
and wc lost £50 that week. 

11398. You think the local police and constabulary 
should be under one head ?— Yes. 

11399. Some of the local police with arms and some 
with batons?— No. I said that we should have. both 
forces. Ihe local police with batons, and to have arms 
lor the constabulary, and to have them trained to the 
uso 1 as a reserve, to be brought out if necessary. 

114UU. Do you not think that every man in both 
forces should be drilled in the same way to use the 
baton, side-arms, and rifle ?— 1 do not think it neces- 

arni ° ' aV ° 1 “° P ° liC<! drilled to tIle use of fir °- 

lHOl. Do you not think that the best way would 
>e for the Town Council to pay so much as they pay 
hero for the police, and to allow the Government to 
send us .<00 or 600 men if necessary ? — I think 100 
constabulary and 200 locals in ordinary times would bo 
quite sufficient, and if more were necessary on an cmer- 
gency they couhl be got from the neighbouring counties. 

1 1402. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
they should be all constabulary or all locals ?— I am of 
opinion that there should bo the two forces. I think 
if they acted in concert they would be more efficient 
than one force. 

11403. Supposing that there was one force provided 
that could act both ways, would you prefer that? — Well 
I would have no objection to that ; but I am of opinion’ 
that each force has different duties to perform. 1 think 
that the local force is better for protecting property, and 
i think that the constabulary in case of au outbreak or 
not actmg with the locals, would be more efficient. 

11404. Mr. Ilea . — I believe you took part in getting 
the lighted and watched district extended ?— Yes 
1 140o. Did you not try to get Ballymacarrctt lighted 
and watched? — I did. 

11406. Does i t not sometimes happen that putting a 
lax ot Is. 6 d. and 3s. on property adds to the value of 
it — It docs. The tenants told me several times that 



they would rather pay the taxes, and be lighted m,i 
watched and cleansed. uu 

• IM 07 ' Is tliere not a P°P u l ati °n of 9,000 or 1000fl 
in Ballymacarrctt ? — I dare say there is. ’ 

11408. Is it not in a wretched state as regards sewer 
age i — It is. 

, 11 “ ”»”!“% nniei jurisdiction 

of the Town Council ? — It is not at present. 

11410. Would it not be desirable that whether the 
Town Council agree to it or not, it should be made 

practically part of the borough of Belfast ? Yes. 

11411. Should not the police force be extended to 

Ballymacarrett as well as other portions of Belfast ? 

No doubt it should be taken in. 

11412. Is it within the borough of Belfast?— It i s • 
but it pays no rate but the borough rate. ' 

11413. Has it not been within the municipal boun- 
dary for twenty-four years ? — I believe so. 

. 11414. And it has not been lighted or watched ?— It 
is m a very disgraceful state. 

11415. Do you not know that the owners.of property 

there are anxious to bring it within the lighted and 
watched district ?— There was such a desire long since. 
I may just state that the Town Council feel disposed to 
take in Ballymacarrett, and when proper arrangements 
are made, I think they will take in Ballymacarrctt. 



Re-examined by Mr. Exliam. 

11416. At the time you were a member of the Water 
Board were you the only member of the Town Council 
at that board ?— I think Mr. Greer was also on it. 

11417. That is a board constituted under a different 
power altogether? — Yes. 

11418. Do you remember the occasion when Mr. Rea 
applied to the Commissioners to issue summonses ?— 
liiat is the^occasion that I alluded to. 

11419. You were anxious that 400 summonses 
should be issued ? Yes. 

11420. Did not the Magistrates refuse to issue so 
many, and determine that they would only take a 
certain number of summonses for rates each day?— I 
heard that that was the arrangement ; but I think that 
in those cases some application was made to them. Mr 
ltea applied to the Water Board that the summonses 
should be issued, and they were issued. That was the 
occasion I alluded to. 

11421. Was there not some unpleasantness at the 
board between you and Mr. Greer after that ?— Scarcely 
a year after it. J 

11422. Sometime afterwards? Yes. 

11423 And in consequence of something that Mr. 
Greer said you left the board ?— Yes. 

H 424. Mr. Greer is not a member of the Town 
Council ? — No. 

11425. Was he ever a member? No. 

11426. Was Mr. Patterson? — No. 

11427. Have not the Water Board and the Town 
Council in point of fact had many misunderstandings? 

1 1 e foo ni ^' ndcrSta, ' ,lin S s about water to extinguish fire. 

i?7'i °Za U P ersist in y° U1 ' opinion that there 
fasf ?— Yes° 2 °° P ° 106 and 100 constabulary for Bel- 
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David Maxwell, examined by Mr. Commissioner Barbt. 



David Maxwell. 



1 1 429. You expressed a desire to give evidence as 
to something which you say occurred during the 
riots, connected with one of the Magistrates, Mr. Tay- 
lor? — Yes, sir, part of it was connected with him. 

1 1430. May I ask, sir, what you are ? — I am a 
book-agent, agent for Messrs. Fullarton and Co., the 
book publishers in Edinburgh. 

11431. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You must be 
the gentleman that Mr. M'Crea mentioned, then? — 
Yes, sir. 

11432. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Where do you 
reside? — I reside in Belfast, at No. 10, Hughes’s 
Buildings, on the Falls-road. 

11433. And what day of the late riots are you now 
about to refer to in the statement which you wish to 
make? — To Tuesday, the 16th August, and Wednes- 
day, the 17 th. 

11434. Will you be kind enough now to state what 
you have to say in reference to any thing that occurred 
upon those days ? — What I have to say is this. On 
Tuesday, the 16th August, somewhere about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the property of Mr. Ball, 
on the Falls-road, was broken into by a number of 

11435. At what o’clock do you say was that? — At 
about one o’clock in the day time, the time that the 
property was broken into. There is a Mrs. MTveon, 
who has a shop in one of Mr. Ball’s houses, and at 
this time there was a body of constabulary and soldiers 
standing at the end of Townsend-street. The time 
that the shop was a-breaking into, part of the con- 
stabulary left the main body with which they were 
connected, and came walking up to within eighty 
yards of where the men were wrecking in the house. 
Having come that length, they grounded their arms on 
the street, and stood looking on at what was doing. 
The party of men who were breaking the shop, on 
seeing the constabulary coming up, immediately 
retired across the street. The place I speak of is just 
opposite the little Wesleyan Chapel which stands there. 
Then seeing that the constabulary was not going to 
come any further, the tail of the mob returned, and 
commenced to plunder the shop which they had 
broken into. 

1 1436. How far had the constabulary come? — They 
came about eighty yards. 

11437. Did they come to Kennymoon’s Buildings ? 
— Exactly to the end of the point ; you will see it on 
the map, sir. 

11438. Well.sir? — Well, seeing that the plundering 
was going on in the shop, and that no person was 
interfering to stop what was going on, and as I was 
standing at my own door witnessing the things that 
were occurring, I stepped over, and stood between the 
tail of the mob and the shop, and prevented, as far as 
I could, the things from being taken out. 

11439. What kind of things were they taking out? 
— Well, they took two pounds worth of postage stamps, 
and some sugar. 

11440. Not any arms? — Oh, no, sir, they were 
grocery goods. 

11441. Well.sir? — That, then, is the first thing that 
I have to narrate. 

1 1442. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you know 
the officer who was there with the constabulary, or 
was there any with them ? — No, not then. 

1 1443. Did you see Mr. Taylor there? — No, not at 
that time. I could not see him from the place where 
1 was standing, which was one hundred and sixty 
yards from where the constabulary were. 

1 1444. How far were they from the house? — They 
"ould be about one hundred and sixty yards from it. 

11445. When they came within eighty yards did 
you see any officer with them ? — Not that I could see. 



11446. Was there a very large concourse of people 
in the street ? — Pretty large at the time they were 
breaking into the property, but when they saw the 
constabulary coming they retired. 

11447. Did you know any of the constabulary? 
— Not personally. 

11448. Would you be able to p.oint any of them 
out ? — No, sir, I would not. 

11449. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Well, go on, 
sir. — The second thing which I have to refer to, 
gentlemen, is the breaking of Mr. Iteid's shop in 
Guilford-street. 

11450. W'here is that ? — It is just beyond Hughes’s 
Buildings. 

11451. Well, sir, what happened ? — I was standing 
at Mr. Hughes’s corner when the shutters and doors 
of the shop got the first stroke. 

11452. What day was this ? — The same day, sir. 

11453. How soon after the first transaction which 
you spoke of was it ? — It was about two o’clock, or 
between two and three. 

1 1454. After you saw the place being wrecked — I 
speak of the first transaction — did you go up to the 
constabulary and say what was going on?— I was 
standing looking. 

11455. Did you go tell the constabulary that there 
was a house being wrecked?— No; they came up 
within eighty yards of the place where the wrecking 
was going on. and those who saw them retired. 

1 1456. And the constabulary stopped there? — Yes. 

11457. And the wreckers pursued their operations ? 
— No ; they withdrew at first, and then the tail of the 
mob, when they saw that the constabulary was not go- 
ing to interfere, came back, and commenced to plun- 
der through the openings which the mob had made. 

11458. Now for the second transaction? — When I 
saw Mr. Eeid’s shop breaking into, I ran to the body 
of constabulary that was standing at Townsend-street. 
Mr. Taylor was standing with them, and when I came 
up I requested him to go and save the house. The 
answer I got was that he could not move from where 
he was. I then returned, and when I did so, the 
shutters and doors of the house were broken in, and 
they had commenced to plunder in the house, and 
everything that could be carried away they did carry 
away, and everything else was broken to atoms. 

11459. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How far was 
Mr. Taylor from this scene when it was going on ? 
— Not more than two hundred and fifty yards. 

11460. Could he see it? — No, sir, he could not see 
it. There is another little circumstance connected 
with this transaction, which I think I ought to relate 
for my own sake. At the time when I was speaking 
to Mr. Taylor, a Mr. Johnson, junior, son of Mr. John 
Johnson, who is a foreman in Mr. Anner’s, and whose 
father’s house was near this, was coming to his dinner, 
I told him what was going on at his father’s house, 
and told him he ought to go and speak to Mr. Taylor 
and try to save his father's house. He spoke to Mr. 
Taylor, but, so far as I could see, he got no assistance. 

11461. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you any- 
thing more to add, Mr. Maxwell?— Yes, I have another 
transaction to speak of, somewhat of the same kind. 
On Wednesday, I think it was — and I am confining 
myself to facts merely, and leaving out all small de- 
tails, — on Wednesday I was down the town, and when 
about to turn the corner of King-street, I observed 
before me, at the end of Milford-street, about a hundred 
yards off, where it goes into Barrack-street, that not 
only the footpath on each side, but the road itself 
was blocked up with rough persons of all descriptions. 
I stood a moment considering whether it would bo 
safe for me to venture up through the mob. Where I 
was standing, there were about eight, I think about 
2 P 
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TwgsiniTn Day, eight, of the constabulary standing. At the time while 11466. Did the constabulary men appear as if they 
December 5. 1 was sending considering whether I should go up were stationed at any particular point?— Yes, the men 

" through College-street to my own house, a cart of fur- who were standing at King-street were evidently 

David Maxwell. niture makes its appearance and endeavours to get stationed there for the protection of society. 3 

through the mob. In a few moments something was 11467. How far was the cart from them when what 
said by one party in the crowd to another, and at once you have described occurred ?— It was about a hun- 
tke furniture was seized, and before five minutes most tired yards from them. 

of it was pulled down from the cart and thrown upon 1 1468. Was there a large mob there? -The place 
the ground. The person who was with the cart had to was completely closed up, as Barrack-street was for 
run for his life. At this crisis, when the furniture two or three days. 

was nearly off the cart, one of the constables who was 1 1469. About how many hundred men would von 
standing beside me, stepped forward, and protected say there were in the mob?— I could not exactly say 
the man while he was lifting the remains of his broken there might be in a body at the end of Milford-street 
furniture off the ground, and putting it on the cart, about a hundred, but they were so dense that I could 
'I he mob did not move, and the constable made no not say; but the streets during the riots were corn- 
attempt to arrest anybody. pletely blocked up with rough persons, and consta- 

1 1462. Did he see the people who had pulled the bulary with them. 

furniture off the cart?— He did. 114 70. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Did you see 

1 1 463. How many men had he with him ? — About any of them armed ? — No, sir. 

11471. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear 
11404. Would you know him again if you saw any shots fired? — Yes, on the Tuesday morning, about 
him ?— I would not. Everything at that time was the time of the breaking of Mrs. M‘Keon’s shop, I 
so confused, and the scenes were so exciting, that heard shots fired, 
matters of the kind soon went out of my head. 

1 1465. Did you make any complaint at the time? 

— No, sir ; I did not. 



Mr. Taylor. 



Mr. Taylor then came into the witness-' 

I may state that I am glad that this gentleman has 
by coming here afforded me an opportunity of making 
the statement which I am about to make, as I know 
that there are many persons who wonder that I did 
not at once accede to his application when it was made. 

I will now state the circumstances in which I was 
placed. It was on Tuesday morning. I was present, 
as I have already on a previous occasion stated, before 
the police court, when an intimation was brought there 
that the ship carpenters were wrecking the gun-shops 
in High-street. We thought it necessary at once to 
go out and get the military out, to prevent bloodshed, 
and I was sent with a party of military to the end of 
Townsend-street at the corner of Divis-street. Mv 
business there was, — as it was natural to expect that 
the school in Brown-street having been wrecked on 
the previous day, and these men having got guns, 
they would seek to avenge that, — it was iny business 
to take care that a raid was not made by them into 
the Pound. As to the first matter referred to by 
Mr. Maxwell, the robbery of Mrs. M'Keon’s shop, this 
is the first time that I heard of it. It took place, Mr. 
Maxwell says, at about one o’clock. I was engaged 
for a considerable time after my arrival — the people 
were greatly excited, and I was engaged for a consi- 
derable time recommending them to go into their 
houses, as I could no$ be responsible for their safety 
if they remained outside; I told them that it was like- 
ly that these men with guns would be coming that 
way, and that 1 should have to give orders to the mili- 
tary to fire. There is no doubt that it was during the 
time that I was so engaged that the circumstance of 
which Mr. Maxwell spoke took place. I never heard 
of it till he mentioned it. The constabulary did not 
report it to me. Then as to the second occasion, I 
remember that some gentlemen came to me and re- 
ported that houses were being wrecked, and asked for 
assistance. I said that I could not leave die place 
where I was for a moment, but that if they went to the 
constabulary barracks in Albert- crescent, which were 
as near to the houses which they spoke of as I then was, 
they would get a force from Inspector Williams, and 
die property would be saved. Then I forget the time 
that elapsed, when they came again and told me they 
could not get any assistance; and then, notwithstand- 
ing the feeling I had as to the risk I was exposed to, I 
divided my force, and went down, but being informed 
that they intended to attack another house, I brought 
half the force down through the street running paral- 
lel to the Falls-road, as far down Townsend-street as 
I could, so that they might have a view of the locality 



iox and made the following statement: 

where the house was wrecked. I placed them in a 
narrow street beside the Methodist Chapel leading 
from the Falls-road. I placed them there, and for 
ten hours,— for I was fifteen hours on the street that 
day,— for ten hours I was walking backwards and for- 
wards so as to be ready for any move that might be 
made by either party. That is all I have to say. I 
did not feel it my duty to leave the place where I was 
stationed, knowing, as I did, what had occurred in 
Brown-street, and knowing that many of the friends 
of those who had been there had arms. 

11472. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Now, Mr. 
Taylor, can you say, if a party of men were placed in 
a particular position, were they at liberty to leave that 
position ? — Certainly not. 

11473. How were the military and the constabulary 
placed in this instance ?— The military were at the 
end of Townsend-street, and the constabulary opposite 
them. 

11474. Were you aware that they left that position? 
— I was not. 

1 1475. Suppose men were ordered to a particular 
point, they were not at liberty to leave their post?— 
Certainly not. 

11470. I suppose upon occasions of that kind you 
found it almost impossible to give individuals protec- 
tion in all cases ?— Oh, it was impossible. You know 
every one was so frightened they were afraid of being 
attacked, and would come running to the nearest 
Magistrate looking for protection, and it could not 
always be given to them. 

1 1477. And if you did goto protect them, I suppose 
the result would simply be that the outrages would 
be transferred to some other place?— Yes ; I did not 
feel at liberty to leave the place where I was. 

11478. At the same time you know, one cannot 
help feeling that it is very natural for Mr. Maxwell to 
leel about it as he does? — Oh, I don’t wonder at it at 
all. He did not know how I was circumstanced. 

11479. Mr. Iiamill . — Do you recollect a girl who 
had the marks of being beaten coming to you, and 
your speaking to her in that district?— No, I do not. 

1 1480. Mr. Exham . — Mr. Taylor, you were at that 
meeting of Magistrates at which the resolution was 
come to about having the four hundred police? — I was. 

114S1. May I ask you, was it understood at that 
meeting, that in proposing four hundred men as the 
future police force of Belfast, one-half, or anv, and if 
any, what proportion was to be paid by Government? 
— My opinion was, that provided the force was to be 
constituted in the way that the Metropolitan police of 
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Dublin is constituted, it ought to be supported in the 
same way. I never contemplated that the ratepayers 
were to pay the whole of it. 

1148Q. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that be- 
fore your mind at all ? — It was. 

1 1483. Was there any discussion about it at the 
meeting?— There was a considerable discussion. 

11484. About the police force being re-constituted 
or re-organised ? — As I remember, the expression that 
was used was that it ought to be re-constituted. There 
was a good deal of discussion as to whether the force 
should be re-constituted or re-organised, but “re-con- 
stituted” was what the Magistrates assented to. 

11485. What do you mean by “re-constituted”? — 
That the present force should be adopted into any 
new force that was to be established ; but certainly, 
that if it was to be constituted in the same way as the 
Dublin or London force, it should be paid for in the 
same way. 

11486. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How long have 
you been in Belfast ? — Twenty-three years. 

1 1487. May I ask, are you a member of the Town 
Council? — I am. 

11488. Were you a member of it when they had 
Lord Naas’s Bill under consideration? — I do not re- 
member. 

11489. That was in 1858: were you a member of 
the council at the time of the correspondence with 
Sir Henry Brownrigg in I860? — I was. 

11490. Did you then approve of the proposal for 
getting in constabulary? — I cannot say that I did. 
My impression always was that we should have a 
local force for watching property, regulating traffic, 
and seeing after the markets, but that we should have 
the constabulary to repress riots and disturbances. 

11491. And do you think that the presence of a sem i- 
military force, such as the constabulary are, would 
be useful on the occasion of riots ? — I think it would. 

11492. In fact, you think the local force would 
not be sufficient for the repression of riots? — Where 
there are two religious parties, such as we have here, 
I think there ought to be an armed force. 

1 1493. Would you have the ordinary local force 
provided with arms ?— No, I think not ; I think they 
should be a batoned force. 

1 1494. But on the occasion of riots you think they 
should be supported by constabulary ? — Yes. 

11495. Mr. Exham. — Then what number of men 
would you think it necessary to have? — My idea is 
that we should have four hundred men : that we should 
have two hundred and fifty of the ordinary local force ; 
and I think that the men ought to be relieved three 
times a day instead of twice. 

11496. And how many constabulary would you 
have?— I think a hundred and forty or fifty, to make 
up the four hundred. 

11497. How would you divide the force? — I think 
there should be four stations. 

11498. Where do you think the constabulary should 
reside? — I think they should reside in the barracks. 

11499. Do you mean both police and consta- 
bulary? — No, the constabulary merely; and I also 
think that the constabulary should take charge of all 
prisoners that would be brought in. 

11500. And would you have the police residing 
among the people ? — I was chairman of the committee 
that considered this matter, and we had several 
conversations about the propriety of having separate 
streets and small houses for the police to live in, on 
the ground that it would be much more desirable to 
have them living together. 

11501 . And you approved of that plan? — We talked 
of it. I think it would be most desirable to have them 
living all together. 



11502. I observe that in the resolution of the Twentieth Day. 
Magistrates to which you were a party, it is said that — — 

the municipal force should be re-constituted, and December a. 
should consist of four hundred men? — Well, at that Mr. Taylor, 
time we were under the impression that it would be ■ 
desirable to have a force like that in Dublin, and we 
presumed it would be all of one force. 

U5d3. Then you are now of opinion that the four 
hundred men you speak of, should be composed partly 
of constabulary, and partly of a local police? — Y'es. 

11504. Mr. Exham. — Then you are not of opinion 
that Belfast requires four hundred men in addition to 
the constabulary ? — No, including constabulary. 

, 11505. I believe you were one of the deputation 
that went with the Mayor to Dublin, to Sir Thomas 
Larcom, with this resolution? — I was. 

11506. I am told it was the Mayor who introduced 
the deputation ? — It w r as. 

1 15o7. Do you remember the Mayor saying that a 
considerable portion of the force should be paid for by 
Government? — As well as I recollect, he said distinctly 
that in the event of a force similar to that employed 
in Dublin and in London being established in Belfast, 
it should be paid for in the same manner. 

11508. And you say that at the meeting of the 
Magistrates the opinion was that the present force 
should be re-constituted ?— I just say that there was a 
little difference of opinion as to whether it should be 
re-constituted or re-organised; but the opinion was 
certainly that the men in the present force should be 
absorbed into any future force. 

11509. You were chairman of the police com- 
mittee? — I was. 

11510. May I ask you was there ever the slightest 
partiality on the part of that committee, in electing the 
members who were to serve in the foree? — Never. 

11511. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— One question, 

Mr. Taylor. You say there ought to be two hundred 
and fifty locals, and one hundred and forty or fifty 
constabulary ? — I think so. 

11512. Supposing the Government paid for the 
hundred and fifty constabulary, would you expect that 
Government should also pay one-half of the expense of 
the local force?— No ; what I think they should do is, 
that they should contribute as in London and in 
Glasgow. 

11513. You say that Government should contribute 
to the two hundred and fifty locals, besides paying for 
the hundred and fifty constabulary ?— I look upon the 
hundred and fifty constabulary as only the fair propor- 
tion to which the town is entitled, and I would consider 
it no compliment whatever that the Government 
should pay for them ; and further, I think that as to the 
two hundred and fifty local policemen, Government 
should deal with us as they do elsewhere. 

11514. Mr. Maxwell. — I wish to ask M r. Taylor one 
or two questions. You said, I think, that the barracks 
were as near to the shop that was being wrecked as 
the shop was to you? — I was looking at the map this 
morning, and I think that going down Ingoldsby 
street to College-road, it is as near. 

11515. But don't you know that on that day no 
person would go through the Pound to the barracks ? 

—I do not know whether it was the Pound party or 
the other that was there. In recommending those who 
spoke to me to go through the Pound to the barracks, 

I had no knowledge which party it was that was 
wrecking the house. 

11516. Would it not be about three hundred yards 
going round by where you stood, to the barracks? — I 

11517. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not 
think that the precise locality is material. 
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December 5. Mr. Ilamill — It would be better if Mr. Dinnen in my hand, you will find the proportion paid bv Pa 

Charles Noah Davis. ' ve . nt ,. on Wlth hls case now - Besides, this gentleman, man Catholics for police rates in this town Ti 

I believe, is produced to prove some returns as to Roman Catholic per-centage is nine and a quarter 
property, and we ought to have an opportunity of the Protestant ninety and three-quarters, on th TZ’ 
seeing and considering them before he is examined. neral rates of this town. I hand in these documents 
Mr. Exham.— Mr. Davis has to go to Dublin, and (Appendix). ents 

may not be back for three or four days, so that it 11523. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— T he pronerfv 

Z“ U lt% m0re should be under £8 is not in the return svhich you tot h>3 

Mr Or, • t) in ' — bo I have stated. The property' imder £8 is 

tj M^. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Lxliam, what Mr. brought in these others. 

^! .„! ajS r iS not l Jf lr ® as i on i a ble. Those appear to Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then all I can sav is 



^n f r t7r n Z f t a ,,?° mpl i Cal ^ ch T Cter ’ and 5t wonld be that fr° m its heading, this document pui-pom* to £ 
but fair that the party whom he represents should more complete than it really is 

0f “ n! , Ue , rin S ! hcm -, P “ sibl Y 1UM. Mr. a n-. houses under £8 do not 
Slot th™' ’ll'TTr 10 l00k 1 he ." U find lhe rates? — The entire rateable property in the' 

that they are collected from some authentic source borough is valued at. £ 1 07 non- „„,i L. a, 



that they are collected fi 
which everybody can get £ 
Mr. Exham This is a 1 



showing a number of things. 



>m some authentic source 
turn which you had before, 



borough is valued at £197,000; and out of that 
£17,000 is the proportion payable by Roman Catholic 
ratepayers. 

11525. Then that gives the return of all houses 



llrio TIT., n • n- 1 _ -‘-'■vra* hkh. gives hue leiura OI all UOUSCS 

p„‘ IS P m “ r - Dm “:~ 8 ™ me ,»P aioae I commencing at 10s. ? — Here is another return of tile 

have them now. Iliese two returns give the entire property commencing at Ids 
rateable property of Belfast for police purposes. I took 1 1526. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— D oes your re- 
the amount from the pohce-boolis, turn give the number of houses inhabited byEoman 

llal9. Mi. Commissioner Dowse. — Has Mr. Davis Catholics? — Yes, under £8 
an, pardcuiar offickl knowledge of the subject? 11527. Does it give tile number of houses over 

Mi . Ilea, lie is the secretary to the Conservative £8 ?— I could give that return too. There are 4 600 
Ilegis try Association. houses inhabited by Roman Catholics under £8 value • 

Mr. Davis I went, as any ratepayer could, to the some entire houses, and others houses occupied by 
public books. I appear here as a ratepayer, and not from two to eight families in each. 3 

aS m!° /?/ age ^ t ’ . , , 11528. How many houses have you in Belfast al- 

Mi. Lxliam. Some one must make the returns together under £8 value?— 17,480. Of the Roman. 
ii non Mr Pa ■ • r? T Catholic population there would be two or three fa- 

lf„A 5 m', ta ■ C ,.' SS ' 0ni ; r ^ ARRY —, What 1 want t0 ni,lies in a house, or more ; but I have taken all the 
doclent'? iw ' S " dl f so . ur f d 1 0 ^ 0u , tak 1 e this ™l“ a «on of property that is occupied and in posses- 
" ' 1 . ’ f n r,’, rate ' b ? oks ’. :y blch are s,on of Roman Catholics as householders, likewise of 

open to evciy latepayer. Ihen I took Griffith’s tone- property they pay for 

11529. You are dealing will, Ode as a matter of 
ratepayer " s “I 0 ?"*' under different heads; valuation; but what I want to know is, how many 
t ben, by my local knowledge of the peraons occupying houses are inhabited by Roman Catholics?— There 
these ctitlereut premises, and other inquiries which I are 4,400 out of the 17 480 

made where I had any doubt, I am enabled to put in 11530. What is the total number of houses in Bel- 
these returns, showing the religious persuasions of fast ?— 24,083 ; and this year, I think, there will be 
the occupiers; and I am capable of verifying them in 25,500. 



the occupiers; and I am capable of verifying them ir 
any court of j ustice. 

Mr. Ilamill . — 1 would say that the proper evidenci 
of these matters would be the production of the booki 



iem in 25,500. 

11531. How many of those are valued at £8?— 
idence There are 1,628 houses in the borough of Belfast 
books at £8 value, and there are 6,603 above £8 value. 



themselves ; mid I think the Town Clerk is the per- However, I will undertake to hove oil these sbeeS 
son best able, from the original books, to speak to put into one, and handed in. I am going to Dublin 
these matters. If he takes up these returns and veri- tips evening, and I will come back in two or three days. 



fies them after inspecting the books, that will be the 
proper evidence ; and not that of this gentleman, 
who does not seem to have any particular information 
on the subject. 



You will find that those returns are made out with 
great care and trouble. 

1 1 532. Mr. Ilamill . — I understand that you will be 
back, Mr. Davis? — I will, on Wednesday or Thurs- 



ni tit n • _ . j mu, uu lYeuuesuay or inurs- 

1 1 , i f l inluv nl? H IOn ° '• BAItnY - — 0n an * n qu>i’y day ; and in the mean time you can have copies of the 
of this land we must take evidence of a somewhat un- returns. I would rather now take them back, and 
echnical character. The value of the evidence will give them more distinctly, all in one sheet, contain- 
be another matter. As I understand this gentleman, mg the whole matter 

he 1ms clone wlmt yon say the Town Clerk ought to 11538. Mr. Commissioner Dowsn.-And tb.tsheet 
do, and lie is able to specify the religion of the rate- will show the number of houses inhabited by Roman 
l )a ^ rs ‘ £! ,e ™ ,uc of evidence is quite another Catholics and by Protestants and all ?-Yes and the 
mattei. Mi. Davis, is that return correct? number of voters 

i 1 ' MS ' ,r?' Commissioner Dowsii.-Is it made out Mr. -Erta.-I don't want the parliamentary, but 
by yourself ?— It is, and is correct m every particular, the municipal voters. 

—(See Appendix.) Mr. Commissioner Barry— Yon will nmWhmd 



will show the number of houses inhabited by Roman 



11522. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.-Is it made out Mr. Exham.-l don’t want the parliamentary, but 
by yourself ?— It is, and is correct in every particular, the municipal voters. 

-gee Appendix.! Mr. Commissioner Bsaay-You will understand, 

Mr. Commissioner Banns.— Show me that for one Mr. Ed, am, that we do not pronounco any opinion on 
moment. the materiality of these returns. 

Mr. Dows. You see tlm Eoman Catholic proprie- Mr. JMe>»._I hand them in upon the point that 
tors of house, under £8 are not m that. I have the the Town Council has the nomination of the police 
return of that also, and I brought it out m other re- officers; and I want to show how great the pipon- 
turns more accurately. In the return which I have derancc of Protestants is here. 
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William Ewart, jun., examined by Mr. Exliam. 



Twentieth Day. 



11534. Mr. Ewart, you are a merchant and a mill- 
owner here, I believe? — Yes. 

11535. And you have been residing here a long 
time? — All my life. . 

11536. You have been twice mayor, I believe? — 
Yes. 

11537. And you have also for many years been a 
member of the Town Council? — Yes. 

1 1538. And President of the Chamber of Commerce 
here, I believe?— Yes. 

11539. And an owner of a great deal of property? 
—Yes. 

1 1 540. How many years have you been a member 
of the Town Council ? — Eighteen or nineteen. 

11541. Were you ever on the Police Committee? 
— Never, except when as Mayor I was, ex officio, a 
member of it. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As of all committees, 
I presume ? — Yes. 

11542. Mr. Exham, — Now, Mr. Ewart, do you 
' recollect the year 1 860, when a number of the Liberal 
party were brought into the Town Council? — Ido, 
very well. 

1 1543. And I believe, in fact, you were one of the 
persons who took part in that move ? — I took the lead 
in it. 

11544. Was that, may I ask now, a bona fide move- 
ment, and intended for the good of the town, on your 
part, and on that of the Conservative members who 
acted with you ? — It was. 

11545. Have you considered the question with 
regard to the increase of the police force ? — I have, 
somewhat. 

1 1 546. Now, I suppose, Mr. Ewart, that you agree 
with those who consider that there should be some 
addition to the police force, whether to the local police 
force, or to the constabulary, but at all events an 
addition? — I think some increase is necessary. 

11547. Now do you think it advisable that the local 
force should be altogether superseded by constabu- 
lary ? — I would rather see the local foree increased, and 
the constabulary force increased also. 

11548. How many would you say in your opinion 
each ought to be increased to ? — I think an increase 
of our local force to two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty men, and of the constabulary to one hundred 
would be sufficient. 

11549. But having regard to what has occurred in 
the past in this borough, is it your opinion that the 
two forces thus increased would be sufficient for the 
preservation of the peace, and the repression of 
riots ? — I would hope so, 

1 1 550. And expect so ? — Yes. 

11551. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Would you go 
the length of saying, Mr. Ewart, that those persons are 
decidedly wrong who say that there should be a force 
of four hundred men?— No; I do not. I perhaps 
take a more hopeful view of the state of Belfast for 
the future than others do ; I look on these riots that 
we have had as caused by local irritation, and I hope 
that now they will not re-occur. 

1 1552. Would you have the local force armed ? — I 
would rather not. 

1 1 553. I think it is the constabulary force that you 
would wish to have armed? — Yes. 

1 1 554. Mr. Exliam. — Would you wish that the local 
force should be under an efficient chief? — Yes, an 
efficient superintendent of police. 

1 1555. Is it your opinion that he should be a 
Magistrate during his time of office ? — Yes, I think he 
ought. 

11556. Would you give him power to sit on the 
bench with the other Magistrates? — Certainly not: 
he would have quite enough to do without it. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — With the exception 
of Mr. Coulson, all the witnesses are of the same 
opinion on this point. 

11557. Mr. Exham With whom would you say the 



selection of the superintendent whom you mention December 5. 

should lie?— I would have the appointment lie with William Ewart, jun. 

the Town Council, but as the Government would be 

asked to create him a Magistrate during his tenure of 

office, I think the Government should have a veto on 

the appointment, and should be satisfied with it. 

11558. And do you believe, from your knowledge of 
the 1 own Council, that they would honestly perform 
the trust reposed to them in selecting that officer?— I 
have no doubt of it. 

1 1559. Do you think that giving the appointment 
of the superintendent to the Town Council in the way 
you mention, would give more general satisfaction in 
Belfast than if he was appointed by Government 
alone ?— No doubt of it. 

1 1 560. I suppose, M r. Ewart, it would notbepossible 
almost, to please all parties here? — Humanly speaking, 
it is impossible to please everybody. 

11561. Have you considered the question of the 
appointment of paid Magistrates in this town to per- 
form judicial functions, or leaving that matter as here- 
tofore ? — Well, I would do nothing to interfere with 
the local Magistrates, but I would like to see a second 
paid Magistrate appointed, as I am aware that when I 
was Mayor, Mr. Tracy was over-worked ; he was, in 
fact, quite unequal to the work. 

11562. Now, as a mill-owner, I presume you have a 
great knowledge of the population of Belfast, the poorer 
classes, I mean ; are you aware of your own knowledge 
that a large number of people have come into the town 
of late years from other districts?— Oh, yes; there 
has been a great immigration of late vears. 

11563. And that, I suppose, would require an in- 
creased police force ? — Yes. 

11564. And the Government, I believe, have not 
given any increase of police force corresponding with 
the increase of population from other districts ?— They 
have not. 

1 1 565. Now, in considering that question of having 
two hundred and fifty of a local force, in your opinion, 
having regard to the fact that there lias* been of late 
years this increase of population from other districts, 
how much of the cost of supporting these two hundred 
and fifty men should be paid by Government? — I 
could not say the exact proportion, but I should cer- 
tainly say that Government should contribute. 

11566. What number of constabulary do you con- 
sider is Belfast entitled to?— I think Belfast is entitled 
to something like three hundred men out of the con- 
stabulary. 

11567. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think that 
Government should pay a part of the two hundred 
and fifty local force ? — Yes, a fair proportion; I would 
not say how much; but I think there ought to be a 
fair proportion paid considering how Belfast and other 
towns are situated. 

11568. Mr. Exham. — Now, Mr. Ewart, I want to 
ask you this ; from your knowledge of Belfast, extend- 
ing as you say over all your life, is there anything in 
the conduct of the people here that would justify the 
Government in saying that a different rule should be 
applied as to paying the police force here, from what 
is applied anywhere else ?— Certainly not. 

11569. With whom do you say that the appointment 
of the members of the local force should rest?— With 
the superintendent. 

11570. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You are aware 
that, except in Dublin, there is no place in Ireland 
where a police force is kept up by Government? 

11571. Mr. Exham. — You think, Mr. Ewart, that 
Belfast should get as many constabulary in proportion 
as any other town in Ireland ? — Yes. 

11572. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You see there 
is a difference between giving a town its proportion of 
constabulary, and giving it a special local force and 
paying for part of it, besides the constabulary. 

1 1 573. Mr. Exliam. — Mr. Ewart, is it your opinion 
that the Magistrates who perform judicial functions 
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Twentieth Day. here at Petty Sessions, enjoy the public confidence 
n — — r generally? — Yes. 

e cem e r 5. 11574. And I assume from that, that you consider 

William Ewart, jun. it would be displeasing, and, as one witness here stated, 
even insulting to the people of Belfast, if the jurisdic- 
tion of the Magistrates at Petty Sessions was put an 
end to ? — I think it would be very irritating. 

11575. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware 
that in Dublin all those functions of Magistrates at 
Petty Sessions are discharged by paid judges? — 
I am. 

11576. But you know nothing of the working of 
that system there ? — I do not. 

11577. Mr.Commissioner Dowse. — Or did you ever 
hear that the people of Dublin were irritated by it ? 
—No. 

11578. Mr. Exham. — Are you aware that that has 
always, or for a long time, been the practice in Dublin? 
— Yes ; but anything of the kind coming in Belfast 
now, l>y way of a change from the previous system, 
would cause irritation, 

11579. May I ask, is it your opinion that if Belfast 
was made to pay for the entire of the force, and the 
taxes were of course increased in consequence, it would 
have a prejudicial effect upon the prosperity of the 
town? — Certainly, I suppose any increase of taxation 
would be so. 

Mr. Ilea. — Before I begin, as I do not wish to be ex- 
posed to interruptions, I would be glad to know if I 
am to be at liberty to cross-examine this witness to 
his credit ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Ask any questions you 
like, Mr. Rea, and if they are proper we will allow them ; 
but we will make no bargain with you. 

11580. Mr. Ilea to Mr. Ewart . — You were examined 
for some four days, I think, in London ? — Yes, five. 

11581. And you have just stated that you believe 
that anything that would raise the taxes of Belfast 
would be prejudicial to the prosperity of the place? 
— Yes. 

11582. Indeed? Did you swear that even once, 
during the four or five days that you were examined 
in London ? — I do not know what I swore there now. 

1 1 588. Don’t you ? At the time that you were en- 
deavouring to have the rates saddled with £200,000 
for the relief of yourself and the others that were 
liable with you, did you ever express any opinion, on 
oath or otherwise, to the effect that anything that 
would increase taxation would be prejudicial to the 
prosperity of Belfast?— I was not liable to anything, 
and there was nothing to relieve me from, and 1 do 
not recollect giving any such answer whatever. 

11584. Did you not swear, and frequently state 
that it was absolutely necessary for the benefit of 
Belfast, that its rates should be increased above 
£l 0,000 a year for the relief of yourself and the other 
members of the Tory party ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Can you not let the 
Tory party be ? 

11585. Mr. Rea . — I cannot, and have not the least 
notion of it. Did you not frequently state and swear 
that it was absolutely requisite for the benefit of Bel- 
fast, that its rates should be increased upwards of 
£10,000 for the relief of the members of the Tory 
party, of which you were one? — I do not remember 
that I ever did. 

1 1 586. What time did you commence to he in the 
Corporation of Belfast? — I have already stated, in 
1845. 

11587. And you have been a member of it ever 
since ? — I have. 

1 1 588. Were you a member of it during the time 
that those acts which the Master of the Rolls called 
flagrant violations of trust, were committed? — I do 
not know what the Master of the Rolls stated, but I 
was a member of the Corporation in 1845 ; if the acts 
you speak of were committed since then, I was a 
member of the Council when they were committed. 

1 1 589. Do you believe that the Master of the Rolls 
stated that flagrant violations of trust had been com- 
mitted ? 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

11590. Mr. Rea. — Was there not an information 

filed by Attorney-General Fitzgerald against you? 

Yes. 

11591. And did not that information continue until 
it was dismissed by side-bar rule? — I do not know 
how it was dismissed. 

11592. And do you not know that you are liable 
for the acts stated in that information ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — He has already stated 
that he was not liable. 

Mr. Rea , to the Commissioners. — If you rule that 
I am not to cross-examine this witness to his credit 
you have only to tell me so, and I will not ask him 
another question. If corporations are corrupt, it can 
only be so through their members ; I am almost afraid 
to ask a question. 

11593. Do you ever recollect voting £500 out of the 

rates of Belfast, for any personal object of your own ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 
You may answer it if you like, to rebut the suggestion 
that is made, but I must say that we do not consider 
you are admitting its truth by refusing to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Rea. — I submit as matter of law that the wit- 
ness is bound to answer, unless he thinks that an 
affirmative answer would criminate him. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We say that the ques- 
tion shall not be answered, and that Mr. Ewart, by 
refusing to answer it, does not acquiesce in it. 

11594. Mr. Rea. — Do you recollect, when a member 
of the Corporation, being advised by the present Mr. 
Justice Hayes, when Solicitor-General, that you had 
no right to vote away £500 or any other sum, out of 
the rates, for a certain purpose ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There is one objec- 
tion to that, which is, that you are seeking to give 
evidence of an opinion without having the opinion 
itself here to produce. We think that that is not a 
fit question to put. 

Mr. Rea . — You have already allowed evidence to 
be given of written documents without the documents 
being produced. I must do my duty as an advocate 
in putting these questions, and I claim the liberty of 
an advocate to do so. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We know what you 
are doiii", Mr. Rea, but I confess it is not so easy 
to see your object in doing it; for I cannot understand 
how it can be the object of an advocate to ask ques- 
tions to which he must get a fiat negative by way of 
answer’, unless the witness is a madman. That, how- 
ever, is not the ground on which I will not allow the 
question to be put, but I throw it out for your own 
consideration, Mr. Rea; we will not allow the question 
to be put, and if you persist in putting it, we must 
direct Mr. Ewart to retire. 

11595. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever vote £'500 out of 
the funds of the Corporation of Belfast which belonged 
to the ratepayers, contrary to any legal opinion which 
you had received ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 
If the Corporation has voted away money illegally, 
that is a matter which we, in this inquiry, have nothing 
to do with. 

Mr. Rea. — What I say is, that this is a matter 
which would go to show that the Corporation ought 
not to have the right of appointing the officer to 
superintend the police, and that the right should 
be given to the Lord Lieutenant or some other person. 
If the Corporation has not been acting corruptly, it 
should not be deprived of its rights. It is because 
it has been so acting, that it ought not to have the 
power of making this appointment. The object of 
the Commission will be destroyed if I am not allowed 
to extract from this witness the admissions which he 
must make. 

Mr Commissioner Barry. — You have been for 
several days endeavouring to obtain admissions, as 
you say, and I never in the course of my experience, 
heard a greater body of adverse evidence elicited. 
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11596. Mr. Rea then continued his cross-exami- 
nation. — Mr. Ewart, I, suppose, if the appointment 
of the superintendent of police is confided to the 
Corporation of Belfast, you as a member of the Town 
Council, will exercise that duty most conscientiously ? 
—Of course. 

11597. And you won't allow political or sectarian 
feelings to influence you? — Neither the one nor the 
the other. 

11598. And you will be just as ready to appoint a 
Roman Catholic for the situation as a Protestant ? — 
Yes. 

11599. And it will not be any difference to you 
whether the superintendent is a Liberal or Tory ? — 
No. 

11600. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then you do 
not think that the fact of a large proportion of the 
rates being paid by Protestants, is a reason for not 
appointing Roman Catholics?— No. 

11601. Mr. Rea. — You know the members of the 
Corporation ? — I do. 

1 1 602 . And you don’t suppose that any of them are 
more likely to act unconscientiously than yourself? — 
I believe that they will all act conscientiously. 

11608. Every man of them ? — Yes. 

1 1 604. And do you then know any reason why, in 
the face of that fact deposed to by witnesses like 
yourself, the Government should take away this 
appointment from the Corporation ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — There is no attempt 
made by the Government to give or take away any- 
thing. 

11605. Mr. Rea. — Well, Mr. Ewart, considering 
your high opinion of the extreme conscientiousness 
of the members of the. Corporation, do you know any 
reason why any attempt should be made by any one 
to deprive them of the right to appoint to the office 
of superintendent of police? — None. 

11606. Did you attend the meeting that was held 
on Saturday ? — I did. 

11607. And you generally attend the meetings of 
the Town Council ? — As frequently as I can ; occasion- 
ally. 

11608. Then you know a good deal about them; 
and you are not giving an opinion in their favour 
without having had an opportunity of forming it? — 

I have a good opportunity of forming an opinion about 
them. 

11609. Since the year 1845 you have done every- 
thing bona fide, and for the public good ? — I have. 

11610. I suppose you have heard that the man who 
has been guilty of doing wrong once, is likely to do it 
again ?— Certainly. 

11611. And if he has kept in the narrow path from 
1845 to 1864, it is highly unlikely that he will diverge 
from it from 1 864 to 1 874 ? — I do not understand the 
question. 

11612. If a man has kept good for a certain length 
of time, don’t you think he might keep virtuous for 
even as long a period ? — I think it is to be hoped he 
would. 

11613. You never heard that neglect of an obvious 
duty was a crime ? — No. 

1 1 614. Don’t you know that a member of a corpora- 
tion who is disposed to act improperly, may do it 
more effectually by not doing his duty than by taking 
any other course ? — I could imagine that wilful neglect 
might amount to a crime. 

11615. Were you a party to the strong opposition 
that was got up to the appointment of Adam Hill to 
be superintendent on the grounds that he was seventy- 
two years of age, and the master of an Orange lodge ? 
—I do not recollect anything either about the oppo- 
sition you speak of, or about his appointment. 

11616. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Was there op- 

position in point of fact? — I do not recollect. 

11617. Mr. Rea. — Was Mr. Ewart in America then ? 

I never was in America in my life. 

11618. Did you feel yourself in that year under an 
obligation by reason of the declaration you made as 
member of the council ?— I did. 



11619. Was Adam Hill a member of the Town Twentieth Day. 

Council then ?— I do not know ; I dare say he was. 

11620. Were you aware that during all the time he December s. 
was a member he was an active supporter of the Tory William Ewart, jun. 
party in the Town Council ? — I was not. 

1 1 621. Did you not know that that office was con- 
ferred upon Adam Hill as compensation for the 
political services rendered by him to the Tory party? 

— I believe it was not. 

11622. You still hold that opinion ? — I do. 

11623. Do you know Mr. Thomas Verner? — I do. 

11624. I do not think he is much more than sixty 
years of age yet ? — I do not think he is so much. 

1 1 625. At the time that you knew him when he was 
acting as a Magistrate in Belfast, was there a more 
competent Magistrate on the bench than he, putting 
charges of partisanship out of the question ? — I can- 
not speak comparatively, but there is no doubt that 
he was a most competent Magistrate. 

1 1 626. Where was Mr. Ewart at the time that Mr. 

Thomas Verner was dismissed? — I do not think that 
Mr. Verner was dismissed. 

1 1 627. Will you take upon yourself to state posi- 
tively that he was not dismissed? — I will not. 

11628. Well, then, will you tell the Commissioners 
how he was got rid of, — we will not quarrel about the 
word “ dismissed” ? — I think he resigned. 

1 1 629. Will you venture to assert that his office 
was not abolished on the ground that it was unneces- 
sary? — I cannot recollect whether the office was 
abolished, or whether Mr. Verner was dismissed, or 
whether he resigned. I cannot recollect all the mat- 
ters that Mr. Rea is always asking me about. 

11630. I must ask you, Mr. Ewart, about your pro- 
ceedings as a public trustee. — Neither I nor any other 
man could recollect about all these matters. 

11631. Had Mr. Verner, previous to the existence 
of the corporation of Belfast, filled the office of sove- 
reign of Belfast? — He had. 

11632. For several years? — Yes. Whether it was 
previous to the existence of the corporation or not, 

I cannot tell, but he was sovereign of Belfast for 
several years. 

11633. Was not the “sovereign” the head of the 
old corporation ? — He was. 

1 1634. And I believe you will say that from the 
first day you knew him till the latest, Mr. Verner was 
always remarkable for his attachment, open and 
avowed, to the Tory party? — He was a Conserva- 
tive. 

1 1635. Oh, he was more, he was a Tory; do you 
recollect now, that before Mr. Verner’s office was 
abolished, he had endeavoured to get up an indepen- 
dent Tory party ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — This must have an 
end ; it is going into matters with which we have 
nothing to do. 

Mr. Exham referred to the report of the Commis- 
sion of 1857 at p. 219. 

M r. Ewart . — As well as I can recollect, Mr. Verner 
was appointed agent to Lord Donegall, and it was 
considered that the time which would be required for 
the performance of his duties in that capacity would 
not leave him enough for the performance of the 
duties of the office of superintendent of police. 

11636. Mr. Rea. — Was not that merely the pretence 
on which he was got rid of? — Certainly not. That 
is a very uncharitable supposition. 

11637. Now will you say “yes” or “no” to this? 

Was the fact of Mr. Verner being appointed agent to 
Lord Donegall, the only cause for liis being deprived 
of the office which he held ? — The only cause that I 
know of. 

1 1638. Don’t you believe that it was because he 
expressed independent opinions as against the cor- 
poration majority? — Certainly not; that is a mere 
surmise on your part. 

11639. You are sometimes a little costive as to 
your belief when you say you do not know ? — I have 
sometimes had some colloquies with you about other 
officers than Mr. Verner. 
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Twentieth Day. 11640. Do you remember Mr. Verner reading his 
n ~ recantation, and promising to be good for the future ? 

e cem e r — No ; 1 do not even know what you refer to. 

William Ewart, jun. 11641. Were you in . 1855 a party to having Mr. 

Verner elected Mayor of Belfast ? — I was a party to 
his election. 

11642. Was that after the decree of the Court of 
Chancery ? — I do not know. 

11643. Did you promise to give him ,£1,000 a year 
out of the rates as his salary? — I do not know. 

1 1614. But after the decree of the Court of Chan- 
cery the Tory party were anxious, particularly to get 
some person of respectability to act as Mayor? — They 
were always anxious for that. 

1 1645. But then particularly ? You do not recol- 
lect their coming with their hats in their hands to 
Mr. Verner, and asking him to be Mayor ? — Indeed 
I do not. 

[Mr. Rea here read a passage from the report of the 
Commission of 1857, at p. 219.] 

11646. Now, Mr. Ewart, don’t you remember the 
time you stated on oath that Mr. Brown, our mutual 
friend, Mr. Brown, had developed the franchise on 
his own side? — No, I do not remember it. 

1 1647. But have you any doubt now that Mr. Brown 
did develop the franchise on his own side very 
extensively ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not want to go 
into anything about Mi - . Brown. 

1 1 648. Mr. Rea. — Tell me this : did it ever come to 
your knowledge that with regard to certain officers of 
the corporation called rate-collectors, there was ne- 
cessity for a very serious investigation ? Come, now ? 
— I do not know what you are referring to. 

11649. I am not referring to anything ; but did it 
not come to your knowledge that there was necessity 
for investigation as to the rate-collectors ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

1165 0. Were you not present at the meetings during 
the last two years, when at almost every meeting I de- 
manded an investigation as to the conduct of Brown, 
Crossett, and Glen? — I heard you demand a great 
number of things. 

11651. Were you not one of the parties opposed to 
that investigation ? — I never voted against it or spoke 
against it. 

11652. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W as it ever 
seconded ? 

11653. Mr. Rea . — Don’t I say I was the Liberal 
party at that corporation? Now, Mr. Ewart, won’t 
you admit that you were guilty of gross dereliction of 
duty as a corporator of Belfast in not being as active 
as I was in demanding an investigation after what you 
had heard in London and elsewhere? — I was guilty of 
no dereliction of duty. 

11654. Very good. I suppose, Mr. Ewart, you won’t 
be prepared to deny your belief that from 1842 to 
1855, from one to two thirds of the burgesses were 
disfranchised in every year by these and other rate- 
collectors? — There was a large number did not get 
the franchise, but that was in consequence of their 
not paying the rates. 

11655. Were you one of the parlies who hunted 
Mr. Gaffigan out of the corporation for collecting the 
rates ? — No, I was not. 

11656. Have you not every reason to believe that 
but for that system of the rate-collectors defrauding 
the burgesses, the Liberal party would after a year or 
two have had a majority ? — I do not know anything of 
the system you speak of. 

11657. Don’t you believe that in 1844, on the bur- 
gess roll 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We cannot go into the 
state of the burgess-roll in 1844. 

11658. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Ewart, on the point 
that I am going to now, I should be allowed to examine 
you at great length. That was a very important event 
in the history of Belfast, the return of the Whigs to 
the Town Council in 1860? — It was. 

11659. You know what fair play in trade is? — I 
hope so. 



1 1660. You would not consider it honest in trade to 
represent calico to be linen, would you ? — No. 

11661. And did you consider it honest to count 
William Mullan as one Whig? — Yes. 

11662. In a tx - ansaction to be settled by £10,000 
cash on one side, and Whigs on the other ? — Yes. 

1 1 663. And you consider it equally honest to count 
John Hamill as one Catholic? — Yes. 

1 1 664. Do you know William Ross, the mill-owner? 
— I do. 

1 1665. Is he not reputed to be worth £] 00,000 
cash ? — I hope he is worth the money. 

11666. Do you remember his being chosen by the 
electors of Smithfield ward, including the entire of the 
Roman Catholic electors ? — I do not. 

11667. Do you know Bernard Hughes? — I do. 

11668. Do you know any Catholic out of the forty 
thousand of them, so popular with his own party as he 
is ? — I am sure he is most popular with his own party. 

11669. Do you recollect his being started as a 
candidate last year with Mr. Ross? — I do not. 

11670. Don’t you know very well that if Bernard 
Hughes had chosen to play the part of John Hamill, 
he would have been chosen member last year ? 

(The Commissioners stated that they could not go 
into this question. Mr. Rea said that he was 
endeavouring to show that the nominal introduction 
of Liberal members into the corporation was a most 
flagrant act ; that the most eminent members of the 
Catholic party had been rejected, and others who did 
not enjoy the confidence of that party, chosen). 

11671. Mi - . Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Ewart, do 
you know whether or not the gentlemen whom you 
mention, Mr. Hamill and Mr. Mullan, are recognised 
among the Catholic and Liberal party in Belfast as 
belonging to that party ? — I believe they are. 

11672. Mr. Rea. — You believe that? — I do. 

11673. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You know 
there are such things in many parts of the world as 
Conservative Catholics, who always vote with the 
Tories ; do you think those gentlemen are of that 
party ? — I think Mr. Hamill is not a Conservative, but 
I do not think he is a very deeply-dyed politician. 

11674. Mr. Rea. — Don’tyou know that J ohn Hamill 
voted at the last election against Hughes and Ross ? 
— I do not, but I could understand his doing so. 
The point was to get gentlemen who were in favour of 
a settlement of our town affairs, and Mr. Hamill was 
in favour of that. 

11675. Was Mr. Hamill in favour of that? — Yes; 
and if Messrs. Hughes and Ross had been in favour 
of it, I consider that Mr. Hamill would have voted for 
them ; if I was to speak for twenty years I could not 
say more. 

11676. Mr. Rea. — Was there any other test but 
that of being willing to incumber the rates to the 
extent of £ 1 0,000 a year and upwards ? — I don’t know 
of any other ; indeed I don’t know whether there was 
any tost. 

11677. And out of the entire body of Catholics and 
Liberals in Belfast, you could get only twenty willing 
to go into the corporation on those terms ? — That was 
all. 

1167S. You could only get twenty? — And there 
was some difficulty about that. 

1 1 679. Was there not another test — namely, that all 
those parties should be in favour of equalizing the 
rate ? — No. 

11680. Will you mention one of the twenty who 
was not in favour of making the eighteen-penny rate 
three shillings, and did not afterwards vote in favour 
of doing so ? — It was not ever intended for a moment 
to make that any test. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The witness has al- 
ready stated that that was not the test, and w r e will 
not go any more into it. 

[111 - . Rea here tendered an affidavit of the witness 
as evidence against him on the cross-examination. 
An affidavit was handed up.] 

Mr. Commissioner Barry said that the Commis- 
sioners would not pronounce it to be irrelevant to 
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the matter which had been opened by Mr. Rea, but 
that they did not consider it could be of much weight. 

[Mr. Rea then read the affidavit.] 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think this gentleman 
has stated that there were certain matters pending, 
and that it was thought advisable to have Liberal 
members in the council who were in favour of a settle- 
ment of the question; and there is nothing in the 
affidavit at variance with that. 

Mr. Rea. — That was part of the remarkable arrange- 
ment, the return of the twenty Whigs. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have said already 
that you have gone enough into that. 

11681. Mr. Rea. — Very well. As part of the same 
arrangement, and for the same purpose of putting 
£200,000 upon the rates, was not Mr. T. K. Lowry to 
be appointed recorder of Belfast, and paid a salary of 
£500 a year out of the rates ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — We will not go into 
that. 

1 1 682. Mr. Rea — Who was to be the Whig member 
returned on the compromise ? — There never was any 
compromise, or a word about Mr. T. K. Lowry, or a 
Whig member. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — There, now, you have 
it. 

11683. Mr. Rea. — Will you state, sir, and you may 
answer tire question as you like, that the Tory party 
did not convey to the Liberals who went into the 
council or some of them, that they would allow a 
member to be returned on the Whig interest, at the 
next election ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Now, we have already 
ruled that we will not go into that, and we will not, 
especially when we have the statement of Mr. Ewart 
that there was no such arrangement. 

11684. Mr. Rea. — Then, sir, if it was represented 
in London at that time that a member was to be re- 
turned of the Whig party, that would be false ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Now, we have already 
decided that we have nothing to do with that. We 
heard the matter about the Town Council because it 
has been opened by Mr. Exham, fairly, but we will 
not go into the question of the representation of 
Belfast. 

11685. Mr. Rea. — Now, Mr. Ewart, at the time you 
elected those twenty Whigs, did you not take care to 
elect them for short seats, so that at a certain time by 
the natural operation of the Municipal Act they would 
become a minority ? 

11686. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — When were 
they elected ? — In 1860, and not by me, but by the 
electors. 

11687. Mr. Rea — By one elector who put in a 
voting paper? — There was no consideration as to the 
length of time they were to serve ; that was a matter 
which depended on the gentlemen who resigned. 

21688. But would you be surprised to find that in 



consequence of what happened, the Liberals would Twentieth Day. 

cease to be a majority ? — I will say there was no design 

of the kind you mention. December 5 . 

11689. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Can you say william Ewart, jim. 
whether it so turned out or not ? — I cannot. 

11690. Mr. Rea. — Now with regard to that deci- 
dedly vexed question of the rate, do you not helieve 
that two-thirds of the municipal electors of all parties 
are adverse to any increase of the one and sixpenny 
rate ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We have nothing to do 
with all that. We have nothing to do with the dif- 
ferential rate. 

Mr. Rea. — And you will not report on that ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will not. 

11691. Mr. Rea. — Suppose the four and sixpenny 
rate were to be re-imposed on the ground that its aboli- 
tion was obtained by fraud ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will not go into 
that. 

Mr. Rea. — I want to show the extent of this gentle- 
man’s interest. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I assume that he would 
be seriously affected by the re-imposition of the rate ; 
but we have nothing to do with that. 

11692. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Ewart, might I be permitted 
to ask you, did you not at first threaten opposition to 
the bill of 1 853, extending the boundary of the borough 
of Belfast? — No, I did not. 

11693. Did you attend any meeting of parties? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What have we to with 
this bill of 1853. We will not go into that subject, 
but Mr. Ewart is not to be taken as admitting the 
question. 

Mr. Ewart. — I have answered the question in the 
negative on several occasions. 

11694. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Ewart, do you hold the 
opinion that the ratepayers of Belfast would consider 
the punishment of the Corporation their own punish- 
ment? — I think they would look on their town as 
punished. 

11695. Could you give me the names of even half 
a dozen of people who would feel irritated by the un- 
paid Magistrates not being permitted to attend the 
police court ? — I would give you the names of every 
person who was examined here. 

11696. Do you think it would not be safe to intrust 
the administration of justice to paid Magistrates ? — I 
do not think anything of the kind. 

11697. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware, 
quite apart from anything connected with Belfast, that 
a great many pei'sons entertain the opinion that the 
best administration of justice for large towns is by 
paid Magistrates ? — I think it might be so at any other 
time, but just at present I do not think it would be 
well to introduce such a change into Belfast. 

11698. Mi’. Rea. — You have never been a member 
of the Orange Society? — No. 



Head-Constable Samuel Lambe, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



1 1 699. You are a head-constable, I believe? — Yes, sir. 

1 1700. Placed in Ballymacarrett ? — I am. 

11701. You attend the police court regularly ? — Yes ; 
every second week. 

11702. Have you been engaged on duty during the 
time of riots in the town ? — I have. 

11703. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How long have 
you been here ? — Five years and eight months. 

11704. Mr. Dinnen. — During that time have you 
ever had the assistance of the local police in the per- 
formance of your duties ? — I have frequently had their 
assistance on all occasions. 

11705. Did they render assistance to you during 
the disturbances ? — I always saw them act. 

11706. Did you work harmoniously together ? — We 
did. 

11707. Did you ever see any partiality in reference 
to one party against another, exhibited by these locals ? 
—I never did. 



11708. Would you be good enough to state the 
occasions on which you have had assistance from 
them ? — They were so frequent that I could not say. 

11709. Do you remember the riots in 1857 ? — In 
1857 I was not in Ballymacarrett but in Downpatrick, 
but I was here for three months. 

1 1710. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did the rioting 
last for three months ? — We were kept here for three 
months. 

11711. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — From July to 
September I believe ? — I believe so. 

11712. Mr. Dinnen. — You speak of having seen the 
local police do their duty on all occasions ? — On any 
occasion that I ever saw them. 

11713. Do you find them useful in case of disturb- 
ances in making arrests ? — Oh, yes. 

11714. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you find 
them more useful in that respect as not being incum- 
bered by arms ? — Oh, yes ; they can go into a crowd. 

2Q 



Head-Constable 
Samuel Lambe. 
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Twentieth Dj 
December 5. 

Head-Constable 
Samuel Lambe. 



Head-Constable 
James M'Auley. 



Mr. Jolrn Coates. 



11715. And I believe you must all keep together? 
— Yes. 

11716. You find it of great use to have men acting 
with you who are only armed with batons ? — Yes. 

11717. Mr. Hamill . — You are stationed in Bally- 
macarrett ? — Yes. 

11718. For how long do you say? — For the last 
five years or more. 

11719. I believe the population there is a good 
deal divided between Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics?— Well, it has very nearly a fourth of Roman 
Catholics. 

11720. Had you, during the five years that you were 
there, any fighting or disputes in Ballymacarrett? — 
Well, I may say, almost nothing of that description. 

11721. Does it not come to this, that you have not 
a single local on duty there? — Yes. 

11722. Andyou have itall to yourselves? — Thatisso. 

11723. Mr. Rea. — If you wanted to get up any 
riots there, would you not prescribe half a dozen locals 
as a very effectual means of doing it? — No. 

11724. Suppose you had 150 locals under consta- 
bulary drill for a few months, could you not make 
them equal to 200 ? 

11725. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In other words, 
would the drill improve the present men ? — I could 
not form an opinion on that. I think it would be 
impossible to drill a great number of them to the 
constabulary drill. 

11726. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Why? — From 
the age of many of them. 

11727. Did you ever see them on drill? — Never 
but once ; that was the time of Mr. Shaw. 

11728. Mr. Rea . — Mr. Lambe, you say the locals 
did very well? — They did, as far as I could see. 

1 1 729. If the same men had been under your com- 
mand, and drilled as members of the constabulary 
force, could you make them do more than they do, 
either aimed or unarmed ? — Well, if they were under 
my command, I could make them do more. 

11730. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you attri- 
bute that to the drill or to the command they are 
under?— To the command. 

11731. Men armed with batons only, I suppose, do 
not require the drill that men with fire-arms do ? — 
They do not. 

11732. Mr. Rea . — Do you know any better police 
force anywhere than the Irish constabulary ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Of course, he will say 
lie does not ; and every one knows that there is not 
a finer body of men than the Irish constabulary ; and 



I believe I may say, that Mr. Lambe enjoys the cha- 
racter of being one of its best officers. 

Mr. Harvey . — There is none better. 

11733. Mr. Rea . — From what you know of the 
town of Belfast, don’t you think that the constahu- 
lary ought to be the police force for Belfast? 

The Commissioners refused to allow the question. 

11734. Mr. Rea. — Don’t you think it important 
that there should at all events be only one force ? 

11735. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you ever 
consider the question sufficiently to give an opinion 
upon the subject? — I never did. 

11736. Mr. Rea. — Have you been in other districts 
besides Ballymacarrett? — I have been in Downpatrick 
Ballymena, Ballyclare, Portglenone; in Antrim, nearly 
always. 

11737. Mr. Dinnen. — Mr. Hamill says there are no 
locals in Ballymacarrett, and no riots: are there any 
water-pipes there? — No. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What on earth is the 
connexion between riots and water-pipes ? 

11738. Mr. Dinnen . — The absence of locals has 
just as much to do with the absence of riots in Bally- 
macarrctt as the absence of water-pipes there. I 
wanted to show the absurdity of the inference drawn 
by Mr. Plamill when I asked about the water-pipes. 
Now, Mr. Lambe, do you attribute the want of rows 
in Ballymacarrett to the absence of the locals ? — No 
indeed I do not. 

11739. Do you attribute the absence of riots to the 
presence of the constabulary ?— Oh, I think if it was 
not for the presence of the constabulary there, we 
would have riots, and plenty of them. 

11740. Do you believe that the majority in which 
the Protestants are there, has any effect in preventing 
riots ? 

Mr. Harvey said he would rather that that question 
should not be asked of the witness. 

11741. Mi - . Commissioner Barry. — When you 
speak of acting with the locals, you being under arms 
and they with their batons, do you think that a body of 
your own men with batons, supported by another bodv 
of your own men with arms, would be better than hav- 
ing two forces ? — I think it would act very well. 

11742. Mr. Exham . — Do you think your own men 
could effectually do the duty of night-watching ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is there any reason 
why a member of the constabulary force should not 
be able to walk about with a baton in his hand as 
well as any other man ? — Certainly he could, if he was 
properly appointed. 



Head-Constable J ames M’Auley, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



1 1743. You arc a head-constable? — I am. 

11744. Where are you stationed ?— In Belfast. 

11745. How long have you been connected with 
Belfast ? — For twenty-three years. 

11746. Then you have been here during a good 
many disturbances ?—! have. 

1 1747. Have you had the assistance of the local 
police force on those occasions ? — I have. 

11748. And have you always found those men will- 
ing to assist you in performing your duty ?— I have. 



11749. And have they, in fact, rendered you assist- 
ance on all occasions, to the best of their ability ?— 
They have. 

11750. Did you ever see any partiality displayed by 
them in the discharge of their duty? — Never. 

11751. I believe you are a Roman Catholic? — l 
am. 

11752. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And I believe 
the other gentleman was a Protestant ? — Yes. 



Mr. J ohn Coates, solicitor, made the following statement : — 



* lave rea ;d the reports of the proceedings before 
the Commission daily, and have paid attention to them, 
and I see there are several issues as to the appoint 
ment ot a Commissioner, and the payment of the con- 
stabulary, and I would suggest that if the Government 
me to have the nomination of a Commissioner, who 
should have absolute control over the local force, they 
should bear one-lialf of the cost of the local force, and 
the 1 own Council should bear the other half, and 
have an equal jurisdiction over the men. 

11753. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then you 
would have half appointed by the Government and 



half by the Town Council? — Yes ; and one Commis- 
sioner over both. 

11754. Mi - . Commissioner Barry. — And with what 
department of the Government would you have the 
appointment lie ? — With the Home Department. I 
would suggest that the Commissioner should be ap- 
pointed by the Government, and that he should have 
one-half of the force to appoint, and the Town Council 
the other half, and that the Government should pay 
one-half of his salary. Then as to the local Magis- 
trates sitting on the bench, I think the Commissioner 
should be a Magistrate, for tire sake of his jurisdiction . 
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over the men, but I do not think that he should sit 
upon the bench. As to the extinguishment of the 
local magistracy, I think the local Magistrates should 
not consider themselves disbanded by the fact that 
other men whom I shall suggest, would take their 
place upon the bench. They have plenty of jurisdic- 
tion in the county. I would not have the ordinary 
stipendiary Magistrates upon the bench here. I would 
have two barristers of ten years’ standing appointed, 
and would give them jurisdiction by their commis- 
sion to the extent of £10, especially here, where we 
have not a recorder. I have known the local police 
here, from practising at Petty Sessions, and I have 
known Mr. Green and Mr. MTvittrick, and I believe 
that all parties except the lowest classes coming from 



remote parts of the county, have every confidence in Twentieth Dat. 
them. 

11755. Mr. Rea . — Would you say as much for Mr. December 5. 
Lyons ? I would like to have the opinion of the only Mr. John Coates, 
professional man practising before him ? — I consider 
he is a very fair Magistrate, but sometimes, like other 
men, he is somewhat singular in his habits. 

1 1756. In what respect? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Oh we cannot go into 
an inquiry as to the habits of any man. 

11757. Mr. Rea, — Mr. Lyons threatened to commit 
him ? — Oh, I have had other differences with him. 

11758. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have those 
differences between you and Mr. Lyons anything to 
do with the object of this commission ?— Certainly not. 



Local Constable Wiliam Moffatt, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



11759. Are you a day constable, Moffatt? — I am. 

11760. How long have you been connected with the 
local force ? — Eight years and six months, I think. 

11761. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What is the 
latest age at which a person enters the force ? — At 
the present time I think it is twenty-eight. 

11762. Is that the age you entered at? — I think I 
was thirty when I entered. 

11763. Mr. Dinnen . — Were you in Durham-street 
beat on the 8th of August last ? — I was. 

11764. What is your beat? — My beat is part of 
Divis-street, Barrack-street, and part of Durham- 
street. I run up to the bridge. 

1 1765. Do you recollect hearing anything about an 
effigy durifag the course of that day ? — I did, sir. 

11766. State when you heard it, and what you did 
in consequence ? — Well, as near as I can guess it was 
about four o’clock in the evening I heard a party going 
along the street, and saying they were going to burn 
an effigy of O’Connell on the bridge that night. I 
reported it to my inspector, Mr. Duff. 

11767. Where do you live ? — In Sandy-row, sir. 

11768. Your beat is not there? — Oh, no, sir. 

11769. You gave information to your inspector im- 
mediately, after you heard of this matter? — Yes, about 
four o’clock. 

11770. How soon after did you see Mr. M'Kittrick ? 
—I saw him that evening. He had sent up twelve men 
to the bridge before that, and he told me to go to the 
bridge and join the other men to prevent the crowd 
from coming over the bridge. , 

11771. When did you j oin the other men ? — Between 
seven and eight o’clock. 

11772. Where did you stand? — We stood on this 
side of the bridge. 

11773. Was there any crowd assembled till a short 
time before the burning of the effigy ? — No, sir. 

11774. At what time did the crowd begin to 
assemble ? — At the time that the effigy was come up. 

11775. When you went up first where did you stand? 
—On the side of the footpath. 

11776. Was there any crowd assembled before the 
•effigy was burned? — No; there were parties going 
backwards and forwards. 

11777. Is the bridge on your beat? — No, it is not, 

11778. To whose beat does it belong? — To the 
beat of a person named Steele, who was not well. 

11779. I thought you said your beat took in the 
bridge?— No, my beat goes as far as the bridge, but 
I do not go over it. 

11780. Now at what time was this effigy burned, 
or when did the crowd assemble ? First say the time 
when the crowd assembled ? — The time the effigy was 
burned was nine o’clock, and the Dublin train was 
coming in. At the time the crowd came up, Mr. 
Hank in gave orders to his men to cross the bridge ; 
so did our inspector . The constabulary took the front, 
and we the rere ; we were on this side of the bridge, 
the Durham-street side, and the constabulary in front. 

11781. Do you know a constable they call Hunter? 
—I do. 



11782. Was he standing with you from half-past 
six that evening till the burning of the effigy ? — No, sir. 

11783. Did you hear - the evidence of a woman 
named Catherine Graham ? — No ; but I read it. 

11784. From what paper did you read it?— From 
the News-Letter. 

11785. Now this woman says that the effigy was 
burned about half past six : is that true ? — No; there 
was no effigy till the time I say. 

11786. Werethere any fifes playingor drums beating 
until the crowd assembled? — No ; I heard no fifes or 
drums till the effigy was lit and burning ; then I heard 
them. 

1J787. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Could you 
make out the tune they were playing? — No; I only 
heard the noise. 

11788. M r. Dinnen [reading from newspaper] : ‘ ‘Fifes 
and drums were beating from half-past six till ten.” — 
Was this going on at such a time as half-past six ?— 
No. 

11789. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But you were 
on your beat all this time ? — Yes. 

1 1790. And you did not hear these fifes and drums ? 
— No, I was not at the bridge at all at this time. 

11791.. Mr. Dinnen. — Would you hear in your dis- 
trict the beating of drums in Sandy-row ? — I would, 
at the end of it. 

11792. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How far is your 
beat from Sandy-row? — I have the right-hand side 
of Divis-street, and Barrack-street, and it comes down 
Divis-street the length of Glengall-street. 

11793. But then, coming down to Glengall-street, 
brought you very near the .bridge ? — Yes, sir. 

11794. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you read the evidence of 
a woman named Eose Throden ? — No, sir. 

11795. Then I will take the evidence of Cullen. 
Did you read Catherine Cullen’s evidence? — Yes. 

11796. I think you said before, that Hunter was 
not there at all? — He was not, sir. 

1 1797. You did not see Hunter?— I did not. 

11798. Were all the locals drawn up on the bridge 
at the time the effigy was burnt? — Yes, all that were 
there. 

11799. Were any of them standing on the foot- 
path four of them together ? — Oh, there were twelve 
of us together, along with the constabulary. 

11800. Now, do you recollect anything occurring 
during the time you were standing there? — No, I do 
not. 

11801. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— D id you see 
the effigy burned ? — I did. 

11802. Did you go up to look at it? — No; I said 
that the police were drawn up in front of us, and the 
constables drawn up behind them. 

11803. Mr. Dinnen. — Were you not under the 
control of an officer? — Yes. 

11804. Did you leave the officer during the whole 
of the time, till it was over? — No. 

1 1805. What time did the crowd disperse? — I could 
not say ; I think it was about eleven o’clock when I 
got off duty. 

2 Q 2 



Local Constable 
William Moffatt. 
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Twentieth Day. 11806. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Y ou knew 
— - , whose the effigy was ? — Yes, I heard it. 

December a. j 1807. Whatwasitlike? — I could not say. I saw the 

Local Constable black thing before me, but I could not say what it was. 
William Moffatt. 11808. Mr. Dinnen. — What kind of a crowd was 
this ? — Oh, there was alarge crowd of women and boys. 

11809. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W ere there 
grown men there ? — Yes, as I knew from their appear- 
ance. 

11810. Mr. Dinnen. — I suppose the majority were 
women and boys ? — Yes, sir. 

11811. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Could you say 
how many people were there? — I could not say. 

11812. About how many? — There were a great 
many. 

11813. Beating drums, playing fifes, shouting, and 
burning an effigy ? — Yes, sir. 

[Mr. Dinnen here read a passage from a report in 
the Ulster Observer, in which a woman stated that she 
had asked the witness to protect her on the evening 
in question, and that he had refused to do so.] 

11814. Mr. Dinnen. — Is it true that any woman 
appealed to you, Moffatt, to protect her, and that you 
told her to go to hell? — Oh, nothing of the kind. 

11815. N ow, you had Magistrates there that night ? 
— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I have a special note of 
that part of the case. Catherine Cullen was, I find, 
recalled ; she does not in the first instance, state that 
Moffatt was the man to whom she spoke and who 
gave her that answer ; but in her second answering 
she says that the man who did so was the man who 
gave the answer to M'Givem, and she describes him 
as being a coarse-featured, pock-marked man, and she 
says he was a sergeant. 

11816. Mr. Dinnen. — However, Moffatt, you say 
that the matter did not occur at all with you? — It did 
not, sir. 

11817. When did you leave off duty that night? — 
At about eleven o’clock. 

11818. When did you return next day? — I could 
not say if it was late or early in the morning. I think 
it was early ; yes, it was early. 

11819. Did you hear anything next day about the 
burning of the effigy ? — No. 

1 1820. How long were you on duty? — From half 
past six in the morning until eleven at night. 

11821. What are the usual hours for your being 
on duty ? — The usual hour is from six in the morning 
till nine at night. 

11822. Where do you take your meals? — At my 
own house. 

11823. And how is your beat watched when you 
are taking your meals? — I have a comrade with me, 
and when he goes to dinner I take charge of his beat, 
and when I go to my meals he takes charge of mine. 

1 1 824. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D o the people 
know what your dinner hour is? — I could not say 
that they do, for I dine at different times, one day at 
one, and another day at two o’clock. 

1 1 825. Mr. Dinnen . — Well, the day after the burning 
of the effigy, how long were you on duty ? — I was on 
duty all day. 

11826. Did you hear of any disturbances being 
about to take place ? — I did not. 

11827. What o’clock do you usually leave your beat 
at? — At nine. 

1 1 828. And was everything quiet in your district ? 
— Yes. 

11829. And over the bridge? — I could not say for 
over the bridge. 

11830. You have had some experience in dispersing 
riots, I believe ? — I have. 

11831. D.o you carry a walking-stick or a baton ? — 
A baton. 

1 1832. Have you a walking-stick at all ? — I have at 
home, but I don’t take it out with me when I am on 
duty. 

11833. I believe inspectors and night-constables 
are the only ones who have the right to use sticks ? — 
Yes, 



1 1 834. Now what coloured clothes do the night-men 
wear? — They have clothes like mine, only heavier, and 
they have great coats. Mine are blue. 

1 1835. The inspectors have blue coats too, have 
they not? — Yes. 

11836. And they have walking-sticks? — Yes. 

11837. And the others have batons?— Yes. 

11838. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do they never 
carry sticks? — Oh, if a man is sick he may have a 
stick. 

11839. How many inspectors are there on duty in 
the day-time? — There are three. 

11840. And at night? — Four. 

11841. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have all these 
inspectors different districts to inspect? — Yes, sir. 

11842. At about eleven o’clock in the day, about 
how many of them ought you to see between Donegall- 
place and the Courthouse where we are? — Oh, I 
could not say that. 

11843. Mr. Dinnen. — I suppose the night-constables 
have to attend at the police-office for prosecutions 
besides their night duty ? — Yes, sir. 

11844. Mr. Commissioner Dowse-. — A nd do they 
then wear their great coats ? — Oh, they throw off the 
outer coat, and wear one like this on me, a blue inside 
coat. 

Mr - . Green , (to the Commissioners). — I think it right 
to say that there is no doubt that on the day you saw 
the constables, there were some of them with sticks: 
that is the fact. It was done by special permission 
on that occasion. 

11845. Mr. Dinnen. — Now, Moffatt, you say you 
have some experience in dispersing crowds ? — Yes, sir. 

11846. And, with your experience, do you believe 
you could have dispersed the crowd that was 
assembled that evening of the burning of the effigy?— 
Not with the number of men we had there. 

11847. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you know 
any of the people that were there ? — Oh, if I had gone 
in among them I would have known some of them. 

11848. Mr. Dinnen. — And though you do live in 
Sandy-row, would that have prevented you from 
making arrests among them ? — No. 

1 1 849. Did you in fact make any’ arrests ? — I think 
on the night of the 11th I did arrest some in Barrack- 
street, 

11850. Were those men of your own kind that you 
arrested ? — I think, with the exception of one or two, 
they all belonged to the Durham-street and Sandy- 
row district. 

11851. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you make 
the arrests you speak of by yourself, or had you any 
assistance when you made them ? — We had part of 
the locals in coloured clothes, and also some of the 
constabulary. 

11852. Mr. Dinnen. — Now, is thex - e any bad feeling 
between you and that part of the force that happen to 
be Roman Catholics ? — I never saw any, sir. 

11853. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it true that 
sometimes some of the Roman Catholics were sent 
in with you into Roman Catholic districts in order to 
protect you ? — No ; my comrade's beat is the Pound- 
loaning, and when he is away I go through it just as 
I go through my own, and no harm ever happens to 
me. 

1 1 854. Then it is not the fact that the Roman 
Catholics are sent with you in that way to protect 
you ? — No. 

1 1855. Did you ever hear it said that that was the 
case ? — I never did. 

11856. Mr. Green. — It is only at night that that 
ever happens. 

11857. Mr. Dinnen. — Well, after the first two nights 
was everything quiet? — No, sir. 

11858. Well, when riots occur, how are you to 
act j is it under the control of a Magistrate or of your 
own officer? — Of a Magistrate. 

11859. Well, after the first two nights did you feel 
yourself under the control of a Magistrate ? — I was 
not with the men after the first two nights ; I was 
rather about Pound-street during the riots. 
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11860. Well, did you act under the direction of a 
Magistrate at the time?— Yes; that is, in the case 
that any thing would occur, that I was to give word 



° f 11801. Mr. TIamill. — Tell me, do you keep a shop 
in Sandy-row ? — I had a shop there. 

11862. Did you keep cows there? — I had cows 
there at one time. 

11863. How long ago is it since you gave them 
u p?_It is about six or seven years since. 

11864. And when did you give up the shop?— I 
„ ave the shop up that time too. 

° 1 1865. What was it you sold? — Milk ; a little girl 
used to take it out and sell it. 

11866. Now, living in Sandy-row, you went out on 
your beat at about six that morning ; had you heard 
anything before that about the effigy ?— No, sir. 

11867. Did you on the Saturday night previous 
hear any drumming and fifing ? — No ; I did not hear 
anything of fifing and drumming then. 

11863. Did you hear afterwards that there had 
been any that night?— I did not. 

11869. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it usual to 



fife and drum in Sandy-row?— No. 

11870. Never? — Sometimes about the 12th July 
some foolish little boys do it. 

11871. Did you see men do it?— No. 

11872. Mr. HamiU .— Was there a great crowd in 
the street on that Saturday night?— I did not see any 
particular crowd in the street on that Saturday night 
more than any other Saturday night. 

11873. And you heard no fifing and drumming?— 



No. 



11874. What hour was it you heard there was to 
be an effigy ? — I did not hear any hour, but I said that 
it was about four o’clock that I gave the word of it. 

11875. Where was it you heard it? — In Durham- 
street. 

11876. Was it spoken of by more than one?— I 
heard boys crying about it in the streets. 

11877. And what did they say? — They said they 
were going to do it, and I went and told Mr. Duff. 

11S78. Is Mr. Duff here?— I do not see him. 

1 1879. Will he be here ?— I do not know. 

1 1880. What time was it you went to the bridge? — 
Between seven and eight o’clock, I think. 

11881. Were you then in company with any one ? — I 
was on my beat, Mr. M'Kittrick came to me and told 
me to go to the bridge, and I went up to it. There 
were some of our own men, twelve, I think, on the 
Durham-street side of the bridge. 

11882. Was Hunter amongst them? — Not that I 



11883. Before the police came did you see any 
crowd ? — I did not. 

11884. Did you hear any shouting? — I did not. 

11885. What did you see? — I saw parties walking 
backwards and forwards. 

11886. It was between seven and eight o’clock you 
went to the bridge ? — It was. 

11887. Where did the police stand?— They stood 
just with us. 

11888. Did either of you cross the bridge?— No. 

1 1 889. In point of fact you stood on the Durham- 
street side of the bridge, with the crown of the bridge 
between you and Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

11890. Did you see the effigy before the crowd 
came ? — No ; the crowd came first. 

11891. And you were not desired to cross the bridge 
and see who were doing this? — No. 

11892. Was Mr. Duff there?— No; it was Mr. 
Eobinson. 

11893. What hour did you first see the crowd? — 
About nine o’clock. 

11894. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— And why did 
you not leave your beat at nine o’clock ? — Because they 
expected something. 

11895. And did you not cross the bridge and go into 
Sandy-row ? — No. 

11896. Mr. HamiU. — And in point of fact no Magis- 
trate crossedit ? — No. 



11897. Who were the first Magistrates you saw Twentieth Dat. 
there ?— Mr. Taylor and Mr. Orme. ~T 

11898. Where did Mr. Taylor come from? — He 

came as if from Sandy-row. Local Constable 

11899. You never crossed the bridge at all ? — No. William Moffatt. 

11900. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— D id you think 
that mob was calculated to excite a riot and breach of 
the peace among the people who were looking on ?— 

Yes. 

11901. Mr. HamiU.— From what you saw did you 
think it a very improper crowd to be there? — I don’t 
think it was right at all. 

11902. Was the place where the effigy was burned 
in sight of the Pound district?— I think it was; but 
not so well in sight of it as if it was on tire crown of 
the bridge. 

1 19u3. Did you see the efligyput over the bridge? — I 
did not. 

1 1904. Did you see any girls beaten on Friday?— I 
did not. 

1 ] 905. What coat was it you had on then ? — It was 
the inner coat I had on, but not the top-coat. 

11906. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you hear of 
any girl being beaten? — 1 heard there was a girl beaten 
at College-street West. 

11907. Mr. HamiU. — How many did you hear of 
being beaten ?— Only one. 

11908. Did you hear of any persons being beaten 
on their way to work ?— I only heard of one. 

1 1 909. Is there any other man in the force but 
yourself, that is pock-marked? — There is another. 

1 1910. Do you know his number? — I do not, but 
his name is Irvine. 

11911. Is he a sergeant?— He is not. 

[Mr. HamiU read from a newspaper the description 
of the man as given by the witness M'Givern, stating 
that he had I and L on his collar.] 

Mr Hamill, to Mr. Green.— Who is L, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. — I think it is a man named Taylor. 

11912. Mr. Hamill, to Moffatt.— Ho you know that 
many of your comrades reside in the Sandy-row dis- 
trict? — I think there is only one resides in Sandy- 



11913. But in the district?— I don't think there is 
one in Sandy-row or Durham-street at all. 

11914. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — N ight or day ? — 
No. 

11915. Do you know a man called Christopher 
Boyse Wesley?— No ; he may be a night-man. 

11916. Mr. Hamill. — Are there not a great many 
little streets off Sandy-row ? — There are. 

1 1 917. And can you say how many of the police, 
whether night or day, live in Sandy- row district? — 
I could not say. 

11918. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Do twenty ?— 
Oh, no. 

11919. Mr. HamiU. — Would you say ten ?— I 
could not say, Mr. Hamill. 

1 1 920. Do you recollect the Tuesday that the con- 
stables, ten or twelve, were on the Boyne Bridge, and 
had to fly over it? — I do. 

11921. Did you see them ? — I did. 

1 1 922. Did yousee stonesflying after them ?— I did. 

11923. Did you see two crowds ?— This was the 
first of the police that was on the bridge. 

1 1 924. Did you see any stones from the Sandy-row 
district coming after the police? — We saw a crowd, 
and we went up. 

1 1 925. Did you see two crowds ? — No. 

11926. Did you see a body down near tire river? — 
No. 

1 1 927. Where were you then ? — I was down near 
Christ Church. 

1 1928. How many of your men were there?— There 
were thirty or forty. 

1 1 929. Who was it had the command of them ? — 
Inspector Duff was there, and, I think, Inspector 
Sheils. 

1 1930. Did you all see the twelve men beaten off 
and obliged to retire over the bridge at the time ? — 
I did, but I cannot say for the others. 
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11931. Mr. Duff did not bring up the body of men 
that be had? — No ; he left them behind. Three of 
us went up to support the twelve men, and we did 
what we could. 

11932. What didyou see when you went? — When we 
went the police were off, and there was nothing doing. 
11933. Did you see any stones then ? — No. 

11934. Or when you were going up, didyou? — No. 
I saw them when I was at Christ Church. 

11935. Now, had you a stone in your hand yourself 
that day ?— No, I had not. 

1 193G. Did any one say you had at that time ? — No. 
11937. Or speak of it to you? — No. 

11938. Did you ever hear that such a thing was 
said ? — Never, till I saw it in the paper. 

11939. And when was that? — Since this inquiry 
commenced, I think. 

11940. And the accusation never was made before ? 
— No. 

11941. Did not a policeman in the ranks, one of the 
constabulary men, tell you that you had a stone in your 
hand ? — No ; but what happened was this : I met a 
policeman, who came up and caught me by the arm, 
and I told him if he did that again I would give him 
in charge. 

11942. Did you not drop a stone when he caught 
you by the arm ? — No. 

11943. Were you in a gateway then? No. 

11944. Are you sure? — The crowd was before the 
constabulary, I think; and I think Mr. Caulfield was the 
last who came up. There was a rush, and we went into 
a gateway then to avoid it ; and they had the crowd 
before them then. 

11945. When you saw this gentleman coming up 
with the men under him, did the crowd divide into two 
bodies ? — No ; they kept together. 

11946. Where did they go to ?— They went over the 
bridge. 

11947. Did you see any of them going into the gate- 
way ? — I could not say ; they might do so iii the rush ; 
there was a great deal of confusion, but I could not 



say. 

11948. Were you not asked the question whether 
you had a stone in your hand at the trial before the 
coroner’s inquest ? — No. 

11949. Were you examined there ? — I was. 

11950. Were you not asked the question? No; 

nothing was asked of me about a stone. 

11951. What did the policeman say that caught you 
by the arm ? — He said some rough word. 

11952. What did he say to you ? — I thought he had 
no right to take me by the arm, and I said I would 
charge him if he did it again. He said, « I will mark 

you, you — , for that.” 

11953. Did you mention that to any one? I re- 

ported it to Mr. Caulfield at the time. 

[Mr. Caulfield here stated that the man in question 
had since resigned, and had gone to America.] 

11954. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you think 
tho man was mad when he caught you, and used the 
anguage you mention, to you ? — I do not know what 
lie meant. 

Mr. Caulfield , — This man was reported before me bv 
one of my own men for this. J 

11955. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you, immediately after 
this, proceed to tho officer in command of tho consta- 
bulary and lay a complaint against this man ? — I did 
the Inspector and I. ’ 

11956. Didyou ask for an inquiry into the man’s 
conduct?— I think Mr. Caulfield said lie knew the man’s 
name. 

11957. Did you get any information about it since ? 
— No. 

11958. Mr. Commissioner Barry — What was the 
complaint you made ?— The complaint I made was tint 
one of tho men caught me by the arm, and gave me a 
shake. ° 

11959. Whcro were you standing at the time ?— I 
was standing in the gateway, opposite the Inspector, at 
the time. At the time the crowd was comin°-we went 
into the gateway, to let the constabulary fiass with 



11960. Did they come up with therush ?— They did- 
this was the time they came up with charged bavmW 
11961. Ah. Dinnen.— Then the policemen cYmet 
with charged bayonets ?— They did. 1 

Jims' w 

11963. Sow, you™ asked whrthev you thought 
tie burning of the effigy wrong ? Was it because 
thought so that you gave notice of it to the Inspector ! 

11964. Mr. Aeo.— Tell me; had not the locals a 
meeting^ since the Commission began ? — No. 

11965. Did you appoint no committee ?— No. 

11966. Or no defence association ? — No. 

11967. Or enter into any subscription ? No. 

k 11968. Aud who is doing this for you? — I do not 

11969. Maybe some of the Town Council? 

Hr. object to this. I was charged 

With it by Sergeant Armstrong, and it is not the case. 
1 am appointed to act by the inspectors, and not bv 
any member of the Police Committee. J 

11970. Mr. Rea. Who was it took the instructions 
Irom you ?— There was a young man did it in our own 
office. 

Hr. Breen - 1 may as well say that I am the person 
who engaged Mr. Dinnen to conduct the defence of the 
local force. 

119 rY M , r ' Now ; I believe it is arranged that 
none of the locals belonging to the Orange Society arc 
to come up here ? — I cannot say, sir. 

J e yol !. c , vel ' in a yourself? — I was not. 

J U/o. Where did you come here from?— I came 
from the county Tyrone. 

11974. What part of the county Tyrone? The 

townland of Edenvaddy, beside the county Monaghan. 

UJ7o. llow long are you in the force?— About 
eight years and six months. 

11976. And under whose auspices did you enter it? 

I think it was under Mr. William Hamilton. 

11977. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat a°-e are 
you now ?— About forty-live, sir. 

force 9 ?— Yes 1 ’sfr a ’ _And y ° U eight years in tLe 

11979. And you were then about thirty-seven when 
you were appointed ? — I suppose so. 

11980. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W ere you asked 
your age ?— I think I was. 

11981. Mr. Rea . — Who asked it of you ?— I think 
it was Mr. Green. 

11933. And what did you my ?_I said I was abort 
thirty ; I don t recollect it now. 

11983. Who sent you to Belfast to apply to be a 
local policeman ?— I was here at the time. 

119S4. What were you in the county Tyrone ?— I 
was a farmer. 

11985. And here? — A grocer. 

11986. Mr. Commissioner Barry— H ow Ion"- had 
you been in Belfast when you became a policeman ?— 
About twelve years, sir. 

11987. Mr. Rea . — Whereabouts was it you had the 
grocery shop ?— In Sandy-row. 

11988. Had you a municipal vote ? — No. 

11989. Or a Parliamentary one? — No; and I never 
voted. I took the house free of taxes. 

11990. Well, tell me; I suppose during the time 
you had the grocery shop, you dealt with Alderman 
Hamilton for groceries ? — No, sir. 

iJooo' ) Vith Vh ° m ’ then?— With Mr. Cumming. 
11JJ2. I suppose you did not bring a recommenda- 
tion with you from the parish priest, when you came 
here from the county Tyrone ?— No. 

. 11993. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou were living 
in Sandy-row before you went into the police ?— Yes, silt 

11994. Had you a spirit licence ? No, sir. 

11995. Or a licence to sell tobacco ? No, sir. 

11996. How was it you came to give up your busi- 
ness and go into the police force ? — It was trust that 
broke me down. 

11997. Did you carry on the shop for any time after 
you went into the force ? — I did, for a year ; if I was 
not broken down by trust I would not be in the police 
yet. 
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11998. Mr. Rea . — Tell me, was Alderman Hamilton 
a member of the Police Committee at the time you 
were appointed ?— He was. „ „ T , 

11999. Did he know you were thirty-liver — Ido 
not know. 



12000. And you did not throw a stone that day? — 
I can get good witnesses to prove that nothing occurred 
about the stone. 

12001. Mr. Ramill . — Did you see them throwing 
stones ? — Yes. 



Sub-Constable John Keily, 

12002. Do you remember Tuesday, the 16th August 

] as t ? I do ; that morning, at least, on which this 

transaction took place. 

12003. Were you one of the twelve men that were 
on the bridge first ?— No ; I was one of Mr. Caulfield’s 
men. I came up to the support of the men on the bridge. 

12004. Did you see the men beaten back into Glen- 
gall-street ? — No. 

12005. Did you see them break up into two parties ? 

I think they broke up into four. A party went on the 
side of the bridge, a party with the local constables, 
and the largest party into Sandy-row. 

12006. Do you know Christ Church ?— No, sir. 

12007. Did you observe any of the local constables 
when you came up near the bridge ? — No. 

12008. At what time did you observe them ? — I 
heard one of our men calling out that the local con- 
stables were throwing stones. 

12009. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— D id you see 
them throw any stones yourself? — No, sir. 

12010. Mr. Ramill Well, when you beard the man 

say that the local constables were throwing stones, what 
did you do ? — Hooked in the direction the man pointed 
at. 

12011. Whatdirectionwas that? — Itwasontheright. 

12012. What position were you in yourself ? — I was 
the third or fourth right hand man of the file I was in. 
When I looked I saw three or four local constables 
that were standing in towards the ditch, and they were 
walking towards us. 

12013. Were they alone, or were there other people 
with them ? — There were lots of people about them. 

12014. Were there aDy stones thrown from that 
direction ? — There were. 

12015. Could you say was that man who was here 
one of the three or four constables you saw ? — I am sure 
of it. 

12016. Well, go on ? — At the time that my rear rank 
man said the constables were throwing stones, I looked 
to the right, where I thought they were coming from, 
and I saw this constable from his right hand dropping 
a stone. 

12017. You say they were standing in towards the 
ditch ? — Yes ; there is a break in the ditch. 

12018. Is there agate near it or beside it? — Not 
that I know. There is a break in the ditch, and like a 
field inside it. 

12019. Is this near the entrance to the gate ? — In- 
side it altogether. 

12020. And from that the stoneswere coming amongst 
the police ? — Yes. 

12021. Mr. Commissioner Dowse.— D id you see the 
constable go forward and catch this man by the arm ? 
— No, but I saw him running forward and saying, 

“ That is unfair, constable.” We were at the time on 
the double up to suppress the mob, and being so, I could 
not look back to the rear rank man ; but I could take 
a side look. 

12022. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W as that man 
pointed out afterwards by any of your body? — Yes; 
nearly all the men there said this was the man. 

12023. And are you quite sure this was the man ? — 
Yes. 

12024. Mr. Dinnen . — And are you quite sure the field 
was not on the right? — Well, where they were was on 
the right, inside that ditch. 

12025. Would you be surprised to hear that there is 
no field there at all ? — Oh, I do not say a large field. 

12026. When did you come here? Since the Com- 
mission commenced? — I came here on the 19th of last 
month. 

12027. Who did you give the information to about 



examined by Mr. Hamill. 

this constable dropping the stone ? — I first told it to 
Mr. Caulfield. 

12028. Did you make any report ? — I did. 

12029. When ? — At once, that very day. 

12030. I now ask Mr. Caulfield to produce that 
report ? — Oh, it was a verbal report ; I spoke to him. 

12031. What have you been doing since you came 
to the commission, have you been in the court all the 
time ? — No. 

12032. Were you in the box before ? — I was. 

12033. And what were you doing there? — I was 
denying a false statement. 

12034. Then you were in the box to deny the state- 
ment made by Mr. Ferguson who charged you with 
making a complaint? — I beg your pardon, it was not 
me he charged. 

12035. And what were you doing ? — I was denying 
a charge he made against one of the men. 

12036. Why did not the man deny it himself? — 

Mr. Rarvey. — Mr. Ferguson first pointed out to me 
a man whom he said he distinctly pointed out as 
a person who had interfered ; that as he was leaving 
the box he said he was making himself officious, and 
before the man had an opportunity of coming forward 
to deny the charge, this man came forward and said 
that he had not been speaking to Mr. Ferguson, but 
that this man had. 

12037. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you not say that the 
charge was untrue, and that you did not use the words ? 
— The charge was not made against me at all. 

12038. However, you were in the box; you were 
one of the men under Mr. Caulfield ? — I was. 

12039. Are you a Homan Catholic ? — Well, I am a 
Catholic, an Irish one. 

12040. Were you charging with bayonets going up 
the hill ? — Yes. 

12041. And when you were charging you saw the 
stone drop out of the man’s hands ? — No. 

12042. Were you at the double ? — Not exactly at 
the double. 

12043. At half double ? — Yes. 

12044. And then you twisted round and saw the 
stone drop ? — I did not twist round. 

12045. And you could not see the man behind, but 
you saw this man drop a little stone ? — Yes. 

12046. Were you not going at the full double at the 
time ? — No. 

12047. Did you see the man throw a stone? — No. 

12048. There can be no mistake now, it was the day 
you fired a shot ? — There can be no mistake about that, 
and it was the day I was doubling up the hill. 

12049. There was a very large crowd ? — There were 
fifteen or twenty people with this man. 

12050. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Constables? — 
No ; I think there were two constables as I recollect, 
but the three were standing together. 

12051. Mr. Dinnen. — Where was this man standing ? 
—Inside the ditch, on the right hand side. 

12052. And that was the time he dropped the 
stone ? — Yes. I should say he was in the front of the 
crowd. 

12053. Was the crowd large? — The crowd that was 
there at the time did not make any great number in 
the place they were stauding in. 

12054. But how many were standing between you 
and him, when you saw him standing where you say ? 
— There were not many. 

12055. A dozen ? — No. 

12056. Half a dozen ?— No. 

12057. What distance were yon from them ? — I sup- 
pose as far as from this to the other side of the court. 

12058. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hen did you 
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1 wK.v riKTi i l).vr. see him again ? — When he was giving his evidence at 
December 6. th ® in 9 uest 

' 12059. Against the police ? — I don’t say that it was 

Sub-Constable John against them. 

12060. Mr. Dinnen. — Did you not hear him ex- 
amined ? — I did not. 

12061. Mr. Commissioner Dowse How many days 

were there between the inquest and the day you say 
you saw him drop the stone ? — I could not say. 

12062. Mr. Dinnen. — You were doubling up the hill, 
and this man was the distance of the length of the court 
from you ? 

12063. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— M r. Hamill, do 
you suggest that the witnesses are deposing to the same 
transaction? — Yes, sir; it may not be the very same 
act, but it is part of the same series at all events. 

12064. Mr. Dinnen. — Now, did you see any member 
of your force leave the ranks when you were going up 
the hill at the double ? — No. 

12065. Then it is not true that any member of the 
constabulary went over and made a charge against this 
man ? — I cannot say. I did not see it. 

12066. Did you see this man making a complaint 
against any of your body to Mr. Caulfield ? — No. 

12067. How many were you? — I should say about 
forty. 

L2068. It was on the right hand side he was stand- 
ing ? — Yes. 

12069. As you go to the bridge? — Before you get 
to the bridge ; very near the foot of the bridge. 

12070. And you were going from where ? — I do not 
know the name of the street; we were charging up 
to the bridge. 

12071. Do you mean to say that that man was not 
standing in a gateway ? — I mean to say he was stand- 
ing a little way in the field. 

1 2072. Is there a gateway there ? — There is a little 
break in the ditch. 

12073. Now, immediately after you saw this man, 
as you say, drop the stone, you made the complaint ? 



It was after we came down from the bridge, before I 
could get speaking to the officer, it might be ten or 
fifteen minutes. I should say I reported it in less than 
half an hour. 

12074. Then the officer was aware of it at the in 
quest ?— I told him I saw this man, one of the local 
constables. 

12075. Did you tell him you could identify the man ? 
— I did, if I saw him again. 

12076. Did you see him at the inquest? Yes. 

12077. Did you tell Mr. Caulfield at the inquest that 
that was the man ? — I did, at the first inquest. 

12078. That was on the following day? — I cannot 
say. 

12079. How long was it after the man was shot?— 
I cannot say. 

12080. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Tell me, were 
these men that you speak of, apparently standing out of 
the way of the charge ? — I could not say that, because 
they were inside the ditch. 

12081. Out of the way ? — Yes. 

12082. Were they throwing stones at you ? — I could 
not say that ; all I saw was this man dropping a stone. 

12083. Did you see the other two constables that 
were with him ?— I did. 

12084. Would you know them if you saw them 
again ? — I would know one of them. 

12085. Do you know what is his name ? — Duff. 

12086. Mr. Dinnen. — He was examined against you 
at the inquest ? — I could not say. 

12087. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was he ex- 
amined?— He was examined; but I could not say 
whether it was against me. 

12088. Mr. Dinnen— Did you name Duff at the time 
you made your report to your inspector, and say he was 
there at the same time ? — No. 

12089. Mr. Commissioner Barry Did you say you 

would know two of them ? — I knew Duff before. 

12090. And why did you not name him ? — Because 
there was no such question put to me at the time. 



Constable Thomas 
Beale. 



Constable Thomas Beale, examined by Mr. Hamill. 



12091. Were you on duty in Belfast on the 16th of 
August last ? — I was, all night. 

12092. Were you lodging near this bridge that we 
have been speaking of? — Yes. 

12093. Do you recollect Inspector Caulfield coming 
to the bridge with his force ? — Yes. 

12094. Did you see the force previously beaten off 
the bridge? — I did. 

12095. Describe now just what occurred ? — I was at 
my lodgings, having got half an hour for my breakfast, 
when 1 heard a noise, and I looked out to see what it 
was. There were twenty men beaten up and down by 
stones, and shots fired at them. Three local constables 
came up ; Moffatt was one of them, and Duff another ; 
the third I do not know the name of, but his number, 
I think, is thirty-seven. The stones were pelting and 
they went down. I went to got my belt to go to the 
assistance of the men that were being beaten off, and I 
went out, but a shot was fired at me and I returned 
again and went up stairs and looked out of the window. 
I saw Mr. Caulfield and his men coming up at the 
double. I was looking out the whole time, and when 
they were passing by I saw Moffatt at the entry of the 
place which has been mentioned, and Sub-Constable 
M'Dermott left the ranks, caught him by the arm, and 
shook him, but what he said I do not know, and 
Moffatt handed something to the crowd. 

12096. Did you see stones coming from the crowd in 
the direction of the police ? — Plenty of them. 

12097. Mr. Dinnen . — Did you see Moffatt throwing 
stones ? — I did not, but I saw stones coming from the 
direction he was in. 

12098. Where was he standing? — It was on the 
right hand side. 

12099. Is there a gateway there? — There is an 
entry. 

12100. Is there a ditch? — I think not; there are piers. 



12101. And where were you yourself? — I was in a 
window opposite in Corcoran’s public-house. 

12102. How long were you standing looking there? 
— About five or six minutes. 

12103. Which side of the street is the public-house 
on ? — On the left hand side. 

12104. And you saw the police coming up at the 
double ? — I did. 

12105. How were they coming — had they their 
bayonets fixed?— They were charging with their bay- 
onets. 

12106. During the time you were looking out you 
saw Moffatt in this entry, you say ? — Yes. 

12107. Did you see him do anything? — No. 

12108. And what did you see ? — I just saw this man 
I have spoken of, the rear-rank man, stepping out of 
the ranks and catching him. 

12109. And this last witness did not see the man 
leave the rank, though he says lie saw Moffatt throw 
away a stone — did you see Moffatt drop anything ?— I 
did not. 

12110. Do you belong to the same county as Sub- 
Constable M'Dermott ? — I do. 

12111. Where is he now ? — He is gone to America. 

12112. Were you examined at the inquest? — I was. 

12113. And Moffatt and Duff were examined there 
too, against you ? — Not against me. 

12114. Well, against your officer? — No. 

12115. Do you mean to say that you don’t know 
whether they were examined for or against your officer? 
—I do not know it. 

12116. You are sure of that? — I am. 

12117. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was the evidence 
to your mind for or against Mr. Caulfield ? — I could 
not say. 

12118. Mr. Dinnen . — Did not Moffatt say there was 
no occasion to fire at the time ? — I could not say. I 
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eouid net say all the evidence they gave, the room was 
so small, and I was standing at the door. 

12119. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you hear 
Moffatt say that if he was there he would not think it 
necessary to fire on the crowd ? — I did not. 

12120. Mr. Dinnen . — He was examined ? — He was, 
but what he was examined about I do not know. 

12121. And you do not even believe he was against 
you? — I am not prepared to give any belief at all. 



12122. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — No, I belong Twentieth Dat. 
to the Established Church. — - 

12123. Did you hear the last witness? — I did. De cembe r 5. 

12124. Did you hear him say that Moffatt dropped Constable Thomas 
a stone ? — I did. Beale. 

12125. Do you believe that was truthful if he was 
handing a stone to the crowd at the same time? — It 
might be ; he might have got another. 



Local-Constable James Hu ; 

12126. Have you read the evidence of this woman, 
Catherine Graham ? — Yes. 

[Mr. Dinnen then read the evidence in question.] 

12127. Now, Hunter, were you there?— I was not. 

12128. At all?— No. 

12129. During the time the effigy was burned? — 
No ; I was at Rosemary-street, Bridge-street, part of 
High-street, and Castle-street. 

12130. Is it untrue that you were there? — I never 
was there at the time. 

12131. Mr. Commissioner Bvrry.— A t what hour 
did you go off duty that night?— I went off duty at 
half- past eight o’clock. 

12132. Where were you. up to the time you went 
on duty ?— I was at home. 

12133. Where do you live? — In Maxwell-court, off 
Sandy-row. 

12134, Mr. Ilamiil. — Did you cross the Boyne 
Bridge ? — I did not. 

12135. Did you see anything in the street?— No. 

12136. When did you hear of the effigy? — Not till 
next day. 

12137. Have you not a sister or sisters working at 
some mill ? — 1 have not. 

12138. Is there any other man of your name in the 
force ? — There is a constable named Arthur Hunter. 

12139. Where does Arthur Hunter live? — He lives 
in Sandy-row. 

1 2140. Is he still in the force ? — No ; he left it about 
a month or six weeks ago. 

12141. Why did he leave? — I do not know. 

12142. Did you hear he was dismissed ? — I did not. 

12143. Do you know that he was dismissed ? — I do 
not know whether he was or not. 

12144. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What do you 
believe on the point? — I could not say. 

12145. Did you hear the matter spoken of? — I did. 

12146. Whom did you hear speak of it ? — I heard 
himself speaking of it. 

12147. And what did he say he left for? — He did 
not tell me. 

12148. Did any one else tell you? — Not one. 

12149. How far does he live from you ? — Not very 
far. 

12150. Mr. Hamill. — Was he the only Hunter 
besides yourself in the force ?— Yes. 

12151. Have you been speaking to him since he left 
it ? — I have not. 

12152. And when did he tell you, then, that he had 
left it ? — On the very day he left. 

12153. What did he say to you ? — He said he had 
left. 



iter, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 

12154. Had he been before the committee? — I do 
not know. 

12155. And did he not say why he left? — No. 

12156. Do you know where lie is now?— I do not. 

^ 12157. Is he working anywhere now ? — I do not 

12158. Mr. Rea . — How long are you in the force, 
Hunter? — Eight months. 

12159. Who was it got you into it ? — A friend of my 
own, Robert M'Kimm. 

1 21 60. How did he get you into it ? — He got me in 
by speaking to Mr. Green. 

12161. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat age are 
you ? — Tweuty-five, sir. 

12162. Mr. Rea — Now, by looking into a looking- 
glass would you know whether you were a Protestant 
or a Catholic — did you ever find out to what religion, 
you belonged? — Yes. 

12163. And what is it? — Protestant. 

12164. Did you always live in Belfast? — No: I 
was a very short time in Belfast before I got iuto the 
force. 

12165. How long ? — Not long ; only a few days. 

12166. Then I should say you came here for the 
purpose of getting into the force ? — No, I did not. 

12167. Where do you come from? — From the 
county Tyrone, a place Killed Nurcus, in the parish of 
Cloghcr. 

12168. Did you bring any recommendation with 
you ?— I did ; I brought one from the Rev. Mr. Ash, 
the church minister there. 

12169. Now, what business did you follow in the 
county Tyrone ? — I was a labourer. 

12170. What was the number of your lodge, tell us 
like a good fellow ? — No number. 

12171. You never were a member of any society? 
— No. 

12172. And how did you get acquainted with the 
church clergyman ? — I went to the place of worship 
that lie belonged to. 

12173. Is there an Orange lodge in the parish or 
not ?— I do not know. 

12174. And I suppose you don’t know whether the 
lodge meets in the school-room ? — I do not. 

12175. Have you ever been in a room where a lodge 
had been held ? — I do not know. 

12] 7 6. Or ever visit a lodge as a friend ? — No. 

12177. You lived there from your infancy? — Yes. 

H2178. And you never were asked to join a lodge? 

12179. Did you ever see them walking on the 12th 
J uly ? — Often. 



Local Constable 
James Hunter. 



William Kirkpatrick, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



12180. Mr. Kirkpatrick, what is your business? — I 
am foreman in the Northern Whig office. 

12181. How long have you been in that office? — I 
have been there eight years last May. 

12182, Were you in Belfast during the late riots ? — 
1 was. 

12183. Were you present on any occasion when you 
saw the locals called into aid ? — I was, several times. 

12184. Did you see a crowd assemble in Donegall- 
j>!acc ? — I did ; they assembled from Donegall-placo 
round the side to the hall, to Chichcstcr-street. 



12185. What were they doing ? — They were gather- 
ing stones, and about to attack Dr. Cooke’s, and Mal- 
achi’s chapel. 

12186. Just state what you saw the locals do when 
the parties assembled ?— I saw one, when a very large 
crowd assembled, and were picking up stones; one very 
tall man, Constable Scott, came; he was carrying a walk- 
ing-stick. This was in the evening between four and five 
o clock, and he turned the mob— a regular mob and 
single-handed ho chased the crowd down the street, and 
knocked two or three of them down. 



William Kirkpatrick. 



2 R 
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Twentieth Day. 12187. Did you see on any other occasion the locals 
— — called into force ? — I remember a crowd coming from 

e cembe r 5. Sandy-row to attack Mr. Hughes’s bakery; there was 
William Kirkpatrick. a l ar g e crowd armed with bludgeons; they came from 
the Sandy-row district; the two constables who were on 
the beat made a race at them, and the crowd ran, leav- 
ing their bludgeons behind. I myself have two of 
them; there was no person to help them, except some 
constabulary at the Bank Buildings. I also recollect 
something else that I saw the locals do. The mob that 
wrecked St. Malachi’s chapel andDr. Cooke’s came down 
to Arthur-street, breaking the windows as they went 
along. The whole of the west side of the street suf- 
fered, for they broke the windows of every house indis- 
criminately, regardless of whether the owner was a 
Catholic or a Protestant; thus they broke both Mr. 
Dunlop’s and Mr. Meenan’s windows, and one is a 
Catholic and the other a Protestant. Well, the locals 
chased them ; and there were only two or three of them 
there that night. 

12188. Do you recollect the day of M'Connell’s fune- 
ral ? — Yes. I was standing at the Linen Hall gate, and I 
remained from three o’clock till the funeral came. I 
was standing there when the funeral rounded the 
statue. 

12189. Were Mr. Kennedy and the Magistrates there 
at the time ? — I think they were there before the crowd 
came to the statue. 

12190. Did they make any arrangements ? — I could 
not say I saw any. Mr. M'Kittrick and Mr. Green did 
what they could to turn the horses’ heads out of Done- 
gall-place into Chichester-street. 

12191. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was Mr. Scott, 
the constable, who had the walking-stick, sick ? — No, 
he is a tall wiry man ; if we had a few more like him it 
would be a good job. 

12192. Mr. Exliam , — Did you see any shots fired in 
Donegall-place ? — I did ; I saw the first shot fired. 

12193. Where did it come from? — Prom Hercules- 
place. I remained with the funeral till it came to 
Mount Pottingcr’s-row, and I saw hundreds of shots 
fired. 

12194. Were there any houses you saw shots fired 
from ? — I should say several. 

12195. Could you name any of them? Which side 
were they on ? — On the Castle-place side. 

12190. In Donegall-place did you see any? — No. 

12197. Anywhere else about that locality? — No, I 
think not. 1 imagine that the shots were coming out 
of the windows, but out of what particular houses I 
could not say. The people in Donegall-place were 
putting up their shutters ; many shots came from Ilcr- 
culcs-place. 

12198. Mr. Rea. — Where were you standing when 
you saw the first shot fired ? — I was standing at the 
Linen Hall gate. 



12199. Where did the shot come from? — Itcamefrom 
the Hercules-place side. 

12200. Could you say whether it was fired from a 
pistol or from a gun ? — I could not. I saw a flash, aud 
heard a report. 

12201. Where were you looking? — Down Donegall- 
place. 

12202. Did that shot appear to be fired beside the 
Bank Buildings, or where? — Just beside the Bank 
Buildings. 

12203. Was it fired at any body in particular ? — No, 
it was fired in the air. 

12204. Do you mean to say that looking down from 
the Linen Hall you could say whether the shot was fired 
in the air, or at somebody ? — I saw the puff of smoke 
going up straight. 

12205. Was the funeral in Donegall-place at the 
time ? — No ; the funeral had not made its appearance 
at all in Donegall-place at the time. It was coming 
up. 

12206. Then the shot from Hercules-place could not 
have provoked the firing from the other side ? — No, and 
in fact there were no more shots fired for ten minutes. 

12207. Then the funeral would have gone down 
Donegall-place irrespective of that shot? — It was de- 
termined to go down it, quite irrespective of that. 

12208. There was firing from both sides then ? — Yes; 
but there was not another shot fired till Mr. Lyons came 
up with the hussars. I continued near the hearse. 

12209. Did you know any of the persons in the pro- 
cession ? — I knew two persons in it. 

12210. Are you a member of the Orange Society, 
may I ask? — I am not, and never was. 

12211. Who asked you to come here and give evi- 
dence? — Well, I was asked by Mr. Dinnen to come. 
I wish to say one thing. I have read the entire of 
the evidence as it went along given before the Commis- 
sion, and I find that Mr. Hughes stated that every trade 
had its lodge, and that the men knew each other by 
signs and passwords, and that a Roman Catholic has 
very little chance of getting into a trade on that account. 
Now, I venture to say that there are twelve trades at 
all events that have no Orange lodge in connexion with 
them, and Mr. Rea knows very well that there is no 
lodge in connexion with the printing trade. 

12212. Do you mean to say that there’s not a printer 
a member of an Orange lodge? — I mean to say this, 
that there are forty men in the office with which I am 
connected, and Mr. Rea knows that there is not one of 
them a member of a lodge. 

12213. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Are you aware 
that there exists a prejudice against the local police 
among the Roman Catholics in the Pound district ?— I 
think there does. 

12214. Owing to their being principally Protestants ? 
— I should say that is the cause. 



Twenty-first Day. 

December 6. 
John M'Sliorry. 



TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 
Tuesday, 6th December, 1864. 
John M‘ Sherry, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



12215. What is your business? — I am watchman at 
the Ulster Railway gate. 

12216. How long have you been watchman there? — 
About a year. 

12217. Do you recollect the day M'Connell was shot? 
—I do. 

12218. Were you attending at your duty on that 
day ? — I was. 

12219. Do you recollect the police charging up the 
bridge ? — I do. 

12220. Did you see Moffatt on that day? — I did. 

12221. Did you see him take shelter in the gate- 
way ? — I did. 

12222. Had you seen him before that? — I saw him 
going up the street to the gateway. 

12223. Just state what you saw him do before lie 
took shelter in the gateway ? 



12224. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was this a gate- 
way ? — It was. 

12225. Mr. Dinnen . — How far was he off from the 
gateway when the police made the charge ? — He was 
about ten perches off when I first observed him. 

12226. Did you see him throw any stones? — I did 
not. He stopped in the gateway while the police re- 
tired off the bridge altogether. 

12227. Were you there when the policeman came 
up and shook him ? — I was. 

12228. Had he a stone in his hand then ?— Not that 
I observed. 

12229. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Could he have 
had a stone in his hand without your observing it ? — 
I do not think lie could. 

12230. Mr. Dinnen — Now, was Moffatt standing 
close by you at the time ? — He was. 
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12231. Do you know any other man who was stand- 
in» there besides yourself ?--- There was a man named 
Gray, who is in the employment of the Ulster Railway. 

12232. Do you know any others ? — I do not. 

12233. And was Moff'att close to you? — He was. 
There was a crowd close to the gateway when the 
police charged. When they came into the gateway 
Moffatt called on them not to throw stones ; I told them 
to leave the place, and he pressed them back, and I did 
the same. . 

12234. Did you hear him give any advice to the 
crowd?— He told them not to be throwing stones. 

12235. Mr. Hamill . — Did they throw any stones 
after he gave them that advice ? — No ; they left the 
gateway, and I think made their escape. 

° 12236. Were there any of them in the gateway 
before Moffatt came up ? — No, not till he came there. 

12237. Did you see the people at the bridge? — I 
did, a great many. 

12238. Did you see the police retiring into Glengall- 
street and the people throwing stones at them ? — 1 did. 

12239. Wore the people below the bridge throwing 
stones as well ? — They were, I think. 

12240. Did you know any one in the crowd? — I 
did not. 

12241. Was there a gate there ? — There was, a large 

12242. The same as now, I suppose? — Yes. 

12243. Why did you not close it? — I had no orders 
to do so. 

12244. Might they have been throwing stones before 
they came into the gateway ? — They might. 

12245. Is it not probable that they were people who 
were throwing stones ^before ? — It is ; they came from 
the bridge, and I saw people throwing stones on the 
bridge. 

12246. What did they do when they got into the 
gateway ? — They turned round and faced the police. 

12247. Will you swear that they did not throw 
stones then ? — I will swear that to my knowledge they 
did not. 

12248. Did you throw any stones yourself? — I did 
not. 

12249. I suppose you were not watching Moffatt 
more than anybody else ?— I was not. 

12250. Did you know the others who were with 
him ? — I did not. 

12251. Did you see a body of local constables ? — I 
did ; they were going at the double. 

122-52. That is the constabulary ; but did you see a 
party of the police down at Christ Church? — I did not. 

12253. Were you looking at the constabulary? — 

12254. Didyousee the officer who was with them? — 
I did. 

12255. Did you see how they were coming? — I did. 

12256. How was it ? — They had their bayonets 
fixed. 

12257. When you were looking at them, do you 
mean to say that Moffatt could not have had a stone in 
his hand ? — I do. 

12258. What do you say did you see Mollatt do ? — 
I saw him when the crowd came up put his hands out 
to push them back, and I heard him tell them not to 
throw stones, and to leave the gate. 

12259. You know there is a little recess there, a 
space about as large as from this to where Moffatt is 
standing now ; were the people there then ? — No ; a 
good many had dispersed. 

12260. What became of them ?— A good many went 
over the bridge, and some came to me. 



12261. Was Moffatt before or behind you ?— Along- Twekty-first Dat. 
side of me ; sometimes before and sometimes behind. ' T _ . 

12262. And when he was behind you, will you take JJecmoer . 
it on yourself to say that he had not a stone in his jolm M‘Slierry. 
hand ?— 1 don’t think it likely he would have thrown 
a stone. 

12263. Do you mean to say that he could not have 
had one ? — Previous to his coming into the gate I saw 
him and he had no stone in his hand, and I saw him 
afterwards also. 

12264. Do you mean to say that he could not have 
had a stone in his hand without your seeing him ? — I 
cannot say what I did not see. 

12265. Did you see any one of the policemen leave 
the ranks ? — I saw three or four of them ; I saw a man 
coming up and catching Moffatt by the shoulder. 

12266. What did the policeman say when he did 
that ? — I think the expression he made use of was that 
lie was an old . 

12267. Now what do you think he meant by that 
conduct ? — I understood aiterwards that he was charg- 
ing him with throwing stones. 

12268. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — How soon after- 
wards did you understand that ?— Immediately after 
when they came, and one of them caught him by the 
arm and called him an old . 

12269. Mr. Iiamill. — Now, what did Moffatt say ? — 

He denied the charge. 

12270. Which body of police did the man come from 
who acted as you describe ? — I coulcl not say ; I do not 
know that. 

12271. Mr. Commissioner Barry. —Y ou say that 
Moffatt denied the charge ; did he then understand that 
he was charged with throwing a stone? — He did. 

12272. Moffatt.— 1 was not asked the question. 

12273. Mr. Dinnen. — He was also asked the ques- 
tion whether he was charged with it, and he said not. 

To the Witness — Did you hear the conversation that 
passed ? — I did not, but I understood after he left. 

12274. What did you understand ?— I understood 
that he had denied that he had been throwing stones. 

12275. Was this after he denied it, when the men 
went up to the bridge and came again ? — Yes. 

12276. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I understood that 
at first, but I thought it was when they came off the 
bridge that one of them caught him by the arm, and 
charged him ; is that it? — Yes. 

12277. Did you see a policeman charge Moffatt more 
than once ? — No. 

12278. Was that after the police had charged up, 
then when they came back three or four of them came 
to the gate, and one caught him by the arm ? — Yes; 
according to my memory that is it. 

12279. Mr. Dinnen. — Was not this man taking shel- 
ter when the police charged up ? — I think it was when 
they were coming down. 

122S0. That is to the best of your memory? — Yes. 

12281. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — It must have 
been when they were coming back, because they could 
not have left the ranks when they were charging at 
the double. 

12282. Mr. Dinnen — During the time he was in the 
gateway, did you see any stones thrown out of the 
gateway ? — No. 

12283. I believe the crowd were all out of the gate- 
way when the man came and caught Moffatt by the 
arm ?— They were. 

122S4. And during the whole time the man was 
under your eye, you saw him do nothing improper ? — 

I did not; on the contrary, he did his duty as well as 
he could. 



Sub-Constable Keily , re-examined by Mr. Commissioner Dowse. 



12285. You say you were at the double when the 
observation was made as to the policeman throwing 
stones ? — We were at a very slow double. 

12286. You were charging at all events ? — Yes. 

12287. And you heard the observation made ? — I 
did. 

12288. Did you turn round when you heard it ? — I 



did not ; but I looked when I heard it.' I looked at the 
constable because the rear-rank man said it was the 
constable, and I saw him drop a stone. 

1 2289. What size was it ?— More than the full of his 
hand ; like a paving stone. 

12290. Did you see the man going out of the ranks 
and taking him by the arm ? — I did not. 

2 R 2 • 



Sub-Constable 

Keily. 
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TwENTY-FIBST D 
December 6. 

Sub-Constable 

Keily. 



Inspector Duff. 



r. 12291. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — When the rear- 
rank man called out, was it loud enough for the con- 
stable to hear what he said? — It was. 

12292. And what did he say ? — He said “ Constable, 
that is not fair.” 

12293. Mr. Dinnen . — Did you keep with your com- 
pany till the firing took place ? — I did. 

12294. Did you return to the field you spoke of? — 
I did not go to any field ; I stopped with the company. 

12295. Did you see any one leave the ranks and 
charge the constable with throwing stones? — I did not. 

12296. Could that have taken place then, and you 
not see it ?• — It could not, but I could not leave the 
ranks. 

12297. What part of Durham-street was it? — Some- 
where about the foot of the bridge. 

12298. What part of the party of police were you 
in? Ilow many deep were you? — We were in rank 
and file, two deep in a line across the street ; I was in 
the front rank, nearer to the right than to the left, not 
more than four or five from the right. 



12299. Were you looking before you, or on one side ? 
— I was more- turned to the right. 

12300. Not looking before you? — Of course I was 
looking before me. Any person could see what was 
going on at the side. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Hunter staled yester- 
day that he did not know why his namesake left the 
police. In looking at the official book which has 
been handed to us, I find that he was reported for mis- 
conduct ; that he was found in a bawdy-house, and was 
dismissed. 

Mr. Dinnen . — Those are private memorandums of the 
Head Constable, and the members of the force have not 
access to them. 

12301. Mr. Commissioner Barry to Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green, what period does this book cover? It 

shows tho entire number of the force, the names of the 
men now in it, and tire dates of their appointment. 

12302. But does it go back to 1863? — Certainly; 
I cannot say how far it goes back, but it goes back 
much farther than that. 



Inspector Duff, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



12303. Mr. Duff, I believe you are one of the in- 
spectors of the local police force ? — I am, sir. 

12304. What is your district, may I ask? — My 
district is the Antrim-road to the Ballymena Railway. 
During the riots I had the district of Durham street, 
Fall’s-road, and Shankill-road. 

12305. Was Moffatt one of the men in your charge? 
—He was. 

12306. Do you recollect receiving any information 
from him on Monday evening, the 8th August? — I do. 

12307. What time did you get the information from 
him ? — About four o’clock, I think. 

12308. In consequence of the information that you 
received did you communicate with your chief officer? 
— I communicated with Mr. M'Kittrick. 

12309. When? — Shortly after four o’clock. I went 
to the office immediately. 

12310. Now, did you see Mr. M'Kittrick? — I did. 

12311. Did you and he make any arrangements? — 
He told me he would see a Magistrate to consult about 
tho matter, and told me to have some men ready. I 
obeyed his orders, and sent four men to the bridge. 

12312. What hour were you there yourself? — At 
about half-past seven. 

12313. Was there any crowd there then? — No; very 
few. They commenced to gather at about eight o’clock. 

12314. Was Mr. M'Kittrick there before the crowd 
assembled ? — He was there before me. He had ordered 
twelve men to be there, four from each of the inspec- 
tors. Head-Constable Rankin was there with a number 
of the constabulary. 

12315. Whore were the men standing? — On this 
side of the Boyne Bridge. 

12316. Ilow did your men stand with reference to 
the constabulary? — The constabulary were in front, 
and our men placed in the rear. 

12317. Now, you saw the effigy burned? — I did. 

12318. Now, before it was all burned, did you see 
any of the Magistrates there? — Well, as to the exact 
time they were there I cannot say, but I saw Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Orme there. 

12319. I suppose you were acting under their orders 
from the time they arrived?— I was. 

12320. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Before they ar- 
rived were you acting under any orders? — Mr. M'Kit- 
trick and Mr. Rankin were there. 

12321. Did it never occur to any one there to pre- 
vent the effigy from being burned? — We were told to 
prevent people coming over the bridge into Durham- 
street. 

12322. Provided they stayed in their own district 
they might do what they liked, I suppose ? — Yes. 

12323. Mr. Dinnen . — You acted under the orders of 
the Magistrates?— I do not say that; the Magistrates 
were not there at the time. 

12324. Did you, to the best of your skill and judg- 



ment. consider that the course which was adopted was 
the safest under the circumstances? — That is what I 
would have done myself. 

12325. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id the people 
on the other side of the bridge want to get into the 
Pound ? — I cannot say ; but they came up to the police, 
and we would not let them come any farther. 

12326. How far was the effigy from where the police 
wore standing? — About a perch off. 

12327. What was it on ? — I do not know. 

12328. Was it on anything like a pole? — It was. 

12329. Did it come up as far as the crown of the 
bridge ? — No, not so far. 

12330. And there were a great many people there? 
— Yes. 

12331. And shouting and yelling ? — Yes. 

12332. Were there any drums and fifes? — There 
were, after that. I heard drums beating up Sandy- 

12333. But were there any with the party that had 
the efiigy ? — No, I did not see any ; but I heard some- 
thing like a drum up Sandy-row. 

12334. Mr. Dinnen — Now, when did the crowd dis- 
perse ? — I should say at about eleven o’clock. 

12335. And you went home then ? — Yes. 

12336. Well, on your way home did you observe 
anything in Glen gall -street ? — No. 

12337. Do you recollect the day M'Connell was shot? 
— I do. 

12338. Were you on duty that day? — I was. 

12339. What men were under your charge?— Three 
inspectors and forty men. 

12340. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — H ow many men 
would you say — I mean grown men, as distinguished 
from boys and women — were with the effigy on the 
Boyne Bridge ? — I could not say ; there were a great 
many there, men, women, and children. 

12341. Mr. Dinnen. — Now, will you be good enough 
to state to us what took place in your own presence be- 
fore M'Connell was shot? Do you recollect the charge 
made by the police? Tell it all.— About nine o’clock 
I saw crowds gathered in Durham-street. 

12342. Was that in the morning? — Yes, on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 16th, I saw about twelve or four- 
teen of the police, and the crowd were clodding them 
with stones. I went and took two men, and went up. 
I saw the police driven up the bridge to Glengall-street, 
and turn into Glengall-street. I took two men up to 
see if I could do anything to help the police. 

12343. Who were the two men you took? — Moffatt 
and Wiley. Then there was a lot of them ; part of the 
crowd went over the bridge, and the police came up> at 
the double up Durham-street to the bridge, andi then 
they got the word “ halt and load ;” “halt” first, and 
then “ load and then they were marched to, the top of. 
the bridge, and I heard firing. 
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12344. Was Moffatt under your control at the time 

the charge was made?— He was. , . „ 

12345- Did lie take any part in the stone-throwing i 

jl e did not; he was doing his best to prevent the 

clodding. . T 

12346. Were you with linn in the gateway r— I was. 

12347. What did you take shelter there for? — The 
police were coming up across the street, and we got out 
of the way. 

12348. Were they going quick at the time r — At the 
double. 

12349. Now, do you recollect when you were stand- 
ing in the gateway, anything taking place?— Yes; a 
policeman came forward and said something to Moffatt ; 
my back was to the police ; he caught Moffatt by the 
arm and gave him a shake. Moffatt said something, 
and I said, “Stop this;” and Moffatt said if the police- 
man-said what he did again he would charge him. 

12350. Do you remember what was the charge that 
the policeman made against Moffatt ? — I do not. All I 
remember is his saying that he would mark him, and 
calling him a . 

12351. Did you then see whether the policeman 
lifted up a big stone, the size of your hand, that was 
lying beside Moffatt at the time? — No. 

12352. Was this before the charge up the bridge? — 
Yes. 

12353. Where were they when they got the word to 
halt? — They were opposite the gateway, and there 
were a few of the men a little in the rear. It is my 
belief that the man who addressed Moffatt was one of 
the twelve .men who were beaten off the bridge. 

12354. Then those twelve joined the party that came 
up at the double ? — They did. 

12355. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did it occur to 
you that it was an odd thing for the policeman to do 
what, he did ? — It did. 

12356. Was there an impression made by it on your 
mind that he was making a charge against Moffatt of 
throwing stones ? — No. 

12357. What did you say to Moffatt? — I told him 
to hold his tongue, and that there was another remedy. 

12358. Did it not occur to you to ask either the 
policeman or Moffatt what he was talking about? — 
No. 

12359. When was the charge first made against 
Moffatt of having a stone in his hand, or throwing it ? 
— I think there was a talk about it at the time when 
Moffatt made his complaint to the officer. 

12360. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— How soon after 
was that? — After the men came off the bridge and 
• came to Christ Church. 

12361. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — How soon after 
the thing occurred did Moffatt make his complaint ? — 

. About fifteen or twenty minutes after. I told him he 
ought .to go to the officer, and I brought him to him. 

12362. Would he have gone of his own accord? — I 
■believe lie would, but I took him there. 

12363. Mr. Dinnen . — What did bo say to the officer ? 
— He complained of the conduct of this man. I asked 
the -officer for the man’s name, saying that Moffatt had 
a complaint to make against him, and I think, as well 
-as I recollect, that he said he knew the man’s name, 
and would produce him at any time. 

12364. I believe you gave evidence against Mr. 
Caulfield at the inquest? — I know I gave evidence 
there. 

12365. And the parties were represented there ? — 
Mr. O’ltorke appeared for Mr. Caulfield, and I was 
examined by Mr. Coates, who appeared for the relatives 
of the deceased. 

12366. The jury did not agree at first, I believe ? — 
They did not. 

12367. Do you know what the object of your being 
examined was ? — I do not. I believe it was to show 
that the police should not have fired, and Moffatt’s 
evidence was to the same effect. 

12368. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That was, that 
in your opinion they should not have fired ? — I do not 
say what they ought to have done. 

12369. Mr. Ilamill . — Tell me, Mr. Duff, do you say 
that you are an inspector of police, and that you did 



not know a single man, woman, or child that was in Twenty-first Day. 
the crowd on Monday evening? — Ido. — — 

12370. You had the constabulary to help you. You December 6. 
were near thirty men there. Did you not think it inspector Duff, 
your duty to go among the crowd and arrest some of 
them ? — I considered I had a right to do what I was 
bid. 

12371. Did Mr. M'Kittrick tell you not to go among 
the crowd ? — No. 

12372. Or that it would be your duty to find out 
who the people were ? — He told me to remain there, 
and I did so. 

12373. Did the people not come close to the consta- 
bulary ? — The effigy was close to them. 

12374. Did they not come up quite close? — Yes. 

12375. Did they not come as near to the constabu- 
lary as I am to you ? — I should say they were as near. 

12376. Did they not strive to pass the bridge? — 

They came, and were told they should go no further. 

12377. Did you ask any of the men with you did 
they know them ? — I did not. 

12378. Where do you live? — In Institution-place. 

12379. That is uot far from Sandy-row ? — It is not. 

123S0. Does your duty bring you through Sandy- 
row now and then? — No doubt; and I know a good 
many people there. 

12381. Is not the place you live at quite close to 
Sandy-row ? — No ; it is not. It is off Durham-street. 

They open into each other. 

12382. Were you in command of the forty policemen 
of your own force the day M'Connell was shot? — I 
was the junior inspector of the three that were there. 

123S3. Had you a body there that you could com- 
mand ? — Inspector Sheils was there. I could not have 
commanded the forty men, or any of them ; but I 
volunteered to go aud assist the constabulary, and took 
Moffatt aud Wiley with me. 

12384. Who was in charge of them? — Inspector 
Sheils. 

12385. Did he see the stones flying? — I cannot say. 

12386. To whom did you make the offer to go to 
the assistance of the constabulary? — I told Moffatt and 
Wiley to come. 

12387. Were you drawn up in ranks? — We were 
not. 

12388. Did you not see the mob coming over the 
bridge pelting the constabulary? — I did not. I saw 
them go up Durham-street, aud pursue them to Glen- 
gall-street. 

12389. Where were you when you saw this? — I was 
then opposite Christ Church. 

12390. And you then walked with the two men up 
to the bridge? — Yes. 

12391. Sheils and the others were looking in the 
direction the stones were going? — They may have 
seen it. 

12392. You say when you went up you stopped 
the stone-throwing ? — Yes; it was stopped. 

12393. What did you say to them to make it be 
stopped ? — I may have told them that it was disgrace- 
ful for anything of the sort to be done. 

12394. Do you believe you told them that ? — I do. 

12395. What did you volunteer to do ?— To see if 
I could do anything. 

12396. Aud when you went up what did you do ? — 

I have already given you what I believe I said. 

12397. Did you know the men you spoke to ? — No; 
none of them. 

12398. Did you see any of them throwing stones ? 

—I did. 

12399. Did you take any prisoners ? — No. 

12400. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In point of fact 
there were no prisoners on that occasion ; no names 
taken; nobody punished ? — No. 

12401. Mr. IlamiU . — When you saw the constables 
driven down Glengall-street, did you not see the 
mob crossing the bridge after them ? — No; they went 
up the bridge towards Glengall-street. 

12402. Did you see any clodding immediately after 
you went up ? — I did not. 

12403. Then you saw Mr. Caulfield coming up with 
his party? — Yes; aud then I stepped out of the way. 
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TWEHTY-FIRST D. 

December (>. 
Inspector Duff. 



Joseph Trimble. 



r. 12404. When the police came up were you looking 
at them? — Yes. 

12405. Had you your face to them? — My side, 
rather, to them. 

12406. Who was on your right or your left? — I 
cannot say. 

12407. Or who was standing before you ? — No one. 
12408. Was Moffatt before you the whole time ? — 
I believe he was ; if he was not before me, he was at 
my side. 

12409. Will you say he was before you all the 
time? — Well, Mr. Hamill, I have given you all the 
answers I could. 

12410. Was he behind you at any time ? — I do not 
believe ho was. 

12411. Hud you your face to the constables the 
entire time? — No. When the constabulary came up, 
and when they came within a short distance I went 
into the gateway, and I stood facing the crowd. 

12412. Was the crowd between you aud the con- 
stabulary ? — It was not ; immediately at the time they 
came up I was facing the crowd. 

12413. What did you do? — What we could to pre- 
vent anything occurring. 

12414. Did you speak to them ? — No. 

12415. Was M'Sherry there? — I think he was, 
but I will not be positive as to that. 

12416. When you were facing the crowd, where was 
Mofl'att? — In front of me. 

12417. Was it he you were facing ? — He was standing 
facing the crowd with his back to me. 

12418. IIow many minutes were you and he in that 
position ? — I cannot say. 

12419. Can you say did he turn his face round ? — 
I cannot, till he was caught by the arm. 

12420. Did you see the policeman leave the ranks? 
I saw the man coming over and catching him by the 
arm, but I cannot say I saw him leave the ranks. 

12421. Did you see the man before he caught 
Moffatt by the arm ?— I did not. 

12422. And how were you standing then ? — I was 
at that time facing the crowd. 

12423. And you were advising the crowd to go 
away, were you ? — I am sure I was. 

12424. When you were facing the crowd, do you 
mean to say you saw Moffatt’s two hands?— I have my 
eyesight. 

12425. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat Mr. Hamill 
means is, had you your eyes always fixed on Moffatt’s 
hands ? — lie could not have had a stone in his hands 
without my seeing it. 

12426. Mr. llamill . — Did you see bis baton in his 
hands? — I did. 

12427. Did you sec it all the time ? — He had it when 
he came with me, and took it with him, and fetched it 
away with him. I believe he had it all the time. 

12428. Now, Mr. Duff, you swore an information 
before the Coroner on this subject? — Yes, I did. 

12429. You said that there was one of the police. 
Is it true that you ordered one of the men to hold his 
tongue ? Is that true ? — It is. 

12430. Is it true that you were standing with your 
back to the police ? — It is. 

12431. And did not the “ them” in the information 
refer to Moffatt as well as the policeman ? — The infor- 



mation I swore was that I was standing with my back 
to the policeman. 

12432. Not to Moffatt? — As I have stated, there 
was something occurred between Moffatt and the police- 
man ; and the policeman caught a hold of him and said 
he would mark him. Moffatt said that if he did that 
again he would take him into custody; but I told him 
to bold his tongue. 

12433. Did he say it again ? — He did. 

12434. Do you recollect the policeman at Christ 
Church pointing out Moffatt as the man who had a 
stone in his hand ? — No, I do not. 

12435. Do you recollect any talk taking place 
between you and the policeman and Mr. Caulfield 
and Moffatt ? — I did not talk to the policeman at all. 

12436. Did he speak and point out Moffatt at Christ 
Church ? — I will not say. 

12437. Did the policeman speak when you spoke to 
Mr. Caulfield? — 1 caunot tell. 

12438. Y'ou will not deny that Moffatt was pointed 
out by somebody ? — No. 

12439. Did you speak to any of the respectable 
people in the crowd ? First, were there respectable 
people in it? — Notin that crowd; there were bat a 
few people standing on this side of Durham-street. 

12440. Were there any stones coming from where 
they were ? — There were not. 

12441. Do you know any of those people? — I know 
one of them. 

12442. What is his name? — Steele. 

12443. Did you see him doing anything? — I did not. 

12444. Do you belong to any society? — I do not, 
and never did. 

12445. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I believe you 
are a Presbyterian ? — Yes, sir. 

12446. Mr. Exliam . — Did Mr. Caulfield make any 
report to the Police Committee against Moffatt? — Not 
that I know. 

12447. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id any one? 

Not that I know. 

12448. Mr. JDinnen. — Is it true that yon live in 
Sandy-row, or is it in the Pound ? — Between the two. 

I believe there are more Homan Catholics than Pro- 
testants in the street where I live. 

12449. At the time when it is said the forty locals 
were there, were there any police there ? — There were 
the twelve that were clodded. 

12450. The witness said that forty locals were 
together ? — I do not know anything about that. 

12451. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Except in the 
instance of this accusation against Moffatt, did you 
ever observe any want of good feeling between the 
constabulary and the local force ? — No ; I never knew 
anything of the kind. 

12452. And you find that they always do their duty 
well together ? — Certainly. Mr. Rankin is an officer 
who always did his duty well with ns. 

12453. What o’clock was it when you got the infor- 
mation about the effigy? — It was about four o’clock. 

I then w r ent to the office. Mr. M'Kittrick had to leave 
it and go to the Albert-street barracks, aud that brought 
us to five o’clock. 

12454. Mr. Green. — So far as the local force is con- 
cerned, we have no charge to make against the con- 
stabulary. 



Joseph Trimble, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



1245a. Where do you live ? — In Gay-street. 

12456. What are you ? — I am a labouring man. 

12457. Were you in Durham-street on the morning 
M‘Connell was shot ? — I went out from Gay-street to 
the bridge. 

1245S. Did you see the police charge ? — I saw them 
fire. 

12459. Did you see Moffatt that day? I did. 

12460. Was there any charge against him made in 
your presence by a policeman ?— There was a charge 
made by a policeman against Moffatt. 

12461. Was that alter the firing or before it ? — After 
the first shot was fired. 



12462. You mean, fired by the police? — Yes, I heard 
no others. 

12463. Were you close to Moffatt at the time ? — No ; 
I might be about six yards off from him. 

12464. Did you see at the time of the charge being 
made, any stone drop from Mofiatt’s hands? — No, I 
saw no stone at all. 

12465. Did you see him before the police came up? 
• — I did. 

12466. Was it for a considerable time before they 
came up ? — It was not. 

12467. Now, did you ever during that day see him 
lift up a stone ? — No. 
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12468. Or have a stone in his hand ?— No. 

12469. Or throw a stone?— No. 

12470. Did you see a baton in his hand ? — He had one. 

12471- Gould he have had a stone in his hand and 
you not see it? — He could not. 

J 12472- How was he standing, what position were Ins 
hands in ? — He had his baton in one hand, and the other 
hand folded over it. As I was passing Moffatt, he was 
standing with his back to the railway gate. The police 
came rushing up past me to Durham-street. I passed 
Moffatt to go up to the bridge, and when I was about 
half way between where he was ami the top of the 
bridge, I looked back, and I saw a party of police rush 
past°Moffatt and me ; and when they got to the top of 
.the bridge they instantly fired. When I saw them first 



they were getting rid of a crowd that were there, pass- Twenty-must Day. 
ing them like, and they were in a kind of a run. — - 

12473. And did they come to the top of the bridge December 6. 
and fire ? — They came from Christ Church to the bridge, j osep u Trimble, 
and when they passed me, about seven yards, they fired; 
and when they had done so they turned again ; and 
when they turned Moffatt stood with us a bit again ; 
and one of the police separated from the rest, and came 
over and caught Moffatt by the arm— he had the gun 
and bayonet in his hand — and he said, “ If you say a 
word I will run it through you.” 

Mr. Commissioner Barky — This man’s evidence is 
quite inconsistent with Moffatt’s own case. 

Mr. Green . — I do not know who he is ; I did not 
direct him to be examined. 



Constable Scott, examined by Mr. Hamill. 



Constable Scott. 



12474. Do you recollect the day the police were at 
:the bridge ? — I do. 

. 12475. What party of them were you with?— I was 
with the last party that came up to Mr. Caulfield. 

12476. Do you remember when you came to the 
bridge seeing this man, Moffatt? — Yes. 

12477. Will you describe what you remember hap- 
pening? — We were coming up the bridge — and this 
gateway that has been spoken of is just on the rise of 
the bridge, on the right— and as I was just going past 
it, a stone came past me thrown from the crowd ; and 
one of our men, Sub-Constable M'Dermott and another, 
stepped out, and said, “ Here is the local police helping 
the crowd ; there is a constable throwing stones !” I said, 
“ Take his number.” 

12478. Was that before or after the firing? — Before 
a shot was fired. 

12479. Did you hear the number of the policeman 
that was given? — Yes. When the firing was over Mr. 
Caulfield brought back his party to Durham-street. 
We were not long there when Duff and Moffatt came 



down to where we were; and M'Dermott stepped out 
and said, “ These are the men that were assisting the 
crowd in throwing stones.” He made no more charge 
than that to Mr. Caulfield ; that is all I know. 

12480. Mr. Exham . — Did M'Dermott ever make any 
charge to his officer till the local policeman came up ? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

12481. You told the two constables to step out of the 
ranks and take the numbers of the local policemen ? — 
They were out of the ranks at the time. 

12482. You told them to take the numbers of the 
men ? — I did. 

12483. Did you make any report to your officer of 
that occurrence? — I did not make any report to my 
officer at all. 

12484. Was he in the ranks? — He was, but he could 
not have heard what the constable said. 

12485. Did you think it part of your duty to tell Mr. 
Caulfield what had happened? — Probably I would have 
doue so, but that he afterwards heard it all. 



Mr. Caulfield, examined by Mr. Hamill. 



12486. What is your Christian name, may I ask, 
Mr. Caulfield ? — John. 

12487. Just describe for us, as far as you know, the 
whole of this transaction so far as it relates to Moffatt ? 

Well, as far as I can recollect, this was it : — When I 

wa3 at the top of the bridge, about retiring, some person 
said that some of the locals were assisting the crowd. 
Then when I retired, this Inspector Duff and Moffatt 
came up to me — I think it was Duff who spoke to me 
— and I directed one of the constables to take the 
names and numbers of the men, and I tliiuli I said I 
would inquire into the matter afterwards. When we 
are doing duty with any other service, I should say 
that our orders always are to pull as well as possible 
together, and to make no complaints without laying the 
matter before our superiors. I did mention this mat- 
ter to our superiors here, and they said it was not ne- 
cessary to make any inquiry, as it might only stir up 
bad feelings between the locals and the constabulary. 

12488. Was it at Christ Church that this conversa- 
tion took place ? — It was at Christ Church that Inspec- 
tor Duff and Moffatt came up. 

12489. Who was the man of your force whom you 
speak of? — He was a man who has since gone away, 
a man of the name of M'Dermott. He said, as well as 
1 recollect, “ This is the man we took the stone from.” 
I directed one of the constables near me to take the 
names and numbers of all parties, as he happened to 
have a pencil in his hand. 

12490. Did you hear what occurred at the time you 
were going up ? — No, I did not ; for my place was on 
the left, and when we formed I went across to the 

right. 

12491. Mr. Exham .— Suppose the case was reversed, 
Mr. Caulfield, and one of your party was reported to 
you for any misconduct, would you think it your duty 
to report him to his superiors? — Certainly, and I would 
have him dismissed if the charge was proved. 



12492. Do you not think it was right to inform the 
Police Committee of this matter ? — That was no part of 
my duty. 

12493. Did you make any report in writing about 
it?— No. 

12494. Or verbally? — Yes. 

12495. When did you make it? — I think probably 
the next day. I am not sure that I made it that day ; 
but I certainly did a day or two afterwards. I had no 
opportunity of making it on that day. 

12496. Did you make a report next day? — I men- 
tioned the circumstance just as it was told to me. 

12497. But did you inquire from M'Dermott if he 
had gone up and seized the man and charged him with 
throwing that stone? — M'Derrnott told me so himself. 

12498. Well, now, may I ask you, who was the officer 
to whom you say you made the report? — I mentioned 
the matter of course to Major Esmonde. 

12499. And did you tell him that it had been reported 
tO' you that a constable and an inspector of the local 
police had been aiding the crowd and throwing stones ? 

• — I mentioned the matter j ust as it had been told to me. 

12500. Do you know whether the man may have 
made a mistake ? — I do not. 

12501. Do you think it likely he may have made a 
mistake ? — He may. 

12502. Would you not have thought it right that 
such a matter should have been investigated by Moffatt’s 
employers? — I thought that was no part of my duty 
when I had a superior here. 

12503. Was it before or after the inquest that you 
spoke to Major Esmonde about the matter ? — I am sure 
it was before the inquest. 

12504. You were at the inquest yourself? — I was. 

12505. Was Moffatt asked about this affair at the 
inquest? — He was not ; but I recollect one of our nun 
coming up to me when Moffatt was examined, and say- 
ing, “ There is the man who threw the stoue,” 



Mr. Caulfield. 
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Day. 12506. What did you say to that? — I said, “Never 
g mind ; it is not of much consequence.” 

12507. Moffatt came to you, I believe, and made the 
charge that one of your men had seized him and spoken 
to him in the way we have heard described? — Yes; 
something of that kind. 

12508. Did you think that proper? — Well, properly 
speaking, no. The man had no right to fall out of the 
ranks ; but if it took place I could not blame him for it. 

12509. You reported all the circumstances? — I did. 

12510. When, do you say ? — Next day, I think ; but 
I am certain I reported it. 

12511. Was Major Esmonde present at the occur- 
rence ? — He was not. 

12512. Mr. Dinnen. — Now, I belie 
you were unwilling to fire ( 

12513. And it was the n 



No. 



jve, Mr. Caulfield, 
n the crowd ? — I was. 
en advised you to do it ? — 

12514. Did not the locals interfere to prevent yon? 

12515. Was there any person who spoke to you at 
all, one way or the other ? — There was not. 

12516. Did you see any of the locals get up or inter- 
fere in any way till after you had fired ? — I tell you I 
did not. 



12517. Did you see any of your own men leave the 
ranks? — I did not. The man who left the ranks was 
in the rear rank, and I was in the front. 

12518. And you did not see him?— No, certainly 
not. 

12519. And you did not see Moflatt? — No ; I say I 
did not see any of the three men at all. 

12520. Or see any of the locals throw stones?— No. 

12521. Was there any charge made at all till Inspec- 
tor Duff came up to you with Moflatt ?— Yes ; it was 
mentioned to me on the bridgo that some of the locals 
were throwing stones. 

12522. Was that before or after you had fired? 

After I had fired. 

12523. Was it not immediately after you had fired 



that the locals came up and made the complaint abont 
M'Dermott? — Not for some ten or fifteen minutes, when 
I had retired to Christ Church. I did not see them till 
then. 

12524. Did you take any note of it?— The constable 
did, by my directions ; but I did not myself. 

12525. Did you make any entry of it at all ? 

I may say I did it, as the constable did it by iny 
directions. 3 

1 2526. Have you any entry of it now ? — I have not. 

12527. Now, when did you speak to Major Esmonde 
about the matter? — The next day, I believe. 

12528. These men were examined against you at the 
inquest? — Yes. 

12529. Are these your own men you brought with 
you here ? — No, they are men from different counties. 
I brought forty men up. 

12530. How many fired? — (The question was not 
allowed to be put). 

12531. Were there any remarks as to not making 
arrests? — There were. 

12532. Was there any firing when you advanced to 
the top of the bridge? — They were firing out of Sandy- 
row. 

12533. Mr. llamill . — When you ordered your men to 
fire, were their lives in danger? — They were. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — After heariug all the 
evidence upon this matter, my brother Commissioner 
and myself are of opinion that the charge against Moffatt 
has not been proved, and we are very glad to be able 
to arrive at that conclusion upon the evidence. The 
only fact that is quite clear is, that there was a charge 
made. We think that that may have originated in a 
mistake, and at all events we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the charge has failed, and we think that 
the Police Committee ought not to take any action upon 
the matter. 

Mr. Harvey. — I hope, sir, that there is no impression 
on your minds against the constabulary. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Certainly not. 



Richard Colter. 



Richard Colter , local policeman, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



1 2534. Colter, how long are you a constable ? — Seven 
months, sir. 

12535. Where were you on the occasion of the late 
riots ? — In Sandy-row. 

12536. Do you recollect anything taking place on 
Monday; did you hear anything?— I heard there was 
an effigy to be burned that night. 

12537. Whom did you hear that from? — I heard it 
from boys and men that were running in the street. 

12538. When did you first hear it? — That evening, 
at four o’clock. 

12539. Did you take any steps on hearing of it?— I 
reported it to my inspector between four and five 
o’clock. 

12540. What is your inspector’s name? — Robinson. 

12541. What time did you leave off duty on that 
night? — At about eleven o’clock. 

12542. How were you occupied till then ? — Prom six 
o’clock till then I was on the bridge, under the com- 
mand of my officer, Inspector Robinson. 

12543. Was M'Kittrick there?— He was. 

12544. What position wore you and the other locals 
standing in?— We were there in a line behind the con- 
stabulary. 

12545. Is Sandy-row your regular beat? — No, I was 
merely a supernumerary there ; the man who belongs 
to Sandy-row was unwell. 

12546. How long had he been unwell? — About 
eleven or twelve days. 

12547. Did you hear anything about the coffin that 
was talked about on the following evening? — Not a 

12548. And you did not hear about the effigy till 
the time you mention ? — No, I was attending to my 
duty, and did not hear of it. 

12549. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Prom whom did 
you hear about it? — From a party of boys and grown 



up lumps in tho street. They were talking amongst 
themselves. 

12550. Were they talking loud amongst themselves? 
— They were. 

12551. And you overheard their conversation?—! 
did. 

12552. And the moment you heard of the matter 
you reported it ? — Yes. 

12553. On Saturday evening, did you observe any- 
thing particular ? — I did not. 

12554. Then Monday was the first you heard ?— Yes. 

1 2555. Mr. I-Jamill . — Did you hear the boys say who 
had made the effigy, and where it was ? — No. 

12556. Did you find out where it was kept? — No. 

12557. When you heard the boys speaking of it did 
you ask any of them where it was kept? — No, I spoke 
to none of the boys. 

12558. You thought it right to speak to Inspector 
Robinson ? — Yes. 

12559. Had you before you did that made any in- 
quiry from any person in your walk ? No. 

12560. Do you live in Sandy-row yourself ?— No. 

12561. You were on duty that night till eleven 
o'clock ? — I was. 

12562. Did yon see any of the people of Sandy-row 
in the crowd with the effigy ? — I could not say who 
was in it ; they were all strangers to me. 

12563. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W hat part of the 
country do you come from? — Prom the North of China. 

12564. Were you ever in Dublin?— I was, about 
fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

12565. Where were you born? — In Jersey. 

12566. Mr. Hamill. — In the crowd that evening did 
you see any person you could since recognise ? — No. 

12567. Did you hear any drums beating in Sandy- 
row? — I heard some music like a drum up Sandy-row, 
but I could not say whether it was a drum. 
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12568. Did you hear a fife ? — No, sir. 

12569. Mr. Sea. — When you were in China did you 
ever see the Taepings?— I saw a good many people 
there. . , 

12570. Tell me, how did you manage to get into the 
police in Belfast ? — By recommendations I got from the 
officers of the regiment I belonged to. 

12571. And what were you doing in Belfast before 
you got into the police? Tell me, were you ever a 
member of an Orange lodge?— I never was, and am 

1257 2. You have no Orange lodges in Jersey? — No, 
there are none there. 

12573. Now, how many boys did you hear talking 
about the effigy ?— I could not say. 

12574. At what part of Sandy-row was it they were 
talking?— It was about the corner of Hope-street. 

12575. What time in the day was it? — I should 
think it was, as near as I could guess, about four o’clock 
in the day. 

12576. Well, now, you are a Protestant, I presume ? 
—Iam. 

12577. Well, now, this is a very queer transaction, 
is it not ; because when boys are going to do a thing 



like this they generally keep as far to the windward of Twenty-first Day. 

a policeman as they can ? W ere you standing long at 

the corner of Hope-street when they came up ? — No. Dec embe r 6. 

12578. Did the boys come up to you, or did you go Richard Colter, 
up to them ? — Neither. 

12579. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I suppose the 
way it occurred was, you were walking along the street, 
and you came on them, and they were talking among 
themselves ? — Yes. 

12580. Mr. Sea. — Did the boys come to you, or yon 
to the boys? — I was walking round my beat, and I 
saw the boys and heard them saying what they were 
going to do, and I reported it- to my inspector. 

11381. How long did you stop with the boys? — I 
did not stop with them at all, but ordered them away. 

12382. And what did they do? — They went away. 

12583. How many of them were there? — About 
seven or eiaht. 

12584. You did not know one of them ? — No. 

12385. Did they appear to be boys connected with 
the neighbourhood ? — I could not say. I was on that 
beat only when the man who belonged to it regularly 
was sick. 



David Greer, examined by Mr. Dinnen. 



David Greer. 



12586. Greer, is it true that you were on the bridge 
at the time of the burning of the effigy? — I was not. 

12587. Is it true, as stated by Catherine Cullen, that 
you were there and refused to assist her when she 
asked you to do so ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I do not know that she 
said that Greer refused to assist her, but that he was 
there. 

12588. Mr. Dinnen. — Well, you were not there then ? 
—No. 

12589. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there another 
man of your name in the force? — There is another 
Greer. 

12590. Where do you live?— Hive in Annie-court, 
just opposite Durham-street. 

12591. Mr. Dinnen. — Where were you on the Mon- 
day that the efiigy was burned ? — I left home at eight 
o’clock, and went to the police-office at half-past eight. 

12592, Did you pass Sandy-row on your way ? — I 
did not. I left the police-office at nine o’clock ; there 
was a fire in Donegall-square, and there was a number 
of men brought up under two inspectors. I was one of 
them, and we remained there till the fire was mostly 
out ; when we came back there were several men, I 
believe twelve or fifteen, brought out and taken up to 
the bridge under Inspector Green. I was one of them. 
When I came to the bridge I saw no parties there but 
Inspector Rankin and the police. 

12593. Mr. IJamill . — Are you a night man or a day 
man ? — I am a night man. 

12594. Were you in Sandy-row on Monday at all ? 

12595. Were you there during the day before that ? 
— No. 

12596. Did you cross the Boyne Bridge before eight 
o’clock on Monday for any purpose? — No. I went 
straight that day from my own place to my beat. 

12597. What time was it that Sub-Inspector Green 
brought you to the bridge ?— It was about, as near as I 
can guess, twenty minutes to ten o’clock. 

12598. Were you stationed there therestof the night ? 
—No ; he told the rest of the men to go to their beats, 
and I went with him into Sandy-row. 

12599. Did anybody but you go with him? — No; 
there was nobody else with him. 

12600. Were there any people in the street then? — 
Yes ; there were a number of people there. 

12601. Now, did you see the effigy at all in the dis- 
tance from the bridge ? — No. 

12602. How long did you stop from ten o’clock in 
Sandy-row ? — I suppose until eleven. 

12603. Were you at any time by yourself ?— Not at 
that time. 

12604 Who was with you ?— Inspector Green. 



12605. Did you get into conversation with any one 
while you were in Sandy-row ? — No. 

12606. What were you doing there ? — We were 
walking up and down. 

12607. Was there a crowd there? There was. 

12608. Did anything happen while you were there? 
— Yes, there was a party lit a bundle of straw, and we 
trampled it out. 

12609. That bundle of straw, was it from the far end 
of Sandy-row they brought it ? — It was. 

12610. Was Mr. Green with you?— He was; In- 
spector Samuel Green. 

12611. So you were therefrom eleven o’clock? — 
Yes. 

12612. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Did you take 
any people into custody for burning the straw? — No; 
it was only a small bundle. 

12613. Mr. Hamill . — Did you hear a drum beating? 
— Not immediately beside me. 

12614. Did you hear fifing? — No. 

12615. Or huzzaing ? — No. 

12616. Or any shots? — No. 

12617. Did you know any of the people in the 
crowd ? — Not a single one. 

12618. Did you offer to make any person a prisoner? 
— No. When we met them we told them to stop. 

12619. Mr. Commissioner Barrs:. — Of what class of 
people was the crowd composed ? — They were princi- 
pally grown up boys. 

12620. Were there any women among them? — There 
were. 

12621. And men? — I should say men too. 

12622. How many would you say there were there ? 
— I suppose there were two or three hundred people. 

12623. This was in Sandy-row ?— It was. 

12624. Mr. Rea . — What age are you now? — Thirty- 
five. 

12625. IIow long have you been in the local force ? 
— Seven years and eight months, all but a day. 

12626. W'ell, then, what age were you when you were 
appointed ? — I should say about twenty-eight. 

12627. And where were you born ? — In Maglieragall, 
county Tyrone. 

12628. What religion do you belong to ? — I belong 
to the Established Church, aud my name will be found 
in the parish registry. 

12629. You were asked, I suppose, before you were 
marked to be a witness, whether you were ever an 
Orangeman ? — I was not ; nobody asked me such a 
question. 

12630. Were you ever an Orangeman ?— I never 

12631. Was there never a lodge in Magkeragall that 
you could joiu ? — I do not know. 

2 S 
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. 12632. Is there one of the Orange locals to be found 

at all ? — I do not kuow. 

12633. Do you mind now when the Orange locals 
were as plenty as grouse on a mountain ? — I do not. 

12634. I suppose you never saw the Orangemen 
walking either ? — I have seen them in the country. 

12635. Did you ever join them, now ? — I always 
mind my own business, and I never walked with them 
that I can remember. 

12636. And what was your own business in Maghera- 
gall ? — I was a labourer. 

12637. Who was it got you into the police force ? — 
I cannot say. I came and applied for it. I was in 
Belfast one day and made my application, and I was 
told when to come again and I came. 

12638. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was there any- 
body you knew in the force ? — No. 

12639. Mr. Rea.— What brought you to Belfast the 
first time, had you anything to sell or buy in the town 
that day ? — I do not know. 

12640. Mr. Green is from Maglieragall too, is he not ? 

-I believe so. 



12641. Did you get any letter of introduction to any 
one ? — No. 



12G42. Did you bring no document of any kind 
vith you ? — I got a certificate of character from the 
Rev. Dr. M'Kay and Mr. Barry, the Church of England 
clergyman. 

12643. Neither of those was addressed to any one in 
Belfast?— No. 



12644. Did you call on any of the members of the 
Town Council? — No. 



12645. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Were there many 

candidates for the employment ?— There were eighteen, 
1 think, appointed. 

12646. Any besides yourself from Maglieragall ?— No. 

12647. Mr. Ilea . — You got in entirely on your own 
merits?— I believe so. 

12648. Did you ever sleep in a room where an 
Orauge lodge had been held ?— Not that I knew of. 

12649. But I suppose you never had any particular 
objection to Orangemen ?. — Oh, " ’ 

12650. You live in Sandy- 



> particular objection. 
“ ” ' i Am ' 



12651. Is not that i 
Durham-street. 

12652. Did 



Sandy-ro 



—It is opposite 



you ever . 



i Purple-row — it i 



Is there any place there called 



called Purple-street : 

Purple-row? — No. 

12653. Mr. Commissioner Dowse Is Purple-row 

near the Boyne Bridge ?— It is only called Purple-row ; 
the real name is College-street, West. 

Mr. Green . — It is only a nickname, like the Boyne 
Bridge. 

12654. Mr. Rea . — You arc married, I believe? — I am. 

12655. Do you recollect when a friend of yours was 
beating mill-girls ?— I do not. 

• 12G . 5C - Di(l do nothing to keep the peace that 
"" ,f ’’^Sandy-row ? — I did my duty as far as 1 knew. 



night ii 



12657. Do you recollect your own wife quarrelling 
with mill-girls, and beating them during the riots? — I 
do not. 



12658. Had you any altercation with her about it? 
— I had not. ' 

12659. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Why was tl, 
place called Purple-row ? — I do not know, unless it was 
something like the Boyne Bridge. 

12660 Mr. Dinnen — Was it on the bridge that the 

bundle of straw was burned ? No. e 

12661. How far from it was it? — As far as Christ 
Church is from the Boyne Bridge, well down in Sandy- 



12662. How large was the straw ?— About the size 
of half a stone of straw. 

12663. Ilad the crowd almost all dispersed at the 
time the straw was burned ?— The crowd I saw was 
dispersing _after that immediately. 



12664. Did you see them light the straw ?_No. 
12665. Did you try to make aiiy arrests? — No TV., 



12665. Did you try tonuuvo an y arrests r i\o. i saw 

no offence committed that would make me make any 
arrests. •' 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I find that your own 
Act of Parliament, which I have here, makes it an 
offence to light a fire in the street. 

12666. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D id you see the 
persons who were standing by round the fire ?— I did. 

12667. Did they appear to you to form part of the 
party who lit it ? — I could not say. 

126GS. And did it never occur to you to arrest any 
of them at all ?— It never did. I was not bid to arrest 
them. There were only the two of us there at the time. 

12669. Mr. Dinnen. — And about how many were 
there in the crowd?— About two or three hundred. 

12670. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— If you had had 
a larger force there would you have thought it your 
duty to make arrests ? — Certainly. 

12671. Mr. Hamill — Were there not constabulary 
as well as police at the bridge ? — There were. 

Mr. Rea. — Now, gentlemen, I would respectfully 
apply to have the members of the local police brought 
up for cross-examination upon the question whether 
they are members of the Orange Association. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — YVe are of opinion, Mr. 
Rea, that it is not necessary that all the members of 
the local force should be cross-examined individually. 

Mr. Rea — Well, then, I would ask you to direct that 
the return which has been given to you by Mr. Green 
should be supplemented by showing whether they are 
Orangemen or not. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — YYc are going to examine 
Mr. Green ourselves, and you can then ask him any 
questions you like. 

Mr. Rea. — I should like you to require a column 
in the return showing whether the men have been 
convicted of indictable offences — namely, assaulting 
Papists. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Indeed we shall not re- 
quire any such thing. But I have the Black Book of 
the force before me, and with one exception there is 
no charge of assault in it. The charges are, generally 
speaking, for absence from duty, or being tipsy. 
There is only one case of assault, and that is a charge 
against a Catholic, who was dismissed from the force. 

I hat was the case of George Legget. 



Mr. Green. 



Mr. Green, examined by 
12672. Mr. Green, how long have you been con- 
nected with the Belfast local force ?— Since 1830. 1 

may say I think I remember only one case in which 
there was an assault by a constable on a boy, where 
the man was retained in the force. 

[Mr^ Rea referred to the case of William Hardy.] 

12673. Mr. Commissioner Barry Mr. Green, in 

your report to the Police Committee, you report that 260 
men would be a sufficient force for Belfast— would you 
have those men divided into two distinct forces of 
night men and day men ? — I would have the two forces 
distinct. 



12674. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you thin' 
that a good plan ? — I do. I have made inquiry as t 
how the eight-hour shift does in other places where i 
exists, as, for instance, in Liverpool, and other placei 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. 

where the men are on a month by day and a month by 
night, and I think that the plan does not do — that a 
man breaks up sooner under it. 

12675. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Did you make 
any inquiry as to the arrangements in force in Dublin ? 
— I did not. 

12676. Then you would prefer having them a separate 
day force and a separate night force ? — I would. 

12677. How many of the 260 men would you have 
for the day duty and how many for the night work ? — • 
You will allow me to explain. In making out that 
report I was called on by the committee to report as to 
what additions and changes in re-organisation and 
equipment I would recommend, with the view of 
meeting the increase of population, and to make the 
force efficient for the protection of persons and of 
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property, and for the repression of disturbances. In 
asking for 260 men, I took into consideration largely 
the means I would have at my disposal for repressing 
disturbances if they should arise. I also requested three 
additional stations, and some other matters, and 1 
thought that if the committee carried out my recom- 
mendations I would be able to bring in a short time 
100 men to bear on any place where they would be re- 
quired, and at the same time I could give more ease to 
the men themselves. As it is, every alternate morning 
one-half of the force does not come out until half- 
past eight o’clock. That gives them some rest, and is 
of some use to them. 

1267S. You did not say how many of the 260 men, 
supposing that to be the number, you would have in 
the night force, and how many in the day force ? — 
Well, sir, of those 260 men, I would always think of 
having a number of men to fill up deficiencies. I think 
120 at night would sufficiently protect the town so far 
as watching property is concerned. I would increase 
the day force by about twenty, and make them about 
seventy-one or seventy-five instead of forty. 

12679. Mr. Exham. — Mi - . Green, do you consider 
that 260 would be the force you would require for per- 
forming. the ordinary night and day duties — that is, 
watching the streets and markets, protecting property, 
and such matters ? — Oh, no ; I do not think it would 
require so many. 

12680. Because Mr. Lanyon said a force of 200 
would be sufficient? — I agree with Mr. Lanyon. 

12681. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — But in order to 
have 200 I understood you to say you should have a 
margin of seventy ? — I would require them for the 
suppression of riots. 

12682. You would require 200 for the preservation 
of order and property ? — Yes. 

12683. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is that having 
regard to the districts of the town as at present con- 
stituted ? — Taking into consideration two other dis- 
tricts, the Crumlin district and the Windsor district. 

12684. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You stated that 
for ordinary purposes you would have 120 on duty at 
night, and seventy-five in the day time ; that would be 
nearly 200, and you would not have much reserve ? — 

I would not have much reserve, but leaving riots out . 
of the question, I would have enough. 

126S5. But leaving aside the question of party riots, 
do you not think it would be of material advantage to 
have a reserve ? — Two hundred men would not leave 
me much reserve, taking in the districts I mention. - 

12686. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In the 200 men, 
would you include the inspectors ? — Oh, yes. 

12687. Mr. Exham — Do you think, from your know- 
ledge of Belfast, that with 200 men you could be an- 
swcrableto your employers for the protection of property 
in the town, both by day and by night? — No doubt. 

12688. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Taking into 
account the contingencies of illness and accidents, 
would it not be awkward to have so few ? — Perhaps I 
would not send out so many as I have mentioned, either 
by day or by night. 

12689. Mr. Exham,. — By having three or , four 
stations instead of one, I suppose you would be able to 
economise both time and labour ? — Considerably. 

12690. And you would be able to do with less men ? 
—Yes, and if necessary I could call on them at once. 

12691. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The police-office 
is m Police-square at present? — Yes ; and if a man is 
taken prisoner he must of necessity be brought there, 
no matter in what part of the town he is taken, and so 
a great deal of time is lost, besides that the man who 
lias arrested him has to leave his beat while he is 
bringing the prisoner to the office. The man is at 
present relieved while doing so, but it is not always 
easy to do that. 

12692. Mr. Exham. — Have you considered at all 
what was suggested, that in taking prisoners if the 
local force was confined to what was necessary for the 
protection of the town by day and by night, the parties 
seized should be handed over to the constabulary ? — 
Ch, that could not be carried out at all. 

12693. Mr. Hawaii. — Mr. Green, when you are 



speaking of 260 men, are you speaking of the town as Twenty-fuist Day. 
at present lighted and watched ? — I am. 

12694. Then if there was a new district added to De cembe r 6. 
it, as I understand there is to be soon, you would re- Mr. Green, 
quire an additional force for the new district? — Of 
course, as the town increases there should be an in- 
creased police force. 

12695. You do not include the Windsor district in 
that ? — I understand it will not be taken charge of by 
the police this year. 

12696. Nor Ballymacarrett? — No. 

12697. Nor Crumlin ? — I do ; it is not lighted and 
watched at present, but soon will be. 

12698. And how many beats will there be in that 
district? — I think five men will do it. 

12699. How many beats are there in the town ? — I 
think ninety-four by night. 

12700. Have you sickness frequently in the force? 

— Very frequently. 

12701. What is the average of men so disabled ? I 

have never looked to the average, but I should say 
from three to five. 

12702. And out of the 260 1 suppose you would have 
about eight or ten, one year with another ? — I think 
there may be five at a time out of the present number 
of 160 ; sometimes there may be more, taking any one 
day. 

12703.. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is there any 
surgeon attached to the force ? — Oh, yes ; there is one 
paid for attending to the force — Dr. Acre. 

12704. Mr. llamill . — There is a beat for each of the 
night men, now ? — I have a reserve of twenty-two. 

12705. How many men will you have in Crumlin? 

— Three by night, and two by day. I am not sure 
whether it will take three men or not. 

12706. Mr. Rea . — How many do you think would 
be necessary for Ballymacarrett, if you had to provide 
for it also, if it is taken into the district? — Better than 
a year ago I looked over Ballymacarrett, and I thought 
it would take about sixteen men by night, aud half the 
number by day; but I looked over it very hurriedly. 

12707. Was that calculation based on the supposi- 
tion that the number of police would be the same as 
the number of constabulary there now ? — Yes. 

12708. Don’t you believe that 300 men of any one 
force would be enough for the whole borough, including 
Crumlin and Ballymacarrett, and all districts? — At 
present a lesser number would do. 

12709. But, supposing those districts were taken in, 
don’t you believe that 300 would be quite sufficient 
for many years to come?— Less than 300, with the 
constabulary. 

12710. Don’t you believe that 300 men of any one 
force would be sufficient to attend to the W'hole of the 
borough ? — I do not think it would. 

12711. You don't think 300 enough? — No; that is, 
for attending to police duties, and all other matters 
necessary for the police force to discharge. 

12712. How many then do you believe would be 
necessary ? — I think you might add another hundred. 

12713. Then you are of opinion that 400 men would 
be necessary ? — I am. 

12714. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — S upposing that 
the number of 260 was adopted, how many consta bulary 
do you think ought there to be with them? — Well, I 
had in my mind that the same number would remain 
as at present; some fifty -two. 

12715. Does that include Ballymacarrett? — I am 
not sure. 

12716. How many are there there ? — There are two 
stations — twenty men, I think. When I speak of 400 
men being necessary, you will understand that I mean 
400 of any one force. 

12717. Mr. Ilea. — Now, supposing it were decided, 
or recommended by the Commissioners, that the local 
force should be increased from 160 to 400, and that 
you were to be appointed to the office of Superintend- 
ent of the 400, do you not believe, if you were to get a 
hint from the Town Council to make a third or a half 
of that Catholics, you could easily do it? — I think it 
would be a very unwise suggestion. 

12718. Suppose, in 1857, the Town Council said, 

2 S 2 
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Twenty-first Day. “ We want no more bother” Do they often give 

_ you private instructions? — They do not. 

Dec embe r 6. 12719. Could you not very easily have made the 

Mr. Green. police force [Stopped.] 

Mr. Green. — I should say now that I never knew 
a man objected to for his religion, nor did I ever 
hear any member of the Police Committee ask any 
question upon the subject, and it could not have been 
done without my knowledge. 

12720. Mr. Rea. — Can you tell me anything about 
the vexed question of any of the members of the present 
force being convicted of indictable offences ? 

12721. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you know 
anything about it ? — I do not. 

12722. Mr. Rea. — Is there a man named William 
Scott in the force? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We think that is quite 
immaterial. 

Mr. Green. —There are two William Scotts in the 
force. 

12723. Mr. Rea. — Was either of them dismissed from 
the force ever ? — 1 think one of them either was dis- 
missed or resigned. 

12724. You think one of -them was dismissed or 
resigned; which was it?— Ido not know which. 

12725. Was that for using party expressions? — I 
do not know; my memory does not serve me. 

12726. Was either of the men ever in the Antrim 
Artillery? — I think one of them was ; I do not know 
which of them. 

12727. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— There is a Wil- 
liam Scott here who was reprimanded and deprived of 
his half-pay for disobedience of orders. Then there is 
William Scott, junior? Can you give us any more 
information than what is given here? — I cannot. 

12728. Mr. Rea. — Was it William Scott, junior, or 
the other that was in the Antrim Artillery ? — I think 
it was William Scott, junior. 

12729. Was not that William Scott, junior, a mem- 
ber of the local police force before he enlisted in the 
Antrim Artillery ? — I think he was. 

12730. Do you know how long he was in the An- 
trim Artillery ? — I do not. 

12731. Did he not enlist in consequence of his being 
dismissed from the local police force? — I do not know. 

12732. Had he not been discharged from the An- 
trim Artillery when he last came into the force? — I 
should say he would not be admitted into the force so 
long as he was in the Antrim Artillery. 

12733. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— I s this the slate 
of things — lie leaves the force and joins the Antrim 
Artillery, and then leaves the Antrim Artillery and joins 
the police force again? — As well as my memory serves 
me it is. 

12734. And why is not that in the book ? It is not 
mentioned there at all. It is merely stated that he 
joined the force. Surely it is not possible that during 
three years mentioned in the book he was in the An- 
trim Artillery? — Certainly not. William Scott is in 
court. 

Mr. Dinnen. — There may perhaps be two other 
William Scotts. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — No, there are only the 
two. There is a note here, that in 1864 William Scott, 
senior, got the ten years’ good service pay. 

Mr. Green. — I should say that if that William Scott 
was a member of the Antrim Artillery when that book 
was made out, he would not appear in it, as those only 
who remained in the force were transferred to the book. 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But William Scott 
junior, was appointed in 1861, and in April, 1864 he 
got three years’ good service pay. 

Mr. Exham. — I understand there was another of the 
same name who left about five years ago. 

Mr. Green. — If he was not in the force when the 
names were transferred to that book he would not 
appear in it ; and if lie was re-appointed since, his 
former appointment would not appear in that book. 

12735. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That is if the 
re-appointment was in 1861? — Yes. 

William Scott, junior, is put down in this — “ Lives 
in First-street, and was a soldier.” 

12736. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Green, you are aware that at 
the January Sessions of 1855, James Hardy and John 
Herdraan . 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Rea, we will not 
have an inquiry as to these two men; we have over 
and over again said that we will not have things that 
were settled in 1857 gone into now. 

12737. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Green, do you know was 
either of these parties, Hardy or Herdman, appointed 
to the local force subsequently to their conviction ? In 
the first place, were they dismissed ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Ask if they were restored 
subsequently to 1857. 

12738. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was John Herd- 
man, senior, or junior, ever dismissed? — I am not 
aware ; my memory does not serve me. 

12739. Mr. Rea. — Do you know or believe that 
either of these men was appointed to the local force 
after the report of 1857 was published ? — I do not. 

12740. Can you not ascertain ? — No, unless it is in 
that book ; but 1 could make inquiry. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I have two John Herd- 
mans in the police book. From it it appears that 
John Herdman was appointed in November, 1857, and 
in 1863 he got six years’ good service pay. John 
Herdman, senior, was appointed in December, 1853, 
and in February, 1854, he was dismissed for being in a 
public-house. In March, 1854, he was re-appointed. 
That was before the report of 1857. In 1863 he was 
reported drunk while on duty, and he was deprived of 
his good service pay. In 1864 he was again reported, 
• and deprived of good service pay. On the 3rd June he 
was reported for not being found on his beat ; and in 
November he was reported for being tipsy when on 
duty. 

Mr. Green — With regard to that last case, I should 
say that he is under suspension for a month, which I 
presume will result in his dismissal. 

12741. Mr. Rea. — Do you know that either of the 
Ilerdmans was in prison for three months for an as- 
sault? — I do not know it. 

12742. Have you means of ascertaining it? — If I 
am directed to ascertain it I will do so. . 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We do not think it 
necessary. 

12743. Mr. Commissioner Dowse to Mr. Rea. — When 
do you say the men were in gaol for three months?— 
Y'ou will see it at p. 267 of the report of 1857. 

Mr. Dinnen. — It appears from the report that they 
were both dismissed. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — That bears out what Mr. 
Rea says. 

Mr. Dinnen. — The report also shows that the men 
were re-appointed before 1857, on the recommendation 
of Mr. Gibson. 



William Scott. 



William Scott, Local Policeman. 



12744. Mr. Rea . — Is there any other William Scott 
in the force but yourself? — There is. 

12745. Is he a night man ? — He is. 

12746. Were you ever dismissed from the force ? — 
No ; I w r as suspended at one time. 

12747. And what for? — You have a good right to 
know yourself, Mr. Rea. I was summoned by a man 
who represented that 1 insulted him and had been drunk. 

12748. Was he amau of the uarneof Hagan? — He was. 



12749. Was what he stated that you said you would 
beat every Papist in Iiudson’s-entry ? — It was. 

12750 Were you convicted ? — No. 

12751. Were you dismissed ? — No. 

12752. Were you suspended? — I was. 

12753. And what did you do then ? — The regiment 
of Militia that I belonged to was called up, and I went 
away : 

12754. How long did the suspension continue:— 
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About two years. This occurred about seven years 
aivo. When I came home from the regiment, Captain 
Gray, whose messman I was, said to me “ Now, Scott, 
that the regiment is disbanded, what are you going to 
do with yourself?” I said I did not know, and he then 
said, “ It is very near the assizes, and Squire O’Hara, 
who is the Sheriff, wants a footman, and if you wish 
I will speak to him for you.” I said I would be very 
glad, and I was appointed at a guinea a day footman 
to Squire O’Hara. Captain Shaw had been appointed 
to the police while I was away with the regiment, and 
I did not know him ; but one day during the assizes 
he asked me would I wish to join the force, and I said 
l would, and was appointed. 



12755. How long is that ago? — Three years ago last Twesty-first Dat. 
April. — - 

12756. Were you ever a member of the Orange So- Dec embe r . 
ciety? — No. 'William Scott. 

12757. Do you get any scale of good service pay? 

— Yes, three years, a shilling. 

12758. Mr. Dinnen . — Who was Mr. Ilea’s client ou 
the occasion he referred to ? The person who brought 
the charge against you was called Hagan, was he not? 

—He was. 

12759. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — The Police Com- 
mittee suspended this man ; he was then taken back 
by them, and we cannot go into the matters which led 
to his suspension. 



Mr. Charles 

Mr. Exliam produced three returns, A 1, A 2, and A 
3. 

12760. Mr. Commissioner Barry to Mr. Davis . — 
You told us the other day that these returns contained 
a specification of the religion of the various parties 
mentioned in them, and that you acquired that infor- 
mation from inquiries you had made? From whom did 
you make those inquiries, may I ask ? — From the per- 
sons themselves, and others in the town, and every one 
knowing anything of the religious persuasions of the 
people here. 

12761. Did you ask the rate-collectors? — No, I did 
not. 

12762. Mr. Exham. — He has made out three returns, 
one of which gives a return of every house in each of 
the wards in the city, commencing with ten shillings 
value, and going up to £8. Others go from £8 to £10, 
and from £10 to £20 and above. Of houses from l Os. 
to £8 there are 1,690. 

12763. Mr Commissioner Barry to Mr. Exham. — 
You give in these returns, I suppose, as showing that 
the natural result of the state of the ratepayers of 
Belfast is, that the Town Council should be as it is, 
exclusively Protestant? — Yes, as it is. 

12764. Then I understand you as abandoning the 
proposition of Mr. Dunville, that it is the fault of the 
Catholics themselves if they are not better represented? 

12765. Mr. Exliam. — No. I take a step further to 
show that the Town Council, who, it is to be presumed 
are the leading men in Belfast, got the ratepayers to do 
what would not be done otherwise, to put an end to 
the disputes in the town and come to an arrangement, 
and for this they prevailed upon a majority of the rate- 
payers to do a certain thing. 

12766. Mr. Exham to Mr. Davis. — Have you looked 
over these returns? — Yes; this is a return giving the 
number of houses rated from 10s. to £8, taken from 
Griffith’s Valuation to June, 1864. 

12767. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is it correct to 
the best of your judgment ? — It is. I only left out 
stables and such things. 

12768. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will take 
them as being correct. You can hand them in to the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

[A 4 handed in.] 

12769. Mr. Exliam . — Mr. Davis says if the parties 
will go to the expense of getting fair copies he will 
have them made. 

12770. Mr. Hamill. — It was understood that wo 
were to get copies last night, and now you come and 
put these returns in before Counsel have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

12771. Mr. Exliam. — When they are marked they 
cau be given to Mr. O’Rorke. 

12772. Mr. Exham then handed in A 5, which was 
a valuation of property for police and other purposes, 
with the proportion of rating, and the amount paid by 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants. 

12773. Mr. Commissioner Dowse to Mr. Davis. — Is 
that accurate ?— It is, sir. 

[A 6 handed in.] 

12774. Is that accurate ? — It is, sir. 

12(75. And these returns have been made out by 



Noah Davis. Charles Noah 

Davis. 

yourself? — Yes. In the return previous to that there 
is some little alteration. I have brought into this one 
all the houses built now, and I have also checked the 
former parliamentary list of voters, and the thing is now 
correct up to the present time. 

12776. Mr. Rea. — Now you have a pretty good op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether these tables are 
correct or not ? — Yes. 

12777. You have for a long time acted as Secretary 
to the Tory party at the revision? — To the Conserva- 
tive party. 

12778. Oh, you prefer that name? — I do. 

12779. Well, how long have you so acted? — For the 
last fourteen or fifteen years. 

12780. Continuously ? — Yes. I have taken an active 
part in it. 

12781. You have been for that length of time a 
member of the Orange association, I believe ? — I will 
answer that if the Commissioners wish. I have. 

12782. For the last fourteen or fifteen years ? — I do 
not know how many years. I belong to the Free- 
masons’ society too. 

1 27 83. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Y ou don’t belong 
to the Ribbon society, I presume? — No, sir, I do not. 

I deny that there is any comparison between them, or 
that the Orange association is a secret society. 1 will 
illustrate that. 

12784. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — O h, you need not 
mind. 

12785. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Davis, do you occupy any 
office under the Water Commissioners’ Board? — I have 
occupied offices under the Valuation, under the Poor 
Law Valuation, and under the Water Commissioners. 

12786. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you been 
a collector under the Poor Law Board? — No, sir, a 
valuator. 

12787. Was that at the time the local valuation 
regulated the franchise ? — It was for the county. I 
had nothing to do with the borough. 

12788. Mr. Rea. — How long ago is it since you 
ceased to occupy the office of valuator ? — One or two 
years. 

12789. Who was your colleague at the time ? — I had 
no colleagues. 

12790. Who acted as valuators for the borough at the 
time? — I do not know ; I believe Mr. Nelson and Mr. 

Rogers. 

12791. How long have you been valuator for the 
Water Commissioners? — I suppose off and on for some 
seven or eight years. 

12792. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Is not the water- 
rate paid under Griffith’s Valuation ? — Yes ; but it may 
in certain cases have to be sub-divided where the pre- 
mises are occupied by different persons, so much, for 
instance, for the house, and so much for the shop. 

12793. Mr. Rea. — And each house or portion of pre- 
mises only pays two-pence ? — Yes. 

12794. The water franchise depends on the applot- 
ment, docs it not? Is not the qualification fora water- 
voter to pay fifteen shillings rate? — I believe in the 
whole town of Belfast, it does not all'ect a single vote one 
way or the other. 

12795. Is not the qualification as I have stated? — 
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Twenty-first Day. It all depends on the rating-power. Griffith’s Valua- 
December 6 t ‘ on regulates the whole borough 

’ 12796. Does not your applotnient regulate the fran- 

Mr. Charles Noali chise ? — The party has the power of appealing. 

• Da ' i8 ' 12797. Tell me, did you ever occupy any office under 

the Town Council? — About 1854 I did. I think up to 
1854 I was one of the collectors of the borough-rate. 
12798. But from what period ? — From 1847 or 1848. 
12799. For what ward? — George’s Ward. 

12800. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Why did you 
cease to fill that office ? — The Town Council dismissed 
all the borough-rate collectors, and the police-rate col- 
lectors collected then the borough-rate as well. 

12801. Mr. Ilea . — During the timeyouwere borough- 
rate collector, were you ever secretary to the Conser- 
vative Association for that ward, or for any other ward ? 

12802. Were you general secretary for the Conser- 
vative party ? — 1, as a Conservative, always took an 
active part in politics. 

I28d3. You were borough-rate collector in 1852? — 
1 think 1 was ; but I cannot say as to dates. 

12804. Was it not in consequence of your activity as 
a Conservative that in the year 1852 there were only 
twenty-six Liberal voters for municipal purposes left in 
George’s ward ? — I do not believe a word of that, and 
I tell you more, that when I collected that rate, I never 
neglected giving a burgess of the ward due notice. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Rea, we will not <*o 
into an inquiry on this subject. 

12805. Of course you collected the borough-rate, 
then, to the best of your ability, and without fear or 
affection ? — Yes ; and I was determined to give the office 
up before, as the remuneration was not sufficient. 

12806. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In fact you 
thought you were sacrificing yourself for the public 
good ?— 

12807. Mr. liea . — And left nothing uncollected ? — 
Mr. Rea told a number of persons in Ballymacarrett 
not to pay the borough-rate ; so first he tells the people 
not to pay, and then he accuses the collectors for not 
collecting it. 

12808. And that I suppose was the reason why the 
merchants in George’s ward, who used to pay 3s., were 
not able to pay the '2d. rate? — I say that I never in my 
life neglected my duty, or failed to serve notices. When 
1 got a warrant to collect a rate, I gave due notice of 
it ; but I could not call 500 times on persons to pay it. 

1 had my office, and was always there to receive it. 

12809. Where was your office?— In one of the most 
public situations in Belfast — in Castle-place. 

12810. At the time that you were appointed to those 
different offices that you held, was it not frequently ob- 
jected that it was not fair to appoint a secretary of the 
Conservative Association to them? — I was not actin'* 
as secretary then, and should not have so acted at all 
only for circumstances brought about by yourself. At 
the time of the Chancery suit, there was no other per- 
son to take up the franchise in Belfast after Mr. Bates 
and the others had resigned, and I took it up ; and Mr. 
Rea thought lie had killed, as he called it, the Tory 
party, by the death of Mr.Bates; but instead of that he has 
killed the Liberal and Roman Catholic party, and the 
borough is one of the most Conservative in the king- 
dom. 

12811. Now, have you exploded? — I don’t explode 
as you do, for you go off like a bombshell. 

12812. Now, Mr. Davis, what makes you put that 
in when you were not asked, with regard to my killing 
Mr. Bates? Don’t you know it was the Town Council 
killed him? — I mean politically. You made use of 
that word as to another gentleman, that is Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, and you said you killed him politically. 

12813. On one of these returns you have put down 
the Roman Catholic houses rated at from .£1 to £8, and 
the Roman Catholic houses occupied by five families, 
making altogether 4,67 6. Now, why did not you make 
a similar return as to the number of houses occupied by 
Protestants from £1 to £8, and of houses occupied by 
more than one Protestant family? — Because the return 
will show that itself. Take that from the gross, and 
you will have it. 



12814. But why don’t you put it on the return?— 
Do you go and find that out as I did, and you will have 
a good deal of work, I can tell you. 

12815. Did you know the number of houses inhabited 
by more than one Protestant family?— I did not do it 
because it did not serve the object which I had in view! 
My object was to show the true position of the Roman 
Catholics as ratepayers, not to depreciate them. 

12816. But why did you not give in every particular 
the materials for making the comparison ?— I can tell 
you; there are both Protestants and Catholics living in 
the same house, in some instances. 

12817. Then there are Protestants living in the 
houses that yon describe as being occupied by from two 
to five families?— Yes ; but in making out that return 
I struck out the Protestant families, and gave merely 
the gross of Roman Catholic families. J 

12818. In these 1,876 houses, are there any Protes- 
tant families living with Roman Catholics ?-I have no 
doubt but that there are; but I only give the gross 
Roman Catholic families. 

12819. But would not the return lead any one to be- 
lieve that all the occupiers of those houses are Roman 
Catholics?— Most certainly the return shows they are 
Roman Catholic families. 

12820. Would you give an idea to the Commissioners 
as to the number of houses occupied by Protestants 
from £1 to £8 value? — Take the balance from the 
sheet return, and it will give it to you. 

12821. Make the deduction yourself? — 16,980 ; take 
away 4,676, and you have 12,304. 

12822. Well, now, how many from £1 to £8 are 
occupied by more than one Protestant family ? — I have 
told you before, if you want the information, you must 
get it yourself. That is a true account of the Roman 
Catholic families ; take the balance, and it will show the 
Protestants. 

12823. You expect these returns to be attended to? 
—I give these returns as faithful returns of the Roman 
Catholic population of the town ; take them awav, and 
you will have the other. 

12824. Mr. Commissioner Dowse But that does 

not show how many Protestant families live in those 
houses?— No; but take these out, and it will show the 
number of Protestants. 

12825. But why do you not give the materials for 
the comparison of the Protestants livingin these houses? 
— It did not answer my purpose to do so. 

12826. Mr. liea. — Which is strictly partisan ? No; 

when these returns were taken, it was not thought by 
me that they would be used for this purpose. 

12827. What were they made for then ? — That is 
my business. 

12828. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Then they were 
not made out for the Commission ? — I made them out 
after the Commission, partly. 

12829. Mr. Ilea. — For what purpose were they made 
out, if not for this Commission ? — It does not answer 
my purpose to tell you. If the Court says I am to 
answer the question, I have no objection to it. 

12830. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If the gentleman 
says he has any objection, we will not press him.— 

I will state it at once, then. There was some idea of 
enfranchising the whole borough ; that every one 
should have a vote, no matter what his rating was, 
and I wanted to see whether that would do us good or 
harm. 

12831. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — In other words, 
as a Conservative, you are opposed to universal suf- 
frage ? I am not opposed to it. I would give every 
man who knew his position in society a vote, that he 
should take a part in politics, and be part of those who 
would govern the country. 

12832. Mr. Rea . — Did you not live in Finsbury be- 
fore you came here ? — No matter where I lived. 

12833. Is there a better Radical than yourself in 
Belfast?— I am very glad to hear you say so; who 
would be the worse, if we had a lower franchise than 
now ? 

12834. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It amounts to 
this, that in Belfast manhood suffrage would give a 
Conservative return of members. 
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12835. Mr. Rea. — Now, did yon find out more than 
even the whole Roman Catholic clergy could tell as to 
the population ? — I went to a house and asked who 
lived there ; they told me ; I told them I wanted to 
make out a return of the Roman Catholic population, 
and they told me without reserve. I made inquiries 
everywhere. 

12836. How long did it take you? — No matter. 

12837. Where did you got orders to make these 
inquiries ? — I got no orders ; I did it myself, and when 
I showed the result to some gentlemen, they were very 
much surprised. 

12838. Did you ever hear of a gentleman drawing 
on his imagination for his facts? — I could show yon 
sheets I made out, street by street. 

12839. When did you begin your operations? — I 
suppose it took me from June to the present time ; and 
if you look at the returns you will find I did them from 
J une. 

12840. You were brought over in July to be ex- 
amined in the House of Lords about these returns? — 
No, for these returns were not compiled then. 

12841. After you left London you did nothing for 
months ? — My goodness, I am at work every day as 
hard as I can ; little or more, I am at work sometimes 
till two in the morning. 

12842. And suppose that a thousand heads of fami- 



lies came forward to swear that you had made no Twexty-fiust I) at. 

inquiries from them, what would you say to that ? — 

I cannot help that. I did not say that I went into a De cembe r (>. 
thousand houses ; I had no occasion to do so. When Mr. Charles Noah 
any stranger comes to the town I know what his Davis, 
politics and religion are before a month is out. 

12843. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Before he knows 
it himself, in fact? — Very likely. 

12844. Mr. Rea. — Are you one of the eleven hundred 
Protestants who call themselves the Protestants of 
Belfast ?— I am. 

12845. And do you wish the Commissioners to 
understand that the Roman Catholics only are Liberals ? 

— No; I could name Roman Catholics who told me 
themselves that at the next election they would vote 
for Lord Derby. 

12846. When you know that, politically speaking, 
a great number of Protestants agree with Roman 
Catholics, why did you not separate the Protestants 
into two classes ? — If you want that return I can give 
it. I know the borough of Belfast well, and I say that 
the Protestants and Catholics lived in peace together 
till these circumstances. 

12847. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — In 1857 were 
they in peace ? — They were ; it is only occasionally 
some unfortunate spirit takes possession of them. 



The Rev. William Gather entered the box and made the following statement :■ — 



12848. I am the Wesleyan Minister at the Falls- 
road ; I have been two years and a half attending in 
the Falls- road Wesleyan Circuit. The church of which 
I am minister has been wrecked of late ; I am sorry to 
say often ; more frequently than any church, I believe, 
in Belfast. The reason I appear here is chiefly in 
order, if possible, that we may have less of this annoy- 
ance for the future than we have been plagued with 
hitherto ; and we have had always the expense of 
glazing our windows when smashed in former times ; 
but we hope in the course of the spring to be indemni- 
fied for our recent loss. 

12849. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Have you any 
suggestion to offer as to the improvement of the police 
of Belfast ? — Yes ; I complain that we have not the 
protection that other churches have ; Christ Church, for 
instance, has never had one single pane of glass broken. 

12850. Is that Dr. Cooke’s church? — No; it 
belongs to the Established Church. The Presbyterian 
church opposite has not sustained any injury either. 
I applied for protection to Mr. Orme on Thursday, the 
18th of August ; the police officers were present, and 
there were a large number of men drawn up. Previ- 
ously to my going to hold the usual Thursday meeting 
I had been requested by my own people to make the 
application, as otherwise they could not go in with 
ease of mind to their worship. I saw Mr. M‘Kit trick, 
who came and introduced me to Mr. Orme ; lie stated 
that he would send men to the corner of Durham- 
street, and that if we were attacked we could send the 
sexton for assistance ; I said that that would be of no 
service, as before the sexton would be half way on his 
message, we would be completely wrecked. We had 
sustained some damage before in the early part of the 
week, but on the Tuesday after we were completely 
wrecked ; one hundred, and seventy panes of glass, or 
more, were broken on us, several of them very largo 
ones. I complain, Mr. Commissioners, that our people 
have not had protection in their houses. Till the latter 
part of the riots we had scarcely the face of a police- 
nian ; I mean in the Falls-road, within a few doors of 
Mr. Hughes’s bakery ; upwards of twenty families have 
had to leave. I remonstrated with some of them, and 
one of the most wealthy said he would not take L'109 
to remain one hour longer. 

12851. When was this ? — They left about Monday, 
the 21st. There were some who had left before that. 
One person, arising from the wrecking which was going 
on within two doors of where she was staying, was 
prematurely confined on the Sunday morning ; and 
on the Tuesday morning the whole of the families in 



Guilford-street had to leave ; she had to be carried of 

12852. That was from the terrorism that prevailed ? 
— Yes. I may also mention the case of one old woman, 
who is since dead, upwards of eighty years of ago, anil 
who used to attend on her sons who were in trade. 
She had to be carried by her two sons, as no carman 
would venture to come up at that time. I complain 
that there was not that protection given which we 
might have expected, and which we might have had 
if we were dealt with as other churches were. 

12853. You mean the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
denominations ?— Yes ; my people have blamed me for 
being too milk-and-watery as they called it. I had, 
however, gone to my own house and place of worship’ 
and also to see sick people, without fear. I may say 
that I have been treated respectfully by all parties, and 
all parties who know me know that I am a man of 
peace, though I belong to the church militant,— not yet 
triumphant. 

12854. I complain also that there might have been 
much less firing in my neighbourhood than there has 
been. Reference has been made to firing in other 
places, but I have not heard that there were any 
wounded there ; but in my part of the town there were 
many wounded, and some killed ; I have reason to fear, 
more than we have yet heard of ; and I come here, lest 
if wo should be similarly annoyed in after times I should 
be blamed by my own people. They wished me to put 
letters in the newspapers ; that I did not wish to do ; 
but I think it right to come here and state that I think 
the riots would not have been as bad if they had been 
looked after from the beginning. I have known Pro- 
testant and Catholic families herding together for pro- 
tection ; I know of two families doing that ; and I 
believe they have obtained protection one from the 
other. It was excited young persons who began it, 
and they should have been more actively pursued if 
the police had felt it their duty to run after them ; but 
they would do nothing, as I have reason to believe, 
unless the Magistrate told them to do so. They would 
not conic to my church because they were placed at the 
corner of Guilford-street, and accordingly we were 
smashed, while the police were within a minute’s walk 
from it. 

12855. Are you able to say whether the hundred 
and sixty men of the local force, and fifty-two con- 
stables arc sufficient ?— I have no idea that they are 
sufficient. I have read what has been stated here. 
The town is rapidly increasing, and I fall in with the 
opinion of most gentlemen of talent and experience • 



The Rev. William 
Cather. 
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Twenty-first Day. and think that what Mr. Green, for instance, states, 
— 7 something like that is absolutely necessary. 

e cem e r 6. 12856. I know one case where two bullets came into 

The Key. William a house where there was not a man residing. There 
Cather. were families living in the place ; and one young per- 

son, who was remonstrated with not to sit in the win- 
dow, but who persisted in doing so, a bullet hit the 
chair she was sitting on. I had the bullet in my hand. 
This was in the day time. I feel it a great tax on my 
feelings to come forward this way, but I owe it to my 
congregation, and notwithstanding having had to wor- 
ship for six Sabbaths with the winds of heaven blowing 
around us, every window almost being broken. I hope 
that protection will be given us in future. The place 
has been restored, and my friends, although many of 
them had to leave for a distance, have returned, and the 
schools have rallied again, by, I hope, my humble ex- 
ertions. 

12857. Mr .Harvey. — Are you aware that the Rev. 
Mr. Young’s church has suffered ? — I know lie had 
twenty panes of glass broken ; and I know also that 
his sexton was fired at, and lost his reason in conse- 
sequence ; he is now dead, I believe. 

12858. Do you not know that some small boys were 
arrested for breaking the windows ? — Yes, so 1 heard. 

12859. And the constabulary wore doing their best, 
were they not? — I am not saying what they are doing 
now. I believe there is plenty of protection in the lo- 
cality ; but I know that wo have a large force, and yet 
boys come and throw stones, and break our windows. 

I complain that not one man is placed at my church. 

12860. Mr. Exham — At what o’clock in the day was 
it you applied to Mr. Orme ?— At about half-past seven, 
lie was then at the Albert-crescent barracks. 

12861. And at that time was there a force of con- 
stabulary drawn up at the end of Townsend-street ? — 
Not then ; but he said he would send them that even- 
ing. I told him we were going to have worship, and 
that we feared an attack. 

12862. Was the place attacked while you were at 
worship? — It was not. I believe the police came up 
in half an hour after. The church was attacked on the 
Tuesday after ; and there was a house opposite wrecked, 
a Mrs. M'Kcown’s, also. 

12863. Did you see yourself where the constabulary 
were while that was going on? — No ; I had no meaus 
of knowing it. It is likely they were in Durham-strect. 

12864. Mr. Harvey. — Have you not heard that there 
was a great riot on that Thursday evening, between 
the two mobs? — No; there was no disturbance that 
evening. Mr. M'Kittrick could tell you that, if he was 
here. 

12865. Thursday, the lltli, is the day the Mayor 
went away ? — Yes. 

12866. Was there a riot at ten or eleven that night? 
— There may have been, but I am speaking of half-past 
seven in the evening. 

12867. Did you see any assemblages of people in 



the streets while you were on your way to the bar- 
racks ?— No ; there were a great number of people in 
the streets, but no rioting. I went to Mr. M'Kittrick 
and he came up with me to the barracks. I deplored 
all along that our own people were so fearful appa- 
rently. Many of them said that but that they sat up 
all night they would be destroyed ; and in other parte 
of the town where 1 have persons residing, they said 
they would have been wrecked if they had not had 
young men sitting up to protect them. They had ns 
policemen to protect them. They were told that if 
they did not do so they would be destroyed. I saw 
one woman who was very much excited ; she wept bit- 
terly. Her daughter was dying at the time, and she 
said that but for the boys she would be in great danger. 

12868 . Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I suppose in your 
experience you never saw such scenes before ? — Never 

12869. Mr. Exham. — At what o’clock was it that 
your church was wrecked ? — At about twelve o’clock in 
the day. 

12870. How long did the wrecking continue? — Oby 
not very long ; they can demolish a place very quickly. 

12871. Is it the fact that some of the houses there 
were loop-holed ? — No, not houses ; but there are loop- 
holes in a wall. 

12S72. Mr. Rea — And were there not rifle-pits? 

No ; I did not see them. 

12873. Mr. Hamill. — Several gentlemen have fixed 
the number of police, which they would suggest, at 
from 260 to 400. What would you consider would be 
a sufficient force, considering the elemeutsof quarrelling 
that exist in Belfast ? — If they were all of one force,! 
would say that three hundred would be sufficient. 

12874. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — For the preven- 
tion of riot as well as for everything else? — Yes. I 
have read Mr. Corry’s evidence. He is a man of great 
experience ; and I believe that with three hundred 
men, united heartily together, doing their work with 
a heart, and supported by the countenance of the 
respectable people about them, any rioting could be 
put down completely in one day, if such men were 
properly organized. 

12875. Mr. llamill. — Do you think in the cost of a 
police force that money should be set against the lives 
and property of the people ? Are you of opinion that 
the public peace should be secured, even if the rates 
had to be made a little heavier ? — Certainly. I think 
money should not be considered in such a case. I 
might mention, in addition to what I have already 
stated, the case of one respected friend of mine, now 
in his grave. He was attacked by fever, and the doc- 
tors said they believed that that fever of which he died 
arose from the excitement caused by the riots, and the 
state of fear he was in in consequence of them. 

12876. Mr. Rea — You are certainly impressed with 
the idea that there should be but one force ? — I think 



Ileail-Constnble 

Kankii; 



Head-Constable Rankin. 



12877. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You received in- 
formation about five o’clock of the intended burning of 
the effigy? — No, not at five. 

12878. When ? — I received information of it from 
Mr. M'Kittrick, and on receipt of his information I re- 
ported at once to the officer, Mr. Garnuvay. It was at 

six o’clock, p.m. I will read the report I made : 

“ Monday evening, six o’clock. I have just been in- 
formed that an cliigy of O’Connell is to be burned this 
evening at or convenient to the Boyne Bridge, Sandy- 
row district ; should this occur I am afraid it will create 
a riot. Mr. M'Kittrick is my informant.” That is my 
first act. When Mr. M'Kittrick gave me the informa- 
tion he was not sure about it, but said he would come 
back. I assembled the constabulary; he came back 
about eight o’clock, and said there was a gathering on 
the bridge. 1 went down Grosvenor-street and Dur- 
ham-street, and then returned to the barrack, and 
turned out the constabulary, and started a man off for 



Mr. Orme. The policeman I sent was a mounted man. 
That was all. 

12879. Then your information reached Mr. Orme 
about half-past eight? — Yes. 

128S0. Mr. llamill. — Mr. M'Kittrick was to give 
you word again ? — Yes. He came back a little before 
eight o’clock, and I then at once sent a mounted man 
to Mr. Orme. I was myself at the bridge at once; 
from the time I got the information I was ready to 

go- 

12881. Do you recollect on Monday morning, the 
15th, any persons being beaten when going to their 
work? — There were; and there was a party of con- 
stabulary went to the Boyne Bridge, and I received 
information that they had been stoned. I took a second 
party, and went to the bridge, and there I saw one 
policeman bleeding from the head from the attack that 
iiad been made upon him. I went to the far side of the 
bridge, aud was attacked there, and I had to order the 
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men to clear the bridge, for they were attacked both 
front and rear. . 

128i>2. Did you see any mill girls beaten, or suffering 
from the effects of being beaten ? — Not that morning. 

12883. Mr. Dinnen. — There is no doubt that it was 
between five and six that M'Kittrick called upon you ? 
—I think it was then, for I at once wrote to my officer, 
as was my duty. 

12884. Did you consider the information from M'Kit- 
trick as of importance? — M'Kittrick did not say 
that the burning was to take place, but that it was 
rumoured. 

12885. Did he not say he had the information from 
the constable on the beat ? — He may have said so. W e 
.did not send for Mr. Orme at the time, for there was no 
fact to send to him for. 

12886. Had you got any information from any of 
your men of a rumour of what was to take place? — No. 

12887. Was the information which you received sent 
direct to the sub-inspector? — It was, by one of our 
own men. 

12888. How long are you in Belfast? — lam now 
here three years and nine months. 

12889. And have you been placed in that trouble- 
some quarter all that time? — Yes ; I have had a good 
deal of experience of disturbances. 

12890. Have you always had assistance from the 
locals? — Yes. I stated my belief to the Commissioners 
at first about them, and I stand to it. 

12891. And do you not consider them a very useful 
body ? — They do their duty as far as I can see. 

12892. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And you would 
be the better for a few more of them? — Yes. 

12893. Mr. Exham. — Don’t you think it would have 



been wise to have sent for Mr. Orme at six o’clock ? — TwKxrr-Fiitsx Day. 
It was my duty to report to my superior officer first. 

12894. It was not any part of your duty to send to December 6. 
a Magistrate?— No. Head-Constable 

12895. About what o’clock did the report reach Mr. Rankin. 

Garraway ? — He should have got the report in about 
ten minutes. 

12896. Did the constable you sent, bring you back 
any message from Mr. Garraway as to consulting a 
Magistrate ? — I think Mr. Garraway was out walking 
at the time, and the report was left at his place. 

12897. Did you get any communication back from him 
that evening as to sending for a Magistrate ? — I did not. 

12898. Nor did Mr. Garraway come to you that even- 
ing? — I think he was out walking : I have heard so. 

12899. He did not come to the barracks that even- 
ing? — No. 

12900. How was it you sent to Mr. Orme at eight 
o’clock if you had no directions from Mr. Garraway? — 

Because I saw what the facts were, and I was then on 
my own responsibility; and on the second information 
I sent for the Magistrate. 

12901. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — I believe the 
assizes were going on at the time? — Yes. 

12902. And it is the duty of the sub-inspector to 
attend the Court?— Yes. I would say for Mr. Garra- 
way that therewas no more honourable or upright man, 
or who would have been sooner at his post. 

12903. Mr. Rea. — Before you came to Belfast were 
you stationed at Lisburn? — No, I never was stationed 
at Lisburn ; but I was doing duty at an election there. 

12904. Do you remember a number of troops being 
brought there for the election ? — I was not at the elec- 
tion you refer to at all. 



Inspector Harrison Patterso 

12905. Are you in the employment of the Town 
Council?— I am ; I am inspector of the detective de- 
partment in the local police force. 

12906. Were you called on to make that return ? — I 

12907. What is it? — It is a return of the names, 
residences, religion, and occupations of all the men in 
the force. (Appendix B, Table A.) 

12908. Where did you get the materials for that 
return ? — I got them from the books, which I examined 
minutely. To the best of my opinion it is a correct and 
true return. I took it from the best information I had. 
I may mention, Mr. Commissioners, that Constable 
Hurst stated he did not live in Tea-lane. Tea-lane is 
stated in the book, but he has since changed. 

12909. Mr. Ilamill — They ought to tell you when 
they change their residence ? — They should tell, not me, 
but the chief constable. 

12910. Mr. Rea. — It lias been stated during this in- 
quiry that there were very few burglaries in Belfast. 
Now, how many burglaries were there in Belfast last 
night ? — I did not hear of any. 

12911. Did you not hear that the premises of Messrs. 
Arnott and Co., Mr. Girdwood, and Messrs. Brown, Reid, 
and Co., were entered yesterday morning? — The night 
before last it was reported that those premises had been 
entered, and on making inquiries we found that some 
5s. were taken from Girdwood’s, a few shillings from 
Arnott and Co’s., and nothing from the other place ex- 
cept some bad halfpence. The parties had entered two 
of the houses from the roof, and must have been secreted 
in one of the premises before it was closed, for no en- 
trance had been effected from the street. 

12912. Mr. Commissioner Barey. — But were the 
houses burglariously entered? — They were. 

12913. Mr. Rea. — Did it not appear that the gentle- 
men who had taken the bad halfpence had tried the safes 
to ascertain if they could open them ? — I believe they 
had the keys of the safes in their hands. 

12914. And it must have been a mistake if they did 
not open them ? — I suppose so. 

12915. How many detectives are there connected 
with the Belfast local force ? — One other besides my- 
self. 



i, examined by Mr. Dinnen. Inspector Harrison 

12916. How long have you been a detective ? — About 
four years. 

12917. And how long are you in the force ? — About 
ten years. 

12918. Are you a native of Belfast? — No ; I come 
from Crossgar, in the county Down. 

12919. What occupation did you follow there? — I 
was a labourer before I was a policeman in Belfast, but 
not in Crossgar. 

12920. How old were you when you were appointed? 

— I was not twenty. 

12921. What was the number of your lodge? — I 
never was a member of a lodge. 

12922. How long did you live in Crossgar? — I 
should say ten or eleven years. 

12923. Whatreligion are you of? — I am a Protestant 
— a Presbyterian. 

12924. And did you know another Protestant la- 
bourer in Crossgar who was not a member of a lodge. 

Where do you live now ? — In Athol-street. 

12925. That is close to Sandy-row? — It runs from 
Murray-terraee to Durham-street ; it is about two 
minutes’ walk from Sandy-row. 

12926. You cannot remember any other burglaries 
the night before last but those three? — No. 

12927. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were they in 
different parts of the town ? — No, they were close to 
each other. One of the houses is in High-street, an- 
other in Bridge-street, and another in Warwick-street. 

The parties got in by the tops of the houses ; there 
were no doors broken open, and there could be no ob- 
servation of them from below. 

12928. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Have you got 
the fellows yet? — No; I have been here. 

12929. Or else you would have had them? — I do 
not know. 

12930. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is there a man 
named Joseph Green in the force ? — Yes. 

12931. Does he keep a shop ? — He does. 

12932. Why is that notin the return? — I think it 
is in the return ; if it is not, it is a mistake of mine. 

12933. I see it is down. He himself is put down as 
nothing, but his wife keeps a grocery shop ? — So he 
said, sir. 

2 T 
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12934. John Shells’: does be keep a shop ? — Not 
that I am aware. 

12935. Does he keep a pawn-shop ? — Not now. 

12936. How long is it since he discontinued doing 
so ? — 1 understand two years. 

12937. Does his wife keep it now?— I disremember 
the person who keeps it, but Sheils’s name is not on it. 
His wife attends to the shop, but he lives in the house. 
All the constables who had any business were asked to 
give their names in. Those persons who are returned 
there are the persons who gave their names in. 

12938. Did you know that John Sheils’s wife kept a 
shop ? — I did ; but some time ago the Police Committee 
desired him to resign or else give up the shop ; and they 
were satisfied that he gave it up. I was satisfied as a 
detective that his wife attended to it, and that he did 
not. 



12939. Would you not consider it a suspicious thing • 
here is a man who keeps a pawn-shop ; he is desired to 
give it up, and he apparently does so, but his wife con- 
tinues to attend to it, and he lives in the house ? No 

doubt it is suspicious. 

12940. Mr. Commissioner Dowse And do you 

not believe that he has a finger in the pie ? — It may be 
possible, but I cannot tell. 

12941. Mr. CommissioncrBARuy.— James Thompson: 

does he keep a shop ? — He does. 

12942. Mr. Dinnen. — Was all this investigated be- 
fore the Police Committee ? — I believe it was. 

12943. Can you say of your own knowledge that 
iolieils lives in the pawn-shop ? — I could not ; it appears 
on the book. I think you will find that James Thomp- 
son’s name is in the front of the return. 

12944. Mr. Commissioner Barry James Thompson: 

he is an inspector and has a shop kept by his wife — 
what business is it ?— It is a grocer’s shop. 

12945. And where is it? — In Verner-street. 

12946. Well, now, James Porter : does he keep a 
shop ? — He keeps a boarding-house. 

12947. That is mentioned here. Where does he 
live ? In John-street. It is his wife keeps the board- 
ing-house. 

12948. Mr. Green.— I should say that it came to my 
knowledge that Shells had a pawn-office. I reported 
the fact to the committee, who called on him to give it 
up. lie then stated that, as his licence was paid for a 
time, he would be obliged if they would let him go on 



until the licence was up, and he then would giv e Ut( 
the business ; and I was under the impression that he 
had given it up and was living in the next house. 

12949. Mr. Rea to Mr. Green.— How long had he 
been in that trade ? — I do not know. 

12950. Was it not a subject of remark in the Com- 
mission of 1857 ?— I think not. 

12951. Could you find out ? — Yes. 

12952. Mr. Commissioner Barry to Patterson. — 

Where were you on the 8th of August? I was at the 

police station, and at 8-40 a report came that a fire had 
broken out. 

12953. On the 9tli where were you ?— I was on duly 
at the police court. I was there each day during the 
forepart of the day till the riots were over, and the 
afterpart of the day at the station. 

12954. Are you on any particular beat ? — No, sir. 

12955. How many detectives do you think’ would 
do the work of Belfast ?— I think it would take six 
do it properly. 

12956. Mr. Dinnen . — How many reported cases of 
burglary have been detected by the two detectives here 
now ?— I should say not half a dozen. 

12957. Did you ever know of any act of impropriety 
being cast up against Sheils ? — No. 1 

12958. Is he married ? — Yes. 

12959. How many has he in his family ? — I do not 
know. 

12960. But the man who keeps a boarding-house 
has he a family? — Yes. 

12961. Mr. Rea. — Did you ever find out whether 
there was an internal communication between the 
house aunexed to the pawn-shop and the shop itself? 
— If they are two houses I am sure there is an internal 
communication. 

12962. How many searches have you to make for 
stolen goods in pawn-offices ?— Every week almost I 
have to do it. 

12963. And you have called into this one? — I have. 

12964. And saw the wife there ? — Yes. 

12965. And did you not consider it your duty to 
report the matter to Mr. Green or to the committee ? — 
No. 

12966. Mr. Dinnen — Did you report all the Roman 
Catholics in the force ? — I did ; but there were some 
supernumeraries appointed lately. 



Mr. John 

12967. I wish to make a statement. I appear here as 
a ratepayer, and a party deeply interested in the peace 
of the borough and the protection of property in it, and 
having observed a great deal of discussion with regard 
to the character of the local police and the constabulary 
that arc to be appointed, I thought it my duty to come 
hero and lay some facts before you that came under my 
own knowledge during the riots. 

12968. Mr. Commissioner Barry.— -Do you follow 
any trade, may I ask ? — I am a baker, and live in 
Prince’s-street, but I have a place of business in Castle- 
street and York-street, and I employ a considerable 
number of hands, and I have endeavoured to conduct 
mysell always with impartiality to every one since I 
came into the town. I do not wish it to be understood 
that any observations that I may make are. made to 
throw any reflection upon any parties, but only to enable 
you to draw proper conclusions. With regard to the 
late riots I may say, being located in Castle-street that 
I had a good opportunity of seeing a great deal of what 
took place; and the first circumstance that I saw was a 
considerable number of parties returning up Castle-street 
on the evening of the 12th August, after coming from 
the town. Where they had been I did not know, but 
I saw a number of men, women, and young people, 
returning with various weapons in their hands, such as 
large sticks. Somo of them were shaking them over 
the inhabitants as they were passing by, and I felt it 
my duty to go with another and see whether any of 



Trueman. 

the local police or constabulary were within reach.. 
We went to the corner of Queen-street, and found a 
number of the constabulary sitting at the foot of the 
wall there, and we asked them why they did not inter- 
fere. They said they could not do so without the order 
of a Magistrate ; and I may tell you that though I 
attended here last Wednesday, I had almost intended 
not to come into the box only for the observation of 
Mr. Lanyon in reply to a question as to the duties of a 
constable. The constables I spoke to, said they could 
do nothing without a Magistrate. 

12969. Could they see the people yon speak of? Did 
they see them ?— Yes, they were quite close. We re- 
monstrated with them, and said it was a monstrous thing 
that the whole business of the evening should be sus- 
pended by these people, and they be allowed to go their 
rendezvous and prepare themselves for another sally out. 
This was about seven o’clock. I had been absent from 
business for a while, and during that time the mob had 
been down the street, and all the places of business in it 
were closed. Mr. Taylor came down shortly after, and 
we called his attention to the circumstance. Some of 
my friends said they had seen some of the men carrying 
stones. He said he could not interfere without seeing 
some act of violence committed. It is for you to say 
whether that should be. However they were, allowed 
to return, and that matter ended. , 

12970. Did Mr. Taylor see these people? — They 
were passing up by him. I told the men before Mr. 
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Taylor came down— most of them had gone. I told 
the constables that I thought it was their duty to 
have thrown themselves across the street, and taken 
the weapons from the parties, and even taken down 
their names. _ 

12971- Was there any officer with the police ? — No. 

12972- How many of them were there ? — There 
were ten or a dozen. 

12973. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see any 
arms with any of the crowd ?— No. One of my neigh- 
bours said he saw a woman running down with the 
mob. carrying stones in her apron, and he was ready to 
give that testimony if any of them had been arrested. 
On the Monday I saw a considerable crowd at the end 
of Queen-street again, and it stopped business during 
the whole of the day almost. I was informed that 
they were getting arms from the gun-shops ; but at 
that time we could not see any force whatever to call 
upon to arrest or disperse them. This was on the 
Monday morning about nine o’clock ; maybe a little 
before nine. On Tuesday afternoon, the 16th, I was on 
my way to the police-office with a view to be sworn in 
as” a special constable, and I had my book-keeper with 
me. Then we were within sixty or seventy yards of 
the office, and we saw a crowd chasing two men at the 
end of Brunswick -street, and \ve saw the two men over- 
taken and beaten. At that time there were twelve or 
fourteen men of the constabulary stationed at the corner 
of College-street. I had observed them when they were 
passing on the previous evening when a large party 
came in from Dublin, and I, as I lived close beside, gave 
them some refreshment. At the time I speak of, there 
were a number of men, say ten, twelve, or fourteen, 
with a constable in charge of them; and on seeing them 
T beckoned to the sergeant to come and assist the men 
who were beaten in this way, and I must say 1 was 
never more surprised than when I saw the man rising 
to his feet, and turn his back to me when I beckoned 
to him. I called to him again, and desired Mr. Dalton, 
my book-keeper, to go and press them to come ; I was 
afraid one of the men would be killed. He went accord- 
ingly, and inquired why the sergeant did not come to 
give assistance; I cannot say now what reply he made, 
but my book-keeper informed me that he threatened to 
report him if he did not go to the assistance of the men. 
Of course all this occupied some time, and the beating 
had ceased by the time the sergeant had paraded his men. 
I returned then to speak to the sergeant myself, and by 
the time he had marched his men not more than forty 
yards, the poor fellow who was beaten had struggled to 
the car-stand which was near, and the carman generously 
took him up, and I beckoned to him to set him down and 
show him to the sergeant, to whom I stated my surprise 
at his having allowed the man to be beaten. We sent 
■the poor follow to Dr. O'Hare, and to the hospital with 
his friends, and from that sent him home again. He 
was a man from Monaghan, I believe. It was a case 
reported in the hospital cases, and I think Monaghan 
was his name too. I may say that being the owner of 
some small property on the Falls-road, I was applied 
to by my tenants on Monday, and the day I refer to 
also, to obtain some protection for the locality. Mr. 
Gather has already given you some information as to 
what has happened. My property is just above his 
church, and you could see by the map that it was but 
a short distance from the Albert-crescent barracks. 
Some of my tenants came and told me they had been 
noticed to leave their houses ; some of them had been 
there for eleven years. I went to the Ulster Club to 
try and see a Magistrate ; some of the Magistrates I 
«aw, said they would have protection sent. 

12974. Do you know who the Magistrates were that 
you saw? — I could not say who they were the first 
day ; but next day I went to the police-court with a 
tenant of mine, and saw Mr. Orme, and he desired me go 
to the Crescent barracks. I did not go myself on that 
occasion, but the tenant, 1 believe, went. However 
the military, I believe, were stationed in the district; 
and I wish to call your attention specially to the obser- 
vation of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Cather as to the disposi- 
tion of the force. Unless they are subdivided and 



ready to act whenever they see occasion to do so, it is Twenty-first Day.- 
useless to have them. — - 

12975. Then you are of opinion that having a num- r>e cembe r 6. 
her of men with batons, who would go into crowds and Mr. John Trueman, 
make arrests, would be useful? — Whatever men are 
appointed should in my opinion have a. discretion to 
make arrests, and then riots would not occur. I should 
tell you that on Wednesday my houses were wrecked, 
and a considerable number of the tenants had to 
decamp. I was anxious, when going up that night, to ■ 
take a few of my tenants, but when I went into one 
of my houses I found it barricaded on such a model 
principle that I think it well to state it as it might be 
of use to some gentlemen who may be considering the 
best mode of fortifying places. I went into one of the 
houses, and the tenant, an Englishman, who was deter- 
mined not to be put out without a struggle, showed me 
how he had hung up his bed-clothes close to a window 
in one of the front premises. On the first night he 
stated that lie had adopted that plan in order to stop 
stones, and he ultimately barricaded his doors with 
hoards ; but I was surprised to think that a tenant in 
any town of the United Kingdom should be obliged to 
barricade his house in that manner. He is an English- 
man, and no doubt he was not going to leave his house 
without a struggle. 

32976. You are an Englishman yourself, I believe ? 

— I am, sir. On the Wednesday houses were wrecked, 
and the tenants obliged to decamp. 

12977. How long docs it take to wreck a house? — I 
do not know, but it does not take long, I believe. On 
the Thursday I called the attention of the Magistrates 
to it, and I. went to call attention to what occurred on 
Friday and Saturday, the 18th. and 19th, inasmuch as 
we all had hopes that the riots were over; and I cannot 
account for their continuing with so many men at the 
command of the authorities. On the 18th, the one or 
two tenants who were still remaining came to say they 
had imperative notice to quit. I must say, in justice 
to the other tenants of a different persuasion, that they 
did all they could to serve them. On Friday morning 
they came to ask for some assistance, and I went up to 
the locality, and finding the force gone, I asked the 
sergeant, who told two of the men to go to that corner, 
and remain there all night ; that is, the corner of Derby- 
street. At mid-day I had occasion to go up again — on 
Friday, that was — having first taken the tenant with 
me, who gave his own tale to the parties at the Crescent. 

He stated his case before them, and I must say that 
Inspector Williams at once said that he would see if 
any men were stationed there, and if not, that he would 
send some. I certainly felt aggrieved that they were 
not left there. I went to the Derby-street barracks, 
and there I observed a crowd, composed mostly of 
women and boys, and some men. Across the head of 
Derby-street was a force of ten or twelve constabulary, 
commanded by Constable Ryan, I think ; and at that 
moment there was a heap of furniture burning in the 
middle of the street. The furniture had been dragged 
out of a house there. Constable, No. 40, can give in- 
formation as to that. 

12978. The furniture was burning? — I did not see 
any one set it on fire, but 1 saw the constabulary stand- 
ing there looking at it. I asked the coustablc in com- 
mand why ho did not interfere, and he said it would 
not be safe for him to do so. His name is Constable 
Ryan. I asked him to give me charge of the men as I 
was a special constable, and 1 would go myself. 

12979. Did he give you the men ? — He did not; lie 
said lie was under discretionary orders. 

12980. IIow many people would you say were in the 
crowd there? — I should say there were a hundred be- 
tween the points of Alexander-street and the points of 
the Falls-road. I went immediately back after seeing 
Inspector Williams, who said he would send men, and I 
believe he did. I returned taking the liberty of bring- 
ing one of the local constables with me to substantiate 
what I wished to relate; and on arriving at the Crescent, 

I saw Lord Donegall, and laid the facts before him. I 
told him the facts, and that we had made numerous 
applications for protection. 

2 T 2 
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Twenty- mtsr Day. 12981. Was that before or after you saw the furni- 
D “77 ture burning ? — Before it. 

' ' r ’ 12982. Except to Lord Donegall did you make any 

Mr. John Trueman, statement? — I told the particulars to him and to Major 
Esmonde. Lord Donegall asked me to give it in 
writing. I told him I would have no objection to do 
so if he would state his object in requiring it. 

12983. Did it strike you that it was reasonable in 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county to require it ? What 
did you do in fact? Did you tell him the thing was 
going on ? — Yes. Major Esmonde said it was for in- 
vestigation, and if what I stated was not substantiated 
I might run a risk of an action at law. I said they 
might go and see for themselves. The thing was going 
on at the time. 

12984. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Were you in 
Court when Major Esmonde was examined? — I was here 
for half an hour on Saturday afternoon. On Saturday 
I was obliged to go again to the same locality, and I 
found it again left without any protection ; and going 
to the corner house — the corner of Alexander-street — 
on looking into the shop I saw there were two or three 
men in it. The wife of the man of the house was there ; 
the husband came in, and he was very much vexed 
with the conduct of the men, who appeared to be utter 
strangers. What I wish to say is, that in the event of 
any other riots occurring, if the police force were dis- 
posed about in small parties, the riots would not occur. 

12985. Do you believe the present police force suf- 
ficient for the protection of the Falls-road and other 
localities? — I do not consider that there is a sufficient 
police force, and I think 200 local police would be suf- 
ficient. If there is a double force, I think 300 men 
under proper control and direction would be sufficient, 
if there was some person in authority over them ; I 
mean 300 altogether. I consider that Belfast is part of 
the community, and is entitled to assistance if circum- 
stances arose to require it. 

12986. But can you give any opinion as to how 
many police should be permanently in Belfast, irre- 
spective of who pays them ? — Three hundred, I should 
say. 

12987. But how many of those should constitute the 
local force ? — My decided opinion is, that 300 would be 
sufficient. 

12988. IIow many of those would you say should 
belong to the local force, and how many to the con- 
stabulary ? — There should be 200 in the local force, if 
they are to be divided. 

12989. About how much, may I ask, did it cost you 
for the damage done to your houses? — About £50 the 
estimate was. 

12990. Would you have any objection to pay some 
additional taxes? — Well, that is a serious question. I 
consider that we already pay our sufficient quota of 
taxes; but at the same time I think the peace should 
he preserved. 

12991. That is, if it can be done for nothing, I sup- 
pose ? — No but I consider if there is a force in the 
country, that we should get a portion of it. 

12992. Mr. Exham . — How long was the beating of 
the men that you described going on ? — About three or 
four minutes. 



12993. And was that in full view of the sergeant of 
police ? — Yes. 

12994. Was he looking on at it? — I saw him look in 
that direction when I beckoned to him. 

12995. How long were you present at the burnin» 0 f 
the furniture that you saw?— Five minutes. ° 
12996. How far from the police was it?— About 
seventy or eighty yards. 

12997. Was it in their view? — Yes. 

12998. Would there have been any difficulty in their 

dispersing the crowd if they had tried ?_W ell, I was 

prepared to try it myself. 

12999. How long have you been in Belfast?— About 

fifteen years. 

13000. Have you had an opportunity of observing 
the local police during that time ? — I have. 

13001. Which would you think better to have a 
local force or the constabulary ?— I consider that w e 
are entitled to a local police a3 much as any other 
borough in the kingdom. 

13002. But, Mr. Trueman, which do you think would 
do the business of the town best, a local force increased 
to 200 men, with an addition of constabulary, or to 
have constabulary entirely ?— I think a local force. 

13003. Would you think it better to have a local 
force of 300, or 200 with constabulary ? — I think the 
300 should bo under one head. 

13004. Do you think they should be armed?— I 
think a portion should be armed the same as the con- 
stabulary, with a view to support the force of the locals 
whom 1 consider sufficiently armed for ordinary pur- 
poses ; but I have no objection to constabulary. 

13005. Mr. Commissioner Barry — Y ou would rather 
have a special force if you could ? — I would. 

13006. Mr. Eea. — Don’t you think one force better 
than a force made up of two forces ? — I do. 

13007. Would you not like every man of the force 
to be as well drilled as every other? — I think they 
should be all properly drilled. 

13008. Would you object to their being all drilled 
for side-arms, fire-arms, and batons ? — There would be 
no harm in that, but for the ordinary local duties of the 
force, the baton would be sufficient. 

13009. You are a Water Commissioner I believe?— 

I am ; and have been so for a few months against my 
will ; that is, I should not choose to be one. 

13010. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — W hy did you 
take it, then ? — Because I was elected. 

13011. Mr. Eea . — There was no contest? — I do not 
know. I had been asked ; I said I could not afford to 
give the time, but they put me in. 

13012. What towns were you in in England before 
you came here ? — I was in several places. I was in the 
Isle of Wight for one place. 

13013. Did you not always act with the Liberal 

party when you were in England ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — W e will not pursue that. 
Mr. Trueman . — There are a great many good and bad 
in both parties, and the good must sometimes act with 
the bad. 

13014. Mr. Williams . — You have no objection to the 
constabulary as tenants ? — No. 



Twenty-si* oxn Day. 



TWENTY-SECOND DAY 



December 7. 
Hugh M'Cren. 



Wednesday, 7th December, 1864. 
Hugh M'Crea. 



I just want to deny that I was in the party that the 
llcv. Mr. Nelson said I was in, and I can prove that I 
went to Roman Catholic houses, and offered them the 
shelter of my houses while the riots were going on. 



Mr. HamiU . — I think it would be better if this wit- 
ness were to wait until the Rev. Mr. Nelson was here. 

The Commissioners directed the witness to retire for 
the present, and he did so. 
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John Lytle, Mayor of Belfast. 



Tw 



r-SECONU DAT. 



I wish to read the following statement, and to hand 
it in. You will remember that I was asked how much 
a halfpenny in the pound would produce by the police 
tax, and my reply was about £1,000, taking a scale, not 
that on which we are at present taxed ; and I have 
made out a statement to show what would be the half- 
penny rate according to the present scale. 

[The Mayor then read the statement, which was 
handed in. J 

You will also recollect that I spoke of the number of 
police in other towns. I have made out a tabulated 
statement in order to hand it in. [Statement read.] 

Mr. Commissioner Barry Thank you, sir. We are 

very much obliged to you. 

You will also recollect that a question was put to me 
by Sergeant Armstrong, how I, a citizen of Belfast, 
could ask him, a citizen of Dublin, to contribute to the 
expense of the police force in Belfast. Then T answered 
the question on broad and general principles, and I 
wish now to supplement the answer by stating that I 
think the question comes from Sergeant Armstrong very 
inappropriately. You are both aware, gentlemen, that 
the police force in Dublin has received, and is receiving 
from the Consolidated Fund from £50,000 to £55,000 
a year. Such being the case, the imperial taxation of 
Belfast, which contributes a million and a quarter, forms 
a portion of the fund which is given to the support of 
the Dublin police. Consequently, if the inhabitants of 
Belfast contribute to the police of Dublin, I think on 
the same principle we are entitled to a contribution for 
the support of the police force here. There is another 
matter to which I allude with great pain, and I would 
rather have avoided it, if possible; but from what 
occurred in this Court both during the time of my ex- 
amination and since, and from a wicked, malicious, and 
libellous publication in a paper of Thursday last, im- 
puting to me conduct of which, so far sis I am aware, 
L believe myself incapable, I think it necessary for the 
sake of my own reputation that I should mention the 
matter to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I hope it is material to 
the inquiry. I do not know what the article is to 
which you allude, and you must feel that we could not 
make the Court the medium of answering newspaper 
articles. 

The Mayor . — It is connected with the inquiry, and I 
think it due to myself to make an explanation. You 
will recollect that on my examination I alluded to the 
interview of the deputation which went up from this to 
Dublin, with Sir Thomas Larcorn. On that occasion 
I introduced the deputation, and, as a matter of course, 
in doing so I stated the views of the deputation; and 
you will recollect that in my observations I protected 
myself by stating that the deputation was agreed upon 
general principles, though not altogether upon details; 
but I put it before Sir Thomas Larcorn as a sine qua 
non that a portion of the expense of any increased force 
should be paid from the Consolidated Fund ; and I stated 
that if Government adopted one of the recommendations, 
namely, to re-constitute the local police force, I also put 
it before them as a sine qua non that the members of the 
existing force should form a portion of the increased 
force. At that point Dr. Murney interrupted me, and 
I was excessively pained at the observation which fell 
from him, and that was, a flat contradiction of what I 
had stated. You will recollect that I said that it was 
not so; and I am satisfied that when Dr. Murney made 
the observation and his own explanation, he had for- 
gotten a portion of what occurred at the interview with 
bir Thomas Larcorn ; and I can only attribute to that 
forgetfulness his interruption of me on the occasion to 
which I allude. At the point that I put this before Sir 
Thomas Larcorn, Dr. Murney said he thought it would 
be better to leave the Commissioner who would be 
appointed untrammelled ; but after an explanation, Sir 
Thomas said that he saw no objection to the incor- 
poration of the existing force, so far as they were qua- 
lified to be so enrolled, in the new one. Therefore I 



believe that I was justified in saying that we were P e cemb 

unanimous in recommending that the existing force, of John Lytle, 
whose character you have heard so much, should be re- 
tained as part of the new force. W ell, there was another 
matter on that occasion also, that was only incidentally 
alluded to. 

13015. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you wish to 
say anything about that, for you stated this on a former 
occasion, and Dr. Murney came here since and I men- 
tioned to him the same matter which you have mentioned 
to me, and I assured him that both your statements were 
consistent with perfect truth upon both sides, and that 
there was no contradiction between you ; and, indeed, 
when I spoke of contradiction I rather alluded to the 
mode in which your evidence was pressed by counsel ? 

— I am obliged to you ; and to show that my state- 
ment was correct, I feel it my duty to read a com- 
munication that was made to me after my return to 
Belfast on another subject which was only incidentally 
mentioned there, and Mr. Dunville thought there should 
be no obscurity on this point. That communication 
had not special reference to the local force ; but you 
will find in this communication that that was also 
alluded to. The original, of which I have a copy 
in my hand, was in the writing of Mr. Dunville. 
[Communication read.] This was signed by five gentle- 
men who formed the deputation ; and I think it fully 
bears out my statement on my direct examination that 
it was clearly understood that the present local force 
should form a part of the rc-coustituted force. 

13016. I think it right to state that the necessity 
for such an explanation never suggested itself to my 
mind, or that of my brother Commissioner. — I am 
obliged to you, six'. I have introduced the subject now, 
because it was stated in the article to which I alluded, 
that I had been contradicted by Dr. Murney, Major 
Esmonde, and Sir Robert Peel. 

13017. Dr. Murney came in since your examination, 
and I assured him that there was no contradiction. — 

As to Major Esmonde, I think you stated that there 
was no contradiction between what he said and what I 
said. 

13018. It struck me that the two statements were 
the same. — What I wanted to say on this is, that I 
heard Major Esmonde’s explanation, and I did not 
understand him to contradict anything I said. He put 
his own explanation on it, of which I cannot complain ; 
but the article I speak of said there was a contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — The Mayor stated what 
was the result on his mind, like a high-minded gentle- 
man, and Major Esmonde did the same. 

Mi - . Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Mayor, I believe you 
alluded to an observation that I made, that there was 
no conti'adiction between you and Major Esmonde. I 
do not recollect the observation, but I think that was 
my impression ; and if I did not say it, I say it now. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And so do 1 ; and I am 
sure that if Major Esmonde was asked, he would say 
the same thing. We have quite euough to do without 
minding newspapers. 

Mr. Ilea. — I now wish to ask the Mayor some ques- 
tions ; he has given evidence, and I think I am entitled 
to cross-examine him about this matter which he says 
appeared in the newspaper. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I think not ; I think this 
is explanation and not evidence. 

Mr. Ilea. — He has given new evidence. If I am 
permitted to cross-examine him, I will show you that 
what he says requires corroboration. 

The Mayor — I hold in my hand a list of five wit- 
nesses who will corroborate what I have stated. 

Mr. Rea. — Well, sir, I would insist upon being al- 
lowed to cross-examine the witness. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will not allow it; it 
was not on account of what appeared in the newspapers 
that we allowed Mr. Lytle to bo examined, but upon 
matter bearing on the inquiry. 
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Twenty-second Day. 



Mr. William Ross. 



De cembe r 7. j come up here as a ratepayer to give my opinion 
Mr. William Boss, upon some of the matters which have been gone into. 

13019. Mr. Mamill. — You are a mill-owner, Mr. 
Ross ? — Yes. 

13020. And you employ a great many hands, I 
believe? — Yes; between five and six hundred. 

, 13021. Is your mill on the Falls-road, the continua- 
tion of Divis-street ? — Yes ; nigh the asylum. 

13022. Do you recollect the riots here in Belfast in 
August last ? — Yes. 

13023. I believe yon are a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

13024. And you and two or three Roman Catholic 
and Protestant owners joined together, and by speaking 
kept peace in your part of the town ? — Yes ; you have 
the names of four of them. "VVe joined together, but 
Could get no assistance ; and ire talked to the Catholics 
to keep the Pound people away, and the others to keep 
the ship-carpenters away ; and there is not a pane of 
glass in our places broken on that account. 

1 302-o. Was there no assistance given to you from 
the police or anybody? — There is a police station near 
my place, but the men were all drafted away from it. 

13026. How long are you in Belfast? — Thirty-five 
yeai'3 and upwards. 

13027. Do you know is there any portion of the in- 
habitants dissatisfied with the local police? — It is 
generally stated, but for my part I cannot say so; they 
have been very civil to me. 

13028. Do you think it would be advisable to get 
the police re-organized ? — Oh, I think, if we are to have 
peace in the town we should have ways and means of 
keeping the town in order. The constables are not 
sufficient ; they do very well for night and day watch- 
ing, but when riots commence, I think it would be 
better if they were to stay in their homes; if the con- 
stables cannot act without a Magistrate, what is the use 
of them ? They only stand at the cornei-s of the streets. 
If that is the case what is the use of them ? 

13029. Is it your opinion that the chief of the police 
should have a Magistrate’s power to act ? — Certainly. 

13030. And that they should all be under the autho- 
rity of one man ? — Certainly. 

13031. Would you recommend an increase in their 
number beyond that of the present force? — Certainly; 

I would recommend an increase ; I think three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty men would bo required. 

13032. Would you say that, and also the constabu- 
lary ? — I think three hundred and fifty men would bo 
sufficient, but there is a great deal in the way they are 

13033. Mr. Commissioner Barky You said some- 

thing about the disadvantage of the police standing at 
the corners of the streets. Could you say from your 
ovvu observation if the people could have been pre- 
vented from assembling if the police patrolled? — No 
doubt. If they had orders not to move without the 
direction of an officer or a Magistrate they are of 

13034. And did you observe instances of that kind 
yourself?— Well, I. kept at home, but I heard of such. 
There was a gentleman from France here with his sons 
who was driving up the town ; he was admiring what 
fine men the police were, and just as he was doing so, 
a pistol was fired, and a volley of stones came, and he 
was cut about the head. It seems he was an officer 
or some kind of soldier from Belgium, and he laughed 
and said he would telegraph for his brigade to come 
and protect him. 

’ 13035. Mr. Ilaniill . — Is it your opinion that there 

should be an additional stipendiary Magistrate ? It 

is my opinion that there should be two Magistrates 
appointed by Government, one a Roman Catholic, and. 
one a Protestant, and that there should be a head over 
the police who would give orders without going to the 
Magistrates, and I think the Government should hold 
their officer accountable for these riots. I think they 
should have put them down. 

13036. In whom do you think the appointment of 
the head of the police should lie ?— I think the Govern- 



ment should have the appointment, and should be 
accountable for it, and let the officer appointed be 
accountable to them. I think, too, that the Magistrate 
should reside in the town, and if he hears of a riot 
through the town should put it down. I think a hun- 
dred men would be sufficient for that. 

13037. Are you of opinion that the peace of the 
town should be preserved even if you had to pay a 
little more for it? — Yes; but I think that the towu 
ought not to pay for more than would be sufficient te 
watch it ; I think two hundred men would be enough 
to watch the town night and day, and that the towii 
should not pay for more, and that anything more 
should be paid for by the Government. 

1303S. Do you think, however, that the peace of the 
town ought to be preserved at all costs, whether the 
Government paid or not ? — Yes ; and certainly I would 
rather pay a little more taxes and have the town pro- 
tected. 

13039. You would rather pay a shilling or two more 
and see the peace preserved ? — Yes ; but still I am of 
opinion that the Government should pay for the re- 
mainder after the town paid for the two hundred that 
would be sufficient for watching it. 

13040. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D o you include 
the constabulary in the 350 ? — Yes. 

13041. Mr. Hamill. — Mr. Ross, may I ask what is 
your rental from the property which you have in the 
town ?— £2,334, besides the mill property. 

13042. And I believe you are worth more than 
£100,000 ? — Well, I would not like to say ; it is a 
delicate thing to say. 

13043. Mr. Rea. — Tell me, Mr. Ross, did you hear 
it stated that Alderman Mullan had the confidence of 
the majority of the inhabitants of Belfast? — I heard 
him say that. I know that a portion of them, the 
Roman Catholic population, have not that confidence 
in him. 

13044. Would you confine yourself in that remark 
to the Roman Catholic population ? — No ; for I have 
been talking to Liberal Protestants, and they are not 
satisfied ; I was speaking to Mr. Charters who said so. 

I think you might get five or six Catholics, and ten 
Liberal Protestants into the Corporation, and I think 
that would be a fine opposition, as they say in the 
House of Commons. 

13045. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you think the 
presence of those gentlemen would inspire confidence 
into the inhabitants generally ? — Yes ; but I think the 
Conservatives are able to hold the council ; and I must 
say that the council is composed of very respectable 
gentlemen of the town, and taking them out of that 
into their offices there are no more respectable gen- 
tlemen. 

13046. Mr. Rea . — With regard to the section of the 
people called Liberal Protestants, whose number is 
rather uncertain, you have been in the habit of acting 
with them ? — Yes ; I have never taken an active part, 
but 1 have acted with them. They do’ call me a Whig, 
but on my side they do not think I go far enough. 

13047. Have not the Liberal Protestants as a body 
been dissatisfied with the Corporation ? — They have 
not been well pleased. 

13048. And do you think that the Corporation at 
present commands the confidence of the Liberal Protest- 
ants ? — I do not think that generally it does. 

13049. Well, from what you know of Belfast, and 
not calculating on differences arising from temporary 
excitement, would you not say that the Liberal Protest- 
ants and the Catholics together form half of the popu- 
lation ? — I think so. 1 remember twenty years ago 
the Liberals could return two members to the House of 
Commons ; they could not do so now. 

13050. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We will not go 
into that. 

13051. Mr. Rea — It is very material as to a very 
important question. 

13052. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is it the fact that 
the Liberal Protestant ratepayers and the Catholic rate- 
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payers constitute together half the total number of rate- 
payers ? — I think they do. There are some very rich 
Liberal Protestants in the town. 

13053. And why do they not return a Liberal mem- 
ber? — It was generally reported that the tax-collec- 
tors — 

13054. Do you know this of your own knowledge ? 
— I do not. 

That will do then. 

13055. Mr. Rea. — Do you know any one so likely to 
know that as I do ? — I think you do. 

13056. Tell me, yon know the men of property in 
the town pretty well ? — I know a good many of them. 

13057. Would you not be of opinion, whether you 
are right or wrong, that more than half the property of 
Belfast belongs to Liberal Protestants and Catholics ?— 
Really, I could not say that. 

13058. Do you not know that some of the wealthiest 
merchants in Belfast belong to the Liberal Protestant 
party? — Oh, I know a great number of them. 

13059. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But, however the 
thing is brought 'about, is it a fact that the Town Council 
is exclusively what is called here a Conservative body ? 
— Almost so. 

13060. Mr. Rea. — There is no objection to that, if it 
is fairly made so ? — But I think the Catholic party has 
been made far less of in this investigation than they 
ought to be. 

13061. Were you here yesterday when Noah Davis 
was examined ? — I was. 

13062. Would you explain why you say that the 
Catholic party had been made too little of by the evi- 
dence? — It has been stated that they only pay a half- 
penny in the pound ; but that is not so, and they have 
been always working together with the Liberal Pro- 
testants at the elections; but I think it is unfair to 
represent them that way. 

13063. Well, as to the Catholic merchants, of whom 
you know a good deal, one would suppose they were all 
in the workhouse ? — Well, there are a good many shop- 
keepers in the town Roman Catholics, who are worth 
from £100 to £5,000; and I know some who are worth 
from £10,000 to £100,000 each, and they will go up. 

13064. You have had occasion, Mr. Ross, to make 
inquiries as to this subject, and consequently it is not a 
mere random guess? — I know the gentlemen, and am 
ready to mention names, if necessary, and the amounts 
I attach to each name. 

13065. You know Mr. Mullan. In the ordinary 
meaning of the term, do you think he has any right to 
characterize himself as a member of the Liberal party ? 
—He says so himself, but I would not take him to be a 
Liberal. 

13066. As far as you know, did he not always act 
with the Tory party? — He was always considered so. 
When I speak of returning ton Liberals I would not 
consider him as one of them. I do not mean Radicals. 
There are very few Protestant Radicals in this town. 

13067. You know Mr. John Hamill ; and his position 
is in issue here ? — You will be kind enough not to ask 
me many questions about him. 

13068. Do you know did he vote for Mr. Lanyon at 
the last election here ? — I will not answer that question. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry to Mr. Rea You are en- 

titled to ask him whether Mr. Hamill is looked upon by 
the Liberal and Catholic party here as one of them- 

Mr. Ross. — Certainly he is not. 

13069. Mr. Rea. — When you talk of five or six 
Catholics being elected to the Town Council, you do not 
mean that they should 'be elected by the Tories ? — If 
they are honourable men I do not care how they are 
elected ; because if a man has a mind of his own, he will 
stand by his business. 

13070. Do you recollect standing for Smithfield ward 
yourself ?_I <lo. 

? ^07 1 • Was Mr. Hughes your colleague? — He was, 
and Mr. Waring was my colleague also. 

13072. And did you succeed ? — No, we were beaten. 

13073. Were you not beaten by the gentlemen who 
P'^ -WLigs in i D I860 ?-I do not know who put 
the Whigs in in I860. 



13074. Did not the Catholics vote for you and Mr. Twenty-second Day. 

W aring ? — They did. I have said that the Conservative 

ratepayers have a majority. December 7. 

, Baret. As . matter of Mr . Wiita Jta». 

tact, Mr. Ross, taking one year with another, and sup- 
pose a Liberal or a Catholic to stand, will he be beaten by 
a majority of ratepayers? — It is my opinion that he will. 

13076. Mr. Rea . — You are speaking of the rate- 
payers on the burgess-roll ? But supposing that those 
who are entitled, and are not on the roll, were on it, 
don’t you think they would have a majority in Smith- 
field ward ? — It is considered they wouid. 

13077. And is it not generally thought they would 
have got in a man but for the packing of the rolls ? — I 
don’t know, but I know I heard it. 

13078. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — But at all events, 
as things stand, the majority is there? — Yes. 

13079. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And let the 
Liberals alter it? — Indeed, Mr. Rea, you cannot alter 
it, for you know the Liberal Protestants will not work 
with you. 

13080. Mr. Rea . — .Were you ever offered a seat on 
the Tory nomination ? — No. 

13081. Were you not offered a seat on the Water 
Commissioners’ Board? — I was only asked. 

13082. Who asked you to stand ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Don’t answer that. The 
Water Commissioners have nothing to do with the 
police. 

13083. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Ross was asited by Robert 
Lindsay ? — No. 

13084. By Mr. Hamill? — Yes. 

13085. He was acting for Mr. Lindsay, and was it 
not, as things were, he who promised you that you should 
be returned ? 



Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do not answer that. 

13086. Mr. Rea. — The choice of a candidate should 
be made at a meeting of the members of the ward ? — 
Certainly. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We have nothing to do 
with the form or mode of election. I think we have 
all the facts as to this transaction of getting the Liberals 
in before us, and I do not think this is material. 

13087. Mr. Exham. — I want to ask about a few 
names. I believe Mr. William Cohen Heron is a gen- 
tleman of great respectability? — Yes; I know him par- 
ticularly well ; that is Mr. Heron of the bank. 

13088. Mr. Commissioner Dowse to Mr. Exliam . — 
Are the gentlemen you are going to speak of your 
clients? I suppose they are those mentioned in the 
affidavit put in by Mr. Rea. 

Mr. Exham — I think I ought to be let into this. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If you go into this I do 
not see how we are to prevent Mr. Rea from going into 
it also ; and if you do, I do not see why we are not 
to remain and give Mr. Rea an opportunity of investi- 
gating every name to the utmost. 

Mr. Ross . — There was a gentleman here, a Mr. 
M’Crea, the other day, and I want to say that Mr. Nelson 
sent me word ho could point out several men who were 
at the wrecking of my houses ; for there were' houses 
of mine wrecked and gutted on the Shankill-road, and 
the tenant of one of them died a few days ago; and it 
appears by Mr. Nelson’s evidence that M'Crca was one 
of the men who were there. If he was not, it is very 
hard to see a respectable man accused of being one of 
the wreckers. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.— Mr. Nelson said he was 
one of them ; he knew the man himself. 

Mr. Exliam — Mr. Nelson did not say that. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — He said that having re- 
gard to what he knew he was doing for two or three 
days before Saturday, he was shocked to hear him say 
he was one of the peace-makers. 

130S9. Mr. Ilamill. — Mr. Ross, with respect to the' 
re-organization of the police, to whom would you give 
the appointment of the men ? — Oh, to the chief. 

13090. And should that force, in your opinion, be 
as near as possible in its constitution to the Dublin 
force? — Well, I am not acquainted with the Dublin 



13091. Would you give the appointment of either 
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Twhhtt-skcosid Day. the chief, or the men, to the Town Council? — I would 
,, — r _ give the appointment of the chief to the Government, 
and let him be accountable to it. 

Mr. William Ross. 13092. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you know 
the firm of Grattan and Co. ? — Yes. 

13093. They are people of respectability here ? — 
Yes ; they are the druggists. 

13094. There has been a good deal talked of as to 
the rating clauses ; would you tell us what is your 
opinion as to them? — I think the rating should stand 
as it is ; it docs not signify to me any change being 
made. I have about 1:600 value from £8 down, which 
I have to pay ; but then I make the tenants pay some 
of it. I have £600 of house property, which I must 
pay strictly ; but I would rather pay strictly myself 
than saddle the rates on the working classes, which are 
not able to bear more than they do. 

13095. Mr. Ilea. — Do you think the inhabitants of 
£20 and under should not pay more than the Is. Sil. 
rate ? — Yes. 

13096. Are they not the class of people that are the 
poorest, such as clerks, for instance? — Certainly, but 
there are some wealthy people also. 

13097. But as a general rule the mechanics, who 
live in £8 houses, are very independent? — Yes. 

13098. Do not you occupy premises that were liable 
to the 4s. C d. rate? — Yes. 

13099. That was abolished in 1863. If the Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion that that rating 
should be put on again, what would your opinion be ? 
— I think it should be put on the same as was proposed 
in the Indemnity Bill, otherwise the Town Council will 
fetch the Liberal Protestants about their ears. 

13100. But would you not prefer the re-imposition 
of the 4s. 6 d. rate to any increase of the lower rating? 
Would you not think it better to have it as in 1845 ? 
— Certainly not. 

13101. Do you know any way of providing for the 
payment of an increased police force except by impos- 
ing a 4s. 6 d. rate? — Oh, if Government paid half I do 
not think the rates would be much increased, as the 
town is enlarged. 

13102. You say you fear the Town Council would 
bring the Liberal Protestants about their ears ? — They 
would fetch their own supporters about their cars. 

13103. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — They all dislike 
the 4s. 6 cl. rate? — Yes ; but there is a certain class of 
tenants who do not like the lower rate, but I think if 
they commenced to put an increased rate on houses 



that were built on the faith of matters remaining as 
they are now, it would be unfair. 

13104. Is it your opinion that merely because a 
state of things did exist in Belfast about this differen- 
tial rating, it should be perpetuated ? — I think as it 
stands at present it is right, but that new houses should 
be otherwise rated. 

13105. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think 
that houses have been built on the faith of the ratine 
remaining as it is now? — No doubt. If there was a 
new town commenced I would say equality of ratine 
would be the thing. 

13106. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Suppose vqu 
could wipe away the town, and build a new one, would 
you not have an equal rate ? Is not that your opinion ? 
Suppose the past wiped out? — I might say it might 
answer very well then. 

13107. Don’t you think it would be more rational? 
— Well, I don’t know; it would come very hard on 
some classes. 

13108. Does it not appear very irrational that houses 
rated at £20 should pay Is. 6d., and houses rated at 
£20 15s. should pay 3s. 6 d. ? 

13109. Mr. Rea. — Are there not three scales of in- 
come tax ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry — That opens up a great 
many other considerations. 

13110. Mr. Rea. — Don’t you know that the principle 
of police taxation has been to make the owners of pro- 
perty pay for its protection ? — Yes. 

13111. And the poor, who have no property, can 
protect themselves ? — Yes ; except when there are riots. 

13112. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Mr. Boss, have 
you formed any opinion as to the municipal arrange- 
ments of Belfast in respect to Magistrates, whether you 
would wish to see any of their functions performed by 
paid Magistrates, as in Dublin ? — Certainly ; it would 
be my opinion, and so I said. 1 do not agree that the 
local Magistrates should be abolished, but I think there 
arc some individuals should never sit on the bench — as 
Mr. Lyons, for instance ; but there are other gentle- 
men of a different description — as Mr. Grimshaw. I 
would like to say that any part where Mr. Lyons goes 
riding he seems to cause a riot. If he goes to Sandy- 
row, they are glad to see him, as they think they are 
going to get protection from him ; and if he goes to the 
Pound, they are going to shoot him. To substantiate 
what I say, Mr. Hamill, the Town Councillor, told me 
they were going to shoot him. 



Mr. Peter Keegan, examined by Mr. Hamill. 



13113. Mr. Hamill. — Mr. Keegan, are you a rate- 
payer ? — I am, sir. 

13114. I believe you have been a long time living in 
Belfast? — Yes, upwards of thirty years. 

13115. And you know the town ? — Yes, a good deal 
of it. 

13116. You arc a merchant ? — Yes. 

13117. Well, as regards the composition of the ma- 
gistracy. You arc a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

13118. Do you know is there any portion of the 
people dissatisfied with the present magisterial arrange- 
ments? — Yes. I think there are some of the Magis- 
trates have not the confidence of the people. 

13119. Do you think there should be any change as 
to the Magistrates or their jurisdiction ? — I do. 

13120. State first what you think on the subject? — 
I think the change should be made that has been sug- 
gested by so many witnesses, that two stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates should preside at Petty Sessions, and that there 
should be a chief at the head of the police. 

13121. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Do you mean to 
the exclusion of the functions of other Magistrates in 
Petty Sessions ? — No. I would let them sit with the 
other Magistrates. 

13122. Mr. Hamill. — You would have them in addi- 
tion to the present Magistrates ? — Yes. 

13123. With regard to the two Magistrates whom 
you mention, would you have them of different re- 



ligions? — I would, for the sake of having confidence in 
them, and on account of the state of feeling here between 
the two parties. 

13124. Can you state what is the feeling in Belfast 
as to the local police ? Does it give satisfaction ? — 
Yes, during ordinary times, but not in the case of riots. 
There is no confidence in them then. 

13125. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Is that from want 
of efficiency, or from partiality exhibited by them to 
one party or the other? — From partiality. I would 
have them re-formed and increased, but 1 have not suf- 
ficient information to form an opinion as to what the 
increase should be, but I agree with those who know 
their duties and what they have to perform ; but it is 
evident that we have not enough of them now. 

13126. By whom do you consider the police should 
be appointed ? — By their own chief. 

13127. And the chief? — By Government. 

13128. Would you have the chief of the police a Ma- 
gistrate ? — I would, but not to sit on the bench with 
the other Magistrates. 

13129. As to the payment of the extra police have 
you formed any opinion ? — I have formed the opinion 
that we are entitled to have a portion paid by Govern- 
ment; but, whether or not, till we have a better state 
of feeling here, I would have an additional force of 
police here, no matter who pays them, until peace is 
really restored. 
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13130. You signed a document which was put in 
here by Mr. Thomson, calling on the Government to 
put Belfast under martial law ? — Yes. 

” 13131. When was it you signed it? — On the ninth 
or tenth day after the peace had been disturbed. I do 
not recollect the exact day. I may tell you that I was 
one of those who got that document up, and it was 
done in consequence of the state of feeling in the town 
.and the alarm that existed. The merchants were in 
the news-room, and dared not go to their offices. 

13132. And that document had reference to the state 
of affairs that existed then ? — Yes. The next day Major 
Esmonde came, and there was a greater feeling of secu- 
rity, and the thing was allowed to drop. 

131 33. Was that document ever sent forward, Mr. 
Keegan? — No; it never was even taken out of the 
news-room. 

13134. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. Thomson 
said he was justified in saying that Lord Donegall said 
he had the authority of Government to put the town 
under martial law? — That was only the hearsay of Mr. 
Thomson. 

13135. Mr. Hamill. — In point of fact, was the memo- 
rial ever presented to the Government ? — No. 

13136. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — A nd you never 
dreamed that the permanent state of affairs should be 
that the Mayor should have the power of proclaiming 
martial law? — No; it was done in consequence of 
finding that the Magistrates could not put down the 
riots. 

13137. Mr. Hamill — Did you look at the papers 
that were sent in by Mr. Davis ? — Yes. 

13138. He drew a broad distinction between pro- 
perty held by Roman Catholics and by Protestants. 
Does that document fairly represent the Liberal feeling 
of Belfast ? —If you confine liberality to Catholics it 
does ; though, even then, perhaps not ; but it does not 
seem to me to include the Liberal Protestants at all. 

13139. What property have you in the town, may I 
ask, Mr. Keegan ? — Including the premises I occupy, 
about £800 a year. 

13140. Are you able to say what proportion the 

Roman Catholics have of the property in the town? 

No, I am not. 

13141. Do you know that a great many of them are 
wealthy and independent men ? — Yes. 

13142. And some of them, a good many, are worth 
£100,000 each, I believe ? — I would say so. 

13143. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you consider 
that life is to be preserved as well as property? — Yes. 

13144. Mr. Exham. — Are you of opinion that these 
riots could have been checked if there had been an 
efficient head against them at the commencement? — I 
have no doubt of it. 

13145. You say you know as to this feeling against 
the police for partiality ? — Yes, during riots. 

13146. Has not that been made the subject of obser- 
vation by individuals for years? — Yes, and by myself 
among the rest. 

13147. And speeches have been made about it? — Yes. 

13148. Are you able to point out any act of partiality 
on the part of the force? — I have myself no knowledge 
of it; but facts have been pointed out by persons in 
whom I have confidence. 

13149. You did not think it necessary ever to bring 
that under the eye of the masters of the police? — I 
have heard that it was done several times, and that no 
satisfaction was got by it. I cannot give you instances 
just now, but that is the general opinion, and persons 
who have made complaints told me of it. 

13150. Have you heard that partiality complained 
ot lately ? — I have not heard of any instances for the 
last two or three years, but before that I heard of 
several. 

13151. Can you tell me the name of any individual 
who made such a complaint ? — At this moment I am 
not prepared with any. 

13152. Did you hear Mr. Taylor examined ? — I 
think not. 

13153. Do you know that he was a member of the 
rolice Committee, and chairman of it for many years 
until I860?— I believe so. 



13154. Did you hear him state that during the entire Twenty-second Day. 
time there never was a single case of a complaint against — — 

the police for partiality?— I believe he said that, and December 7. 

I can account for it, as I believe the Catholics as a Mr. Peter Keegan. 

body declined to make complaints, as they could get no 

redress. But I say again that there were complaints 

made before 1860. It is quite familiar to my mind, 

and it is well known that this is the general state of 

feeling. 

13155. But when you say that, can you give a single 
instance for the last ten or fifteen years in which a 
human being made a complaint against the police for 
partiality? — I cannot. 

13156. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Y ou were asked 
as to speeches having been made upon the subject — do 
you attribute the origin of the feeling you speak of 
to the speeches, or the speeches to the existence of the 
feeling? — The speeches to the feeling. 

13157. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You consider the 
speeches an effect rather than a cause ? — The speeches 
were made in order to get rid of the cause. 

13158. Mr. Exham. — Now, Mr. Keegan, can you 
say, or do you believe, that a single charge of partiality 
was made during Mr. Taylor’s period ? — I have no 
doubt there were such charges, but I cannot specify them. 

13159. Then Mr. Taylor would be in error if he 
says there were not ? — I think he is, but he would not 
tell a lie ; still it might escape him. 

13160. You think he might forget it, he having been 
chairman of the committee? — Yes. 

13161. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Is he in business 
here? — He is in connexion with Sir John Arnott; he 
is his brother-in-law. 

13162. Mr. Exham. — I understand Mr. Murphy said 
he was chairman of the Police Committee before Mr. 

Taylor, and that he never knew an instance of a charge 
of partiality ? — I think I read his evidence. 

13163. Would you undertake to say that that could 
be, and that he could forget it ? — I do not know when 
he was chairman. 

13164. Mr. Taylor succeeded him? — So I understand. 

I do not mean to confine myself to a year, for I tell you 
it is three years since I heard of the matter. 

13165. Mr. Black, you know, said he never heard of 
such a charge having been made, and then Mr. Taylor 
carried it back further ? — I have no doubt of bavin" 
heard it within seven or eight years of 1860. 

13166. That must have been during Mr. Taylor’s 
time ? — Yes. 

13167. And you say there was such a complaint 
made, and that no redress was obtained ? — My impres- 
sion is very strong about it. 

13168. Did you hear Mr. M'Geagh also? — It might 
occur, and he not there. Mr. M'Geagli forgot sonic 
matters of great importance. 

13169. Do you not know they keep a record book? 

— Yes, and those complaints are on the book. 

13170. And you think they are entered on the book ? 

— It is likely the charges are entered there. 

13171. But would you not consider that their not 
being on the book would be very strong presumptive 
evidence of their not having been made ?— I would. 

13172. And you cannot now tell me the name of 
a single person who gave you the information? — I 
cannot. 

13173. Have you considered the question whether 
there should be a local force only, or one aided by 
constabulary ? — Not much ; but I think there should 
be one force under one head. 

13174. Do you agree that these riots can be easily 

put down by a little firmness in the commencement? 

Yes ; and I believe these riots that we have had could 
have been put down on the first or second evening. 

13175. Of course you are right in stating that life 
should be protected as well as property, and that that 
should be done at any cost ; but do. you know anythin" 
to disentitle Belfast to the same support from Govern- 
ment as other towns ? — I do not ; I think it is entitled 
to that, to have it at the expense of the public. 

13176. And you knew you pay a great deal already 
to the public purse ? — Yes. 

13177. Mr. Eea . — Did you ever contest a ward to 
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Twentt-seoosd Day. get into the Town Council ? Do you recollect contest- 
— - ing Anne’s ward in 1855 ? — I do. 

De cembe r 7. 13178. And I believe all the Catholics belonging to 

Mr. Peter Keegan, the ward who were in town or in the neighbourhood 
voted for you on that occasion ? — I believe they did. 

13179. Did you succeed ? — No, I was defeated. 

13180. Do you recollect contesting Smithfield ward? 
— I do not. 

13181. Suppose you were to have the choice of dis- 
pensing with a seat in the Town Council, or having it 
on the nomination of the Tory party, which would you 
prefer ? — 1 would rather be without it. I do not want 
to be in the council at all. 

13182. But I suppose you would not object to being 
one of ten or twenty, if the Tory party intimated that 
they would not bring up their voters ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We cannot go into this 
matter of the Tories putting Liberals into the Town 
Council. I have often heard that the Belfast people 
and the Cork people were the most egotistical in the 
world ; but it appears to me that the Belfast people are 
the most so, for they seem to think that all this matter 
will be read and gone into by the whole world. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — I am inclined to think 
that whenever Mr. Rea’s name appears that part of the 
report will be skipped. 

13183. Mr. Rea. — I must expose this system. Were 
you ever sounded to know would you take a seat as a 
Catholic on the Tory nomination ? — I have been asked 
by one or two Tories to take their place. 

13184. Would you give me their names? — I would 
rather not. 

13185. Was that at the time they wanted an Indem- 
nity Bill ? — It was about that time. 

13186. And they represented that they had com- 
pletely neutralized the effects of their previous proceed- 
ings? — I think there was some design in it. 

13187. And you would have nothing to do with it 



on that account ? — That was partly it ; but I did not 
want to go in at all. 

131S8. Do you remember that from 1855|the rate 
question was a very vexed one, as to the re-imposin» 
the 4s. 6c7. rate, or doubling the Is. 6 d. one? — Yes. ° 

13189. I believe you have been opposed to an in. 
crease of the Is. 6c7. rate ? — Yes, unless the other was 
raised in proportion. 

13190. And that considering the state of the finances 
of the town in 1853, it was most improper to reduce 
the 4s. 6c7. to 3s.? — I think I never said much on 
that. 

13191. Do you not think there is a small section of 
the Liberal party, wealthy men, who occupy large pre- 
mises, such as warehouses ? — Yes. 

13192. Have they not since 1855 to a great extent 
been working on the Tory party to prevent the reim- 
posing of the 4s. 6(7. rate ? — [The Commissioners ob- 
jected to the question.] 

13193. Mr. Keegan, have you not reason to believe 
that if the Town Council were successful in doubling 
the Is. 6c7. rate, the result would be a very serious 
change in the politics of Belfast? — [The Commissioners 
objected to the question on the ground that they would 
not go further into the question of rating, or report 

13194. Do you recollect that up to 1854 the rates 
on houses valued at £20 and under were only Is. in the 
pound ? — I do not remember. 

13195. Do you think it was fair of the Town Council 
in 1853 to give up a revenue of £50,000 without the 
consent of the inhabitants ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not answer that. 

Mr. Rea. — Well, I will not press it. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do not understand us as 
deciding that this may not be pertinent to another 
inquiry, but it is not so to this. 



Alderman Mullan. 



Alderman Mullan. 



I want to put in some returns, gentlemen. This is 
a return of the rating for 1864, showing the value of 
property and the various scales of rating, and a state- 
ment of the result. Also there is a document which 
was submitted to the Parliamentary Committee, showing 
what certain additions would produce, if added to the 
present scale. I believe it is a correct document ; I 
have verified it. It was made out, that is, the original 
was, by the Town Clerk. 

Mr. Rea — I object to this being produced by Aider- 
man Mullan ; the Town Clerk is the proper person to 
produce it. The Town Clerk is in the borough, but 
they will not produce him, as they do not want his 
cross-examination to appear on the report. It is a 
gross thing that the Town Clerk should not be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — If any one wishes for the 
preseuce of the Town Clerk, let him send in a requisi- 
tion to the secretary, and we will act upon it. 

Mr. Exham .— I will ask that the secretary should 
write to the Town Clerk, after that observation of Mr. 
Rea. 

The secretary was then directed by the Com- 
missioners to write to the Town Clerk to request him to 
appear. 

13196. Mr. Rea . — Is this document in your writing ? 

13197. In whose is it ? — I think in that of the Town 
Clerk. It was made out in my presence, and it is in 
the Town Clerk’s writing. He made it out under my 
directions, and for my purposes, and I have had it for 
a number of months. I only bring it as an explanation. 

Mi-. Rea . — When the Town Clerk comes it will be 
very easy for him to prove it ; and it being in Mr. 
Guthrie’s writing he should come to prove it. I would 
ask this to be reserved until he comes. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We will receive this 
document quantum valeat. It will appear that it is in 
the writing of the Town Clerk, but verified and ex- 
amined by Alderman Mullan. 



Alderman Mullan .—' The next document is the re- 
turn from 1857 to 1863, if you wish to have it. It 
carries the rating down from 1S57 to 1863, showing 
the increase in each scale of property. I have ex- 
amined that document also, and am prepared to verify 
it on oath. I have also brought the report. I had not 
time to prepare it, but I requested the Town Clerk to 
verify it, and lie has done so. 

13198. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Can you say bow 
much the fines received in the police court average 
each year? — They have varied from £400 to £700 
They amount now to about £700. 

13199. How are they paid, and to what are they 
applicable ? — They are payable to the Corporation, and 
are appligable to the payment of the police force. I 
have another document here, signed by the surveyor, 
a statement of the increase of buildings from 1856 to 
the conclusion of 1863. My only object in bringing 
the document here is that I was examined as to them. 

Mr. Rea . — It is the province of the surveyor to prove 
this document, and I believe he is not produced be- 
cause he has omitted certain premises. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You have said that 
already, and have withdrawn it. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — If the surveyor was here 
we would not allow him to answer a question conveying 
that imputation. 

Mr. Rea to Alderman Mullan . — I would like to look 
at those returns. 

13200. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Mr. Exham, is : 
there anybody else you intend to examine on these 
questions of rating?— No, sir ; I do not see the use of 
going on increasing this class of evidence. I could not 
hope that the views of the Commissioners could be 
influenced by my producing an additional mass of evi- 
dence of the same description as that which we have 
already given. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — I understand then that 
you have a number of other witnesses, but that you 
do not think you could increase the probability of 
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our taking tlie view which you want, by examining 
them in addition to the other witnesses whom you have 
produced. 

13201. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Mullan, will you be kind 
enough to say in whose writing this is ? — I cannot say ; 
it is chiefly Mr. M‘M aster’s writing. 

13202. Is he alive? — No ; he is dead now. 

13203. Can you say whose figures these are? — No ; 
I cannot. 

13204. Is there a line of Mr. M ! Master’s writing 
there that you kuow ? — I think the bulk of it is his. 

13205. And you verified that in the town-hall ? — 
Yes. I am able to vouch for its regularity. I com- 
pared it with the books. 

13206. How long did that take you ? — I suppose 
four or five hours. 

13207. And you tell me you checked that in four ox- 
five hours ? — Yes, and I could check it again in the 
same space of time or less. 

13208. From what returns ? The rate-books ? — Yes. 

13209. And you say that in four or five hours 
you could go over the 25,000 ratings and put them 
into their respective classes ? — The total is added up 
in the book. 

13210. If you had a book would you say you could 
check a ward in five minutes ? — The books are in the 
town-hall for any ratepayer to refer to, and they are 
totted up, and the different classes are separated so as 
to enable me to make that return. 

13211. Would you state that the most experienced 
accountant in Belfast could do in a week wbat you say 
you could do in five hours ? — I will not alter my answer. 

13212. Is it not a fact that the returns were made 
out in the office, and that you were brought over to 
London to swear to them, to save time? — I do not 
understand what you mean. 

13213. You have sworn that there was a deficiency of 
three or four hundred pounds this year ? — There is a 
calculation to that effect, but I did not say I made it. 

13214. You have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of it ? — I gave it as I got it. 

13215. Is not this the first year you were produced 
to prove a deficiency ? — I am not produced for that. 

13216. Do you recollect the surplus years? — Yes. 

13217. Do you recollect being examined in the 
House of Commons in 1857 and 1858? — I do. 

13218. Do you recollect that in the Indemnity Bill 
of 1857 there was no proposal to increase the rates ? 
— Yes. 

13219. Do you recollect proving that the entire 



interest of the over-borrowed money could be met Twenty-second Day v 

without an increase of rates, if the Bill of 1857 was 

passed ? — I do. There was a surplus then. December 7. 

13220. Do you recollect that in 1858 there was an Alderman Mullan. 
Indemnity Bill without any increase of rating ? — Yes. 

13221. And did you not prove again that there was 
a surplus ? — Yes, I believe there would have been under 
circumstances then existing, but I have also shown as to 
1S64 that if the property of the Corporation was turned 
to accouut there would be a lai-ge sum arising from the 
sale of it. 

13222. Tell me how in 1864 that same Indemnity 
Bill had to be introduced with an increase of id. and 
2d. on different pi-operty ? — That arose from the altered 
state of circumstances. 

13223. Will you tell the Commissioners the circum- 
stances that caused the necessity for introducing an in- 
creased rating into the Bill of 1S64, when in 1857 and 
1858 you swore that no increase was necessary ? 

Mi-. Commissioner Barry. — I do not think that this 
is necessary. 

Alderman Mullan. — I am quite prepared to show 
that they are quite reconcileable. 

13224. Mr. Rea. — Did you examine the Town 
Council, accounts when making a calculation for the 
Bill of 1857 ? — I cannot recollect all that I did upon 
that occasion, but I did all that I considered necessary. 

13225. Do you recollect being cross-examined by 
Mr. Joy before the Committee of the House of Commons ? 

— When ? In 1S57 ? — I do not. 

13226. Do you remember admitting to him, or any 
one else, that in 1853 the Town Council were deficient 
about seventy thousand pounds? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. ■ — Do not answer that ; 
we will not go into it. 

Mr. Rea. — I ought to be allowed to go into it to show 
that in 1853 the Town Council represented they were 
worth £100,000 and more, while in 1857 their own 
witness admitted that at that time they were £76,000 
to the bad. 

Alderman Mullan. — I do not think that that is a 
correct statement. 

Mr. Rea. — The ratepayers ought to have some evi- 
dence put before the Court as to the mode by which 
these gentlemen, by fraudulent accounts in 1857, got 
the 4s. 6 d. rate abolished. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry.: — N ow, Mr. Rea, we will 
not go into that matter at all. 

Mr. Rea — Well, sir, I suppose I must yield. 



Colonel Frazer, 14tlx Depot Battalion, examined by Mr. Commissioner Barry. 



13227. Colonel Frazer, may I ask what military 
position do you hold ? — I command the 14th Depot 
Battalion, and during the late disturbances here I com- 
manded the troops at the commencement, before General 
Haines came here. I have been hei-e about two years. 

13228. Now, what was the entire force of the depdt 
battalion on the 8th August ? — There were about 300 
effective men, but between the 8th August and the 15th 
that force was diminished by 150 or 160 men, who wex-e 
sent away on drafts. That arose because we were in igno- 
rance of any disturbances in the town, no communication 
having been made to me on the subject. If any such 
communication had been made I should have detained 
the troops here. 

13229. "When first did you receive information of the 
riots ? — At twelve o’clock on the 15th. 

13230. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Was that the 
first official information you received ? — It was the first 
information I received, official or otherwise. 

13231. Were you in Belfast? — I was. 

13232. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — And on that day 
you had but 150 men ? — Yes, and about forty of the 
cavalry. 

13233. Was any addition made to the force during 
the riots ? — On the evening of the 15th theve were 
about . 280 men came down from Dublin, and on the 
following evening there were about 170 or 180 came 
down besides. 



13234. What was the total force of cavalry you 
had ? — Originally there was but a squadron, but they 
were increased by degi-ees to four squadrons, the total 
force being made up to 1,300. 

13235. When did they arx-ive at that ? — I think on 
the evening of the 17th or the morning of the 18th we 
had that number. I would remark that in my opinion 
there was not the least necessity for half the number. 
The artillery that were sent down were never sent out 
of barracks, and they might as well have been in Dublin ; 
they never were employed at all. Two guns were 
brought down. I was out every day all day long, and 
I never saw the least occasion for more than two or 
three hundred men being employed. 

13236. You mean military ? — Yes. 

13237. Would you say that those who were to be 
employed should be infantry or cavalry ? — I refer to all 
together. I think a troop of cavalry and 200 infantry 
would have been enough, bearing in mind that there 
was a very large force of constabulary — I believe 1,000 
men — besides local police. 

13238. You speak of the riot3 beginning on the 
15th? — Yes, I had no cognizance of them before that. 

13239. Were you able to form a judgment of the 
disposition of the constabulary and troops for the sup- 
pression of the riots ? — It struck me that the cause of 
the riots coming on was the insufficiency of the numbers 
of the local police. I paid a good deal of attention to 
2 U 2 
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Twentv-skcoso Day. the police, and it appears to me that even for their ordi- 
— ~ nary duties they are insufficient in numbers. Any one 

ec em e r . see t] ia j things go on iu the streets which ought 

Colonel Fraser. not to be allowed, and that is because their numbers 
are not sufficient. I go down every day a distance of 
nearly a mile and a half through the town to the Linen 
Hall, and you never see more than two policemen in 
that range — one at the corner of York-street and 
Donegall-street, and one at Bridge-street : you never 
see more. The consequence is, that the traffic of the 
town does not appear to me to go on as it ought. You 
see people standing blocking up the footpath, and carts 
stopping up the highway. I think that if the police are 
not sufficient for the ordinary duties of the town, they 
certainly cannot be for such an outbreak as we have 
witnessed. 

13240. Did you see any of the rioting yourself, 
Colonel Frazer? — I did. 

13241. Now, what organization of the police, as to 
armament and soforth, would you think preferable for 
dealing with riots ? — I would say, in the first place, that 
batons are sufficient for the town police, and I would 
give them no other arms. If they had a proper head, a 
single head, and were not of sufficientstrength,Ithinkthe 
constabulary force added to them would be sufficient to 
put down riots; but I think it uuadvisable that the 
town police should be armed with anything but batons. 

13242. Would you think it well to have the town 
police partly composed of men accustomed to the use of 
arms?— That depends on the number of constabulary; 
if you can get enough of constabulary it would be use- 
less ; the men who are armed are useless for the purpose 
of making arrests ; I remarked that in the riots. 

13243. Do you think it would be of advantage to 
have the town force, the permanent police, composed of 
persons who would be able to use both batons and 
arms ? — It might be an advantage, but I would not arm 
them. 

13244. Are you aware that in some towns the con- 
stabulary do duty in towns, and while so employed 
are only armed with batons? — No, I cannot say that, 
for I am not well acquainted with Ireland. 

13245. Suppose a force like the constabulary, trained 
to the use of arms, and also knowing how to use batons? 
— I think that would be a very good force. 

1324C. Employing them so as to perform the ordi- 
nary duties of a town police, and at the same time to act 
as a more military body in case of riots ? — Yes. 

13247. Do you think a body of mounted policemen 
would bo advisable? — I do not think the town suf- 
ficiently large to require it; I think the cavalry could 
be used if a mounted force was necessary. 

1 3248. As to cavalry, is there not a difficulty as to 
separating them when dealing with a mob ? — I saw 
that referred to in the evidence of two officers, Captain 
Hale and Lieutenant Novison. I think Captain Hale 
was right in saying that cavalry and infantry can be 
separated so long as they remain in eyesight, and in 
communication with the commanding officer and the 
Magistrate, but not otherwise. 

13249. I suggested that, supposing there were two 
mobs, there is nothing in military rule to prevent the 
cavalry from dividing, and one-half driving back one mob, 
and the other half the other mob. Is that so ? — Of course 
you must not divide the military when their numbers 
are small, because I am sure Mr. Nevison did not intend 
to speak of a very small cavalry force. I know the time 
he was referring to was the evening of the 15th. 

13250. How many men would you recommend to 
have as the police force of Belfast for all purposes? — I 
do not think that there ought to be less than 350 town 
police in addition to the fifty constabulary. 

13251. You think there should be altogether 400 
peace officers? — Yes; but they should be under a single 
head. 

13252. And have you seen enough to say whether 
that head should be a person unconnected with local 
politics? — I think the gentleman chosen for that office 
should have nothing to say to Belfast, and should not 
be an inhabitant of the place, or connected in any way 
by marriage or relationship with any member of the 
Corporation or any Magistrate. 



13253. You think, I suppose, that though he might 
be perfectly efficient, still he would be distrusted by one 
party or the other? — Yes ; and the probability is that 
it would open a way to the introduction of inefficiency- 
as, if once interest was brought to bear on the appoint- 
ment, you might not get the best man. 

13254. With whom do you think the appointment 
of this head should rest ? — I do not see why the ap- 
pointment should not be in the hands of the Town 
Council, as is the case in other towns where that is 
found to work satisfactorily. 

13255. What towns do you refer to, may I ask?— 
The principal towns in England; I would rather not 
give the names. 

13256. Did party feeling run as high there as it does 
in Belfast ? — There is here a party feeling which does 
not exist there ; but I do not think that party feeling 
would be of any consequence if the person chosen for 
the office did not belong to Belfast. If it was proved 
that he belonged to Belfast the appointment should be 
cancelled. 

13257. It has been suggested by some of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined that the Government 
should have a veto on the appointment; what do yon 
think of that plan ? — I do not think that the Govern- 
ment ever would carry out the veto, as I should say 
the best man would always be appointed; but, on 
the other hand, if the Corporation chose any person 
connected with themselves, then the Government could 
step in. 

13258. Then you would give the Government the 
proposed veto? — Yes; it would do no harm. 

13259. Did you form any opinion as to whether the 
mode in which the military and the constabulary were 
used during the riots was judicious or not? — 1 do not 
think it was judicious. 

13260. Iu what respect? — I think there were too 
many Magistrates ; there was no one to direct the police; 
and as to the military they were employed in a way in 
which they ought not to be employed. They should 
not be employed as police, but to suppress a riot by 
force of arms when the police have failed to do so ; but 
they ought not to be employed to run after mobs, as I 
saw it done here; and when I saw it I stopped it at 
once. 

13261. Well, with reference to the use that was made 
of the constabulary, did the mode of working them 
which was adopted during the riots meet with your 
approbation? — No, it did not. 

13262. In what respect did it fail to meet with your 
approval ? — I do not think that any attempt was made 
by them to prevent a number of people from assembling 
together. I remarked a great number of respectable 
people in the mobs, acting apparently as their leaders, 
and I saw no attempt made to stop them. On the 15th 
I was at Christ Church, and I saw a large mob coming 
from Sandy-row opposite to Christ Church. There 
was a body of constabulary, and eight or ten of the 
town police, and apparently about 200 men of the mob 
that was there were well dressed persons. I waited on 
horseback till they came up, I then moved inside the 
railings. The mob was shouting and holding up sticks. 
When they came up to where the constabulary and 
police were they stopped for a few minutes, and I saw 
some of the town police go up to two or three of the 
most respectable men amongst them, take them by the 
arm and talk to them, and in a few minutes the mob 
turned round and went away. It appears to me that 
the police should at least have taken down the names 
of those men, or made them prisoners, but nothing of 
the sort was done, and the mob went away peaceably- 

13263. Well, did you observe whether anything 
could have been done to prevent the people from assem- 
bling by patrolling rather than by having the police at 
different stations with Magistrates? Are you aware 
that there were stations, and a tendency on the part of 
the police to remain at them ? — There is no doubt that 
patrolling would have been better, but I never saw any 
mob during the riots which required any force to dis- 
perse it at all. The mobs were principally composed 
of women and girls and boys. The mob here was dif- 
ferent from any that I have ever seen, and was easily 
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managed. You see there were two mobs, and what 
was to be done was to prevent the two parties lighting 
with each other, and neither of them had any wish to 
attack either the police or the military. I was myself 
treated with the greatest civility by them. When the 
police came they always ran off like rabbits, and there- 
fore I say that the use of arms was not necessary. 

13264. And therefore I ask whether you think these 
people could have been prevented from assembling, or 
have been arrested if there had been a system of 
patrolling ? — Yes, I think it would have been better to 
have kept moving about, and also to have arrested the 
most respectable people in the mob. 

13265. And you say you saw respectable parties 
taking part in these proceedings? — Yes, I saw a most 
respectable man taken for firing a pistol close to where 
I was. The pistol was taken from him by some of the 
constabulary. He was a man who certainly ought not 
to have been in that position. 

13266. You did not happen to see those bodies of 
men that have been spoken of, the navvies or the ship 
carpenters?— No, I did not; and on the day on which 
it is said the troops stopped and marked time I was 
sending out six detachments. Sir Edward Cocy was 
taking them down, and there was no doubt if more 
assistance was required, there were 200 or 300 men 
standing in the barrack square who might have been 
got. 

13267. There was no difficulty in the Magistrates 
obtaining the aid of the military when they wished ? — 
Not the slightest. 

13268. I ask that because I got a letter from General 
Haines saying that he saw something in the evidence 
of Mr. Lyons casting an imputation on the military, 
that they would not get out the troops quick enough, 
and we got the secretary to write to say that there was 
no such impression on our minds 1 — The reason for the 
statement is that Mr. Lyons, I believe, was always with 
the cavalry, and it takes some twenty minutes always 
for the cavalry to prepare and mount. It is different 
with the infantry which can turn out in five minutes, 
but that is not the case with cavalry. 

13269. We did not understand that any imputation 
was cast in fact upon the military ? — Nor did I ; I 
thought it was a misunderstanding at the time. 

13270. You said you were about two years in Bel- 
fast ? — Yes. 

13271. And I suppose you have not much acquaint- 
ance with the local politics or party disputes ? — No ; 
not the slightest. 

13272. Could you give us an opinion on this matter; 
suppose there are 100 men to be called on for duty 
every day, as the police are here, about how many on 
average would you fairly anticipate would be inva- 
lided ? — That would depend on how long you would 
keep them out. 

13273. Fifteen hours a day, with this exception, 
that every second day they are out fifteen hours, the 
other days twelve and a half hours? — It would depend 
on the state of the weather, for constant wet would 
make a difference. 

13274. But take the ordinary weather? — I think 
in some days there would not be a man invalided at 
all, but in a week it would be very serious ; I think 
tully twenty men would be knocked up in the course of 
a week. 

13275. That is, twenty would be unfit to perform 
any duties ? — Yes ; especially if they had to remain 
out at night. 

13276. Mr. Green. — I have no doubt I was quite 
correct in my statement, taking an average of the duty 
performed by the local police for the last three years. 
If anything I was outside the mark as to sickness. 

13277. Mr. Commissioner Bakey to Colonel Frazer. 
— Would you say, out of a force of 400 men for both 
day and night duty, how many would you think should 
be kept as a reserve available for extraordinary duty ; 
what proportion would you say, that is, independently 
of those on duty day and night ? — I should think one- 
third should be always off duty. 

13278. And you do not think then that any police 
force would be effective unless one-third was kept in 



reserve for contingencies? — That would depend if Twenty-second Day. 

you never had a riot, and only the common work ; 

I think one-third would bo too many, but it would De cembe r 1. 
be different if you take riots into account. Colonel Frazer. 

13279. But with such riots as you saw, do you 
think there should be one-third in reserve? — There 
should, certainly, to give the men fair play. 

13280. Is there any other remark you wish to make, 

Colonel Frazer ? — The only thing I would wish to re- 
mark is, that I think the Town Council ought in 
future to communicate with the military authorities 
here before sending to Dublin for any additional mili- 
tary force which is unnecessary. 

Mr. Exham. — It was not the Town Council, but the 
Magistrates who did so. 

Mr. Haney. — I must say that Colonel Frazer gave 
assistance to the Magistrates on every occasion, and 
never refused it. 

Mr. Green. — Permit me to say that there are five 
policemen on the route where Colonel Frazer says there 
are but two, five from the street where the barracks 
are to the Linen Hall ; there is one at the end of 
Donegall-street, one at the Belfast Bank, one at the 
Corn Market, one at the Linen Hall, and one at the 
end of York -street. 

13281. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — But does the 
one at the end of York-street take in all that street? 

—Yes. 

1 3282. Ami does the one at the Corn Market take 
in the Market ? — Yes ; those places are what we call 
the heads of the beats, and you generally find the men 
at those places. 

13283. Mr. Exliarn to Colonel Frazer. — It appears 
that though you were at the barracks during the first 
week you heard nothing of any riots; things must have 
been pretty quiet in town then ? — So far as I know 
they were. 

13284. And you never heard that 150 constables 
extra came into town on the 15th ? — No. 

13285. Don’t you think that 150 constables extra, 
with the 160 locals, ought to have been enough to put 
down anything? — That would depend on how they 
were led. 

13286. Do 3 ’ou object to the police being trained to 
the use of arms? — I say I object to arms being used in 
these affairs by the constabulary. I prefer baton men, 
and I do not think that armed men are so effective as 
the police for an ordinary town riot. 

13287. There was no application made to you, I 
believe, until Monday? — Not till Monday, the 15th. 

1 3288. And were you down in the town during the 
previous week ? — I was, every day. 

132S9. And saw nothing? — Nothing. 

13290. At what o’clock was it that application was 
made to you on the 15th ? — At about twelve o’clock. 

13291. And am I to understand that during that 
week there were more than 150 men in the barracks ? 

— Oh, certainly. 

13292. How many had you in the barracks? — We 
had 300 effective men on the morning of the 8th, of the 
infantry, independently of cavalry, which were about 
forty strong. About eighty went away in the course 
of the week, and the residue remained. 

13293. Then there were about 250 men, independent 
of recruits and other non-effectives, in the barracks? — 

Yes. 

13294. Who first applied to you? — I could not state 
at this moment, but I think it was Mr. Lyons. It was 
a written memorandum that came. 

13295. What day was it you say you saw the locals 
go up and talk to the people who came from Sandy- 
row ? — The 15th. 

13296. You said there was a large body of constabu- 
lary there too ? — About twenty. It was dark ; but to 
the best of my impression, the number was twenty. 

13297. Did you hear any orders given to make any 
arrests ? — No. 

13298. But you say you saw the locals go up and 
speak to persons in the crowd. Are you sure it was 
the locals who did so ? — They were the locals. I was 
standing within the railings. There was one man 
standing with his shoulder against the railings, and one 
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Twektv-secom; Hay. of the local police went up and remonstrated with this 
December 7 man, and the man turned away and walked into the crowd. 

' 13299. As I understand, you do not, as a man of ex- 

Colonel Frazer. perience, find any difficulty in dealing with the riots in 
Belfast — I mean you do not see any difficulty in deal- 
ing with them ? — I do not. It is not the ordinary case 
of an organized body of people assembled to resist 
public authority. It is not against authority that they 
assemble, but against each other. 

13300. Have you considered at all the question how 
many men, independently of riots taking place, would 
be necessary to perform the ordinary police duties of 
watching at night and keeping order in the streets, 
apart from the number necessary to enforce the public 
peace, and to be at hand in case of riots occurring ? — My 
belief is, it requires about one to every 300 inhabitants 
to do the duty correctly. 

13301. Suppose you were told that in other places in 
Ireland, where there is a population of 80,000 or 

90.000 inhabitants, there are only 120 constables to do 
the ordinary work, would you consider double the 
number sufficient for Belfast, with its population of 

140.000 ? — I do not think that would be quite sufficient. 

13302. Mr. Commissioner Barky. — But would it not 

make a great difference if the area in which the 80,000 
live was not one-half as large as that where the 140,000 
live, and if the houses were more numerous in the latter 
place? — I would say that the size of the place makes a 
difference. 

13303. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — A nd would it 
not make a difference also if the 120 constables do not 
watch at night at all ? — Of course. 

13304. Mr. Exham . — But you have not ^considered 
the question at all, how many are necessary for Belfast 
as a force for watching property at night, and taking 
care of the streets and markets in the day-time ? — Well 
no, not independently of the force for keeping the public 
peace, because I think the two must go together, and 
you must make some calculation on an occasional row 
in any town. 

13305. Would you consider it more judicious to have 
one body under one chief, or a local body, and the con- 
stabulary besides? — I would prefer having the con- 
stabulary, in addition to the police. 

13306. Well, many of the witnesses have stated that 
a local force of 300, and 100 constabulary, would be 
sufficient, the 300 to be armed with batons, and to be 
under a chief who would be a Magistrate of the town. 
Would you consider that sufficient, the chief not to act 
judicially? — Oh no. 

13307. Would you consider that force sufficient? — 
No, not quite, taking iuto account the size of the town, 
and the way it is stretching every day. You must make 
provision for the increase of the town, and you know 
you cannot always be adding to the police. 

13308. But do you take into account that a great 
portion of the town is not lighted and w'atched ? — I 
know that; and I would take this opportunity of stating 
that there is one point near the Ballymena Railway 
station, where I lived for six months, and during that 
time there was not a Sunday that there were not crowds 
there, men fighting and shouting, and not a policeman 
to bo seen. 

13309. Is there a constabulary station near that ? — 
There is, but I never saw a man there except going 
across to fish or something of that sort. I uever saw a 
local policeman there either, and every Sunday there 
arc men fighting, and boys bathing, and running about, 
positively naked. 

13310. How far is the station from the road ? — It is 
within sixty yards of it. It is so bad that ladies have 
to go another way, in order to avoid these scenes. 

13311. How many men, do you know, are there at 
that station ? — I do not know. 

13312. Mr. Harvey . — Is the place you speak of 
within the municipal boundary ? — No ; it is just outside 
it. I think the municipal boundary turns off at Mr. 
Verner’s gate. 

13313. Is it within the beat of the local police? — 
Well, I think the local police and constabulary just 
meet there, and it being a sort of no man’s land, nobody 
miuds it. Anybody who lives in the neighbourhood 



would find that his garden is robbed every Sunday. I 
have had my own robbed every Sunday, and have 
caught the boys and threshed them for it. 

13314. Mr. Commissioner Dowse — And they were 
never taken up ? — Never. I am glad to have the op- 
portunity of saying this. 

13315. Mr. Exham. — Did you ever see the Bank- 
more Penitentiary ? — No. 

13316. You say you do not know much about the 
politics of Belfast? — I do not. 

13317. Mr. Ilamill. — The time you were standing at 
Christ Church did many of .the people who came there 
carry clubs or sticks? — In that body a considerable 
number had large sticks. 

,13318. Did you consider that a dangerous crowd ? — 
There is no doubt that if they came from Sandy-row, if 
the constabulary and troops had not been there, there 
would have been a collision between them and the people 
of the Pound. 

13319. Could the constabulary have made any arrests 
there ? — They could. 

13320. And if they had done so were you there to 
support them ? — I was close alongside. 

1 3321. Do you think that the conduct which you have 
described on the part of the local police was sufficient 
to create a want of confidence in them as a body ? — I 
think it was an encouragement to the mob to continue 
as they were going on, as there were no means taken to 
stop them. 

13322. It would create a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and want of confidence on the other side? — I do not 
know about that, but a gentleman would naturally say 
that this was not the way to preserve the peace of the 
town. 

13323. Would you say there was partiality on the 
part of the local police force from what you saw ? — I will 
not go that length. 

13324. Mr. Exham. — Were you out through the 
Pound district? — Yes. 

13325. In any district, whether Sandy-row or any 
other, did you observe anywhere through the town the 
streets torn up, and the stones piled together? — In 
some places I saw collections of stones, but I could not 
say that they were taken up by the mob. 

13326. Do you not know yourself that when the 
police are acting under orders it is not their business to 
go and make arrests without orders? — I think it is the 
business of a policeman if he sees a man that he knows 
in a mob, with a club, brandishing it, to take his name 
down or arrest him. 

13327. Even though there is no Magistrate who 
orders him to do so ? — On a dark night he cannot always 
be in contact with the officer. 

13328. Do you think it wise that during the con- 
tinuance of riots the police are broken up into bodies 
of two or three and sent with the constabulary ? Do 
you think that right? — Where the mob is of the nature 
that it is here, I think it became necessary to divide 
the police into small parties, supported by constabulary. 

13329. We have had it mentioned here that some of 
the Magistrates did not think it necessary to arrest 
parties ?— That is a matter for their consideration, not 
mine. I am only giving my opinion as a soldier. 

13330. Mr. Rea. — Do you know anything more 
likely to create confusion in the management of men 
than divided responsibility ? — It is bad. 

13331. Well, as regards your own regiment now. 
Suppose you were commanding a body composed half 
of it and half of another regiment, and had the choice 
of having the entire body of your own regiment, would 
yon not choose the latter ? — No doubt. The men of 
my own regiment know me personally, and the others 
do not ; but if they did it could make no difference. 

13332. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — What Mr. Rea 
means, Colonel Frazer, is two forces differently consti- 
tuted ? — It would not do for one person to command 
two forces generally; he might have two subalterns 
under him. 

13333. Suppose two forces as like each other as a 
regiment of Highlanders and,a regiment of men wear- 
ing breeches, would it not be better to have all of one 
force ? — It is not the trowsers that makes the man. 
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13334. With reference to the other matter which 
you mentioned, are you aware that the non-attendance 
of the police when the boys were running about naked 
on the road, arose from the fact that the constabulary 
had no business to attend to ordinary duty within the 
municipal borough ? — I think the place I speak of is 
without the municipal boundary. I think the tramway 
leading from the Antrim railway station up the Antrim 
road is outside the town. 

13335. You are not aware perhaps that the munici- 
pal borough extends beyond Castletown ?— I know I 
did not pay the town rates when I was living up there, 
and therefore I think it is outside. 

13336. Did you pay police rate where you lived ? — 
Not lately. 

13337. You paid borough rate, 3d in the pound ? — 
I paid a great many rates. 

13338. You have seen the constabulary attending as 
policemen in other parts of Ireland? — It is so long ago 
that I would not like to say anything about it. 

13339. Suppose you had to send a small party of 
six men to watch these rioters, would you not rather 
have four constabulary men with batons and two 
with carbines than four local policemen with batons, 
and two constables with batons likewise ? — If you refer 
to the riots here I might prefer the two men with car- 
bines, but for ordinary business I would rather have 
the batons. 

13340. Mr. Rea . — You will remember one thing, 
that if you have not constabulary you must fall back 
on the military ? — I do not think the military ought to 
be called out till the very last. 

13341. You do not seem to be aware that the con- 
stabulary may act with batons, side-arms, and fire-arms? 
— I have seen them carrying batons sometimes. 

13342. Suppose a discretion lies with the officer to 
bring them out armed as they may be, would you not 



prefer in that case that the constabulary should be the 
force to preserve the' peace? — No. 

13343. What objection have you to the constabulary 
force being the force to preserve the peace ? — They are 
not under the Town Council. 

13344. But what objection is there in your mind to 
the constabulary as a force acting for the town of Bel- 
fast? — You may call them what you like so long as they 
are under one head, but I think they ought to be an 
independent body for the town itself. 

13345. But I am speaking of the constabulary force ? 
— I think the objection is their having arms. As I saw 
them during the riots they had arms only, and not 
batons. 

13346. Then your objection is that when acting they 
are obliged to carry fire-arms ? — Yes. 

13347. But suppose they may act with other arms, 
do you not think they are as good a force as any other? 
— I have nothing to say against them. 

13348. Suppose the local force to be re-organized, do 
you not think that every local policeman should be 
drilled to the use of arms, side and fire arms? — Well, 
my experience is that they might be as well without 
them. They might be too apt to use them — more so 
than the military do. It is better, if fire-arms are to 
be used, that it should be by men who are accustomed 
to their use. 

13349. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Then I suppose, 
Colonel Frazer, you would not much admire the sug- 
gestion that has been made by some persons, of allowing 
the constables to carry six-barrel revolvers, and go into 
the crowd with such weapons in their hands ? — No. I 
think a revolver goes off very easily, and in the case of 
common riots I do not think that deadly weapons should 
be brought into use. 

13350. And you think that if deadly weapons must 
be used it ought to be with military deliberation ? — Yes. 
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13351. Mr. Harvey, you are Sub-Inspector of Con- 
stabulary, I believe ? — Yes. 

13352. How long have you been in this town ? — I 
came here in the month of September last, about three 
weeks after the riots. 

13353. You had been in Newry while the riots were 
going on ? — Yes. 

13354. You know a good deal about the constabulary 
force, I believe? — Well, I filled a position in Dublin 
which makes me know a good deal about it. 

13355. You were private secretary to Sir Henry 
Brownrigg, I believe ? — Yes, for four years, and during 
that time I was conversant with the management of the 
constabulary force. 

13356. Have you turned your attention to the mode 
in which Belfast is policed? — Yes. 

13357. Supposing now that the local force was dis- 
pensed with, and the police duties of Belfast were per- 
formed by the constabulary, have you formed any 
opinion as to how many men would be necessary ? — 
The number would, I think, depend on whether our 
men were to discharge the duties of night policemen. 

13358. Suppose they were to discharge all the duties 
that are discharged by the local force, in addition to 
the duties which they discharge at present ? — 400 men 
would, I think, be ample. 

13359. Now, could these 400 men discharge the 
duties of the present local force, and also the duties of 
constabulary ? — They could do so. 

13360. And discharge both day and night duty ? — 
Yes, provided the regulations were altered. I see 
nothing in the system which would prevent our men 
discharging the duties efficiently, provided the regula- 
tions were slightly modified. 

13361. Do you know the way the police is managed 
in Cork ? — I do. 

13362. I believe the population of Cork is about 
80,000 ? — About that. 

13363. All the police duties there are, I believe, 
performed by the constabulary ? — Yes, there are no 
other policemen there ; there are some night watchmen. 



13364. How many of your men are there there? — 
There are about 119 men, including officers. 

13365. These, with the occasional assistance of some 
men from the adjacent county stations, do all the work? 
— They do. 

13366. They do day duty in Cork ? — They do duty 
on the streets in the day-time. 

13367. But they are not on their beats during the 
night? — No ; they go out to patrol occasionally. 

13368. I believe there is a body of watchmen there ? 
— There are watchmen under the Corporation, who re- 
main out at night. 

13369. You think that aforceof 400 would be abun- 
dant to suppress any attempt at riot in Belfast? — I 
think that 400 would be an ample force to check any riot 
that could possibly occur in Belfast ; 400 at the outside. 

13370. And if there was any unusual rioting there 
would be no difficulty in getting in a force to assist you 
from the adjoining county? — None whatever. I am 
satisfied that three hundred men could be brought in in 
twenty- four hours. 

13371. That would put the town in possession of 700 
men ? — Yes. 

13372. In considering this question, do you think it 
would be advisable that the whole force should be under 
one officer? — I think that would be a decided advan- 
tage. Whatever force would be in the town, whether 
locals or not, or a mixed force, whether a partly civil 
force, or a constabulary force with fire-arms, I think 
they should be under one head. 

13373. Should that officer have the commission of 
the peace ? — I think lie should — decidedly. 

13374. Do you agree with the gentlemen who say 
that he should not sit at Petty Sessions with the other 
Magistrates 1 — I do ; he should be like the Police Com- 
missioners in Dublin. I think he would have quite 
enough to do to direct the police. 

13375. I believe many County Inspectors formerly 
held the commission of the peace? — Yes. 

13376. Do you think the head of the force should 
reside in Belfast? — Yes. I think it would be an ad- 
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r. vantage if tlie head of the force was intrusted with the 
commission of the peace, and resided in Belfast. 

13377. Now, as to the armament and equipment of 
the police, they are at present armed with batons? — 
We also have a supply of batons. 

13378. Are they used on patrol with you ? — Not in 
Belfast at present. 

13379. But in many parts of Ireland are they? — 
Yes, in Cork and Limerick, and nearly all the towns 
the constabulary carry batons when they are doing 
street duty. 

13380. Have they side-arms also? — In Cork they 
leave them at the stations. 

13381. So that they have only batons in the street, 
no side-arms, and no rifles ? — Merely batons. 

13382. And that is in accordance with the arrange- 
ments of the police force ? — Quite so. Part of the 
regulations is that when men from country districts 
come intrf towns they leave their rifles at the stations 
and bring out batons. 

13383. Now, without any change being made in the 
force, or any Parliamentary powers being given to the 
heads of the constabulary, is it competent to make 
them use batons like any other force ? — I think that is 
.a mere question of regulation ; and the Inspector- 
General, with the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, has 
power to modify the existing code of rules. 

13384. Then the police constable belonging to the 
constabulary could be in the same position as the con- 
stable of the local force ? — I believe a question might 
arise under a section of the Municipal Corporations Act 
as to whether the constabulary in a town should not act 
under the general rules of the service. 

13385. But they are so drilled that they could act 
under one form or the other ? — Clearly. 

13386. Do you think it an advantage that any body 
of these men in Belfast should be so drilled as to be able 
to use muskets on occasion ? — Prom what I have ob- 
served in the town, and after having had the advantage 
of listening to the evidence at the Commission, I think 
a body of men trained to the use of arms are necessary 
for this town. 

13387. Now, these 400 men whom you have men- 
tioned, do you think they should be all drilled so as to 
be able to use arms when necessary? — I think they 
should all be trained, and all act under the same orders. 

13388. Then on ordinary occasions they might do 
duty with batons, and, if necessary, under their officer 
they would be in a position to use fire-arms? — I think 
so, and we can in fact do that at present. 

13389. Have you turned your attention at all to the 
question of the Magistracy here 1 There are two resi- 
dent Magistrates here now, one, Mr. Orme, and the other, 
Mr. O’Donnell. Do you think there should be two 
here continually ? — I think, from the extent of Belfast, 
and what I have observed, that it is necessary to have 
two Magistrates here always. There is but'one here 
now. Mr. O’Donnell is only here temporarily. 

13390. Now, the head of the police would bo a Jus- 
tice of the Peace according to your views. Do you see 
any reason why the resident Magistrates should be 
confined to doing duty sitting in the police-office? — I 
think their services might be useful in cases of general 
rioting, but I would have them act in such cases under 
the head of the police. That might, perhaps, be ob- 
jectionable, but that could be avoided by sending down 
the Assistant-Inspector-General of Constabulary, who 
has precedence over the stipendiary Magistrates. I am 
aware that a legal opinion has been given to that effect. 

13391. But they do not generally take the power on 
themselves? — No; Major Esmonde, from his own evi- 
dence, did not. 

13392. I believe all Inspectors-General are ex-officio 
Magistrates ? — Yes, for every county. 

13393. Have you considered into how many districts 
the town of Belfast should be divided for police pur- 
poses ? — I think it should be divided into four. 

13394. But you would have an officer of the rank of 
sub-inspector in each district? — I would apply the 
system of having one in each district, and have him to 
reside in it. 

13395. Would you have any sub-districts in each of 



the four districts ? — According to our system each 
would be sub-divided. The men are not generally kept 
in very large barracks, except as to the reserve force • 
and I would have small divisions in each district. 

13396. Do you think it necessary that the men should 
reside in barracks ? — I think, as far as possible, all the 
police in town should. Their services may be required 
at any moment, and it would be a great advantage that 
they should be in barracks, ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. I would have very few married men 
in Belfast. If the constabulary were introduced there 
would be facilities for removing married men. 

13397. Do you think it would be an advantage for 
Belfast to have the mainbodyof the constabulary to draw 
upon, besides these reasons? — It is part of the consta- 
bulary system to remove any man who becomes con- 
nected by marriage or otherwise with the district in 
which he serves ; he is at once removed. 

13398. Is it found advisable to have that rule?— 
Yes ; and the adoption of the rule has been attended 
with good results. 

13399. It prevents favouritism? — Yes. 

13400. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Or the notion that 
there is local favouritism ? — I think the rule beneficial. 

13401. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Would you have 
lock-ups in the barracks?— Yes, we always have lock- 
ups in the barracks. I know that taking a prisoner 
a long way through the streets in times of excitement, 
always drags a crowd after who follow to the station 
merely from curiosity. 

13402. Do you think that prejudicial to the peace of 
the town where it occurs? — Very; and I think the 
nearer the place of confinement is to the place where 
the arrest takes place, the better it is for the peace of 
the town. At present, when a member of the local 
force makes an arrest in a distant part of the town, he has 
to bring his prisoner to the central station, and while 
he is doing so, his beat is left unprovided for, I suppose. 

13403. In the day time would you suggest that the 
men should be armed with batons only? — Either with 
batons or side-arms. 

13404. Do you think the wearing of side-arms would 
detract from their efficiency as local or civil constables? 
— I have never heard of a case where it has been at- 
tended with bad consequences. Our men have shown 
themselves fit to be intrusted with them, and I have 
never heard of a case where they have used them in- 
discreetly. 

13405. In the case of coming to a town the officer 
can direct them to leave their side-arms at the bar- 
racks ? — He can. 

13406. Do you think, from what you know of the 
town, that with such a force, two resident Magistrates, 
and a Commissioner of Police intrusted with the com- 
mission of the peace, that the local Magistrates should 
interfere with the preservation of the peace in case of 
riots ? — I think not ; but that they should leave the 
direction of the force to the head of the forco, with the 
assistance of the two resident Magistrates of the town, 
or any number that the Government sent. 

13407. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Why would you 
say that strange resident Magistrates would be better 
than the local Magistrates ? — I think it would give the 
public the idea that if they had to resort to extreme 
measures it was not from any partiality. 

13408. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You would have 
one chief in case of riots? — Yes. 

13409. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — We had it from 
one gentleman that he felt a difficulty in acting from 
knowing the people so well? — I think most gentlemen 
residing in the town would have a difficulty in serving 
on those occasions, and would rather leave the duty to 
stipendiary Magistrates. In most other towns they 
do so. 

13410. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Do you think the 
Mayor from his position as head of the Corporation 
would be entitled to some authority ? — I think his as- 
sistance would be of great advantage ; but I think while 
the head of the force might consult him, yet he should 
act, and be the responsible person. I think the local 
knowledge of the Mayor would be of great assistance. 

13411. If riots occur, do you think the sub-inspector 
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and his men should be left in their own districts ? — I 
think they should be responsible for their own districts, 
and, if possible, not be removed. 

13412. And should the earliest information of any- 
thing occurring be sent to the chief and the Mayor ? — I 
think the chief should reside at a centre station, and the 
earliest information should be sent to that station. 

13413. When an extra force of constabulary is brought 
into a town, do you think that they should be kept 
together at a central station, to be a reserve ? — I not 
only consider it advisable, but I think it necessary, in 
order to have that number of men as effective as they 
ought to be. 

13414. Do you think there should be. a large bar- 
rack where a number of men could be collected ? — I 
think there should, in a central position. 

13415. Are you aware, from what you have heard, 
that there were inconveniences here arising from the 
constables being quartered in lodgings ? — I not only 
know that, but also that there was considerable delay 
in having the men ready for duty; and I know myself, 
from having done duty at contested elections, that there 
is the greatest disadvantage in having the men in 
lodgings. They are usually provided with straw at some 
place, and the men coming in are thus kept together, 
and ready to turn out. 

13416. Do you think the old police-court here would 
be a convenient place ? — I think it would be the best 
site for a central barrack. 

13417. There was some observation made that the 
constabulary were not effective in making arrests, and 
that was attributed to their being incumbered with 
muskets. If the muskets were left at home would they 
be effective for that purpose ? — Yes ; and they ought to 
be more effective in the town, as they execute all the 
warrants in it. 

1341S. And they carry handcuffs I believe? — On 
all parades it is the officers’ business to see that they 
are provided with handcuffs. 

13419. During the late riots did they make any 
arrests ? — They did. 

13420. Do you know was there a system of sending 
out men with side-arms only ? — I know that when there 
was a search for arms, one-fourth of the men were sent 
out with side-arms only, to make the search, supported 
by armed men, and having the assistance of the mili- 
tary. 

13421. Now, do you think it would be advisable that 
the officers — I do not mean the chief, but the officers — 
should be changed occasionally ? — I think changes 
would be advisable, particularly when the responsible 
and resident officer here would have the least reason to 
suspect that they had become too intimate with the 
people of Belfast. 

13422. Would you give the chief officer control to 
arrange these matters, subject, perhaps, to an appeal? 
— The Inspector-General of Constabulary constantly 
receives reports from the officers in command, and 
through the proper channels, and he knows when it is 
advisable to remove either officers or men. 

13423. The constabulary are, generally speaking, 
popular with the people, are they not ? — They are. I 
do not think they ever stood higher with the bulk of 
the people than now ; and I have never known an in- 
stance where there were members of the force of differ- 
ent religions together where there was the least dis- 
turbance of the proper harmony in the stations. In 
point of fact, in all. the stations they live on the best of 
terms together. 

13424. Mr. Commissioner Barry — A nd when they 
are called upon to act as policemen, they do so without 
regard to religion ? — Yes. 

13425. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — D o you think 
that a body of mounted police would be useful in 
Belfast ? — I think so ; there is a large troop of mounted 
policemen at the depot, and we could have an increase 
of them. 

1342G. Now, considering that 400 men, with oc- 
casional reserves, would be enough, when the re- 
serves come in, do you think it would be of advantage 
to have one united force at the disposal of the authori- 
ties — I thiuk so ; I think it would be a great disad- 



vantage to have two forces who do not acknowledge the Twenty-second Day. 

same officers, and are not in fact bound to obey the 

orders of the officers of each force. December 7. 

13427. How many men are there in Belfast now of the RodolphusHarvey, 
constabulary ? — At present, besides the fifty-two, there esq. 
are about 205 men. They have been reduced of late. 

13428. At present there are about 257 altogether? 

—Yes. 

13429. Do you think those are requisite here? — 

I should recommend that they should be left here at 
present. 

13430. Now, from your own observation of the town, 

Mr. Harvey, irrespective of any question as to the force 
required for the future, do you think the local force is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the town? — I am 
decidedly of opinion that, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, they are not sufficient. 

13431. Mr. Exham. — Now, Mr. Harvey, you have 
of course a very natural liking for your own force, is 
not that so ? — Yes. 

13432. Do you mean a personal liking for the mem- 
bers or for the force ? — Oh, for the force ; whichever 
way you take it. 

13433. I am sure you think they are a credit to the 
country ? — Well, I am proud of being a member of it. 

13434. And of course your wish and feeling would 
be that it would be more advisable to have constabulary 
altogether in Belfast ? — I have no desire to have them 
performing all the duties in Belfast, but I think they 
would be as efficient as any other force. 

13435. But you stated that you would wish to see 
them in Belfast. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — N o, that was not it. I 
went on the supposition that supposing the constabulary 
to be the body appointed for Belfast, I wished to know 
what arrangements should be made with respect to 
them. 

13436. Mr. Exham . — I think, then, Mr. Harvey, 
you are of opinion that 400 men, no matter whether local 
police, supplemented by constabulary, or constabulary 
alone, would be sufficient? — I think 350 would be suffi- 
cient, if we had not to keep the men on beats at night. 

13437. But, no matter; to do all the duties, 400 
would be sufficient ? — I think amply so, bearing in mind 
that in July, and when anniversaries are coming round, 
we could have, within twenty-four hours, several more 
brought in. I think 400 ought to be able to do it. 

13438. How many men came in last July ? — About 
200. 

13439. That would make up the 400 about ?— About 
300. 

13440. Now, let me come to this question ; you know 
you find that the Dublin police work well ? — I have 
never heard any complaints about them ; they are a 
most efficient body of men. 

13441. 'That force have not fire-arms ? — No. 

13442. Then you think that a judicious system for 
Dublin ? — I do not think that Dublin requires that the 
men should have fire-arms. 

13443. There are riots there too ? — I never saw any 
party riots there. The constabulary depot is close to 
Dublin, and on one occasion within my recollection the 
whole force was employed in Dublin in aid of the police. 

That was in 1859, when Lord Eglinton came. As well 
as I remember our men came in without their rifles. 

13444. Is it your opinion that for Belfast an armed 
force is best ? — It would be against regulation to use 
arms in the town without necessity. 

13445. Did you hear Colonel Frazer state that he 
thought a force not trained to arms would be necessary? 

— I understood Colonel Frazer to say that the less a 
civic force had to do with arms the better. 

Colonel Frazer. — Yes, you arc so far right ; that is 
my opinion, that a civic force, as a rule, should be accus- 
tomed to the use of batons, and that if necessary the 
military should be called in ; but I object to their being 
made use of all day long. 

13446. Mr. Exham . — As I understand, Mr. Harvey, 
you would suggest a force of 400 ordinary constabulary ? 

— I give no recommendation. I only express an 
opinion. I say that the constabulary would be as de- 
sirable as any other force. 

2 X 
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Twenty-second Day. 13447. And I suppose yon would supply every man 

— - with a rifle ? — I would see no objection to that. 

December 7. 13448. And each man should have his rifle in bar- 

Eodolphue Harvey, racks, and take care of it, and have his ammunition ? 

esq. Yes ; I see no objection to that. He might on his 

ordinary duty carry a baton, and the having a rifle 
would not make him less capable of doing so. 

13449. But I want to know do you agree that it 
would be better to have a local force of 300 men trained 
to batons only for civic purposes, and then to have 100 
constabulary to come in when necessary ? — I would 
prefer to have one force. 

13450. And that one trained to arms? — To act as 
one man. 

13451. Then, according to the regulations of your 
force, they would be under the orders of their own 
officer from time to time ? — Certainly. 

13452. Then you stated that you would suggest that 
the head of the force was to he a Magistrate, and should 
on occasions consult the Mayor — do you mean that he 
should be under the Mayor at all ? — I think the Mayor 
is a superior civic Magistrate. 

13453. Then you would have the chief of the force to 
act under the Mayor in case of riots? — No ; my idea is 
that he should have the power of directing the force in 
case of riots, but that he should be able to co-operate 
with the Mayor. 

13454. But which would you say should give way to 
the other — is the Mayor’s opinion to be set at nought, 
or the other’s? — I think it would be better that the 
officer having the charge of the force should be em- 
powered to act on his own responsibility ; but as the 
law stands, I think the Mayor is the superior. 

13455. But is it your opinion that the officer should 
he under the orders, in any degree, of the chief of the 
town? — My own opinion is that the officer in charge 
of the force should have the power to act for the preser- 
vation of thepeace, according to the best of his judgment, 
independent of the Mayor. That is my opinion. 

13456. Then in fact you would suggest that he should 
not take orders from the Mayor, and that the Mayor 
should be nobody in the town ? — I think the Mayor 
might be biassed, and that it would he well to have the 
officer to have the confidence of the public at large, and 
act on his own responsibility ; but I have already stated 
that I think it would be good that the Mayor should 
take a part in suppressing any disturbances. I know 
that when the Mayor of Belfast came back Major 
Esmonde got every assistance from him. 

13457. Tell me, Mr. Harvey, do you think that the 
officer should be to any extent under the directions of 
the Mayor — I mean now for the ordinary duties of the 
town, as watching markets and the like — so that the 
officer should be responsible to the Mayor? — To the 
same extent, I would say, as the Commissioner of Police 
in Dublin is bound to consult the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — That is not at all. 

13458. Mr. Exham You think it would be better 

not to have the officer under the Mayor at all, as he 
would have the confidence of all parties. Now, could 
you tell me what officer, appointed by what body, 
would bo likely to have the confidence of all parties in 
Belfast ? — I would like to have him above suspicion. 

13459. And who should appoint him? — I heard 
people who gave evidence on that. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse It is not fair to press 

Mr. Harvey on that. 

13460. Mr. Exham — Mr. Harvey, you would suggest 
that stipendiary Magistrates coming into the town 
should have power to act ? — They would have power 
to act. 

13461. And do you meau to say that in a place like 
Belfast it would be well to deprive the local Magistrates 
of power to act ? — I would not deprive them of the 
power of acting by law ; but I think as a matter of ex- 
pediency they should not act. 

13462. Do you think they should be supplied with 
men ? — Certainly not on those occasions. 

13463. Then you would let them go into the streets 
as Magistrates, but give them no power to suppress 
riots ? — I say it would be desirable if they would leave 



the direction of affairs, as the Magistrates in Dublin do, 
in the hands of the heads of the police when the town 
is disturbed. 

13464. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — You think the 
head of the force should be unfettered by anybody ? — 
Yes. 

13465. But that the local Magistrates might give 
every available assistance ? — Yes ; what would be the 
use of the head of the force if Mr. A. or Mr. B. could 
come up and take the command from him ? 

13466. Mr. Exham. — I think you said that your men 
had the greatest experience in making arrests under 
warrants ? — Yes ; it is they who do it under the Petty 
Sessions Acts.; it is they who are obliged to execute 
all the Magistrates’ warrants. 

13467. And you think that because they can do that 
when there are no riots, they would do it as well when 
there are riots, as the local force? — I think their being 
habituated to make arrests answers the objection made. 

13468. Do you think it better to have them a body 
who know the inhabitants, or to have them shifted 
about ? — I think it would be an advantage that they 
should be a body who would know the inhabitants, 
but I think it would also be an advantage that they 
should be shifted periodically. 

13469. Then you do not agree with those who think 
that they should be persons who from being here knew 
the people, and could identify them ? — I would not 
change them too hurriedly. Our men are obliged to 
know all householders ; we cannot do that in Belfast 
we are so few. I would not change the men too hur- 
riedly from Belfast, but I think they might he removed 
gradually, always leaving some who knew the people. 

13470. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
night-watching ? — So far as night duty is done by the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, I think our men might do 
it if so directed. 

13471. And would and could do it? — Yes. 

13472. Of course you would suggest that, as the 
night police in Dublin, certain men should be told off 
according to the directions of the chief, for that duty? 
— That might be carried out. 

13473. Of course you are aware that legislation 
would be necessary for that? — I am not clear on that. 

13474. Was there not an opinion given by the Law 
Adviser to the Castle, that it could not be done without 
new powers from Parliament? — I do not think the 
Law Adviser was aware of a clause in the Belfast Act, 
which gives the constabulary power to act in that way. 
In Belfast we have all the powers of local constables. 

13475. But you do not act on them ? — We have 
more than we can do. Colonel Frazer mentioned the 
case of a nuisance in the neighbourhood where he lived 
some time ago ; and as it has been mentioned, I must 
state that there are only five men at that station, which 
is half a mile distant from the place where the disturb- 
ance, which Colonel Frazer spoke of took place, and 
those five men have to go as far as the Cave Hill, and 
the mountain on the other side. 

13476. Can you tell me the reason why only so 
small a portion of the police force was allocated to 
Belfast? — Yes; because the Town Council did not 
apply for it. 

13477. Do you know the principle on which the 
schedule to the Act of Parliament, which gives a cer- 
tain number of men to each county, was prepared ? — I 
do not. 

13478. Under that schedule, would not Belfast be 
entitled to a couple of hundred men ? — Belfast is not in 
the schedule. 

13479. But according to the same scale as Cork and 
Waterford, would it not be entitled to two hundred ?— 
I have not considered that carefully, but I should say 
that the number in Lord Naas’s Bill, one hundred, would 
be given. 

13480. Mr. Commissioner Barkv — Y ou are assum- 
ing, Mr. Exham, that population only is taken as the 
test for the number of police. If this is done on a 
principle arranged by the Government authorities, they 
will understand this. 

13481. Mr. Exham You say it was found here that 

the fifty odd men — Colonel Frazer spoke of what 
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occurred before the riots, — you say that the force you 
had in Belfast was not sufficient ; was there any appli- 
cation sent in by the officers that you know of, stating 
that the force was not sufficient to watch their district ? 
—.1 never heard a complaint from that locality, till 
Colonel Frazer made if to-day. 

13482. But I understood you to say that the fifty 
men you had here were insufficient for the work ? — Yes. 

13483. How far back was that so found ? — Those 
men belong to the County Antrim force, and unless you 
augment the whole force in the county, you cannot 
augment the number at any particular stations. 

13484. Has the County Antrim force ever been aug- 
mented? — Yes, the last time the schedule was altered, 
the County Antrim got a small increase of force. 

13485. But Belfast ?— There has been no increase of 
the force there for the last six years. The Town 
Council might have had as many as they liked, by 
paying half the expense. Our not having men enough 
has detracted from the efficiency of the fifty men here, 
for we have a mixture of civic duty to do in Belfast. 

13486. The schedule cannot be altered? — It must 
be altered at the end of every five years. 

13487. But as population decreases in particular 
places has the constabulary not been removed from 
them and added to other places ? — It does not depend 
upon population alone. 

13488. But as the population has increased in par- 
ticular places, has not the force been increased in those 
places? — Not the whole force, but in the localities. 

13489. Has there been an addition to the force 
within the last six years? — There has been none before 
these riots, except on exceptional occasions. 

13490. How long has it been since there was any 
addition ? — I think not within the last ten years. 

13491. Has not the population of Belfast increased 
nearly fifty thousand within the last ten years, and not 
a single extra policeman given by Government to it ? — I 
heard it increased twenty thousand between 1851 and 
1861, and no doubt when the mills which are being 
built now are finished, a large increase of population 
may still be expected. 

13492. And is it not necessary, even if there were no 
riots, that the police force should be increased ? — It is 
absolutely necessary. I am sure it would be unsafe to 
leave Belfast without the 250 men that are here now. 

13493. But without riots at all, and merely for the 
civic duties, would you not require a larger body than 
the fifty-two men that you have? — No doubt ; that is 
my opinion ; but I am not aware that any application 
was made on the subject. 

13494. Do you think if there was a local force of 
300 men under an efficient chief, and 100 of the con- 
stabulary, that that would be sufficient? — I would rather 
have all under one. I think that under the arrange- 
ment you suggest by your question, there should be 
300 locals, and I should not like the conflict of the two 
forces at all ; it would detract from the efficiency of the 
100 men of the constabulary. I think the town of 
Belfast would require 400 trained men to do the duty 
properly. 

13495. How many men would you have for the night 
duty? — I would not have night men at all; I would 
have the Dublin system of eight hours on duty and the 
rest off. 

13496. And how many men would you think it 
necessary to have on duty at night? — One-third. You 
should have I suppose 120 men on duty at night. 

13497. But would you require 120 men to be out in 
the day time ? — Belfast is a very large place. 

13498. Do you think itwould be necessary to increase 
the day force three times ? — I think 300 men would be 
entirely inadequate. 

13499. Were you here the first week of the riots? — 
I succeeded Mr. Garraway. I was not here during the 
first week. 

13500. Mr. Hamill. — The force through the country, 



so far as you know, is a mixed force of all religions, is Twextt-secoxd Dir. 
it not, in proportion to the division of religion in the — 
country? — Yes, that proportion is kept up as far as December 7. 
possible. Rodolphus Harvey, 

13501. And they always act in harmony together ? esq. 

— They do. I have acted with them, patrolling at 
night and all day, and have always seen them obey 
their officers ; I have seldom had to complain of dis- 
obedience. 

13502. Well, now, as to the religion of the officers? — 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — You need hardly ask 
about that, Mr. Hamill ; we think, too, that you have 
had enough from the evidence of Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Hamill. — Well, sir, I will not ask the question. 

- Mr. Harvey. — Religion is not minded at all ; it is 
never spoken of. 

13503. Mr. Rea. — You said that care was taken to 
preserve the numbers of the sects in the constabulary in 
proportion to the population in the country? — I have 
reason to know that that is attended to, and considered an 
important matter in order to give the people confidence. 

13504. And has not that had the result anticipated ? 

— During eight years I never had a complaint from any 
inhabitant of any town where I was ever quartered on 
the subject. 

13505. Could it not be easily arranged, if the con- 
stabulary force were to be the force to take charge of 
Bellast for the future, that the now force could be com- 
posed half and half? — My men here now are composed 
of very nearly equal numbers in point of religion ; I 
think it could be easily done. 

13506. Do you not consider it necessary as a matter 
of policy that the local force should be, as far as pos- 
sible, composed half and half of the two religions? — 

Wherever sectarian feeling prevails I think it expe- 
dient to have them composed of equal numbers. 

13507. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Don’t you think 
you might march into Belfast to-morrow, and no one 
would know during half a dozen years what religion 
your men belonged to?— Yes. 

13508. I do not know whether you said whether 
the existing regulations of the constabulary, without 
being altered by Act of Parliament, would enable the 
constabulary to perform the duties of night-watching ? 

— I am not clear upon that as a general thing ; but so far 
as Belfast is concerned I think that might be. 

13509. Do you think the facility of reinforcing the 
body here as occasion would require from the same 
body, so that both would form a homogeneous force, 
would be an advantage, as the men brought in in 
case of riots would act more easily with the men in 
town? — No doubt; the men being accustomed to the 
same system of drill and the same regulations as to roll- 
call, and having to be in quarters at the same hours, 
the officers would always know where to look for their 
men, and have them in readiness to act. 

13510. Do you also think it an advantage that the 
force should not be completely localized, so that parties 
could be removed if they became connected with the 
town, or engaged in business in it ? — I think if a party 
engaged in business, it would be against discipline, and 
that he should be removed in case of his forming a con- 
nexion of any kind with the town. 

13511. And that particularly in a place like Belfast? 

— Yes. I would wish to call attention to some mistake 
that was made as to the cost of policemen. One gentle- 
man said it would cost£90 for each. So far as extra con- 
stabulary are concerned the rank and file of the force 
only cost £35 10s., and the average cost of the Dublin 
police is only £49 per man. I think a constable, if 
required to do night duty, should get extra pay. 

13512. Mr. Exham. — But does the £35 10s. include 
the cost of arms ? — W e need not consider that ; that is 
what they are given for. 

13513. Mr. Rea. — How much would you give for 
the night duty ? — I would place them on the same foot- 
ing as the Dublin police, and give £41 or £42 a man. 
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Twenty-second Day. 



Mr. Guthrie, Town Clerk of Belfast. 



December 7. 
Mr. Guthrie. 



13514. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — It was merely 
with respect to a document that we asked for your at- 
tendance, Mr. Guthrie. Do you see that document? — 
I do. 

13515. Is it in your handwriting? — It is, all but 
that bit there. 

13516. Is it correct according to your knowledge? 
— It is. 

13517. Mr. Rea . — When did you make that out ? — 
I believe it was before the Town Council went to Par- 
liament last year. 

13518. Now, Mr. Guthrie, were you at the Town 
Council meeting yesterday? — I was. 

13519. Did you hear Mr. Lindsay reading statistics 
with regard to a correspondence with the Town Clerks 
of Birmingham and other places? — I did. 

13520. Well, now, would you be surprised to hear 
that Mr. Mullan came up here this morning to prove 
Mr. Lindsay’s statistics? — I know nothing about what 
he did this morning. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — And we will know no- 
thing about it. 

13521. Mr. Rea . — Was that correspondence between 
those Town Clerks and you ? — I wrote to the Town 
Clerks alluded to, and handed the answers which I 
received to the Mayor. 

13522. Now, Mr. Guthrie, do you remember the time 
that the Town Council proved that the population of 
the borough in 1867 should be 259,238?— I do not 
believe that the Town Council ever attempted to prove 
that. 

13523. Do you not recollect that before the Govern- 
ment Commissioners, Messrs. Norman and Leech, Mr. 
Rogers swore that according to his calculation the 
population in 1867 would be 259,238? — I do not know 
anything of what took place at that Commission. I 
was not connected with the Town Council at that time. 

13524. Supposing it to be the fact, would not that 
cause you to be doubtful about the Town Council statis- 
tics?— I do not know. 

[The Commissioners objected to the question.] 

13525. I want to know about the deficiency that 
prevents us having a single policeman at .£35 10s. 
Tell me, have you made any calculation as Town Clerk 
of the probable expenditure and revenue for next year ? 



— The Corporation have their finance committee for 
that. 

13526. They put in a calculation of the expenditure 
for next year ? — It was not made by me, but by the 
accountant and surveyor, and the officers who know the 
details of the working of the different departments. 

13527. Is it the fact that there is a deficiency of 
£300 or something like it? — Until Sir Richard Griffith’s 
valuation is put into the hands of the Towii Council 
next year, all calculations must be mere suppositions. 

13528. Mr. Guthrie, I will show the value of the 
statistics of the Town Council. Do you recollect making 
out the property accounts of the Town Council for 
1851, 1852, and 1853? — I do ; but I will not go into 
those accounts unless the Commissioners ask me to- 
do so. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse — And indeed we will not. 

13529. Mr. Rea. — Well now, Mr. Guthrie, with re- 
gard to those accounts, were you not examined before 
the House of Lords’ Committee in 1853? — I was. 

13530. And did you not prove those accounts to be 
correct statements according to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Commissioner Barky. — We cannot go into what 
this gentleman proved in 1853 before the House of 
Lords. 

13531. Mr. Rea. — This gentleman has been Town 
Clerk since 1853, and if I prove that before the House 
of Lords the Town Council put in accounts to show 
that they were £S4,000 to the good, when they were 
nearly that to the bad, you would place little reliance 
on their statistics, and would report that they ought to 
be compelled to pay for the increased police force. 
The real reason why the police force was not increased 
was, that they threw away £5,000 a year. 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have already stated 
that we would not go into the question of the 4s. fid. 
rate. 

13532. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — {To the witness.) 
— To your knowledge or belief did the Town Council 
ever put in any fraudulent statistics ? — Never. 

13533. Mr. Rea. — Did they to your knowledge or 
belief ever pack the burgess roll? — Never. 

13534. Or tamper with the voters ? — I know nothing 
about them. 



Colonel Fraser. 



Colonel Frazer recalled. 



13535. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Colonel Frazer, 
have you considered the subject of police arrangements 
at all ? — Yes. 

13536. I believe your brother is the Commissioner 
of Police for the city of London ? — Yes. 

13537. Do you think it a good system to have a 
policeman continually on the same beat? — No ; I think 
it is bad ; they should be changed about ; they ought of 
course to make themselves acquainted with the appear- 
ance of the people on their own beat, and then be 



moved about; but if they stay on the same beat they 
will make acquaintances. 

13538. Mr. Exham . — Is that your opinion as to the 
night force also? — It is. I think it is an advantage 
that they should be moved and know all the localities 
about, particularly in a small place. But all these 
things should be left so much to the head of the police 
that he is far the best judge, and will do what is best iu 
every respect* I do not think that any other person 
could know properly about it. 



David Ruddle. 



David Ruddle. 



13539. I wish to give evidence before you. I come 
here as a ratepayer who has suffered a great deal from 
time to time from the riots at Belfast. I carry on 
business in a locality where the majority of the people 
are Roman Catholics. 

13540. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Are you a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant yourself? — I am a Protestant, 
and I want to say that during the past riots in Belfast 
our locality has always been left unprotected by the 
au thorities. 

13541. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — What locality is 
that? — Smithfield. Well, I have often applied to the 
authorities to leave us the men that we have on regular 
watch day and night, when any riots arise in Belfast, 
and they always take them away and leave us none. 

13542. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Who are the 



authorities you speak of? — Those at the police office, 
those who have charge of the day and night constables. 
Well, I have been a witness of many riots in Belfast for 
twenty years, and from what I have seen our locals never 
ge t fai r play to put down riots. I may just refer to on e,some 
years ago in Millfield, where two parties met each other 
to throw stones. There were four constables to separate 
them, and they acted very cleverly in keeping them 
separate. They had to use a good deal of force, and 
for that they were returned over to stand their trial 
at the assizes, and I bailed them out with other bails- 
men. I thought it was a great act of injustice to the 
constables to put them on their trial after they had run 
great danger in doing their duty. 

13543. How long was this ago? — I suppose about 
four years ago. 
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13544. Do you know anything of the kind having 
occurred in the late riots ? — Well, this year they did not 
leave any constables with us. At the same time that 
I refer to, my bouse was wrecked. Well, these late 
riots I got orders sent to me, by the post too, that my 
place was marked ; and I boarded up my windows. 
On one evening there was a crowd of men and boys 
came together opposite my house, aud one who appeared 
to be the leader stepped out and said, “Now for Hanna’s” 

the meeting-house. I just stepped out and took a gun 

in my hand, and said, “ Now, boys, not for Hanna’s ; the 
first man that throws a stone I will shoot at him and 
nothing was done. Another night they came to de- 
mand me to give up my arms, and I refused. Well, I 
have seen a good deal in this Court of witnesses who 
were suggesting to do away with the local force. I 
think if they were brought up to 200 men, under a 
proper head, it would tend to the preservation of the 
peace; and there is another arrangement which might 
he carried out, that in each ward there might be 100 
special constables armed with clubs, taken from the 
residents in each ward, Liberals and Conservatives, for 
to aid in the putting down the riots. 

13545. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — And who is to 
decide who is a Liberal and who is a Conservative ? 

13546. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Or suppose when 
they got their clubs they attacked each other ? — Oh, no 
danger of that. I am sometimes called a Liberal and 
sometimes a Conservative. I remember on one occa- 
sion there was a man I believed to be an honest man, 
and he was taken up for a Ribbonman, and I bailed 
him out. He was tried and convicted. After his four 
years he came back, and he would not then be admitted 
to his place in the market; hut I went and said he 
should get his place again, and get another chance ; 
and he did so. 

13547. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — You would not 
object to pay a little more rate, and have a better police ? 
— I would rather pay a little more taxes than have to 
pay so often for mending my windows as I have to do. 

13548. What valuation do you pay upon ? — On about 
£ 200 . 

13549. What business do you follow ? — I am a 
cabinet-maker. 

13550. Mr. Exham. — You had a gun yourself as you 
say that night; did you see arms with anyone else? 
— Yes. I saw arms with a great many of the crowd ; 
aud I saw the police passing men who had arms, and 
I thought they should have arrested them. I saw con- 
stables passing men who were rowing, and I thought 
they should have arrested them, and they did not. 

13551. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — Both locals and 
constables? — Yes; I thought they seemed to be there 
rather to carry it on than otherwise. Half the force, if 
properly used, would have put it down. 

13552. Mr. Exham. — Did you see arms given out 
of any house ? — I would rather not answer that. There 
was a crowd about a house where I know there was 
arms for sale, and I requested some constables to go 
and protect the man’s property ; but they did not. 

13553. I do not want names ; but did you see arms 



given out of any house ; did you go to the constabulary Twenty-second Day. 

and mention that, or to any Magistrate? — Well, I did 

go to ask for men to protect property in a house where De cembe r 7. 
there was arms for sale, at the request of the owner of David Buddie, 
the shop. 

13554. But did you see arms given out of a house, 
and if so, did you go to the authorities and speak of it? 

— I went to the authorities and asked for men to come 
to Smitkfield at the request of the owner of the arms, 
and to get protection for the house. 

13555. But did you see arms given out of any house 
to any person, and if so, did you go and mention the 
fact to any of the authorities? 

13556. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — Did you report 
to any of the authorities that you saw arms given out 
of any house ? — I went to the authorities to get a pro- 
tection for a house, and I could not get the protection ; 
and I think the crowd came and got the arms. 

13557. Mr. Rea. — Mr. Ruddle, don’t you know that 
the fact is, that Mr. Campbell, to save his good arms, 
gave out a few old pistols ? Do you know that M‘Con- 
nell, who was shot, had been a local policemen at one 
time ? — I do not. 

13558. Did you ever hear it? — I never did. 

13559. How long before the arms were given out to 
the mob from that place did you go ask for protection 
for it ? 

13560. Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — Did you see 
them given out? — I saw them in the people’s hands, 
but I did not see them given out. 

13561. Mr. Rea. — How long before the mob came, 
did the owner ask you to go and get protection for him ? 

— About an hour. 

13562. Did you ever state that you saw arms given 
out of this house ? 

Mr. Commissioner Dowse. — We have had enough of 
this, and we will not allow the question to be put. 

Mr. Rea. — It is the owner of the place who wishes 
the question to be asked. 

13563. Now, Mr. Ruddle, did you ever state to any 
one that you saw Mr. M'Kenna, the editor of the Ulster 
Observer, handing arms out of Herman Campbell’s shop ? 

— It is better for you to drop that. 

13564. It is not. I ask it at the request of Mr. 

M'Kenna. You came here as a witness, and I ask you 
on cross-examination, did yon ever state to any person 
or persons that you saw that? Say yes or no ? — Well, 
that is a thing I cannot say yes or no to. I will say 
nothing about it ; I do not want to open up an old cir- 
cumstance, and it would be better not. 

1 3565. Did you ever state it? — I have said what I 
told you. 

13566. Is it false or true? 

Mr. Rea. — Well, as the witness won’t answer the 
question, I will not ask it any more. 

Mr. Ruddle. — There is another question, and that is 
the partiality of the Town Council. 

Mr. Rea. — I am not going to ask you about that? — I 
was going to say that the Town Council has a great 
deal of property let in the town, and that most of it is 
let to Roman Catholics who vote against them. 



Mr. M‘Kenna, editor of the Ulster Observer. 



Mr. M‘Kenna. 



Perhaps you will let me explain this matter. 

13567. Mr. Commissioner Baeey. — Is there any truth 
in the suggestion which has been thrown out about 
your giving out arms? — None whatever. I heard on 
the morning of the 16th that the mob was at the house 
oi Mr. Campbell. I went up there and found a crowd, 
and advised them to go away. Finding that my re- 
monstrances were not attended to, I went into the 
house at Mr. Campbell’s request, and after being there 
awhile I came out and told the people that there was 



not a single weapon to be had in it. I told them 
when I came out that there was not. This I did at 
Mr. Campbell’s request. I thought they would tear 
down the house, but I reasoned with them and they 
went away, and there is an end of that. I thought 
when the question was put by Mr. Exham that it was 
in reference to that occurrence, for I know it has been 
said that I gave arms to the crowd out of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s windows. 
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David Robinson . 



December 7. 
David Robinson. 



13568. Mr. Commissioner Barry. — Well, sir, what is 
your evidence about? — It is in reference to the turning 
of the funeral into Donegall-square. 

13569. Have you anything new to say? — Yes. I 
was one of the persons composing the funeral, and it 
was I turned the horses into Donegall -place. I was 
about the door of the place that the funeral was brought 
from half an hour before it left. It was called a pro- 
cession, but there were no arrangements made, and it 
was only for their own convenience of travelling that 
the people composing it fell into five or six deep. I 
was close to the father of the corpse. The reason we 
took the streets was, because we thought it the most 
respectable ; and I went out of sympathy for the father. 
When we came opposite the Linen-hall, where the 
funeral was going to turn up Donegall-place, Green and 
M'Kittrick came and took a hold of the horses, and 



wanted- to prevent them from going that way. I went 
to the father of the corpse, and asked him would he 
like the funeral to turn. He told me he would not, and 
I then went forward, took the horses’ heads, and said 
“Forward, then;?’ but if two gentlemen who were there 
had been forward two steps we would not have turned 
at all. As to our having arms, I had arms myself, but 

no one saw them, and the reason I had them was this 

the last riots we had I was beaten within twenty yards 
of the police, and this time I carried arms the whole 
time, and a life-preserver. I went by the Pound and 
Sandy-row and Durliam-street, and it was just for my 
own protection I canned them, because I had been 
beaten within sight of the police, and when I took the 
man who did it, they said they could not hold him ; but 
I did. 



Robert Cuslmey. 



Robert Cushney. 



13570. Mr. Exham . — You live now at Newby-place? 
— Yes. 

13571. And what are you? — lama shuttle manu- 
facturer. 

13572. Do you recollect the 17th August last? — I do. 

13573. Where was your place of business? — In 
Milford-strcet. 

13574. What o’clock did you arrive at your own 
place that day? — At two o’clock. I got information in 
the forenoon that my place was wrecked, and I got 
home at two. The persons in it had left and taken 
refuge elsewhere ; and when I went there there was no 
person in it; but I heard fellows shouting, “Here is the 
man of the place.” 1 went up stairs and saw a mob 
who were throwing stones. As I iooked out I saw a 
man who took aim and fired a gun at me. Some of my 
family came in, and I told them to take shelter between 
the panes of the window. 

13575. Did you see any constabulary? — I saw a 
good many of them at Kennymoon Buildings. 

13576. How far were they from your house ? — They 
would be about 200 or 300 yards from the house. I 
wont to the officer, Mr. Coulson, and stated what had 
occurred, that I had been deliberately fired at. Ho 
asked if I could identify the person who did so. I 
said I could not, and he then said he could do nothing. 
I asked him to give me some assistance ; he said he 
could not. I went then and got my family out, and 
as I was passing Mr. Coulson I said, “Now, had you 
given me assistance, I might have saved a good deal 
of property.” He said I was very impertinent. 

13577. How many constables were with Mr. Coulson 
at the time ? — About fifty ; they were sitting by the 
wall at the time. 



13578. Was there much damage done to you?— . 
There would be from £1,200 to £1,400 worth of 
damage done ; they were wrecking it the whole even- 
ing. The crowd outside consisted of a few hundred 
and Mr. Coulson did not move a man. I went to the 
barracks afterwards and saw the officer in command, 
and asked him for assistance. He said he was sorry 
to say he had more orders than he could attend to. 
When I got back to Milford-street I saw a large mob 
at the gate. As I returned I saw Mr. Coulson smoking 
a cigar. I said to him, “ See what is going on." 
He said, “ I told you before I could do nothing for 
you.” 

13579. IIow long was that after the time you first 
saw Mr. Coulson ? — About two hours. 

13580. And was the wrecking going on all the time? 
— It was. 

13581. Was the place much damaged ? — I have not 
been able to live in it since. I went another time to 
the police-barracks and saw Mr. Orme, he asked mo 
the amount of damage done, and I gave him an idea of 
the place. I had a machine-shop, and the machinery 
in it. He said it was a serious thing. I asked him 
if he had men there. He said he had. I heard no 
more accounts till next day, when I heard that the 
place had been gutted. 

13582. Mr. Rea . — Had there been shots fired from 
your place?— No. 

13583. Were there any fire-arms in it? — None that 
I heard of. 

13584. You are from Scotland? — I am. 

Mr. Commissioner Barry. — As there are no more 
witnesses the Commission is closed. 



Robert Greer. 



Robert Greer. 



Before you close I would like to make an explana- 
tion. On Saturday last, just before the closing of the 
Court, a witness was examined by Mr. Bea in a way 
that I thought very objectionable, I mean Mr. Thomas 
Gaffikin. The tendency of the examination was to 
convoy to the Commissioners and the public that the 
Water Commissioners had withheld the collection of 
their tax in order to deprive the people of their fran- 
chise, and also to convey the impression to my mind, 



that the gentleman under examination had been ejected 
from the Water Board in consequence of what he did 
with a view to having the rates paid, both which state- 
ments I am prepared to prove are directly contrary to 
the fact. I would not say a word but that you said 
that the Commission was closed, and seeing the state- 
ment in the papers I think it best to make the state- 
ment which I have made. 



Peter Iloey. 



Peter Hoey is my name, and I wish to make a state- 
ment as to the Trades’ Association in Belfast. I was 
president of it for three years, and I am acquainted 
with every trade in Belfast. There was a statement 
made that Orangeism is rife in these societies, and that 



the members of them had signs and passwords. I ani 
prepared to state that there is not a shadow of fact in 
that, and that there is no Orangeism in the societies, 
except so far as the individual members are concerned, 
of which the society does not take cognizance. 
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Mr. Commissioner Barry then said — I believe there 
are no more witnesses to examine, and, therefore, 
the inquiry is closed. I may just observe that we 
have collected a very large mass of evidence bearing 
on the subject of our inquiry. Of course in such an 
accumulation of testimony it was inevitable that there 
would be some, perhaps I may say a great deal, that 
was irrelevant or immaterial ; but we have put upon 
our notes a large body of most valuable testimony — 
most pertinent, most material, and bearing directly on 
the questions we have to solve. Of course, as Mr. 
Exliarn suggested, witnesses might be multiplied here 
for any given time; but the effect would be a mere 
multiplication of witnesses, and not the acquisition of 
any additional information. I believe, when the evi- 
dence we have collected is reviewed, it will satisfy any 
impartial mind that we have exhausted every reliable 
source of information on the subject-matters we were to 
inquire into. I wish now, on behalf of myself and my 
brother Commissioner, to say that from all persons with 
whom we have come in contact during the progress of 
the Commission — whether official or non-official — civil 
or military — we have, as Commissioners, received most 
valuable assistance, and, as individuals, we have re- 
ceived the utmost courtesy. To these gentlemen we 
return our best thanks, as also to the professional 
gentlemen who have done us the honour to appear 
before us, and from whom we have derived great 
assistance, and received a great deal of kind conside- 
ration, for which we are grateful. If anything has 
occurred to disturb the serenity of our proceedings, we 
are willing to attribute it to the zeal of the advocate ; 
and, if we have appeared on any occasion harsh or 
peremptory, it will be attributed solely to our desire to 
limit the somewhat discursive evidence within proper 
bounds. It is not for me at present to pronounce 
an opinion as to what will be the result of our labours, 
but, when the conclusions to which we arrive shall 
have been made public, I think any intelligent and im- 
partial man who will read our report and consider the 
evidence on which that is based will not hesitate to 
say, that whatever the shortcomings may be,|we have 
redeemed the pledge that we gave on the day of 
opening — that we would discharge our duty without 
fear or favour. 



Mr. Exham said he happened to be the most junior, Twekty-secohd Dat. 
in one sense, of the professional gentlemen before the December 7 

Commission — inasmuch as he arrived at a later period 

of the inquiry — but he must say he never saw an 
inquiry more fairly conducted. In the discharge of 
his duties he endeavoured to give as much informa- 
tion as he could, and he did not like to prolong the 
inquiry by giving evidence on topics as to which, if 
the commissioners had not evidence to satisfy them 
before, in making their report, he could not carry further 
conviction to their minds. He would now join in a 
hope that the result of the inquiry might be to prevent 
such lamentable occurrences as had taken place in 
Belfast. He most sincerely hoped that, for the future, 
the people of Belfast would endeavour to live harmo- 
niously and happily together, and that the feelings 
expressed by many gentlemen in the box for the future 
might be realized. He hoped, now that the inquiry 
was over, if there had been any unkind words said — 
which he did not know there had been — that they 
would be forgotten and forgiven. 

Mr. Hamill . — On the part of those for whom I 
appear, I reciprocate the hope that the result of the 
inquiry will be that the people will learn to live 
in peace and harmony, and that Belfast will never be 
again the scene of actions such as we have reason to 
deplore. For those whom I act with and myself, I 
must, in duty to myself and them, say that we thank 
you for the great courtesy, the attention, and the kind- 
nesss with which you have conducted the inquiry, now 
for the twenty-second or twenty-third day ; but, though 
protracted, I hope its importance will show that that 
protraction was not time misspent. We thank you for 
that kindness, and for the impartiality with which you 
have conducted the Commission. 

Mr. Rea said he had to join to the full extent in all 
the observations with regard to the patience and cour- 
tesy of the other professional gentlemen. He was anx- 
ious that the pleasing anticipations of the result of the 
inquiry — and they had had three Commissions of late 
years — would be fulfilled in the peace and prosperity of 
Belfast. It was a step on the part of the Government 
towards that justice that the people of Belfast and 
Ulster were entitled to. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 



Appendix, No. 1. 



Letter from Sir 
Thomas A. Larcom, 
to the Commission- 
ers, enclosing 
warrant. 



Letter from Sir Thomas A. Larcom, with Warrant, to Commissioners, November 3rd, 1864. 



Dublin Castle, November 3rd, 1864. 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by tlie Lords Justices to 
acquaint you that their Excellencies have been pleased 
to appoint you to hold an inquiry with reference to the 
recent riots and disturbances at Belfast ; and the neces- 
sary warrant for that purpose, under their Excellencies’ 
signature, is herewith enclosed. 



Their Excellencies request that your report may be 
furnished without any unnecessary delay. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thos. A. Larcom. 

Charles R. Barry, esq., Q.c., and 
Richard Dowse, esq., Q.c. 



Appendix, No. 2. 



Letter from Sir 
Thomas A. Larcom 
to Commissioners, 
intimating appoint- 
ment of Secretary. 



Letter from Sir Thomas A. Larcom to Commissioners, intimating appointment of Secretary. 
November 7th. 1864. 



Dublin Castle, November 7th, 1864. 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by the Lords Justices to 
acquaint you that their Excellencies are pleased to 
appoint Michael J. Barry, esq., Barrister-at-Law, to be 



your secretary at inquiry to be held with respect to the 
recent riots at Belfast. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thos. A. Larcom. 

Charles R. Barry, esq., q.c., and 
Richard Dowse, esq., q.c. 



Appbndix, No. 3. 



Appendix No. 3. 



Extract from Report 
of Committee of 
Belfast Magistrates. 



Extract from Report of Committee of Belfast Magistrates, adopted at a Meeting of the 
Magisterial Body, in the Court-house, Howard-street, September 1st, 1864. 



Having pursued our inquiry thus far, we conceive 
we have sufficient data to enable us to lay before you 
the means we recommend as most advisable to be 
adopted for the future preservation of the peace of the 
town. Inasmuch as the garrison of Belfast is at present 
composed of a depot battalion, and from the very con- 
stitution of such, its men on becoming trained and 
effective, are liable to, and may be drafted to their 
respective regiments, at a time when their services 
might unhappily be required for the preservation of tlie 
peace, we, therefore — 

“Firstly, — Recommend that the garrison should be 
composed and consist, at least, of one regiment of in- 
fantry, and a squadron of cavalry. The local police force 
being composed of far too small a number of men, and 
arranged on far too limited a scale for the present 
requirements of the town, we 

“Secondly, — Recommend that the municipal police 
force be re-constituted on the plan or model of the 
London or Dublin police force, or any plan, if possible, 
more effective ; that tlie said municipal police force 
consist of, at least, 400 men, and that the management 
and regulation of the said force bo placed under a 
Commissioner appointed by Government ; we 

“ Thirdly, — Recommend that there be four municipal 
police stations placed in the following different parts 
of Belfast 

“ No. 1, — In Police-square ; 

“No. 2, — In the old barrack in Barrack-street, or 
in Divis-street ; 

“No. 3, — Top of North-street, corner of Old Lodge- 
road ; 

“ No. 4, — About tlie middle of York-street ; 

“ Fourthly, — We recommend that all the special con- 
stables sworn in for the suppression of the late riot3, be 
now noticed to return their batons, according to the 
Act of Parliament in that behalf made and provided. 

“ Fifthly, — We further recommend that those persons 
in Belfast who wish and are willing to serve at any 
future time, or on any future occasion when called 
upon, should give or send in their names to Mr. Ken- 



nedy, Petty Sessions clerk, Howard-street, in order that 
they may be entered in a book, and registered as being 
willing to serve in the office of special constable when 
called upon. Knowing as we do, that quantities of 
arms have recently been illegally obtained by parties in 
Belfast, and to a very large extent are in the hands of 
individuals not licensed to have them, we 

“ Sixthly, — Recommend that immediate steps be 
taken to apply stringently all the provisions of the 
‘ Crime and Outrage Act’ now in force, with regard to 
persons having and carrying arms without licence in a 
proclaimed district. 

“ Seventhly, — We further recommend that the atten- 
tion of Government be respectfully called to the state 
of the law in regard to Party Processions in Ireland, 
with the view of suppressing and putting a stop to 
processions, of whatever kind partaking of, or which 
can be construed or considered to partake of a party 
character, and that the same be generally applied and 
put in force in all parts of Ireland.” 

We cannot conclude without noticing as strange and 
almost incomprehensible, that such occurrences as took 
place upon Monday, the 8th, and Tuesday, the 9th day of 
August, bad not been reported in proper time, by any 
member of either force, to any of tlie officers or autho- 
rities having charge of the peace of Belfast, although 
such must have been pre-arranged and well known to 
many persons. 

John Lytle, Mayor. 

W. T. B. Lyons. 

W. Dunville. 

Henry Murney, m.d. 

David Taylor. 

Belfast, 1st September, 1864. 

It was moved by Mr. Sinclair, seconded by Mr. 
Lanyon, — “That the Committee, who have given in the 
report, be a deputation to proceed to Dublin, and wait 
on the proper authorities to urge the adoption of the 
recommendation.” 
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Appendix, No. 4. 



Arr 



ix, No. 4. 



Copy of Letter of Magistrates as to change 
Belfast, September 8tb, 1864. 

g IK _We take the liberty of calling your attention 
to a point we overlooked on Monday, when you hon- 
oured us with an interview. It is this : In the event 
of measures being taken to carry into effect our recom- 
mendation to re-constitute the local police, would there 
be reasonable grounds to believe the force would be so 
arranged that its members should bear a just proportion 
to the relative numbers of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in this town? 

At present this would represent about two-thirds 
Protestants and one-third Roman Catholics. 

On a former occasion, when this matter was brought 
under your notice, it was understood that you saw no 



in Local Police Force, September 8th, 1864. Copy of Letter of 

Magistrates for 

difficulty in regard to some such arrangement, and it change in Local 
would certainly tend to promote the accomplishment of Police Force, 
this object if such an assurance could now be given on 
your part, our anxious desire being that no just ground 
of complaint should be found by either party. 

We have the honour, &c., 

(Signed), John Lytle, Mayor. 

W. T. B. Lyons. 

William Dunville. 

Henry Muuney, m.d. 

David Taylor. 

General Sir T. A. Larcom, &c. 



Appendix, No. 5. 



Appendix, 



No. 5. 



Copy Memorial of Catholic Inhabitants of Belfast, November 18tli, 1864. 



To His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
Lieutenant, &c. 

The memorial of the undersigned Catholic Inhabitants 
of Belfast, 

Humbly showetli, — 

That the late deplorable riots have been attended 
with more fatal results to life and property than any 
previous disturbances of which this town has been the 
scene. 

That the originators of these riots were actuated by 
feelings of animosity towards your memorialists, and 
directed all their efforts to their serious injury. 

That the disorders which so gravely affected the 
character and prosperity of the town, and which, at one 
time, so seriously compromised the peace of the country, 
were but an aggravated form of the displays which 
annually take place in Belfast and other districts of the 
province of Ulster. 

That these displays, so offensive in their character 
and so fatal in their results, are carried on under the 
auspices of an organised confederation, and with the 
connivance, if not the approval, of many of those bound 
to suppress them. 

That on the 8th and 9th of August illegal, disorderly, 
and provoking exhibitions, eminently calculated to lead 
to a serious breach of the peace, were permitted to take 
place in the public streets and thoroughfares, without 
any effort being made for their suppression. That these 
exhibitions, some of them revolting in the extreme, 
were followed, and with equal impunity, by riotous 
conduct of a most serious nature, and that on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of August the Catholic Penitentiary, 
under the care of the nuns, was wrecked ; and several 
peaceable Catholics, male and female, were cruelly mal- 
treated while proceeding to their work in the mills. 
That although notice of these outrages had been given 
to the Magistrates, no adequate measures were adopted 
to prevent their recurrence, and ou the morning of the 
loth of August they were renewed with still greater 
violence, and the flame which had thus been kindling 
for an entire week, was allowed to spread into the 
dimensions which it thenceforward assumed. 

That your memorialists, taking these circumstances 
into account, in connexion with others which ensued, 
and which they are prepared to detail, regard with 
anything but confidence the conduct of some of the 
local authorities, and have only too good reason to 



believe that in more instances than one there was not 
manifested that activity, zeal, or impartiality which 
should distinguish men intrusted by their Sovereign 
with the duty of protecting the lives and properties of 
her subjects. 

That your memorialists have lost all confidence in the 
local police, and regard that body as utterly unfit for 
the duties assigned to it. That this impression is 
founded, not on the inadequacy of the numbers of the 
force, but on its exclusive constitution and well-known 
identification with the feelings, sympathies, and even 
disorders, of one section of the community. 

That your memorialists attribute this and other grave 
abuses to the condition of the municipality (by whom 
the local police are appointed), whose constitution and 
practices have been, and are, subjects of grave dissatis- 
faction to the community, and have been severely cen- 
sured by Parliament, and whose influences has never 
been well or wisely exercised for the promotion of the 
welfare of the town. 

That so long as secret societies, having sectarian 
objects, are countenanced or tolerated, there will exist 
in this mixed community fruitful elements of discord, 
which will not fail to result in such fearful scenes as we 
have lately witnessed. 

That the Catholics of Belfast yield to no section of 
the community in their respect for the law, and that 
they look for that justice which, as subjects of the 
empire — admitted to the full measure of equality — 
they are entitled to expect, and particularly claim pro- 
tection from unconstitutional attacks on their civil 
rights and privileges. 

That your memorialists, although smarting under a 
sense of the injuries they have suffered, are actuated by 
no sectarian spirit, but are solely desirous that an end 
should be put at once and for ever to the unhappy dis- 
sensions, which are not more deplorable in the ruin 
they cause than in the disgrace they bring upon a 
flourishing and enterprising community. 

That they, therefore, pray their condition may be 
taken into the serious consideration of the Government, 
and that a Royal Commission be issued, with full powers 
to inquire into and inve&igate these their statements, 
as well as all matters directly or indirectly connected 
with the origin and continuance of the riots, that so 
remedial measures fully adequate to the requirements 
of the occasion, may be speedily and successfully intro* 
duced. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 



Copy Memorial of 
Catholic inhabitants 
of Belfast. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 



Intimation from the 
Magistrates of their 
readiness to appear 
and give Evidence. 



Intimation from the Magistrates of their readiness to appear and give Evidence, 
November 14th, 1864. 

We, the undersigned Magistrates, who took part in willingness to appear and give evidence before 
the suppression of the late riots, beg to express our Commissioners : — 



the 



John Lytle, Mayor. 
It. Grimsiiaw. 

John F. Ferguson. 
George Gray. 

W. T. B. Lyons. 



Daniel Taylor. 
Edward Coey. 
Henry Harrison. 
Thomas M'Clure. 



Henry J. Murney, m.d. 
R. Grimshaw, for 
Charles Lanyon. 
Edward Orhe. 



To Charles R. Barry and Richard Dowse, esqrs., Q.c., 
Commissioners. 



Appendix, No. 7. 

Copy Letter to 
Mayor of Belfast. 



Appendix, No. 7. 

Copy Letter to Mayor of Belfast, November 12th, 1864. 



Belfast Inquiry Commission, 
Nov. 12th, 1864. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners to enclose 
you a copy of the warrant by virtue of which they hold 
their inquiry into the late riots in this borough. 

The Commissioners arc anxious to obtain from you 
any information you can furnish to them in reference to 
the subject of their investigation, but they desire that I 
should direct your attention more particularly to that 
passage in the warrant which directs them to “ inquire 
into the existing local arrangements for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in the borough, the Magisterial juris- 
diction exercised within it, and the amount and 
constitution and efficiency of the police force usually 
available there.” 



The Commissioners desire me to state that, as the 
local police force is under the control and management 
of the Municipal Council, they consider that the proper 
person to give evidence on these branches of their 
inquiry would be the Town Clerk, or such other official 
of the Council as may be specially conversant with 
the constitution and duties of the force, and they 
trust that you will take the necessary steps to have 
such official brought before them to give evidence 
on the subject. It will, of course, be requisite to have 
any documents bearing on the subject produced, in 
order to fully elucidate the facts. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
M. J. Barry, Secretary. 



Appendix, No. 8. 



Appendix, No. 8. 



Letter of Mayor of 
.Belfast to Commis- 

Seeretary as to 
Local Police Force. 



Letter of Mayor of Belfast to Commissioners in reply to Secretary as to Local Police Force, 
November 14th, 1864. 



Town-hall, Belfast, Nov. 14tli, 1864. 
Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your favour of the 12th inst., in which the Commis- 
sioners call my attention particularly to the paragraph 
in the warrant which directs them to “inquire into the 
existing local arrangements for the preservation of the 
peace in the borough, the Magisterial jurisdiction exer- 
cised in it, and the amount and constitution and 
efficiency of the police force usually available there.” 

In reply, permit me to say that I shall most cheer- 
fully afford to tho Commissioners all the information I 
possess on these or any other topics to which they may 
direct my attention. The two chief constables will be 
best able to give the requisite information regarding 



the constitution and duties of the police force. They, 
together with probably one or two members of the 
Police Committee, will be tendered to give evidence, 
and if thought necessary by the Commissioners, the 
Town Clerk will also be produced. 

I may, however, remark, that as the police authori- 
ties, together with the Magistrates of the borough, are 
the assailed in this inquiry, we may consider it judicious 
to permit the assailants to make their case before enter- 
ing on our defence. 

I have the honour to be, sir, yours, very obediently, 
John Lytle, Mayor. 

M. J. Barry, esq., Secretary to 
the Commissioners. 



Copy Letter to the 



Appendix, No. 9. 

Copy Letter to the Mayor, November 14th, 1864. 



Belfast, Nov. 14th, 1864. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners to acknow- 
ledge your letter of this day, in reply to that addressed 
by me to you on the 12th inst., and to convey to you 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners at the readiness 
you express to afford them the information they desire 
in reference to tho local police, or on any other topic to 
which they may direct your attention. 

As regards the concluding sentence of your letter, 
tho Commissioners desire me to state that, without 
offering any remark on tho applicability of the word 



“ assailed,” as applied by you to tbe police authorities 
or Magistrates, they will be happy to receive whatever 
evidence may be offered on behalf of either, at the stage 
of the inquiry which may be considered most satisfactory 
t° i them, and best adapted to present their conduct 
fairly before the Government and the public. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 

To his Worship the Mayor of Belfast. 
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Appendix, No. 10. 



Copy Letter to the Mayor as to Charges 
Noy ember 16th, 1864. 

g IK _I am directed by the Commissioners to call 
your attention to the fact that, in the evidence given 
before them, charges of misconduct on the part of the 
local borough police, especially in the refusal of protec- 
tion to mill-girls going to their work during the period 
of the late riots, and the use of opprobrious language to 
them when they applied for it, have been made by 
several witnesses, and that they are desirous to hear 
anything that may be offered in refutation of such 
charges, if such evidence can be given. 

Amongst the witnesses who have deposed to the 
effect indicated, are the following : — Catherine Graham, 



against the Police, November 16th, 1864. Copy Letter to the 

° Mayor as to Charges 

Rose Throden, Mary Anne Furphy, Mary Owens, Mar- “gainst the Police, 
garet Owens, Anne Jane M'Givern, Catherine Cullen. 

Should you, or the police authorities, one of whom 
was present at the inquiry, not be in possession already 
of the evidence so given, sufficiently for the purpose of 
its refutation or explanation, the Commissioners will be 
happy to furnish it from the notes of their shorthand 
writer. 

I have the honour, &e., 



M. J. Barry, Secretary. 



The Right Worshipful 
the Mayor of Belfast. 



Appendix, No. 11. Appendix 

Letter from the Mayor of Belfast in Reply to the above, November 17th, 1864. Mayor of ] 

Town-hall, Belfast, thereto. I need scarcely add that I at once gave in- Heply to t 

17th Nov., 1SG4. structions to Chief-Constable M'Kittrick to find out 

Sm -I am laroavoO mill, your letter of yesterday, “■■‘1 «**">•* 0,1 ‘>“ s8 beats t '“ 

in which you call my attention to the evidence of cer- time. 

” - 1 ~ c I have the honour to be, sir, yours, obediently, 



tain persons regarding tbe conduct of some of the 
municipal force, and of language alleged to have been 
used by them on the occasion of the late riots, and am 
grateful to the Commissioners for calling my attention 



John Lytle. 



M. J. Barry, esq., Secretary. 



Appendix, No. 12. 

Copy of Letter to the Mayor of Belfast, enclosing Table A. (Borough Police) to be filled, 
November 17th, 1864. 



Belfast Inquiry Commission, 
November 17th, 1864. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed form, in reference to the local 
borough police, and to request that you will have the 



information required in it supplied to them with i 
little delay as possible. 

I have tbe honour, &c., 

M. J. Barry, Secretary. 

To the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor of Belfast. 



Appendix, No. 12. 

Copy of Letter to 
the Mayor of Belfast, 
enelosiug Table A. 
(Borough l’olice), to 
be filled. 



Table A. — Return respecting the Belfast Borough Police. 



1 . 

Name. 


2. 

Age. 


3. 

Birth-place. 


4. 

Rank. 


Religion. 


Residence 

Borough. 


7. 

Previous 

Occupation. 


8. 

Present 
Occupation, if 
any, besides i 
that of 
Policeman. 


9. 

Whether or 
not a Municipal 
Voter. 


10. 

1 Whether or 
not a Parlia- 
mentary Voter. 























APPENDIX, No. 13. Appendix, No. Jib 

Reply of Mayor to Letter asking for Table A., respecting Local Police, November 18th, 1864. Reply of Mayor to 
° Letter asking for 

Town-hall, Belfast, with instructions to prepare the necessary return for Table A., respecting 

18tli Nov., 1864. the Commissioners. 1,00111 1,0,ice - 

Sir, — I am in receipt of your favour, enclosing form I have the honour to be, sir, yours, obediently, 
of queries regarding the existing local police force John Lytle 

which the Commissioners require to be answered. 

This form I have handed to Chief Constable Green, M. J. Barry, esq., Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. 14. 



Retainer of Mr. Exham, q.c., by Mr. Armstrong, Solicitor. 



Belfast, 21st November, 1864. 

We, the undersigned ratepayers and owners of 
property in Belfast, being opposed to any material in- 
crease of the local police force, as involving serious in- 
crease of taxation, or the placing them under the control 
of a paid officer, in whose appointment the ratepayers 
would have no voice ; and being also opposed to the 
abolition of the local magistracy, and to having the 
magisterial business of the borough transacted exclu- 
sively by paid Magistrates, hereby request you to instruct 
Mr. Exham to appear as counsel on our behalf at the 



present inquiry, and to bring our views in relation to 
the above matters before the Commissioners. 



William Ewart, jun. 
W. Mullah. 

Robert M‘Kenzie. 
Lee and Son. 

John Savage. 

John Hind. 

James Gird wood. 
John Browne, jun. 



John Frackelton. 
Francis Glenpield. 

James P. Corry. 

James Bradford. 

Samuel Houston. 

David Smith. 

William Linden. 

George Phillips and Sons. 



Appendix, No. 15. 



Appendix, No. 15. 



Letter enclosing 
List of Names of the 
Parties for whom 
Mr. Exham, q.c., 
was retained by Mr. 
Cassidy. 



List of Names of the Paeties for whom Mr. Eiham, <j.c., was retained by Mr. Cassidt, Solicitor 
enclosed in Mr. Cassidy’s Letter, and received December 7th, 1864 



Belfast, December 7th, 1864. 

Sir, — A s desired by you on Monday, I send the 
names of some of the parties at whose request I in- 
structed Mr. Exham on the question of the proportion 
of the expense of the proposed police force for Belfast 
which should be borne by the borough. 



I would have sent it sooner but that my half-yearly 
collection of rents in county Down commenced yester- 
day. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Robert Cassidy. 

M. J. Barry, esq., Secretary. 



Grattan and Co. 

Janies Neill and Co. 
Richardsons, Brs., and Co. 
M. Staunton Coates and Co. 
Dunbar, Dicksons, and Co. 
Martin Harper and Son. 

W. If. Millyard. 

Jonathan Vint. 

Jacob Ifalliday. 

Thomas Lett and Co. 

James Boucher. 



Archibald Sloan. 

David Brown. 

John Wightman. 

Thomas J. Cantrell. 
Joseph Lee. 

James Harlcness. 

Wheeler and Whittaker. 
Thomas Wilson and Co. 
John Cinnamond and Son. 
William Dunville. 

Robert Gaffikin. 



Brown Corbet and Co. 
Clarke and M'Mullan. 
James Lindsay and Co. 
John Arnold. 

John T. M'Gce. 
William Gilmore. 
Andrew M‘Ewen. 
Stuart Simpson. 
Simpson and Marshall. 
Frederick Ogle. 

John Oulton and Co. 



Appendix, No. 16. 



Memorial to have 
Martial Law pro- 
claimed in Belfast. 



Memorial to have Martial 
Belfast, August 17th, 1864. 

To His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 

The Memorial of the undersigned merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other inhabitants of the town of Belfast 
Showeth, — That the fearful state of riot and blood- 
shed in which the town of Belfast has now been for 
several days, and in which it still continues, demands 
immediate attention. 



Law proclaimed in Belfast. 

That your memorialists therefore pray that the town 
and district may forthwith be placed under martial 
law and be kept under it until the riots have been en- 
tirely quelled ; or that the Government may, in the 
exercise of its discretion, take such other prompt and 
decisive steps as will be sufficient at once to put down 
the existing disturbances and preserve the lives and 
properties of the peaceful inhabitants. 

(Signed), 



John Charters. 

James P. Corry. 

John Crawford. 
Jonathan Cardukes, jun. 
William Close. 

James M'Gouren. 

W. D. Henderson. 
Archibald M'Collum. 

W. R. IIanicke. 

W. A. Robinson. 

James Kingan. 

Joseph J. Murphy. 

S. Carson. 

Edwaru Riddell. 

A. Bernard. 

Hugh Wardlow. 

C. B. Grimsiiaw. 

John Porter. 

Adam Duffin. 

Francis D. Finlay. 

C. Duffin. 

William Macnaughtbn, 



Peter Keegan. 

James Mehan. 

A. C. Colvil. 

David Corbett. 

James Philips. 

Daniel O’Rorke. 

J ames M'Rea. 

J. Campbell. 

Two Names not known. 
William Grimshaw. 

John Campbell, Great Gcor ; 

W. Steen. 

W. C. Smith. 

If. M. Beck. 

John Campbell. 

Victor C. Kennedy. 
Edward Walkington. 

J ohn Dunn. 

John Macnaughten, a.m. 

R. W. Gordon, 



William Bothwick. 
William Campbeli. 
Samuel Tierney. 
David Russell. 
James Tilley. 

John M'Connell. 
Robert Rice. 

George M'Auliffe. 
Henry Matier. 
Edward Allworthy. 
James Combe and Co. 
J. 0. Boyd. 

J ohn M'Ferran. 
William Smyth. 

P. Lammersie. 

James Aitken. 

James Holden. 

JonN Kelly. 

C. Denvir. 

II. Baas. 

Bernard Hughes. 
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Appendix, No. 17. 

Proceedings of Deputation of Ship Carpenters to the Mayor of Belfast. 



Meeting of the Shipwrights. — Deputation to the 
Mayor. 

(Taken from the Belfast News-Letter , Saturday, Sept. 17, 1864.) 

Yesterday morning a large number of shipwrights in 
the employment of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Queen’s 
Island, met in the Town-hall with reference to the 
circumstances which led to their turn-out on the pre- 
ceding day. They had meetings immediately before 
and after they left off work, and it was distinctly re- 
solved that they would not resort to any violence what- 
ever, and that they would lay calmly and temperately 
before the constituted authorities what they regard as 
a serious grievance under which they have been labour- 
ing for some time since the cessation of the riots. 
They left the Island at breakfast-time on Thursday 
morning without even using an offensive word to their 
Roman Catholic fellow-workmen, and they have since 
conducted themselves in the quietest manner. They 
saw the Mayor on Thursday, and obtained from him 
permission to present to him a memorial. Hence the 
meeting of yesterday, which was commenced a few 
minutes before eleven o’clock in the forenoon. The 
hall was crowded with the shipwrights. A number of 
other citizens were present. 

The Mayor on taking his seat, said — I understand 
there is a deputation here from the ship carpenters, who 
desire to present some memorial. I will be very happy 
to hear it. 

Mr. Stewart Craig, on behalf of the deputation, then 
read the memorial, of which the following is a copy : — 

“ TO JOHN LYTLE, ESQ., MAYOR OP BELFAST. 

“Sin — We, the workers on the Queen’s Island, at Mr. M'Laine’s 
shipyard, and at Mr. Coatc’s iron-foundry, who have not partici- 
pated in any way in the riots, respectfully submit to you, as 
Chief Magistrate, that the course adopted by the Magistrates of 
receiving informations in private, and issuing warrants for arrests 
of alleged rioters, and bringing them up totally unprepared, and 
hastilv hearing the cases with closed doors, and committing the 
parties to prison without the liberty of giving bail, is tending to 
create such feeling among parties now well-disposed as may here- 
after lead to a want of that confidence in the administration of 
justice which is now placed in you and our local Magistrates. 

“We have respectfully to draw your attention to the numerous 
warrants that arc being issued against the Protestant inhabitants, 
and among them against members of our own bodies, whom we 
know to be innocent, and to the fact that none of our fellow-work- 
men interfered or took part in any riotous proceedings until they 
heard of the Brown-street School being wrecked, and innocent 
children therein savagely treated ; houses broken into for plunder, 
and part of the town in the hands of a lawless mob, whom the 
authorities could not, or at least did not, quell; and, also, as to the 
scene at the docks, that there was no attempt on their part to inter- 
fere until an armed party (how supplied with arms they could not 
imagine) was threatening them, and they had, in self-defence, to 
interfere, and prevent a lawless mob from injuring the persons and 
property, and disturbing the peace, of not only themselves but other 
loyal inhabitants. 

“Wc have also to call your attention to how much these men 
have contributed towards establishing peace ; and you must have 
observed with what feeling of respect they received the members of 
the ‘Peace Committee,’ and on their requesting the men to let by- 
gones be bygones they at once yielded, and were disposed to live in 
peace with their neighbours, and by their conduct induced, and it 
may be truly said permitted, the disturbers of the town to return to 
their work. That they have been grossly deceived is now quite 
evident. Your gaol is full of our Protestant townsmen, who have 
been in tile very great majority of cases most harshly committed — 
without bail, whilst, on the other hand, few if any of the originators 
of the riots are amenable. You are not to expect that Protestant 
feeling will let us go about acting as spies on our fellow-men, or 
that we will come forward armed with recklessness and perjury to 
revenge ourselves. 

“ We feel that even we ourselves have no safeguard or protection, 
and that we are in fact at the mercy of any ill-disposed person who 
may have an ill-feeling towards any of us, and who may make a 
secret information, and the result will bo an arrest, imprisonment 
for the night, hurried inquiry next dav, and committed to prison 
for some indefinite period, and, when ultimately acquitted, no re- 

“Wc now apply, with eveiy respect to you as the twiee-cleetcd 
Magistrate of the people, and in whom we have every confidence, 
that strict impartiality will be shown, irrespective of any Govern- 
ment, and through you, to the Magistrates acting in Belfast, that 
the laws may be openly and fairly administered ; that parties charged 
may have full opportunity of defending themselves ; and that in all 
cases where the Magistrates have, on fair and open investigation, 



reasonable grounds for committing the accused for trial, they may 
be admitted to bail on giving good and solvent security, so that 
they may prepare to defend themselves — as, according to the rules 
of the gaol, prisoners cannot have access to their professional ad- 
visers, unless in the presence of officials, which must restrict the 
confidential communication that is so important to parties charged. 

“And if the right of the parties charged to be committed to prison 
be refused, unless through the expensive course of an application to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, we have, through you, to ask the 
Executive for an immediate trial of the prisoners. 

(For self and others), 

“ Isaac Clark. 

“Belfast, 16th day of Sept., 1864.” 

The Mayor then asked if any member of the deputa- 
tion wished to make an observation in support of the 
memorial. 

Mr. Isaac Clark said that as he had taken something 
to do with the getting-up of the memorial, and as his 
name was signed to it, he wished to make a few obser- 
vations. He was neither out from his work during the 
whole riots, nor did he take any part in them. Men 
who had worked along with him had been arrested, and 
he firmly believed in his own mind that at least some 
of them were as innocent as himself. There were wit- 
nesses who could prove that parties accused of having 
had fire-arms in their hands, at a certain time, had 
really nothing of the sort. They felt sorely with regard 
to these matters, but they took no action till they could 
no longer resist the discovery that they, the workers in 
the yard of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, had got spies 
among them. Under such circumstances, the public 
would cease to be surprised at the apprehensions which 
led them to quit their work for a short time. These 
spies were not going forward openly and swearing in- 
formations against their fellow- workmen, but they were 
conveying information through some other channel. He 
would say very little more on that painful subject 
beyond this, that after the occurrences of the last day 
or two few of them felt secure from at least temporary 
inconvenience, in consequence of the doings of the men 
whom they regarded as spies— some of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-workmen. Again, they thought it high 
time to see if the Magistrates would take into consider- 
ation the cases of the men now lying in prison. There 
was an account circulated through town to the effect 
that the Protestants in the employment of Messrs. Har- 
land and Wolff had struck work, and maltreated some 
persons in the yard opposed to them in matters of reli- 
gion. He firmly denied that. He did not, for his own 
part, hear a word calculated to hurt the feelings of any 
man, let his religion be what it might. Religion was 
not even mentioned at the time of this occurrence. The 
principal reason that induced them to stop work was to 
see if they could get the men brought to trial, as spoken 
of in the memorial, or else to get them admitted to bail. 
To the case of one man — Cowan — they referred in par- 
ticular, as none of them seemed to have any doubt 
about his innocence. That man’s wife and family had 
been deprived of his presence and his earnings, and 
himself of his liberty, while there were no parties being 
“ lifted” on the opposite side. There were plenty of 
men at the docks who had left work early one morning 
with their spades and shovels over their shoulders. 
How many of these men had been arrested ? They 
gave it out that they went on a strike for wages. The 
men in the iron shipyard did not interfere. The navvies 
did not return to their work next day. Some news- 
papers said that when the navvies were away the 
Island-men turned out and threw their barrows into the 
“ cuts.” That he denied. He was one of the parties 
who went to Mr. Monck, the contractor’s son, and be 
would have had an opportunity of knowing the facts. 
Not a barrow nor a ha’porth belonging to the navvies 
was molested. The Peace Society gentlemen had called 
on them at Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s yard about the 
navvies going back to work. They had nothing to say 
against the men resuming their work, and they passed 
and repassed them and never noticed them in any shape 
or form. It was too bad, after they had all agreed to 
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work on peaceable terms, that people should be taken 
when they thought all was over, and when quietly 
putting on their clothes to go to their work in the morn- 
ing. Then some parties in the yard could tell three 
or four days before the arrests, who were the parties 
who were going to be the victims of such arrests. He 
expressed a hope that the shipwrights in prison would 
get as speedy a trial as possible. Their friends would 
do all in their power to defend them when the proper 
time came. He hoped that all the men in the ship- 
yard would go back to their work as peaceably as they 
had left it, and more peaceably they could not have left 
it than they did. He wished to state that Mr. Ilarland 
was away from home. Newspapers in this town might 
state that Messrs. Ilarland and Wolff had turned men 
away, but the truth was, they (Messrs. Ilarland and 
Wolff) had nothing whatever to do with what had been 
done. The workers were wholly chargeable with what 
had been done, let it be right or wrong. 

The- Mayor. — Well, gentlemen, as I understand the 
request you have now made to me, it is that I shall 
bring this matter before my brother Magistrates, with 
the view of having the prisoners referred to set at 
liberty on bail, or else that there shall be obtained for 
them the earliest possible trial. The first of these 
requests I shall have great pleasure in communicating. 
I will place your memorial before my brother Magis- 
trates ; but 1 may say that, as far as regards any 
action that they can take in having these men ad- 
mitted to bail, or in hastening the period at which 
they will be tried, they can do very little indeed. 
After the committal of these parties, the Magistrates 
ceased to have the power of admitting them to bail. 
That can only be done through an application in the 
ordinary way to the Queen’s Bench. As regards the 
time at which the trials of these parties may come 
on, I think I am in a position to say that it will he at 
a very early period indeed. It is expected that a 
Commission will bo issued for the trial of the pri- 
soners who arc now in gaol in consequence of the 
recent riots, and that that Commission will sit about 
the beginning of the next month, or within about a fort- 
night of the present time. That is the expectation. Of 
course, it is not in the power of the Magistrates to fix 
any date. That is done by the Executive in Dublin, 
and wc hope that the period will be very short that will 
elapse before the Commissioners come down. It is the 
desire of the Magistrates that every prisoner should 
have a fair and impartial trial, and they will offer every 
facility to prisoners to obtain the best aid they can in 
securing their defence by the assistance of counsel or 
otherwise. Now I may say regarding the informations, 
necessarily received in private, that it is not customary, 
as Mr. M'Lcan, who is here, will hear me out, for a 
party coining forward to make an information, to do so 
in open court ; and if this is done at any time in open 
court, the object of tbe information is certainly not 
stated. It would thwart tbe ends of justice if sucli a 
course as taking informations publicly were pursued. 
As regards the bearing of these cases in private, I may 
tel) you that the only object that the Magistrates had 
in hearing some of them in private was to prevent pub- 
lic excitement. Their object was a good one. They 
have, however, been misunderstood by the public ; but 
I can assure you that in place of any desire to prevent 
tbe prisoners from being defended, or to exercise any 
influence with such a view, I can assure you that 
their desire was to afford them every facility for meet- 
ing the charges against them. I hope, from what I 
have mentioned to you, that, so far as any feeling 
against the action of the Magistrates is concerned, you 
will disabuse your minds of it. Their action has been 
regulated with a due regard for the public good ; and 
as to their impartiality, it is not necessary for me to 
say a, single word on that topic as regards the local 
Magistrates. And I am happy to say as regards the 
resident Magistrates, who are acting in conjunction 
with the local Magistrates, that as far as I have been 
able to form an opinion on their action in reference to 
the proceedings of the last month, I can speak of them 
with the utmost confidence and the highest respect. 
With reference to the proceedings of the Peace Com- 



mittee, I am sorry that the workmen of the iron ship- 
building yard or of any of the other yards mentioned 
should be under the impression that they were in any 
way deceived by the deputations that waited on them. 
I am perfectly satisfied of this, that the members of the 
deputations and of the whole of the Peace Committee 
were animated by the best and purest motives, without 
any desire whatever to deceive you. On the contrary, 
they were actuated by an anxious desire to promote 
your interests as well as the interests of other work- 
people throughout the town. It was impossible for 
them to foresee, so far as regards the ship carpenters 
that an individual would come forward shortly after- 
wards, and make an information implicating three of 
your number. They could not, nor had they the 
means of controlling the action of that individual ; and 
I am happy to inform you that, so far as regards your 
numbers, there is no other information at present made 
to the Magistrates than the one to which I have alluded 
and on which two of your fellow-workers have been 
taken up and sent to prison, the third being still at 
large. Nor have I heard of any intention of any other 
information being made before tbe Magistrates ; and 1 
hope, for the peace of the town and for your satisfac- 
tion, that no further informations can be laid against 
you. I hope I have said enough to exonerate the 
members of the Peace Committee from any intention 
or desire to deceive you. If they were here, I am 
quite satisfied they would be able in a moment to con- 
vince you on that point. Now, just let me say one 
word to you with regard to your own acts yesterday 
and to-day. You asked me yesterday to receive a 
deputation from you in this matter. I felt it due to 
you at once to accede to your request. You have 
spoken of me as the twice-elected of the people. I am 
happy to say that to some extent I enjoy the confi- 
dence, not only of one section of the community, but of 
a very large number of both sections of the community. 
I would be very sorry, indeed, if any act of mine, 
whether as regards you, or as regards the community 
in general, should deprive me of that confidence ; and 
I can only repeat what I have stated on more occasions 
than one, that I shall endeavour on all occasions to 
administer the trust committed to my care firmly and 
impartially, without fear, favour, or affection. I shall 
endeavour to do justice to all as far as I can, and if I 
fail to give satisfaction it will be foreign to my inten- 
tion. Now, as regards yourselves, I cannot, I must 
honestly confess, approve of your having turned out 
yesterday morning. You have behaved peaceably, 
and I hope you will continue to behave peaceably until 
you return to your work, which 1 hope will be to-day. 
You have asked from your employers that they should 
dismiss from their eniploymeut a number of individuals 
obnoxious to you, in consequence of the information 
which was made ; and the reason that you have given 
to myself, privately yesterday, and publicly to-day, is 
this — that you think they are acting by you as spies- 
Well, now, I am quite satisfied tliat you do not fear 
spies. I am happy to say that I have received from 
your employers a high character of you, and I hope 
that your efforts for the future will be such as to merit 
for you a continuance on their part of this high opinion. 
It is apparent that you have obtained it in the past. 
Now, let me entreat you not to show by your staying 
out of employment that you would wish to intimidate 
your employers, or in any way try to coerce them into 
the doing of an act that I am sure, if it were done, you 
yourselves, when you would have time for calm reflection 
and consideration, would certainly regret. If the prin- 
ciple that you have suggested should be introduced into 
your establishment, just permit me to ask you, do you 
think it would rest there ? Would the same principle 
not be carried out, do you think, in other establishments 
both in Belfast and elsewhere ? It is difficult to define 
the limit to which such a principle might be carried. 
Now, suppose, for instance, that wc take the iron ship- 
building yards on the Clyde, in which there are nearly 
10,000 workmen employed. Suppose that of these 
10,000 there are 2,000 from Ireland — Protestants and 
lloman Catholics — and that the Scotch workmen took it 
into their heads that they would have no Irishmen work- 
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in®' in their employment, and insisted on their dismissal, 
what would be the consequence if the employers ac- 
ceded to the demand? Why, 2,000 deserving men 
would be turned out of employment, and deprived, for 
the time at least, of the meaus of earning a subsistence. 
Carry the same principle to the Mersey and other places, 
and see what would be the result. Now, I hope that 
such considerations will influence your minds, and in- 
duce you to think seriously on the question. What 
would be the result of your proposition if carried out ? 
When you have calmly considered this matter, I trust 
that every man that I now address will be found at his 
employment to-day at dinner-time ; if not to-day, at all 
events at the usual hour to-morrow morning. It can- 
not possibly do you any good to remain out. You are 
losing the wages that you usually earn, and you are 
injuring to a large extent the interests of your em- 
ployers — interests which I believe, from what I have 
heard, it is your ardent wish to promote. Now, as re- 
gards the future, I can make you no promise that no 
further informations will be made. At the same time, 
I may tell you that I have no expectation whatever 
that any additional informations will be sworn against 
any of you. But should such a thing occur — and I 
don’t expect it — all I can promise you is this, that the 
accused will experience the utmost impartiality before 
the Magistrates in conducting his case, and every fa- 
cility will bo afforded him of defending himself by all 
means in his power. I hope I have said enough to 
you to induce you to accept the suggestions I have 
made. I promise you that I will place your memorial 
before my brother Magistrates, and I can promise you, 
on their part, that they will exercise firmly and uprightly 
all the duties of their office, both as regards you and 
other members of the community. 

A voice. — Now, before you go, men, give ns a groan 
for the Marquis of Donegal! 

The Mayor . — I am sorry that such a suggestion 
should be made at this meeting. I am able myself to deal 
with the noble lord ; and as we are met here this morn- 
ing not to increase ill-feeling, but to promote peace and 
good-feeling, I would be very sorry indeed that any 
such request as that made should be responded to. I 
am sure it was made inadvertently and without con- 
sideration. 

One of the deputationists. — That party does not be- 
long to us. As a member of the deputation, I am sin- 
cerely sorry that such a thing should be introduced at 
this meeting. 

One of the ship carpenters said that it would not bo 
fair to the employers that the men should commence on 
Saturday morning. Saturday was a short day, and 
they could scarcely go to work that day, and thereby 
become entitled to a full day’s pay. 

The Mayor .-. — Then the best thing you could do would 
be; to go in to-day at dinner time. 

The Rev. Hugh Hanna . — May I be permitted to 
make an observation ? I am here by accident rather 
than design. I was passing this neighbourhood when 
a friend, interested in the proceedings of the morning, 
informed me of what took place, and requested me to 



come to this meeting. I am glad that I have the good Appendix, No. 17. 
fortune to be here, and to have an opportunity of ad- _ ~ — 

dressing tiro friends present, men, of whom X am 
happy personally to know ; and ol them I can say that Carpenters to the 
I have every reason to believe that the high opinion Mayor of Belfast, 
we have heard is well-founded, and that the judicious 
advice offered by the Mayor will be taken. I think 
that quite enough has been done on your part to pro- 
test against espionage and anything like treachery; 
and I am perfectly sure that justice will be done by the 
Mayor and the other Magistrates. I hope that these 
friends will understand that the Magistrates are, of 
course, involved in very great difficulty by these pro- 
ceedings. They have been put to great trouble. They 
have been very much blamed — as I think very unjus- 
tifiably ; and I do trust that our friends present will be 
disposed to sympathize with the Magistrates rather 
than blame them. The Magistrates were obliged to 
act according to law. The reverend gentleman urged 
the men in a most earnest manner to go back to their 
work . He concluded by stating that he had ascertained 
that there was no form of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the employes toward their employers. There had been 
no strike, in the proper sense of the word, and the men 
appeared there not to express ill-will against their fellow- 
workmen of a different persuasion, but they were there 
to protest against certain underhand work that was 
attributed to certain parties who wrought on the Island. 

They came to that meeting to protest by a moral de- 
monstration against such doings. He hoped he had 
seen the last of this. work. 

After some further observations from the Mayor, 

The operatives present consulted among themselves as 
to their future action. 

Mr. Clarke, one of them, was called to the chair. 

He advised his comrades to resume work at a very 
early date. He did not know whether they should 
commence at once, but it was their intention to com- 
mence very shortly. They had no ill-feeling to their 
Roman Catholic fellow- workmen. For himself, he could 
say that he was no party man and never was ; but he 
really could not stand what had, without question, been 
going on for some time back. 

Another shipwright said that he and a number of his 
comrades could scarcely, without further consideration, 
go back to work, owing to the very worst of dodgery. 

He proposed the adjournment of the meeting. 

A second workman suggested that a declaration 
should be made by all the Roman Catholics who chose 
to take it, to the effect that they had nothing to do with 
the alleged spy-system. 

Another workman. — It is high time that we should 
do something. Now, people may talk as they like, but 
I tell you this, that it is too bad that we arc to be drawn 
into conversations, and then that men are to tell these 
conversations outside, and carry tales that way. 

Several expressed their willingness to resume work 
as soon as an arrangement could be made. 

Ultimately the meeting adjourned till two o’clock to- 
day. 
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During the progress of the riots in the month of 
August last, many of the Belfast public were fully per- 
suaded that, in addition to those deaths which were 
known to have resulted from injuries sustained during 
that disgraceful period, a large number of rioters were 
killed and interred in secrecy, each member of the 
community allocating the loss of life as his sympathies 
dictated. On the 18th August, this impression gained 
additional strength by the accidental discovery of the 
• body of a man who had died from wounds received in 
one of those encounters ; preparations had been made 
for the interment, and it was evident there was no 
intention on the part of his friends to communicate 



with the coroner, that an inquest could be held. This (Dr. 
attempt to avoid the customary investigation, I am 
inclined to attribute to ignorance or superstitious 
dread, so commonly entertained by the lower classes, 
as I know that not fewer than four medical men saw 
the patient before his death, and had there been any 
special reason to dread an inquest, it is natural to sup- 
pose a fewer number of practitioners woffld have been 
requested to visit him. 

I considered the most accurate information, not only 
as to the deaths, but also the slighter injuries, would 
be obtained, if the experience of the medical men in 
Belfast could be collected and tabulated ; and with 
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this object I addressed the following circular to the 
practitioners in town : — 



Wellington Place, 

Belfast, 22nd Sept., 18G4. 

Dear Sir, — Y ou are doubtless aware the public entertain most 
exaggerated ideas of the number of persons injured during the 
riots which have disgraced Belfast. Although a large number of 
sufferers have received treatment in the General Hospital, many 
have placed themselves under the care of medical men unconnected 

For some time past I have considered that if we, the practitioners 
of the town, would combine our experience of the period of the 
riots, and add to that the cases treated in hospital, we would have 
a table of the injuries sustained, as nearly correct as any statistics 
could be. 

Such a return would, I believe, be interesting to us as professional 
men, and, at the same time, we could set at rest the popular fancy 
of an mdclinitc number of wounded whose injuries have not beeu 
reported. 



For this purpose will you be good enough to furnish me with the 
following particulars, and as soon as I can complete the list, X shall 
be happy to send you a copy. The sex — age — occupation — nature 
and situation of the injury — when and where received — result — of 
those cases which have been under your care. 

If any of your patients have been under the charge of other 
medical men, will you be good enough to say so, in order that I 
may not enter the same case a second time ? 



Believe me, dear sir, sincerely yours, 

Henry Murney, m.d. 



Responses were given to this in the best and kindest 
spirit, and although several came in very tardily (some 
having been received only this day), I beg to express 
my warm acknowledgments to my professional brethren 
for the answers they have given me. One only has 
deemed it expedient to refuse the information I sought, 
and to this extent my return is imperfect. I give, 
however, the experience of seventy-three practitioners, 
added to which, is that derived from the practice of 
the Belfast General and Union Hospitals ; and I think 
the public may be satisfied the death-roll is complete, 
and the list of other injuries closely approximated. 

I have full reports of the dates when injuries were 
received, the sex and the results. I have also parti- 
culars as to the nature and situation of the injuries, but, 
as the information is for the public, I adopt what I 
designate as a popular classification. As a rule, no 
record was taken by the medical men of the trivial 
cases which rarely required a second visit, and, as the 
parties were generally unknown, the columns devoted 
to age and occupation are imperfect; that asking for 
the locality, where received, has not been answered 
fully, but even if it had been, I consider it would not 
bo desirable to publish it in a table such as the present. 

In all, 316 persons suffered more or less. 



Of these there were males, . . . 298 

,, „ females, . . 18 

Recovered, ..... 299 

Died, ..... 11 

Yet under treatment and likely to recover . 6 

316 

Slight gunshot injuries, ... 64 

Severe, ..... 34 

Total, . . 98 



Under the former class I place the cases of injuries 
from shot, of which there were a great number— super- 
ficial wounds by bullets and by slugs. Under the latter 
are the injuries dangerous to life or limb, caused by 
the Enfield or old musket bullet, or bullets extempo- 
rised from a piece of nail-rod iron, or, in several 
instances, the bursting of a gun or pistol. 

There were 5 cases of stabs : — 1 of the back, by a 
sword ; 1 over the spine, by a bayonet ; 1 of the thigh ; 
1 of the leg ; and 1 of the hand. 

Of slight contusions and lacerations, there were 149 
„ severe „ „ „ 63 



Both classes mainly comprised cut and bruised heads 
and bodies, varying in intensity. In most, the sufferers 



will bear the marks during life ; in many, interference 
with some of the important functions has resulted. 
Thus there were — • 



Gunshot injuries, 
Contusions and lacerations, 
Stabs or incised wounds, 
Mania caused by fright, 



9 Gunshot injuries terminated in death. 
2 Contused and lacerated injuries do. 

11 Deaths. 



The occupations of 118 are as follow : — 



Butchers, 

Cai'penters, 

Carters, 

Clerk, 

Carriers, 

Dealers, 

Gentlemen, 

Horse-shoer, 

Jeweller, 



Labourers, 

Linen-lappers, 

Mechanics, 



2 Mill-workers, 
8 Painter, 

3 Pipemaker, 

1 Policemen, 

1 Porters, 

2 Printer, 

3 Sawyer, 

1 Shoemakers, 

2 Shopkeepers, 

1 Sexton; 

36 Stonecutter, 

3 Tinsmith, 

8 Tailors, 



By this, it will be apparent that many of the sufferers 
were, from their social position, not at all likely to be 
engaged in the riots. 

The reported ages of 196 are as follow: — 



Under 10 years, .... 2 

From 10 to 15 years, ... 3 

„ 15 to 20 „ . . . 27 

Adults, ..... 164 



196 



And lastly, a table of the number injured on each 
day, so far as I possess information, shows when the 
rioting was greatest. 



8th August — No casualty reported. 



14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 



No casualty reported. 

1 case of mania from fright. 




By this, it will be apparent that on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th, the greatest number of casualties occurred. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that, in addition to these 
melancholy results of the riots, there were other results, 
which, although less tangible, were no less evident to 
the medical profession. Many of the reports allude to 
circumstances I myself have noticed, viz. : — That the 
great alarm and anxiety in nervous and delicate people, 
otherwise well, produced loss of sleep, strength, and 
appetite, which predisposed to, and in many termi- 
nated, in low forms of disease; that where disease 
existed, the cases frequently became more serious or 
complicated by the supervention of symptoms traceable 
to mental excitement ; and that, in many surgical 
affections, the depressing consequences of the great 
mental strain were shown in some by the arrest of the 
healing processes, in others, by a complete change from 
a healthy to an unhealthy action. 

Henry Murney, m.d. 

Surgeon Belfast General Hospital, &c., die. 

Wellington-place, 

23rd November, 1864. 
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Copy of the Report 
of Committee on 
PolicePorce(Ireland) 
Bill, 1858, handed ir 



Report of the Committee appointed by the Council to consider the Provisions of the Police Force (Ireland) byAlderma^MuUaa 
Bill, now before Parliament, to be presented on the 12th July, 1858. 



Your Committee have to report that they have ex- 
amined, with a good deal of care, the several provisions 
of the New Police Bill, introduced by Lord Naas, and 
also of the several Constabulary Acts therein referred 
to. The effect of the Bill will be to abolish the ex- 
isting local police force, and to provide in lieu thereof, 
one sub-inspector, two head constables, and 100 men of 
the general constabulary force. This force, together 
with the proportion of the constabulary force belong- 
ing to the county, which are stationed at Belfast, num- 
bering forty-five, will be supported at the expense of 
the Consolidated Fund, except in so far as the Lord 
Lieutenant may declare that they are entitled to extra 
pay for the additional duties imposed upon them. This 
extra pay will be chargeable upon the town rates alone. 

In addition to this force of 145 men, the Town 
Council may, at any time, present a memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant, stating that an additional constabulary 
force is required for the borough, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may thereupon provide such additional force, not 
exceeding the number specified in the memorial ; and 
the cost of such additional force shall be paid, one-half 
by the town, and one-half by the Consolidated Fund. 

Upon the question, whether it is or is not a wise or 
expedient policy to remove the control and government 
of the local .police force from the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, and vest it in the executive, 
your Committee do not intend to express an opinion. 
This is a question for decision by the council itself. 

Your Committee have, therefore, confined their in- 
quiries to this question — are the provisions of this Bill 
so framed as to secure, so far as is possible, that the 
town will be properly and effectually governed by the 
general constabulary, or can any, and what amendments 
be made therein for that purpose 1 

There can be little doubt that the effect of the Bill 
will be considerably to reduce the cost to the town of 
maintaining the existing force. The amount of the 
saving, it would be impossible now to exactly estimate, 
as your Committee cannot know what additional pay 
the constabulary will be entitled to for town duty, nor 
the amount of retiring pension the Town Council may 
have to pay. 

The first and most important point to which the 
attention of your Committee has been directed is this : 
The most important duty of the police of a town, after 
the preservation of the peace, is the night service for 
the prevention of robbery. This will be an entirely 
new duty for the constabulary, and will require that a 
new set of rules shall be drawn up, defining the duties 
to be discharged. 

An important part of the discipline of the night 
watch, is the establishment of competent inspectors, 
whose duty it will be to visit the beats of the several 
constables, and report that they are found on duty. 
This is essentially necessary, and if not efficiently per- 
formed, the night watch will never discharge their 
duties with proper vigilance, and these inspectors should 
be of higher rank than constables or sub-constables. 

Another matter which appears to your Committee of 
great importance, is to provide a summary mode by 
which the ratepayers can have constables punished for 
neglect of duty. It appears to your Committee that the 
present system of complaining to the sub-inspector, and 
through him to the county and general inspector, would 
prove a very unsatisfactory mode of enforcing the dis- 
charge of duty, and they have, therefore, to suggest 
that the resident Magistrate should have power to hear 
complaints against the police for neglect of duty, and 
either to fine or suspend and report them as he thinks 
fit. 

Your Committee have carefully considered whether 
the proposed system will provide, for the enforcement 
of the several provisions of your Local Acts. There 
can be no doubt that the constabulary will have full 



power to enforce all the provisions of those Acts quite 
as effectually as the present police force, but at preseut 
the responsibility of seeing that those several provisions 
are carried out, rests with the council. It does not 
appear to your Committee that if this Act passes in its 
present form, this responsibility (except so far as relates 
to the preservation of the peace) will devolve upon any 
one, and in this respect the Bill appears to them to re- 
quire some modification. 

As an instance of the difficulties which may arise, 
the 276th section of the Act of 1845 provides that the 
Town Council shall, from time to time, declare and direct 
what districts within the borough shall be lighted and 
watched, and the districts which are so lighted and 
watched are alone liable to the payment of police rate. 

Now the meaning of the Act plainly was, that the 
persons paying police rate should have the benefit of 
the security derived from the night watch patrolling the 
districts liable to taxation. 

The borough is a very extended one, a considerable 
portion of it is not built upon, and does not pay any 
police rate: It cannot be intended that the same num- 
ber of men are to be stationed, nor the same duties to 
be discharged in these country districts as in those of 
the town. It is plain that some code of rules must be 
adopted which will be observed by the constabulary 
within the town as distinguished from the suburbs. 

Now, provision ought clearly to be made for this, 
that whenever the Town Council shall declare that a 
certain district is to be lighted and watched, and thus 
become liable to taxation, that district shall be taken 
under the care of the night watch, and that the police 
force there shall be regulated by the rules to be observed 
in other parts of the town. 

Your Committee therefore suggest that Lord Naas 
should be requested to introduce amendments into his 
Bill, to the following effect : — 

To enable the Town Council from time to time to 
certify to the Inspector-General what portions of the 
borough are lighted and cleansed by the council, and 
are subject to the payment of police tax, and that such 
districts shall be the districts to be patrolled by the 
night watch. 

To enable the Town Council to frame and adopt such 
by-laws for carrying out the several provisions of the 
Local Acts, and for the proper and efficient establish- 
ment, government, and inspection of the night watch 
(within such districts of the borough as are subject to 
taxation) as to them shall seem fit, and to submit same 
to the Lord Lieutenant for his approval; and in case the 
same shall be confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant, these 
rules or by-laws shall be printed by the Town Council, 
and furnished by them to the sub-inspector, and the 
enforcement and observance of these rules or by-laws 
shall thenceforth become part of the duty of the con- 
stabulary within the districts aforesaid. 

To enable any ratepayer or inhabitant who may have 
reason to complain of any constable for neglect or vio- 
lation of duty, to summon him before the resident 
Magistrate, who shall have power to fine such constable 
any sum not exceeding 40s., or if he shall think right, 
to report him to the Inspector-General, with power in 
the meantime to suspend him until such complaint shall 
have been investigated by and adjudicated upon by the 
Inspector-General. 

Your Committee are further of opinion that inasmuch 
as Belfast is a rapidly increasing town, the number of 
police to be supplied at the expense of the Consolidated 
Fund will, from time to time, require to be increased. 
Your Committee therefore recommend that Govern- 
ment should be asked to make provision for increasing 
the number in proportion to the increase of the popu- 
lation. 

Your Committee have also to observe that no provi- 
sion is made by the Bill for the establishment of a 
2 Z 
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Appendix, No. 19. detective force. They conceive that such a force is ab- 
— - solutely necessary in a town like Belfast, and if it is 

of°the°Committee on ' nconsistcnt with the organization and discipline of the 
PoliceForce(Ireland) constabulary to make provision for the detective ser- 
Bill, 1858, handed in vice, your Committee conceive that the Town Council 
by Alderman Mullan. should be authorized to appoint and pay detective con- 
stables, to act under the direction of the Magistrates 
and sub-inspectors. 

Your Committee recommend that a deputation should 
be appointed to proceed to London, to wait upon Lord 
Naas, and submit these amendments for his consider- 



W illiam Hamilton, 

Chairman. 



Dated 7th July, 1858. 



Appendix to Committees Report on Police Bill. 

Your Committee beg to add, as an appendix to the 
report, that in consequence of the Bill having been 
pressed to a second reading on the 8th instant, with the 
prospect of being immediately passed through Com- 
mittee, they deemed it imperatively necessary to an' 
point and despatch Messrs. Lindsay, Savage, and Lytle" 
with the solicitor, as a deputation to London, without 
waiting for the meeting of the council, in order if 
possible, to get the amendments referred to in the re- 
port, or such others as might be practicable, introduced 
into the Bill. 

James Guthrie, 

Town Cleric. 

(A true ■copy.) 
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Appendix, No. 20. 



Report of the Special 
Committee on Police, 
appointed on 2nd 
September, 1861. 



Report of the Special Committee on Police, appointed on 2nd September, 1861. 



Immediately after the appointmentof your Committee, 
three subjects occupied their attention : 1st. The sepa- 
ration of the Office of Superintendent of the Police Force 
and Hoad of the Fire Brigade; 2nd. The establish- 
ment of District Police Stations ; and 3rd. The substi- 
tution of the Constabulary in the place of the Local 
Police Force, with the view of utilizing for municipal 
purposes the services of the existing contingent of fifty 
constabulary now stationed in Belfast. 

On the first of these heads, your Committee had no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion, that the qualifi- 
cations required by the Superintendent of Police are 
essentially different from those which the Chief of the 



Belfast Police. 

Query. 

1st. Whether an additional number of constabulary, sufficient to 
realize the total force, say 230, now existing in Belfast, would be 
supplied by the Government to discharge the duties now performed 
by day and night, by both establishments (i.e. the constabulary and 
the local force) ? 

Reply. 

1st. This would be for the consideration of the Lord Lieutenant, 
inasmuch as it would involve a charge on the Consolidated Fund 
equivalent to the whole cost of 90 additional men. 

I have, however, no reason to doubt that should the Town Coun- 
cil present a memorial to His Excellency, pursuant to the provisions 
of the 121st section of the 3rd & 4th Vic., c. 108, the application 
would be entertained. 



Fire Brigade ought to possess, and that the two offices 
ought to be separated. 

On the second head, your Committee are of opinion 
that the present arrangement causes a great waste of 
the time of the police, who have to leave distant beats in 
order to bring their prisoners to the police-office, and 
that the establishment of two additional district offices 
in parts of the town remote from the present office 
would be a valuable reform. 

In considering the third question, the attention of 
your Committee was directed to the 121st section of 
the Municipal Corporation Act, under which the council 
can memorialize the Lord Lieutenant to station an ad- 



Qaery. 

2nd. If so, what would be the cost of 180 men, with a suitable 
proportion of officers? 

Reply. 

2nd. It is presumed the question here is, What would be the cost 
to the Borough? As already stated, were a proper application made 
and entertained, one-half the cost would be defrayed out of tile Con- 
solidated Fund, the other half would fall on the Borough. For such 
cases the rate is laid down in the 4th section of 1 1 tli & 12th Vic., 
chap. 72. Applying this rate, and supposing the additional force 
applied for to consist of 

3 head constables (the smallest number that could be allotted to 
a force of such magnitude) and 
177 contables and sub-constables, or 



ditional force of constabulary in the borough, the ex- 
penses of which will be chargeable, one-half on the 
borough and half on the Consolidated Fund. It appeared 
obvious to your Committee that this section provides 
the machinery for at least a partial substitution of the 
constabulary for the present police force, and at the 
same time for effecting a considerable reduction in the 
cost of the present force. For the purpose of acquiring 
information, your Committee made inquiries in various 
quarters ; the result was, that your Committee came to 
the conclusion that, although the night watch appear to 
have discharged with great efficiency the duty of pro- 
tecting property, another function — viz., the preserva- 
tion of order in the streets during the day, has not been 
so satisfactorily performed. It is right, however, in 
making this report, to refer to the small number of 
police on duty during the day, as hereafter more par- 
ticularly pointed out. 

A deputation from your Committee then proceeded to 
Dublin, and bad an interview with Sir Thomas Larcom, 



180 men in all ; the whole commuted cost, including pay, clothing, 
barrack accommodation, &c., would be as follows : — 



3 head constables, at £70, .... £210 0 0 

177 constables and sub-constables, at £35 2s. 6d., . 6,217 2 6 

Total per annum, 427 2 G 

Whereof the moiety chargeable on tlie Borough 

would be per annum, £3,213 11 3 



It is to be observed that the whole cost is in the first instance de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund ; the manner in which the 
moiety is afterwards recovered off the Borough will be found de- 
scribed in the 122nd section of 3rd & 4th Vie., chap. 10S (above 
cited), in which section will also be found the mode of procedure in 
cases where the Borough is locally situate in more than one county. 

Query. 

3rd. In the event of the constabulary not being allowed to per- 
form the duties of a night watch, and supposing the Town Council 
should consider it advisable to have a distinct force for that purpose, 
could a sufficient number of constabulary, say 100 men, be obtained 
to discharge the duties now performed by the local day constables, 
and to co-operate with and support the night force when necessary? 



who led them to believe that, if the additional force 



Reply. 



required would not exceed 200 men, a memorial from 
the Corporation would be favourably entertained. The 
deputation had a lengthened interview with the Under- 
secretary; and from his explanations they were satisfied 
that if the proposed increase in the constabulary took 
place, the constitution of the force stationed here would 
be so arranged as to secure the confidence of all classes 
of the community. With respect to the details of the 
arrangement, he referred the deputation to Sir Henry 
Brovvnrigg, and as tiiat officer was absent from Dublin, 
it became necessary to communicate with him by letter. 
The following questions were then forwarded to him, 
and the replies annexed were received : — 



3rd. The additional constabulary appointed under the 3rd A 4th 
Vic., c. 108, could not legally (in the opinion of the law advisers) 
be employed strictly as a 1 ‘ night watcli,” though they might con- 
jointly with the regular constabulary force of the town, be employed 
in performing such an amount of night duty, or patrolling, as the 
constabulary authorities should enjoin. 

And such additional force would be subject to the control and 
direction of the Inspcctor-Gcnefal, and to all the rules and orders 
of the constabulary force, as though they formed an integral part of 
the said force. 

See the concluding words of the 121st section of 3rd & 4th Vic., 
chap. 108. 

Query. 

4th. Should such a change he effected, the Inspector-General is 
requested to state whether the existing police force could be received 
into the constabulary ? 
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Reply. 



11 respects eligible 



4th. Those only could be re 

according to the rules of the constabulary for 

“ f s ° c h as might be eligible, I know of no statutory enactment 
under which they could be allowed to count the period they may 
have served in the local force when they finally retire, or be treated 
when joining in any respect otherwise than as new members. 

H. Brownrigg, 

Inspector-General of Constabulary. 

Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 8th October, 1861. 

Additional Query for Sir IT. Sroumrigg. 

There are in force in the borough of Belfast four local Improve- 
ment Acts, which contain a great number of provisions for the 
aovornment of the town, and which impose penalties for a number 
of offences. Hitherto the local police force have enforced these pro- 
visions, and the constabulary have not interfered. If the local 
police force were abolished for day service, it would become necessary 
to instruct the constabulary to enforce the provisions of these local 
Acts The last paragraph of the 121st section of the 3rd & 4th 
Vic., c. 108, provides that the men provided for special duty in 
towns shall be subject in all respects to the same rules and discip- 
line as the residue of the force.” And the 6th section of the Con- 
stabularv Act, 6tli Wm. IV., c. 13, provides for “one uniform 
system of rules and regulations throughout the whole establishment 
of police in Ireland.” 

Sir H. Brownrigg is requested to say whether, in his opinion, 
these enactments would in any way interfere with the issuing 
of instructions to the constables provided for special service in 
Belfast, to enforce the provisions of the local Acts? 

Reply. 

Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, 19th Oct., 1861. 

Sir, Adverting to my communication of the 12th instant, I 

have now to a 1 11 1 •> »ks the receipt of a copy of the 

“ Act for the Improvement of the Borough of Belfast," which I bog 
herewith to return. 

Upon inspection of the Act, I find by the 236th clause, that the 
constabulary are empowered to carry into effect its provisions. But 
it is to be borne in mind, as observed in a former communication, that 
tiie members of this force, consistently with the provisions of the 
Acts* cited in the memorandum which accompanied your letter of 
the 11th task, arc bound to act under the control and government 
of the constabulary authorities. 

I may further observe, that it has already been decided by the 
law officers Of the Crown, that the constabulary of any town cannot 
be employed in enforcing the by-laws enacted by the Corporation 
thereof. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

II. Brownrigg, 

Inspector- General of Constabulary. 

James Guthrie, esq., Town Clerk’s Office, Belfast. 



Tlie total abolition of the present force, even if desir- 
able upon any grounds, being thus clearly impracti- 
cable, your Committee proceeded to consider whether a 
portion of their duties could not be advantageously 
transferred to the constabulary. 

A distinction has already been pointed out between 
the functions of the police, as protectors of property and 
preservers of the peace. For the former of these a 
special night force must be retained, as it appears the 
constabulary cannot legally discharge the duties of a 
night watch, which, as your Committee have already 
remarked, the present force do most efficiently perform. 



* 3rd & 4th Vic., Chap. 108; 6 Win. IV., Chap. 13. 



With respect to the day force, it appears that, under Appendix No. -20. 

the existiug arrangements, there are only twenty-four , 

men on duty at any one time between six o’clock in Report of the Special 
the morning and five o’clock in the evening, and forty- Stated' o^nd* 6 ’ 
eight men from 5 p.m. till 9 p.m. September, 186 1. 

Your Committee have come to the conclusion that this 
distribution of the force does not work well, and that 
at present order is not efficiently preserved in the streets 
of the town. From the foregoing considerations your 
Committee are of opinion that the substitution of the 
constabulary force would effect, as appears by subjoined 
statement, a saving of nearly £1,300 per annum, and 
is worthy the consideration of the council, both in a 
pecuniary point of view and as regards the preservation 
of peace and order in the borough. 

Some difficulty at first appeared to exist with respect 
to the enforcement of the provisions of the local Acts ; 
but in reality the only duties now discharged by the 
local police which would not devolve upon the consta- 
bulary are those arising in the enforcement of the 
by-laws for the regulation of markets and cars — a small 
special force, the cost of which is included in our esti- 
mate, would, undoubtedly, have to be maintained in 
addition to the night force for these purposes, as well as 
a detective force. 

The following is the estimate referred to : — 




94 men, at £40 per annum, . . 3,760 0 0 

l chief constable, . . . 125 0 0 

8 inspectors, .... 480 0 0 

£4,365 0 0 

Brought forward .... 4,365 0 0 



1 chief constable, 

2 detectives, 

1 inspector of cars, . , 

Proportion of superintendent’s salary 
for police, say .... 
Superannuation, .... 
Hill and Lindsay .... 

Cost of total force, 



- £2,675 0 0 



COST OP TIIE FORCE UNDER THE SYSTEM PROPOSED, 

Present night force,' as above, ". *£4,365 0 0 
Day Force. 

£ s. d. 

1 chief constable, . 85 0 0 

2 detectives, . . 120 0 0 

1 inspector of cars, . 70 0 0 

6 special constables for 

markets and cars, . 240 0 0 

Superannuation. . 360 0 0 

60 constables at £18, . 1,080 0 0 

£1,955 0 0 

£6,320 0 O 



£1,380 0 0 

The above estimates include the cost of clothing, accoutrements, 
and barrack accommodation for the constabulary. 

William Dunville, Chairman. 



Appendix, No. 21. 



Appendix, 



Xo. 21. 



^Extracts from Report of the Police Committee, to be presented to the Council on the 1st day of Extracts from 

November, 1864, banded in by Mr. Rea, Thursday, November 17, 1864. ComnffKee'to'be* 06 

“ In consideration of the extra duty performed liy the as efficient as possible for the protection of the property < tlic *1 S fc 

local force during the late riots in town, your Com- — 1 c " , ~ v *•’“ 

mittee recommend that- each member of the force be 
granted one week’s additional pay. 

“ The Committee have appointed the following con- 
stables, subject to the council’s approval : — Samuel 
Todd, Richard Irwin, Samuel Coulter, Abraham Dick- 
son, Samuel Patterson, William John Fitzsimmons, 

John M'Cormick. 

“ With the view of meeting the great increase of the 
town and population, and in order to make the force 



and persons of the inhabitants, and also the proper of November, 

suppression of disturbances, your Committee directed 1 864, handed in by 

Messrs. Green and M'Kittrick (the chiefs of the police) Mr. Rea. 

to report to them on the additions and changes in the 

organization and equipment of the police force which 

they would recommend ; and they herewith annex 

their report, which the Committee would recommend 

for the very careful and serious consideration of the 

council. 

“ Your Committee would also suggest that in cases of 



* The portions of this Report extracted are the only portions that refer to the character, constitution, or efficiency oi the Police force. 
The rest applies to details of expenditure for other objects. 

2 Z 2 
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Extracts from 
Report of the Police 
Committee, to be 
presented to the 
Council on the 1 st 
day of November, 
1864, handed in by 
Mr. Rea. 



disturbance the local police should, if possible, be left 
to the direction and orders of their chiefs, who, from 
their knowledge of the districts and men under their 
command, would be able so to direct the force that dis- 
turbances would be at the commencement put down. 

“ In preparing the estimates of police expenditure for 
1865, the Committee have provided for an increase of 
£10 to the salary of Chief Constable Green, and ,£20 
each to Chief Constable M'Kittrick and Inspector Reilly, 
with £10 additional allowance to the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Fire Brigade, and 2s. Gd. a week to Inspector 
White, which they recommend to the council for con- 
firmation. 

“ The recommendation of this Committee on a former 
occasion, that certain districts should be added to the 
parts already lighted and watched, not having been 
carried out by the council, your Committee again recom- 
mend the council to declare by resolution the limits of the 
Crumlin road, University road, Windsor and Lisburn 
roads districts, to be lighted and watched.” 

Samuel Black, Chairman. 

Belfast, 27th October, 1864. 



Appendix to Police Committee’s Report, 1st November, 1SG4. 

To the Committee of the Town, Council on Police Affairs. 

Gentlemen, — In obedience to your order of the Gth instant, 
directing us to “report to you what additions and changes in the 
organization and equipments of the police force we would recom- 
mend, with a view of meeting the great increase of the town and 
population, and in order to make the force as cliicient as possible, 
for the protection of the property and persons of the inhabitants, 
and also the proper suppression of disturbances,” we beg to report 
as follows: — 

The present force consists of 1G1 men, all ranks included. Of 
tins number, three inspectors and forty-eight men perform duty by 
day, and six inspectors and ninety-four men by night; the remain- 
ing ten consist of the chief officers, the detectives, and constables on 
duty in the station. 

Tor some time past we have found this force quite inadequate for 
the requirements of the present population, which has greatly in- 
creased within the last ten years, and now amounts to nearly 140,000 
inhabitants, a large proportion of whom belong to the labouring 
classes and factory operatives. 

When we take into consideration the great increase of house 
property, which for some years past has amounted to about 1,200 
houses per annum, and averaging each house to contain five indi- 
viduals, the population must necessarily bo increasing at the rate of 
from 6,000 to 7,000 annually. 

In order to meet the growing increase of the town we would 
recommend that the police force should be increased to at least 2G0 
men, all ranks included. 



According to present arrangements, when prisoners are arrest i 
in the outskirts of the town, they must of necessity be brought 'to 
the present i dice fetation, whereby much of the constable’s time 
and services are lost to the inhabitants residing in the locality when, 
such arrests are made. We would therefore further recommend 
that the 100 additional constables be unmarried men, and resident i 
barracks attached to or in the immediate vicinity of four station* 
which we most strongly recommend to be provided, 
f those statioi 



The sites of those stations have been admirably selected by the 
Magistrates, as follows:— No. 1, Police Office, Police-square - No 9 
Old Barracks^ Barrack-street ; No. 3, top of North-street, Old 



Lodge-road; No. 4, centre of York-sl 

'-■on should have a sufficient number of cells to 



mmodate fifty pri 

nit one inspector and two constables be appointed to take charge 
1 by day, said inspectors to be provided with suitable 
'e time may be 



Tli 



in order that 

d to the duties of their office, 
t an equal number be appointed to take charge of said stations 
lit, who will not require to be provided with any house accom- 
ion in the station. 

t the house or barracks attached to each station be capable of 



mimodating t! 

That, in order to meet a portion of the expense which will neces- 
sarily be incurred by this recommendation, we propose for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, that the sum of six pence per week or 
such other sum as may be determined upon, be deducted from the 
pay of each constable residing in barracks. 

That 150 cutlasses be provided, to be used by the force for the 
suppression of riots; and that the force be properly drilled to the 
use of this very formidable weapon. 

The Committee are well aware of the excitable character of our 
operative and labouring classes, and their difference in both religious 
and political views. If the slightest provocation be given on either 
side, a riot is sure to ensue, as evinced by the late scenes of disorder, 
which caused the loss of so much life and property in the town. ’ 

Should the Committee be pleased to carry these recommendations 
into effect, we would be enabled, in the event of disturbance, to 
bring, in a very short space of time, a force of 100 well-armed men 
3, and crush in the bud what might otherwise 



become a formidable ri 
We would also suggest, for the consideration of the Committee, 
the necessity that exists for providing each inspector and constable 
in the town with a strap or badge, to be worn on the arm while on 
md, furthermore, that the inspectors and constables be 
appearing on the streets in plain clothing, unless 
■itten order of the superintendent or chief 



ihibited from 



istable. 



nclusio 









the proposed 



■e of tl: 



of tli 



to inform the Committee that, in the 
Tec, we have taken into consideration 
ighted and watched area of the 



borough so far as the county of Antrii 
We have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Tiio.mas Green, 

James M’Kittrick, 

Chief Constables. 
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Extracts from 
Report of the Fin 
Committee, to b 
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day of Decemlioi 



Appendix, No. 22. 

Report of the Finance Committee, to be presented to the Council on the 1st day of 
December, 1864. 

£ 

Since the date of last report (28th October), 



Abstract of estimated Income and Expenditure, 1865, 



Borough rate and a: 

Since 1st January 



Borough r: 



26,879 0 Oi 
2,037 0 7 
2,092 3 2 
47 18 11 



As regards the estimated expenditure of the Police 
and Improvement Committees, these Committees, on a 
further consideration, have amended their estimates as 
annexed. 

Your Committee now present an estimate of the 
income from all sources for the ensuing year. It is 
not possible to state with accuracy what amount will 
be produced by the imposition of the maximum rate of 
3s. 4 d. and Is. 8d. in the pound, as the valuation of 
new buildings erected during the past year has not yet 
been received from the Valuation Office. Your Com- 
mittee hope to he able to submit this on 1st of January; 
but after making a reasonable allowance for increased 
revenue from these buildings, your Committee are 
satisfied that the maximum rate will be required, and 
recommend council to direct rate books to be prepared 
accordingly. 

Robert Lindsay, Chairman. 

Dated 29th November, 1864. 



Markets, . 

Licences, . 

Fines, 

County grant, 

Interest from bank, 

Harbour Commissioner 
Police rate at Is. S cl. and 
3s. id. per pound, . 



Interest, . . 

Salaries, . 
Superannuation, 

Watch department, . 
Lighting, . 

Paving and repairs, . 
Scavenging, 

Fire department, 
Sanitary department, . 
Books and stationery, 
Printing and advertising, 



mg houses, . 
Miscellaneous. . 
Crumlin-road district (new), 
Do. for lamp- 

Sinking fund, No. 1, . 



Do. 



No. 2 



700 0 
1,756 0 
200 0 



85 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
1,800 16 6 
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Appendix, No. 23. 

Letter to Commissioners from Brigadier-General Haines, in reference to Evidence of 
Mr. Lyons, j.p. 



No. 8, Great Denmark-street, Dublin, 
30 th November, 1864. 

Pear Sir, — I have just read the report of Sir. Lyons’ 
evidence on the second day of his examination before 
you, as reported in the Belfast News-Letter of the 22nd 
instant. Referring to 51‘ConncH’s funeral, on the 18th 
August, I find Mr. Lyons states that the Mayor re- 
quested him to speak to Lord Donegall about the troops, 
as there was some difficulty about getting them out. 
I am at a loss to conceive to what this can allude. The 
only difficulty regarding troops raised by me that I can 
recollect was positively refusing to station the men by 
twos and threes at the corners of the streets on that 
occasion — a measure totally opposed to military prin- 
ciples. I, at the same time, took care to offer to occupy 
such streets as might be pointed out to me as being on 
the route of the procession, with parties of forty or fifty 
men, as far as the strength of the troops at my disposal 
would go. It was remarked that this would be doing 
too great honour to the occasion. The course the pro- 
cession was to pursue was not pointed out to me, and 
consequently the streets were not so occupied. 

1 find no allusion to any difficulty about getting 
troops either on this or on any other occasion in the 
evidence of the Mayor. 

Mr. Lyons is further reported to have said that he 
got no troop3 until the funeral “ was clean gone to 



Donegall-place.” In answer to this I can only say that 
the troops were in position at Christ Church by half- 
past two o’clock, and escorts were available from that 
time for any Magistrate who might apply for them. 
The funeral did not move, according to evidence, until 
three ; according to my observation it was nearer four 
o’clock. If the Magistrates appointed to the duty of 
attending it did not avail themselves of the required 
escorts at the right moment, it cannot be imputed to 
the military authorities as a matter of blame. 

Not having been present at Mr. Lyons’ examination, 
I cannot say how it really bears, but I shall be greatly 
obliged to you if you will refer to the record and inform 
me if blame is imputed to me as commanding the troops 
on the occasion referred to. If so, I would gladly pre- 
sent myself for re-examination on these points, as others 
which may have cropped up in the course of your in- 
quiry, and shall be happy to attend on any day you 
may name as suiting your convenience. 

I beg to add that I have no desire to enter upon 
needless controversy, or to add to your gigantic labours, 
and have the honour to subscribe myself, yours very 
faithfully, 

Fredk. Haines, Brigadier-General. 

C. R. Barry, esq., Q.c., Royal 
Hotel, Belfast. 



Appendix. No. 24. 



Comparative Statement of Arrests made 

Total number of prisoners arrested by the local 
police for twelve months, commencing 1st 
October, 1862, and ending 30th September, 

1863, . 4,553 

Total number of prisoners arrested by the con- 
stabulary for same time, . . . .784 



y the two Forces from 1st of October, 1862. 

Total number of prisoners arrested by the local 
police for twelve months, commencing 1st 
October, 1863, and ending 30th September, 

1864, . 5,503 

Total number of prisoners arrested by the con- 
stabulary for same time, .... 1,204 



Appendix, No. 25. 



Paper handed in by the Mayor in Evidence, December 7th, 1864. 



The estimated amount of police tax for 1865, at the 
maximum rates of 3s. id. and Is. 8 <7. per £, is £30,000 ; 
of this will be required to pay the present police force 
about £7,500, or one-fourth of the whole. 



On the valuations for 1864 this will show the 
amounts paid under the respective scales of rating, as 
under : — 



Property valued above £20, £142,43] at 3s. 4<l, 

„ „ 8, 50,068 at Is. 6d., 

„ not exceeding] 8, 61,814 at is. Sit., lc 

Annual valuation for 1864, £254,313 



25 per cent., say Is. £ 



would pay 10<f. = £5,434 12 6 
„ 5 d. = 1,043 1 8 

, ,, 3|rf. = 965 16 10 



If the whole expenses of 400 men at the present 
scale of pay, commissioner’s salary, and expense of 
stations, were to be paid by the town under the present 
system of rating, the cost would be about Is. ll^d., 
11 |d., and 8^d. in the pound, respectively. 



A uniform poundage rate of 2s. 5d. per pound would 
realize rather over £30,000 per annum, required for 
police, cleansing, lighting, paving, &c. 



Appendix, No. 26. 



Number and Proportion of Police to Population in several cities and towns in the United Kingdom, 
handed in by the Mayor (in evidence), December 7th, 1864. 



Birmingham, 

Leeds, 

Manchester, 

Olasgow, . 

Edinburgh, 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 



population, 296,000 
do. 207,000 

do. 357,000 

do. 394,000 

do. 168,000 

do. 130,000 

if increased 
do. 340,000 



police, 356 or 1 to 

do. 263 or 1 to 

do. 669 or 1 to 

do. 749 or 1 to 

do. 356 or 1 to 

do. including constabulary, 220 or 1 to 

to 300 locals and 50 constabulary, 350 would be 1 

police, 1,087 or 1 to 



831 of the population. 
790 do. 

635 do. 

530 do. 

470 do. 

590 do. 

to 371 do. 

313 do. 



Appendix, No. 23- 

Letter to Commis- 
sioners from 
Brigadier-General 
Haines, in reference 
to Evidence of Mr~ 
Lyons, j.p. 



Appendix, No. 24. 

Comparative State- 
ment of Arrests made 
by the two Forces 
from 1 st of October. 
1862 (Mr. Green). ' 



Paper handed in l>y 
the Mayor in 
Evidence, Decem- 
ber, 1864. 



Appendix, No. 26. 

Number and Propor- 
tion of Police to 
Population in several . 
cities and towns in 
the United Kingdom. 
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Appendix, No. 27. APPENDIX, No. 27. 

Form of Constable’s Form of Constable’s Oath in Local Police, handed in by Superintendent T. Green on his 

Oath in Local Police. examination, November 28th, 1864. 



BOROUGH OF BELFAST. 

Constable’s Cath. 

You, and each of you, do swear that you shall well 
and truly serve our Sovereign Lady the Queen, in the 
office of constable, appointed by the Council of the 
Borough of Belfast ; and therein yon shall act as a con- 



stable for the said borough, for preserving the peace by 
day and by night, and preventing robberies and other 
felonies, and apprehending offenders against the peace ■ 
and shall do and execute all other matters and things 
appertaining to your office, as by law required, so help 
you, God. r 



Appendix, No. 28. 

Number of Persons 
Arrested by Local 
Police and Con- 
stabulary during 
the riots. 



Appendix, No. 28. 

a of Persons Arrested by Local Police and Constabulary during the Riots. 



13th, 
14th, 
15th, 
16th, 
nth, 
18th, 
19th, 
20 th, 



1864. 

August 10th, 
1 lth. 
12th, 
13 th, 
14th, 
lath, 
16th, 
17th, 
18th, 
19 th, 
20th, 



Appendix, No. 21). 

Return of the 
Number of New 
Buildings erected 
within the Borough 
of Belfast during 
cacii year, from 
1656 to 1803, both 
included. 



Appendix, No. 29. 

Return of New Buildincs, handed in by Alderman Mullan, December 7th, 1864. 
Return of the number of new buildings erected within 
the borough of Belfast during each year, from 1856 to 
1863, both included, extracted from the official “Reports 
to the Council,” of the Inspectors of Buildings : — 



Year ending 31st December, 1856, 



Judging from the number of building plans already 
submitted for the sanction of the Borough Surveyor 
and Improvement Committee, and from the number of 
buildings already in progress, even before the busy 
building season lias set in, the number of new build- 
ings during the whole year 1864 will much exceed those 
for 1863. 

(Signed) J. Montgomery. 

April 13th, 1864. 



Appendix, No. 30. 

(Copy) Affidavit of 
Edward Copy and 
William Ewart, 
jun., csijrs. 



Appendix, No. 30. 

(Copy) Affidavit of Edward Coey and Wm. Ewart, jun., esqrs. 



IN CHANCERY. 

In Ike Matter of the Submission to Arbitration by Deed, 
bearing dale the 13 th of June, 1860. 

Edward Coey, of Merville, in the county of Antrim, 
esq., a Justice of the Peace for said county, and Aider- 
man and Mayor of the borough of Belfast, and William 
Ewart, jun., of Wlicatfield, in the said county, Alder- 
man and Mayor of the said borough for the last two 
years, severally make oatli and say — 

That the members elected to the Town Council of the 
borough of Belfast, consist at present of the forty gen- 
tlemen set forth by name on the schedule hereto an- 
nexed, of whom onc-lialf are reputed to he, and we 
believe are, persons belonging to that political party 
designated the Conservative party, and the other half are 
reputed to be, and we believe are, persons belonging to 
that political party designated as the Liberal party. 

And these deponents say that to the best of their 
knowledge and belief the Town Council, constituted as 
aforesaid, represents the wealth, intelligence, and num- 
bers, and enjoys the confidence of the great majority of 
the ratepayers at large. 

Sworn before me, at Belfast, in the county of An- 
trim, this 24th day of January, 1861, a Master 
Extraordinary of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, for taking affidavits for 
said Court, iu said county, and I know deponents. 

William Simms, 

Master Extraordinary. 



Edward Coey. 
Wm. Ewart, jun. 



SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

Borough of Belfast. 

The Council for the year 1861 : — 

Edward Coey, esq,, j.p., Mayor. 
1 .Dock Ward — Aldermen. James Cochrai 



James Carlisle. 

George Coates. 

Councillors. 

Wm. John Johnston. 
Wm. Cowan Heron. 
William Bell. 

James B. Ferguson. 
Alexr. M'Laine. 

Wm. II. Malcolm. 

2. St. Anne’s Ward — 

Aldermen. 
William Mullan. 

Wm. Ewart, jun. 

Councillors. 

Robert Thos. M'Geagh. 
John Ilamill. 

David Taylor. 

Theobald Bushell, j.p. 
Sami. Boyd. 

Robert Roddy. 

3. Smithfield Ward — 

Aldermen. 

John Lytle. 

John Preston. 

Councillors. 
John Workman. 



Sami. G. Getty, m.p., j.p. 
Alexr. Dickson. 

John Charters. 

Robert Patterson. 

4. St. George's Ward — Al- 

dermen. 

Edward Coey, j.p. 

Thomas Sinclair, j.p. 

Councillors. 

John G. M'Gce. 

Isaac J. Murphy. 

Robert Boag. 

Sami. Black. 

Henry J. M'Cance. 

William Bottomley. 

5. CromacWard — Aldermen. 
Charles Lanyon. 

William Dunville. 

Councillors. 
Archibald Kirlcer. 

Conway B. Grimshaw. 
Adam Duifin. 

Robert Lindsay. 

Robert Atkinson. 

Victor Coates. 



James Guthrie, Town Clerk. 
William Simms, 
Master Extraordinary. 

Edward Coey. 

Wm. Ewart, jun. 
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Table B. — List of Constables appointed into the Belfast Police Force since 1st January, 1861, 
showing those who Resigned and were Dismissed. 



ii Bradford, 
sLagh^’ 



Joseph Mi-ecr, . 

James Hunter, . 

Willian 



Willian 
George Kenii 
Thomas Lyon 
David Lym 



| Appointment. 


Resigned. 


Dismissed. 


. 12 May, 1864 
. 6 .Mar. 11162 

. 7 Apr. 1864 

. 8 Sept. 1864 

.’ ~\1 Oct. 1861 


7 July, 1864 




. 6 Feb. 1862 
. 19 June, 1862 




19 Feb. 18G3 


. 27 Nov. 1862 


25 Aug. 1864 




. 13 Oct. 1864 
. 10 Nov. 1804 
. 21 Apr. 1864 






. 27 Feb. i 862 

! HI Nov.’ 1864 
. 26 Nov. 1863 


4 June, 1863 




! 28 July, 1864 


14 Nov. 1861 


11 Aug. 1064 


11 June, 1863 
19 Mar. 1863 
, 13 Oct. 1864 
26 Sept. 1861 


5 May, 1864 




27 Nov. 1862 


28 July, 1864 




12 May, 1864 
23 June, 1864 
28 July, 1804 
8 Sept. 1861 
10 Nov. 1864 
12 Due. 1861 


23 June, 1864 




25 June, 1861 
19 June, 1862 
7 Apr. 1864 
7 Apr. 1864 


25 July, 1861 




17 Oct. 1881 
11 June, 1863 


18 Apr. 1864 




19 Mar. 1863 
11 July, 1861 
10 Nov. 1864 
7 Apr. 1864 

1 0 N ov. 1 864 




8 Sept. 1864 


1 1 June, 1863 
11 June, 1863 


19 Nov. 18G3 





Hugh Lavery, . 
James Maxwell, 
Thomas Murphey, 
William Mooney, 
Henry B. Montgomery 
Wm. John M'Cormick 

Thomas M'Keown, . 
George M'Gloughiin, 
William John M'Kco, 
Wm. John AI'Lernon, 
John M'Cormick, 
Trevor 31‘Connell, 
Bernard -M'Cann, 
Robert M'Kimin, 
William Nesbitt, 
James Edward Nelson 
Hugh Patterson, 
Charles Patten, . 

illiam Patterson, 
James Robinson, 
James Reynolds, 
Robert Reilpatb, 

Mathew Ritchey, 

Hugh Shanks, , 

James Stewart, . 
William Scott, . 

J olm Black Singleton, 
John Sloan, 

William Spence, 
Stephenson Steed, 
George W. Singleton, 
John Turner, 

Samuel Todd, . 

John Tolan, , 

John Williamson, 
Joseph Wright, . 
William Williamson, 
John Walker, . 

■1 White, . 
Alexander Ward, 
Thomas White, . 

Robert Vance, , 
William Quigley, 
Joseph O’Hara, . 
William Oneill, 



23 Jan. 1862 
26 Nov. 1863 
7 Apr. • 



10 June, 1862 

1 1 June, 1863 

26 Nov. 1863 
8 S pt. 1864 

20 Sept. 186 ! 
10 Nov. 1864 
10 Nov. 1864 

12 Dec. 1861 
8 Sept. 1864 

27 Nov. 1862 

26 Nov. 1863 

10 Mar.’ 1863 

1 June’ 1863 

10 June, 1861 

6 Mur. 1862 

7 Feb. 1861 
23 Jan. 1862 

8 Sept. 1864 

11 Apr. 1861 
19 June, 1862 
8 Sept. 1864 

18 July, 1861 

5 Sept. 1861 

27 Nov. 1862 

12 Dec. 1861 

13 Oct. 1864 

10 Sept. 1861 

11 June, 1 863 
11 Juno, 1863 
10 Mar. 1863 

7 Apr. 1863 

10 Nov. 1864 
17 Jau. 1861 

3 Jan. 1861 

6 Feb. 1862 

1 1 June, 1863 
11 June, 1863 

7 Apr. 1864 



17 Dec. 1863 
25 Feb. 1864 
6 Oct. 1864 



0 July, 1863 
28 Jan. 1863 



26 Feb. 1863 
31 Aug. 1864 
12 Nov. 1863 



30 Nov. 1804 
24 Oct. 1861 



Table C.— Return of the Strength of the Constabulary Force in Belfast (including 19 Men in the 
Joint Station of Bally macarrett) on each day, from the 8th to 21st August, 1864, both inclusive. 




Table D. — Return of Military stationed in Belfast during the Riots of August. 1864 
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Table E.* — Borough of Belfast Valuation of Property for Police and other purposes, with the 

proportion of .Rating and amount paid by the Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the Borough, showing 
the proportion to the Gross Valuation ; also showing the Parliamentary and Municipal Electors 
of the Borough, with the proportion of Roman Catholic and Protestant Electors; and Number 
of Houses rated from £8 to £9 10-s., and from £10 upwards. 




Total Number of Houses from 10s. up to £8 valua- 
tion, extracted from Griffith’s Valuation of June, 

18B4, ......... 16,980 

Number of New Houses since erected and occupied, 
estimated at the value of £5 10s. rating, . . 900 

Ditto under £5, 300 

Number of Houses from £8 and upwards, . 6,603 

Total, . . . . 24,883 



Table F.j- — Total Valuation of Lighted and Watched District in the Borough of Belfast, and subject 
to Police Rate. 



- 


Total Value 
other Property 
from 10s. to £S. 


Total Valuo 
from £3 to £20. j 


Total Valuo 
of Houses ami 

abovo £20. 


Gross Totals paid by each 




56,503 10 0 


£ s. d. 
54,986 5 0 


£ s. d. 
142,525 5 0 


£ _*• d. £ S . A 


Proportion for which Roman Catholics 
arc rated within the Lighted and 
Watched District of the Borough, . 


5,800 18 9 


8,176 10 0 


9,483 15 0 


23,461 3 9 


Proportion for which Protestants are 
rated within the Lighted and Watched 
Districts of the Borough, 


50,702 11 3 


46,809 15 0 


133,041 10 0 


230,553 16 3 












* This table is tbc return referred to in e' 
t This is referred to in evidence as A 2. 


fidenco as A 1 and A 5, the second being 


an amended form of the first. 



3 A 2 



Roman Catholic inhabited Houses from £l and 

upwards and under £8, 2,800 

Ditto, from two to five Families in the House, from 
£1 and upwards and under £8, . . . . 1,876 

Above £8 and upwards, 1,760 

Total, .... 6,436 
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Table G.* — Amount of Taxation on Valuation, on No. 1, paid by Roman Catholics and Protestants 
within the Lighted and Watched District of the Borough of Belfast for Police Rate. 



- 


Valued from lOj. 


From £8 to £20. 


Above £20. 


Total. 


Amount paid by Roman Catholics for 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ S. d. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Houses within the Borough, . 
Amount paid by Protestan ts for Houses 


325 16 U 


613 14 9 


1,422 11 3 


2,361 12 li 


within the Borough, 


3,840 13 9 


3,510 16 1£ 


19,959 4 6 


27,310 14 4$ 

29,672 6 6 



Abstract. 



Amount of Gross Value paid on by Roman Catholics, . 
,, ,, paid on by .Protestants, 

Amount of Rates paid by Roman Catholics, . 

,, „ paid by Protestants 

Per-centage paid by Roman Catholics on the entire rates, 
,, paid by Protestants, 



£ s. d. £ s. J. 

23,46 I 3 9 
230,653 10 3 

254,015 0 0 

2.361 12 1J 
27,310 14 4* 

29,672 6 6 



Table Il.f— B orough of Belfast. — Table of Rating of Mouses from 10s. up to £8, extracted from 




Total Number of Houses from 10s. up to £8 Valuation, 

dune, 1364 16,980 

Number of New I louses since erected and occupied, 
estimated at the value of 455 rating, . . . 900 



Roman Catholic inhabited Houses from £1 value to 

£« and upwards, 2,800 

Ditto ditto from two to five Families in a 
House value from £1 to £$ and upwards, . . 1,876 



24,883 



* Referred to in evidence as A 3 and A 6, the two being duplicates. 



t Referred to in evidence as A 4 
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Table I.* — Total Valuation. 





Wards. | 






Atm.', 


SmithficM. 


George's. 


Cromac. 


Total. 


1857. 

Not exceeding £8, . 
Exceeding £8, . 

,, £20, . 


£ S. d. 

11,845 5 0 
16,140 0 0 
31,355 0 0 


£ s. (I. 

12,977 15 0 
10,682 0 0 
28,596 0 0 


£ s. d. 
15,100 15 0 
11,538 10 0 
27,221 0 0 


£ s. d. 

11,936 5 0 
7,425 0 0 
36,762 0 0 


£ s. d. 

6,522 5 0 
9,336 10 0 
23,569 0 0 


£ s. d. 

58,382 5 0 
55,122 0 0 
147,503 0 0 


Total, 1857, . 

1858. 

Not exceeding £8, . 

Exceeding £ 8 , . 

,, £20, . 

Total, 1858, valued on old 
principle, 

1859 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £8, . 

„ £20, . 

Total, 1859, on Poor Law- 
principle of valuation, 

1860. 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £ 8 , . 

Deduct York-road Spin- 
ning Mill, &c., . 

Total, I860, . 

1861. 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £8, . 

,, £20, . 

Total, 1861, . 

1862. 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £ 8 , . 

Total, 1862, Government 
valuation, . 

1863. 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £ 8 , . 

„ £20, . 

Total, 1863, . 

1864. 

Not exceeding £8, 
Exceeding £8, . 

,, £20, . 

Total, 1864, . 


- 


- 


" 


- 


- 


261,037 5 0 


11,838 5 0 
16,233 5 0 
32,171 0 0 


13,273 15 0 
10,350 0 0 
29,513 0 0 


15,030 5 0 
11,836 5 0 
29,605 0 0 


12,166 5 0 
7,614 0 0 
38,260 0 0 


6,634 10 0 
9,254 10 0 
23,435 0 0 


58,943 0 0 
55,288 0 0 
152,984 0 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


267,215 0 0 


11,379 15 0 
13,357 15 0 
27,644 10 0 


12,608 10 0 
25)499 0 0 


14,140 5 0 
9,624 15 0 
24,246 0 0 


11,278 10 0 
6,369 5 0 
33,760 5 0 


6,449 5 0 
7,778 15 0 
20,764 0 0 


55,856 5 0 
46,317 19 0 
131,873 15 0 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


234,046 19 0 


11,824 0 0 
13,972 15 0 
29,961 0 0 


12,869 10 0 
9,923 10 0 
26,400 0 0 


14,282 15 0 
9,607 15 0 
24,248 0 0 


11,814 15 0 
6,743 10 0 
35,412 0 0 


6,648 5 0 
8,085 15 0 
22,251 0 0 


57,439 5 0 
48,333 5 0 
137,372 0 0 


- 




; 


_ 


_ 


243,144 10 0 
3,058 0 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


240,086 10 0 


11,765 5 0 
13,965 10 0 
25,690 0 0 


'13,360 5 0 
9,914 15 0 
26,785 15 0 


13,951 0 0 
9,794 10 0 
23,601 0 0 


11,882 15 0 
7,044 15 0 
35,340 10 0 


6,556 5 0 
8,163 0 0 
22,289 15 0 


57,515 10 0 
48,882 1 0 0 
133,707 0 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


" 


240,105 0 0 


11,538 0 0 
13,195 0 0 
25,341 0 0 


13,308 5 0 
9,714 5 0 
25,251 0 0 


12,965 10 0 
8,751 10 0 
23,566 0 0 


11,276 10 0 
7,128 5 0 
37,244 0 0 


6,668 15 0 
8,030 0 0 
22,979 10 0 


55,757 0 0 
46,819 0 0 
134,381 10 0 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


236,957 10 0 


11,744 5 0 
13,466 0 0 
27,096 10 0 


14,104 0 0 
10,07 8 5 0 
25.334 0 0 


12,868 0 0 
8,964 10 0 
23,514 0 0 


12,079 0 0 
7,479 0 0 


6,853 0 0 
8,105 10 0 
24,386 0 0 


40)093 a 0 
138,107 10 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


243,849 0 0 


12.305 5 0 
13,543 0 0 

27.306 10 0 


15,629 10 0 
1 1 ,099 0 0 


13,866 1 0 0 
9,107 5 0 
24,059 0 0 


12,967 5 0 
7,808 10 0 
40,489 10 0 


7,046 5 0 
24,629 0 0 


61,814 15 0 
50,068 5 0 
142,431 0 0 


- 




- 


" 


- 


254,314 0 0 



On Poor Law principle of Valuation, 1859-64. 



I Houses— 

Under £8, 

„ £ 20 , 

Above £20, 

I Total Valuation, I 



55,856 5 
46,317 19 
I 131,873 15 



254,314 0 0 



* This table was banded in by Alderman Mullan. 
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Table K— Estimated Police Rate, 1864. 



— 




w ‘“ 


Dock - 


St Anne's. 


Smithficld. 


St. George's. 


Cromac. 


Total. 


Value of Property — 

Hot exceeding £8, at Is. 6 d. 

per £ 

Exceeding £8, but not ex- 
ceeding £>o, at Is. <j d. 
per £, 

Exceeding £20, at 3s. per £, 
Amount of Rate, . 

Number of Ratings, 


£ s. d. 

12.305 6 0 

13,543 0 0 

27.306 10 0 


£ s. d. 
15,629 10 0 

1 1,099 0 0 
25,947 0 0 


£ s. d. 
13,666 10 0 

9,107 5 0 
24,059 0 0 


£ S. d. 

12,967 5 0 

7,808 10 0 
40,489 10 0 


£ s. d. 
7,046 5 0 

8,510 10 0 
24,629 0 0 


£ s. d. 
61,814 15 0 

50,068 5 0 
142,431 0 0 


6,034 11 104 


5,696 13 9 


5,331 17 74 


7,631 12 1J 


4,861 2 H 


29,755 17 6 


4,177 


5,141 


4,850 


4,877 


2,408 


.21,453 



£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

4,636 2 14 
Off, 25 per cent. 1,159 0 64 

3,477 1 7 3,755 2 4J 21,364 13 0 


Rate at Is. 6d. and 3s. would produce say . 27,000 0 o' 
It at Is. 9a. and 3s. 6 d., £th more, . . 4,500 0 0 

If at is. 1 Od. and 3s. 8d., *ths more, Sths of ' 

£27,000 = £6,000, 33,000 0 0 

A rate of Is. 6d. and 3s., estimated to produce 27,000 O 0 
Bo. Is. 0d. and 3s. Od. do. 31,500 0 0 

Bo. Is. iOd. and 3s. 8d. do. 33,000 0 0 


Amount at and under £8, . . . . 3477*17 

Ditto £8 and not exceeding £20, . ' 37*5 0 

Ditto exceeding £20, 2 )j.364 13 o~ 


Off for vacancies, 10 per cent. . , . 2 2,859 13 *84 


Bo. Is. 8 d. and 3s. id. do. 30,000 0 0 


Harbour Commissioners, .... ~ 5 884 7 2 


Off for Collection, 14 per cent. . . . ^'399 *6 5 




Collection of 1864 exceeded estimate by . ” 6, 793 0 0 


Take present year at 27,015 4 0 





Table L. — Duty Roll, Belfast, 13th August, 1864. 



Durham-strcct, 
Pound-street, . 
Mill-street, 

. 

Dom-gall-strect, 

Bank Buildings, 

. . 

Albert-crescent, 

. . 

(' llcgc-square, north. 
Chapel-lane, 
West-street, 
Brown-street, 
Divis-street, 

Ulster Railway, 
Wellwood-pbice. 
Victoria Hall, 

■ . 

I Xunmiy, Crumlin 
I iVnitciitiary. 

15 'rne-bridgp, . 

. M* 

| 'ii!!-»ril-street, . 

t, 

| Rrailbnry-jilace, 
j I.irit-iibaR.gaie, . 






Mr. Coulson, . 
Mr. M‘Cance, 



Head-Constable Rodgers, 



Constable Hogan, . 
Constable T. Alliance, 



Head-Constable Miller, . 



Head-Constable Murphy, 
Head-Constable Costello, 



Constable Monaghan, 
Constable M‘Kee, . 
Ifead-Constable Magee, 
Constable Stewart, . 
Constable Brew, 
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Table M. — Doty Roll, 14th August, 186.4. 



Places. 


Magistrates. 


Officer,. 


Head 

Constables. 


Constables 

Sub-Coustables. 


Remarks. 




Mr. Orme, 


Sub-Insp. Garraway, 




20 


Head-Constable Rodgers. 


Pound-street, 


Dr. Murney, . 


Sub-Insp. Cronin, . 


_ 


20 


Constable O'Connor. 










Constable Kirke. 


Hamill-street, . >- 


Mr. Taylor, . 


Sub-Insp. Singleton, 


1 


-J 20 




King-street, . . y 








( 5 




Donegall-street, 










Constable Douelas. 


Bank Buildings, 










Constable Blakely. 


St. Malachy’s, 




Sub-Insp. Rodger, . 


- 


10 




Albert-crescent, 












Queen- street, south, 1 








( 5 


Constable 


College-square, north, >- 






1 




Head- Constable Miller. 


Chapel-lane, . . _) 








( 10 


Constable Cauly. 


West-street, . . ) 

Brown-street, . . j" 


Mr. Coulson, . 


Sub-Insp. Watkins, 


- 


1 10 


Constable Cary. 
Constable 


Divis-street, . 


Mr. M'Cance, 






15 


Head-Constable Murphy. 


Ulster Railway bridge, . 


- 






10 


Constable Bellew. 


Wellwood-place, 




























Sub-Insp. Rodger, . 




10 


Constable M'Coy. 


Nunnery, Crumlm-road, 
Penitentiary, Old Dublin 


- 


" 


5 


Constable Diffly. 














Constable Maher. 


Boyne-bridge, 
M‘AUister's, Culliutree- 


- 


- 


1 


10 


Constable Dixson. 










- 












5 


Constable Jameson. 










5 


Constable Scott. 


Bradbury-place, 








10 


Constable Keatlev. 


Linenhall-gate, 


_ 


_ 


- 


5 


Constable Kennedy. 



Table N. — Doty Roll, 15th August, 1864. 



Durham-street, 

Pound-street, .... 
Mill-street, . . . ) 

Ilamill-street, . 

King-street, 

Donegall-street, 

Bank Buildings, 

St. Malachy's, . 

Albert-crescent, 

Queen-street, south, 
College-square, north, 
Chapel-lane, 

West-street, 

Brown-street, . 

Divis-strcet, 

Ulster Railway bridge. 

Music Hall, 

Nunnery, Crundin-road, . 
Penitentiary, Old Dublin bridge, 

Boyne -bridge 

Milford-street, 

Ilillen-street, .... 
Bradbury-place, 

Linenhall-gate, 



; 



Mr. Orme, . 
Dr. Murney, 

Mr. Taylor, . 



Mr. Coulson, 
Mr. M'Cance, 



. Sub-Inspector Garaway, 
. Sub-Inspector Cronin, 

. Sub-Inspector Singleton, 



Sub-Inspector Rodger, 
Sub-Inspector Caulfield, 



. Sub-Inspector Watkins, 



Sub-Inspector Rodger, 



Constables 



20 

20 



Table O. — Stations and Magistrates appointed to them, at Meeting of 16th August, 1864. 



Districts. 


Military anil Polico. 


M 


1 . Durham-street or Christ Church, 

2. Pound-street, 

■3. Barrack-street, 

4. Divis-street, 

5. Ilamill-street 

6. Brown-street and Peter’s-liill, 

7. Bank Buildings, 

8. York-street, 

9. College-square, North, and King-street, 

10. Malaclii and Croman-street, 

1 1 . Bradbury-place, Banktnore, 

12. Falls-road, Charter Mill, 


40 Military told off; 10 Police, 
20 Polico, .... 

20 Police, .... 

40 Military ; 10 Police, . -J 

20 Police, .... 

20 Police, -j 

40 Military told off; 10 Police, 
20 Police, .... 

10 Police, .... 

40 Military ; 10 Police, . 

20 Police, .... 

40 Military told off; 10 Police, 

Total Police, 180. 


Mr. Ormes, R.sr. 

Dr. Murney, j.p. 

Dr. Murney, j.p. 

Mr. M'Cance, n.M. 
Mr. Taylor, j.p. 

Mr. Taylor, j.p. 

Mr. R. Coulson, R.sr. 
Mr. Lyons, J. p. 
Captain Vcrner, j.p. 
Sir lid. Coey, j.p. 
Captain Vcrner. j.p. 
Mr. .T. Kennedy, j.p. 
Mr. M'Clure, j.p. 
Mr. Thompson, j.p. 



16th August, 1864. 



(Signed) R. GitiaisiiAw, Chairman. 
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